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SUPPLEMENTAL NUTRITION ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM 

(PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE OF SNAP: ADDRESSING 
SPECIAL POPULATIONS) 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 12, 2016 

House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on Nutrition, 
Committee on Agriculture, 

Washington, D.C. 

The Subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:00 a.m., in Room 
1300 of the Longworth House Office Building, Hon. Jackie Walorski 
[Chairwoman of the Subcommittee] presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Walorski, Thompson, Gibbs, 
Crawford, Hartzler, Benishek, Davis, Yoho, Abraham, Conaway (ex 
officio), McGovern, Adams, Lujan Grisham, Plaskett, Ashford, 
DelBene, and Kirkpatrick. 

Staff present: Caleb Crosswhite, Jadi Chapman, Mary Nowak, 
Mollie Wilken, Scott C. Graves, Stephanie Addison, Faisal Siddiqui, 
John Konya, Lisa Shelton, Mary Knigge, Nicole Scott, and Carly 
Reedholm. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. JACKIE WALORSKI, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM INDIANA 

The Chairwoman. Welcome to today’s Nutrition Subcommittee 
hearing. I want to thank everyone for taking the time to be here, 
and I want to thank, in particular, our witnesses for your participa- 
tion. I also want to bring to your attention today’s orange juice, 
compliments of Representative Ted Yoho of Florida. 

The Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program, or SNAP, is by 
far the nation’s largest Federal food assistance program. Last year, 
we began a review of the past, present, and future of SNAP, hold- 
ing ten hearings at the full Committee and Subcommittee level. 
The review started from a broad perspective, but has narrowed in 
focus, examining such topics as the role of the charitable sector in 
fighting hunger, and the use of evidence-based solutions to meas- 
ure outcomes. 

One of the last hearings of 2015, we examined the effect of hun- 
ger on children, how they can break the cycle of poverty. In our 
first hearing of 2016, we are picking up where we left off by looking 
at challenges facing special populations. Seniors, veterans, and ac- 
tive-duty military families each have unique needs. Speaking 
broadly, they are more vulnerable than many other populations to 

( 549 ) 
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illnesses and physical and mental impairments that affect their 
ability to be fully independent. 

A simple trip to the grocery store may not be so simple if you 
have to maneuver a motorized wheelchair. Their ability to prepare 
food may be hampered by arthritis or an inability to stand for long 
periods of time. Climbing the economic ladder through work is not 
necessarily an available avenue to them. And yet under SNAP, 
they are treated under a one-size-fits-all model. 

Consider the makeup of the veteran population alone. As a Mem- 
ber of the Veterans Affairs Committee, I am well aware of the 
range of ages and abilities under this one umbrella. You have sen- 
iors who fought in World War II and Korea, baby boomers who 
served in Vietnam, and those who more recently returned home 
from Afghanistan and Iraq, and everyone in between. Some are in 
perfect health. Others face one or multiple diseases, or physical, or 
mental conditions, such as Alzheimer’s, arthritis, PTSD, or trau- 
matic brain injury. And as more women answer the call to serve 
our country, that means women will make up a greater proportion 
of the veteran population. Given the diversity in the makeup of this 
population, one size cannot possibly fit all. 

As for active duty military, the USDA has estimated there are 
between 2,000 and 20,000 military families signed up for SNAP. 
However, a quirk in the eligibility calculation adds a needless com- 
plication to a family’s decision whether or not to live on the base. 
The housing provided to a family living on a base does not count 
toward SNAP eligibility, which lowers their income and increases 
the benefit. On the other hand, the allowance that a family receives 
to live off a base does count toward eligibility, which raises their 
income and decreases the benefit. There are plenty of pros and cons 
that a military family must weigh as they decide whether or not 
to live on the base, but that shouldn’t be needlessly clouded by 
whether or not they get a higher benefit from SNAP. 

Finally, the ranks of seniors are set to swell as the baby boomer 
generation enters retirement and health advancements help people 
live longer. Seniors have the lowest rate of SNAP participation of 
any demographic the program serves, but they also have the lowest 
rate of food insecurity. A low rate of food insecurity, however, 
doesn’t give license to overlook the many factors that contribute to 
hunger among seniors, including a fixed income, illness, healthcare 
costs, specialized diets, and access to transportation. 

Before I close, I want to reiterate a theme that has been con- 
sistent throughout this entire review process. SNAP does not oper- 
ate in a vacuum. SNAP alone will not end hunger, food insecurity, 
or poverty. SNAP is a piece of the larger puzzle. Everyone; the Fed- 
eral Government, state governments, not-for-profits, the private- 
sector, researchers, and recipients themselves, have a role to play 
in lifting Americans out of poverty and up the economic ladder. 

Today we will hear from witnesses who can attest to challenges 
faced by each group, and potential ways to lower barriers. I thank 
each of our witnesses for being here and lending your expertise, 
and I look forward to hearing from you. 

[The prepared statement of Mrs. Walorski follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Hon. Jackie Walorski, a Representative in Congress 

FROM Indiana 

Good morning, happy New Year, and welcome to today’s Nutrition Subcommittee 
hearing. I want to thank everyone for taking the time to be here and I want to 
thank, in particular, our witnesses for their participation. 

The Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program, or SNAP, is by far the nation’s 
largest Federal food assistance program. Last year, we began a review of the past, 
present, and future of SNAP, holding ten hearings at the full Committee and Sub- 
committee level. 

The review started from a broad perspective, but has narrowed in focus, exam- 
ining such topics as the role of the charitable sector in fighting hunger and the use 
of evidence-based solutions to measure outcomes. 

One of the last hearings of 2015 examined the effect of hunger on children and 
how they can break the cycle of poverty. In our first hearing of 2016, we are picking 
up where we left off by looking at challenges facing special populations. 

Seniors, veterans, and active-duty military families each have unique needs. 
Speaking broadly, they are more vulnerable than other populations to illnesses and 
physical and mental impairments that affect their ability to be fully independent. 

A simple trip to the grocery store may not be so simple if they have to maneuver 
a motorized wheelchair. Their ability to prepare food may be hampered by arthritis 
or an inability to stand for long periods of time. Climbing the economic ladder 
through work is not necessarily an avenue available to them. 

And yet, under SNAP, they’re treated under a one-size-fits-all model. 

Consider the makeup of the veteran population alone. As a Member of the Vet- 
erans Affairs Committee, I’m well aware of the range of ages and abilities under 
this one umbrella. You have seniors who fought in World War II and Korea, baby 
boomers who served in Vietnam, those who more recently returned from Afghani- 
stan and Iraq, and everyone in between. Some are in perfect health. Others face one 
or multiple diseases, or physical, or mental conditions, such as Alzheimer’s, arthri- 
tis, PTSD, or traumatic brain injury. And as more women answer the call to serve 
our country, which means women will make up a greater proportion of the veteran 
population. Given the diversity in the makeup of this population, one size cannot 
possibly fit all. 

As for active duty military, the USDA has estimated that there are between 2,000 
and 20,000 military families signed up for SNAP. However, a quirk in the eligibility 
calculation adds a needless complication to a family’s decision whether or not to live 
on the base. The housing provided to a family living on a base does not count to- 
ward SNAP eligibility, which lowers their income and increases the benefit. On the 
other hand, the allowance that a family receives to live off a base does count toward 
eligibility, which raises their income and decreases the benefit. There are plenty of 
pros and cons that a military family must weigh as they decide whether or not to 
live on the base, but that shouldn’t be needlessly clouded by whether or not they 
get a higher SNAP benefit. 

Finally, the ranks of seniors are set to swell as the baby boomer generation enters 
retirement and health advancements help people live longer. Seniors have the low- 
est rate of SNAP participation of any demographic the program serves, but they also 
have the lowest rate of food insecurity. A low rate of food insecurity, however, 
doesn’t give license to overlook the many factors that can contribute to hunger 
among seniors, including a fixed income, illness, health care costs, specialized diets, 
and access to transportation. 

Before I close, I want to reiterate a theme that has been consistent throughout 
this review: SNAP does not operate in a vacuum. SNAP alone will not end hunger, 
food insecurity, or poverty. SNAP is a piece of the larger puzzle. Everyone — the Fed- 
eral Government, state governments, nonprofits and the private-sector, researchers, 
and recipients themselves — has a role to play in lifting Americans out of poverty 
and up the economic ladder. 

Today we’ll hear from witnesses who can attest to challenges faced by each group 
and potential ways to lower barriers. I thank each of you again for being here and 
lending your expertise and I look forward to hearing from you. 

The Chairwoman. I would now like to recognize Ranking Mem- 
ber McGovern for his opening statement. 
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OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES P. McGOVERN, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr. McGovern. Well, thank you very much. And welcome to the 
witnesses here today. 

This is the tenth hearing on SNAP, and some have wondered to 
what end. Well, Speaker Ryan and Republican presidential can- 
didates gave us the answer last Saturday at their so-called forum 
on poverty in South Carolina, and I have to say that I am deeply 
troubled. 

We have known for a long time that Speaker Ryan supports 
block-granting SNAP. We have seen it year after year in his budg- 
ets. But if that is where all of this is going, that is bad news for 
poor people, and it is bad news for the vulnerable populations that 
our witnesses here today represent. 

Proposals like Speaker Ryan’s to block-grant SNAP would deci- 
mate one of the key features of the program; that it can quickly 
respond to an economic downturn, that when the breadwinner in 
a household loses his or her job, a family can quickly access SNAP 
to keep food on the table until they get back on their feet. 

After this last recession, there is good data emerging showing 
that SNAP worked as it was supposed to, and expanded to help 
more families who needed it. And now that our economy is recov- 
ering, SNAP caseloads are declining and will continue to decline as 
the economy continues to get better. Simply put, SNAP is working. 

The Temporary Assistance for Needy Families, or TANF, on the 
other hand, which was converted into a block-grant in the 1990s, 
barely responded at all to the recession. In fact, we have seen and 
are seeing states shift TANF funds away from core antipoverty 
purposes, and instead using these funds to plug holes in other 
areas of their state budgets, leaving vulnerable families out of luck. 

The reality is that block-granting SNAP would be catastrophic 
for the program. Funding would be capped and states would either 
have to reduce the benefit, which we all know from the many hear- 
ings that we have held is already inadequate, or they would have 
to cut people off. Either way, it would make hunger worse. And we 
know what happened with TANF, that states wouldn’t have to use 
their SNAP block-grant funding to actually feed people. States 
could use that money for just about whatever they choose. 

So we shouldn’t change the entitlement structure of SNAP. 
Block-granting SNAP is a bad idea, period. It would make hunger 
worse in this country, and I urge my colleagues to think twice 
about going down the dangerous road of block-grants. 

Now, in terms of today’s hearing, I see that the title is; Past, 
Present, and Future of SNAP: Addressing Special Populations. To- 
day’s witnesses are among the most distinguished experts on senior 
and veteran hunger, but I think that we are only scratching the 
surface on special populations receiving SNAP. We should also be 
talking about the disabled. Native Americans, ex-offenders, and 
ABAWDs, able-bodied adults without dependents. These are all 
groups that have unique and often complicated circumstances, and 
we should be focused on making sure that they have access to ade- 
quate food benefits. I hope these populations will not be forgotten. 
But bottom line, if all of his is about block-granting SNAP, or as 
Jeb Bush said, “eliminating the food stamp program,” then I would 
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just respectfully express to my Republican colleagues and the lead- 
ership here to be prepared for a fight. If we have any function in 
this Congress, it ought to be to making sure that the least among 
us are not forgotten or not invisible, and that we ought to be there 
to offer a helping hand. 

And again, I thank the witnesses, and look forward to hearing 
your testimony. 

The Chairwoman. Thank you, Mr. McGovern. I see the Chair- 
man of the full Committee has joined us. The chair would now like 
to recognize Chairman Conaway for his statement. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. K. MICHAEL CONAWAY, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM TEXAS 

Mr. Conaway. Well, thanks. Chairwoman. I appreciate your 
holding this hearing. 

SNAP is a broad program. It is complicated. There are many fac- 
ets to it. You can’t brag on it or criticize it in a 30 second sound- 
bite with any real granularity. And so unbundling the program to 
see its various parts and pieces, has great value, and that is kind 
of what we have been doing. And so bringing you here today to 
help us understand the impact that SNAP has on the populations 
that you are the most involved with is important for the Committee 
to help us understand. And this Committee has made no proposals 
in changing SNAP, in spite of the Ranking Member’s comments to 
the contrary. And so we are trying to learn, trying to understand 
it, because I would be hard pressed to say any program in govern- 
ment is perfect and works perfectly for everyone. If it can’t be im- 
proved, that is a pretty tall comment to make, and I don’t think 
you can make that claim about anything. So helping us understand 
the direct impact that these programs have on alleviating issues 
that your populations face day in and day out, in addition to hun- 
ger, is appropriate and a good use of our time. 

So, Madam Chair, I appreciate you holding the hearing, and I 
yield back my time. 

The Chairwoman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The chair would request that other Members submit their open- 
ing statements for the record so the witnesses may begin their tes- 
timony, and to ensure there is ample time for questions. The chair 
would like to notify Members that they will be recognized for ques- 
tioning in order of seniority for Members who were here at the 
start of the hearing. After that. Members will be recognized in 
order of arrival. I appreciate the Members’ understanding. 

Witnesses are reminded to limit their oral statements to 5 min- 
utes. All of the written statements will be included in the record. 

I would like to welcome our witnesses to the table. Abby 
Leibman, President and CEO, MAZON, Los Angeles, California; 
Erika Tebbens, former military spouse; Vinsen Earis, Executive Di- 
rector, Meals-on-Wheels of Johnson and Ellis Counties, Cleburne, 
Texas; Eric Schneidewind, President-elect, AARP, Lansing, Michi- 
gan. 

Ms. Leibman, please begin with your testimony when you are 
ready. 
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STATEMENT OF ABBY J. LEIBMAN, J.D., PRESIDENT AND 

CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER, MAZON; A JEWISH RESPONSE 

TO HUNGER, LOS ANGELES, CA 

Ms. Leibman. Distinguished Members of the Subcommittee on 
Nutrition of the Committee on Agriculture, thank you for the op- 
portunity to testify before you today. 

I am Abby Leibman, President and CEO of MAZON: A Jewish 
Response to Hunger, a national nonprofit organization working to 
end hunger among people of all faiths and backgrounds in the 
United States and Israel. 

In response to learning that a startling number of our partners 
were providing food assistance to a growing number of military 
families and veterans, MAZON’s Board of Directors made these 
issues a core priority for our education and advocacy. After an ex- 
haustive search for accurate data from government and private 
sources, we learned the following: First, we found that literally 
hundreds of thousands of veterans are experiencing food insecurity, 
without receiving assistance from SNAP and other available benefit 
programs. Food insecurity among veterans, old and young, is near- 
ly double the prevalence of food insecurity and very-low food secu- 
rity for the general U.S. population. Second, we also uncovered se- 
rious indications of food insecurity among currently-serving mem- 
bers of the military. 

The causes: low pay among lower-ranking enlistees, high unem- 
ployment among troop spouses, larger household sizes, challenges 
around activation and deployment, and unexpected financial emer- 
gencies. 

How do we know this? In addition to reports from our colleagues 
operating food pantries, MAZON learned from a source at the Pen- 
tagon that there are food pantries operating on or near every single 
Naval and Marine base in the United States. 

There can be no denying that food insecurity among military 
families is real and a painful reality. The experiences that Erika 
Tebbens will share with you today provide insight into just what 
those realities look like. 

There are three important actions that we urge Congress to take 
now to begin to address this growing problem. Demand more data. 
Despite strong anecdotal evidence, food insecurity among military 
families is not adequately documented or monitored by government 
agencies. What data we have been able to secure are often con- 
tradictory, out-of-date, or simply incomprehensible. No one really 
knows the military and veteran population numbers for govern- 
ment nutrition programs, let alone the estimates for the true level 
of need in these populations. Accurate data is essential if our na- 
tion is to better understand the scope of food insecurity among 
military families, and allow us to find the gaps and provide mean- 
ingful solutions. But make no mistake, if even one military family 
goes without adequate nutritious food, this nation is not meeting 
its responsibility to those who serve our country. But, of course, 
data alone is not the answer. You must remove policy barriers. 
Federal policies are actually denying struggling military families 
the resources they need to prevent food insecurity. 

Including the basic allowance for housing as income when deter- 
mining SNAP eligibility is not only inconsistent with its treatment 
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by other Federal programs, it has made thousands of struggling 
families ineligible for vital SNAP benefits. In order to survive, they 
must turn to food pantries on and off military bases. 

The BAH is not included as income for the purposes of calcu- 
lating income taxes and eligibility for WIC and Head Start. The 
BAH should be consistently excluded as income for the purposes of 
determining eligibility for all nutrition assistance programs. We 
urge agency collaboration. For veterans, this is not only essential; 
it is becoming a matter of life and death. A growing number of vet- 
erans, particularly disabled veterans, are caught in the middle of 
bureaucratic delays and Federal agency silos, unaware of, or un- 
able to, access nutrition assistance benefits, despite their obvious 
need. For veterans awaiting a disability determination, delays and 
multiple appeals are commonplace and last for almost a year in 
some communities. During this time, these men and women are 
unable to access nutrition assistance benefits and literally have 
nothing to eat. 

What can we do? We can start by ensuring that the government 
agencies charged with their care actually communicate with each 
other. VA social workers can use a simple two-question food insecu- 
rity screening tool, and refer those who screen positive to resources 
that support access to adequate healthy food, including SNAP. But 
perhaps the best way to prevent hunger among veterans is to pro- 
tect and strengthen the SNAP Program. Right now, an estimated 
60,000 veterans face the loss of SNAP benefits because of the expi- 
ration of the time limit waiver for ABAWDs. Cuts to SNAP hurt 
millions of Americans, including military families and veterans. 
This reality of limited data, unfair policy barriers, and bureaucratic 
silos comes at a time when the need among military families and 
veterans has never been greater. It is up to you to make the 
changes that will make this reality less impactful on their food in- 
security. If not now, when? If not you, then who? 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Leibman follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Abby J. Leibman, J.D., President and Chief Executive 
Officer, MAZON: A Jewish Response to Hunger, Los Angeles, CA 

Distinguished Members of the Subcommittee on Nutrition and Committee on Ag- 
riculture, thank you for the opportunity to testify before you today. 

I am Abby Leibman, President and CEO at MAZON: A Jewish Response to Hun- 
ger, a national nonprofit organization working to end hunger among people of all 
faiths and backgrounds in the U.S. and Israel. Eounded in 1985, MAZON partners 
with literally hundreds of food banks, pantries, and direct service agencies that pro- 
vide for people who are hungry and advocate for other ways to end hunger and its 
causes. MAZON’s Board of Directors has made hunger among military families a 
core priority for our education and advocacy efforts. MAZON Has a strong interest 
in the development of sensible and compassionate food and nutrition policies for 
military and veterans families. It is on this topic that I would like to speak with 
you today. 

MAZON believes that those who make great personal sacrifices in service to our 
country should not have to struggle to provide regular, nutritious meals to their 
families. 

We first became concerned about this issue more than 4 years ago when our col- 
leagues from the emergency food network shared concerns about the up-tick in the 
number of military families and veterans turning to them for food assistance. 

Across the country, service members were (and still are) showing up at food pan- 
tries, sometimes in uniform, looking for help in feeding their families. While many 
emergency food providers have responded by developing specific and innovative pro- 
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grams to assist food-insecure military families, most of these organizations are 
strapped by increasing demands for services in general and have limited capacity 
to address this population. 

MAZON was alarmed by these reports about struggling military families and vet- 
erans and determined to investigate the issue. We conducted an exhaustive search 
for accurate data from the Department of Defense, USDA, the Department of Vet- 
erans Affairs, Congress, and direct service providers. We found that hunger is expe- 
rienced too often among veterans, especially those veterans having difficulty 
transitioning back to civilian life and the workforce, waiting extended periods of 
time for disability determinations, or struggling to make ends meet when their dis- 
ability pay is low. 

For currently serving members of the military, food insecurity is triggered by a 
number of different circumstances, including low pay among lower ranking enlist- 
ees, high unemployment among military spouses, larger household sizes, challenges 
around activation and deployment, and unexpected financial emergencies. There is 
clear evidence of widespread reliance on food pantries and distribution programs on 
and near military bases; in fact, MAZON learned from a source at the Pentagon 
that there are food pantries operating on or near every single Naval and Marine 
base in the United States! There can be no denying that food insecurity among mili- 
tary families is a real and painful reality and that government safety net programs 
are not adequately meeting the needs of those who serve our country. 

There are three important actions that we urge Congress to take now to begin 
to address this growing problem: 

Demand more data — Despite strong anecdotal evidence, food insecurity among 
military families is not adequately documented or monitored by government agen- 
cies, and indeed the problem has long been obscured and ignored. Data are often 
withheld from the public or are excessively difficult to obtain. What data we have 
been able to secure are often contradictory, out of date or simply incomprehensible. 

For example, USDA’s most recent data indicates that approximately 2,000 active 
duty service members participate in the SNAP program. However, we believe the 
scope of the need is significantly larger than that number reflects. This figure only 
counts families that self-report as active duty military and is derived using a meth- 
odology that experts have deemed skewed to underreport the number of military 
families for multiple reasons. Indeed, according to the U.S. Census Bureau’s Amer- 
ican Community Survey, 19,455 active duty service members were estimated to re- 
ceive SNAP in 2014. Similar data for WIC is not even available. So no one really 
knows the military and veteran participation numbers for these programs, let alone 
estimates for the true level of need in these populations. 

Blue Star Family’s Military Family Lifestyle Survey offers a glimpse of the eco- 
nomic hardship and food insecurity challenges for active duty families, as well as 
some of the barriers that make it more difficult for them to get needed assistance. 
The 2015 survey reported more than 7% of responding active duty military and 
spouses faced food insecurity within the past year. Nearly 6% of respondents sought 
emergency food assistance through a food bank, pantry, or charitable organization, 
while only 2.4% participated in SNAP. 

A more complete understanding of the scope and characteristics of the growing 
problem of food insecurity among military families and veterans will enable DOD, 
USDA, the VA and Congress to better identify gaps in Federal food program usage 
and provide a meaningful response to the unique challenges confronting these vul- 
nerable households. 

MAZON has sought out additional data to help in this effort by working with col- 
leagues in the House Armed Services Committee to request a [Government] Ac- 
countability Office report to explore these issues. Having the House Agriculture 
Committee weigh in on the need for better government data and accountability, in- 
cluding guidance for the GAO report, will give greater urgency to the call for an 
effective response to this issue. 

However, I must underscore here that in our view, if even one military family 
goes without adequate and nutritious food, this nation is not meeting its responsi- 
bility to those who serve our country! Upon Senate passage of the FY16 NDAA bill, 
the Chairman of the House Armed Services Committee stated, “It is critical for our 
troops to know that we can put politics aside to support them, their families, and 
their mission to protect our country.” Sadly, when the problem of food insecurity 
among military families continues to go unscrutinized and unaddressed, such self- 
congratulatory rhetoric rings hollow. 

But data alone is clearly not the answer. 

Remove policy barriers now — Federal policies are denying currently serving 
military families who are struggling the resources they need to help keep them from 
experiencing food insecurity. 
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Many lower ranking service members — especially those with multiple dependents 
who live off base or in privatized housing — are systematically made ineligible for 
SNAP because their housing allowance is counted as income. For these families, the 
best option available to them is to frequent food pantries on and off military bases. 

The Basic Allowance for Housing is excluded as income for the purposes of calcu- 
lating income taxes and eligibility for some Federal programs, including WIC and 
Head Start. By the same token, we believe that the BAH should be consistently ex- 
cluded as income for the purposes of determining eligibility for all nutrition assist- 
ance programs. The intent of the BAH is to provide housing for uniformed service 
members with minimal military overhead costs by relying on the civilian housing 
market. Yet treating the BAH benefit as income for determining eligibility for SNAP 
puts some military families at an unfair disadvantage and disqualifies them from 
receiving vital food assistance. 

MAZON strongly urges an immediate fix to this problem in a way that does not 
come at the expense of access for others or any funding for nutrition assistance pro- 
grams. This is a simple and common sense policy change that should be imme- 
diately undertaken because it is the right thing to do and would rectify a past slight 
to military families. Though Members of Congress and Pentagon leaders recently ex- 
pressed worry that current funding levels leave our armed forces at “the lower rag- 
ged edge of readiness,” similar concern has been notably absent for the struggling 
military families who honorably serve our country despite living on their own per- 
sonal “ragged edge.” 

MAZON has been working for several years with anti-hunger advocates, military 
service organizations, food banks and pantries, and champions on Capitol Hill to 
eliminate this unnecessary and harmful policy barrier. Legislation was introduced 
in 2015 in both the House and Senate that proposed excluding the BAH as income 
for the determination of nutrition assistance benefits. Sadly, these proposals were 
swiftly blocked and the problem of food insecurity for currently serving families re- 
mains. 

Surely we owe it to our military families to remove unfair barriers to access for 
needed benefits. Making this policy correction supports the national goal of mission 
readiness for our armed forces and also promotes fiscal responsibility as these fami- 
lies — particularly the children — experience improved health outcomes from higher 
levels of food security and better nutrition, which in turn yield reductions in long- 
term health care costs. The recent report about SNAP by the White House Council 
of Economic Advisers vividly demonstrates the important role of SNAP in reducing 
both poverty and food insecurity and documents the significant long-term impacts 
of SNAP for children in the areas of health, education, and economic self-sufficiency. 

Urge agency collaboration — A growing number of veterans — and particularly 
disabled veterans — are getting caught in the middle of bureaucratic delays and Fed- 
eral agency silos, unaware of or unable to access nutrition assistance benefits de- 
spite their obvious need. 

Unacceptable portions of the veteran community, who used to get “three squares 
a day” as soldiers, now do not know where their next meal will come from. It is 
estimated that over 300,000 elderly veterans are food-insecure and confront the 
same barriers faced by all seniors tr3dng to access benefits — stigma, misinformation 
about potential eligibility, and a daunting application process. More recent vets face 
serious challenges as well. According to a 2012 University of Minnesota study of sol- 
diers returning from the wars in Iraq and Afghanistan, one in four veterans report 
being food-insecure (27%), and 12% of those vets were classified as having very-low 
food security. These rates are nearly double the prevalence of food insecurity and 
very-low food security for the general U.S. population. In addition, we know that 
many veterans return from combat with disabilities that make it more difficult to 
maintain gainful employment and provide food for themselves and their families. 
Households with a disabled veteran are nearly twice as likely to be food-insecure 
as households that do not have someone with a disability. Ensuring that all vet- 
erans have access to adequate and nutritious food is critical, and providing such ac- 
cess to disabled veterans is the least this nation owes to its returning and injured 
soldiers. 

Unfortunately, this is a promise that is not always kept. Veterans who are await- 
ing a disability determination face enormous challenges in making claims through 
the VA’s daunting claims process, where delays and multiple appeals are common- 
place. During this waiting period, many veterans are unable, or limited in their abil- 
ity, to access nutrition assistance benefits. 

For veterans applying for assistance or seeking medical care through VA facilities, 
USDA and the VA must do more to help these veterans navigate the application 
process and connect them to benefits and resources available to help them meet 
their basic needs. USDA could help the VA serve as a conduit for outreach and edu- 
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cation about SNAP and proactively link vets to nutrition assistance through eligi- 
bility screenings and application assistance. Better coordination between USDA and 
the VA would go a long way in connecting disabled, aging, and struggling veterans 
with available nutrition assistance, contributing to better long-term health out- 
comes, lowering health care costs, and reducing unnecessarily high rates of poverty 
and homelessness in this population. 

A simple but highly effective intervention would involve VA social workers and 
health care professionals adopting as standard practice the utilization of a two-ques- 
tion food insecurity screening tool and then referring those who screen positive to 
resources that support access to adequate, healthy food, including SNAP. The recent 
adoption of a similar policy by the American Academy of Pediatrics provides an ex- 
citing precedent for an effective intervention that promises smart and cost-effective 
ways to help ensure that veterans don’t come home to hunger. 

Perhaps the best way to prevent hunger among veterans is to protect and 
strengthen the SNAP program. It has been repeatedly demonstrated that SNAP 
effectively reduces food insecurity and poverty rates, contributes to savings in long- 
term health care costs, and positively impacts long-term health, education, and eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency outcomes. And yet, recent attempts to cut SNAP — including 
a proposal during the last farm bill process that put 170,000 veterans’ benefits at 
risk — only exacerbate the problem of veteran hunger. And right now, an estimated 
60,000 veterans face the loss of SNAP benefits because of the expiration of the time 
limit waiver for ABAWDs. Cuts to SNAP, in addition to causing harmful impacts 
on American families struggling to get by and get back on their feet, also hurt mili- 
tary families and veterans who receive critical assistance from the program. 

Conclusion 

The unfortunate reality of what I have outlined today — of limited data, unfair pol- 
icy barriers, and bureaucratic silos — comes at a time when the need among military 
families and veterans has never been greater. 

There has heen a sad and ineffective response to military hunger issues in the 
past. When media stories about military families on SNAP circulated in the late 
1990s, Congress was concerned about the optics of members of our military receiv- 
ing food stamps. In order to get these families off of SNAP, Congress in 2000 cre- 
ated a parallel program — the Family Subsistence Supplemental Allowance (FSSA) — 
administered by the Department of Defense with an explicitly stated goal of remov- 
ing military families from the SNAP rolls. This little-known and poorly adminis- 
tered DOD program did not work either to get military families off of SNAP, or 
more importantly, to adequately address the challenges of food insecurity that are 
faced by some military families. It was such a failure, in fact, that Congress recently 
voted in the 2016 NDAA bill to sunset the failed FSSA program domestically at the 
end of 2016. However, without any additional action taken, Congress has effectively 
abandoned the thousands of struggling military families who fall through the cracks 
of SNAP eligibility and turn instead to the emergency food system out of despera- 
tion. These families deserve more than failed policies and government indifference. 

Therefore MAZON: A Jewish Response to Hunger strongly urges Congress to take 
action now to effectively address the problems of military and veteran food insecu- 
rity that I have shared with you and that have been tragically ignored for far too 
long. The bipartisan-appointed National Commission on Hunger, in its final report 
released just last week, made recommendations to address military food insecurity 
consistent with what I have outlined for you today. I hope that my testimony and 
the personal reflections shared by Erika Tebbens provide the necessary justification 
for expeditious Congressional action. 

The principle of leaving no one behind is deeply embedded in the ethos of the U.S. 
military. If Congress continues to ignore the problem of hunger among service mem- 
bers and veterans, we are surely leaving them behind and in the enemy hands of 
hunger and poverty. 

MAZON welcomes the opportunity to work with you to create lasting and mean- 
ingful change to meet the needs of our military and veteran families. Thank you. 

The Chairwoman. Thank you, Ms. Leibman. 

Ms. Tebbens, please proceed with your testimony. 

STATEMENT OF ERIKA TEBBENS, BALLSTON SPA, NY 

Ms. Tebbens. I would like to begin by thanking all of you for 
taking the time to hear my testimony, and for MAZON for working 
on this important issue and giving me this opportunity. Being able 
to speak on behalf of active duty military families who may be too 
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afraid to speak out on this matter is a great honor, and I hope my 
story can help them. 

In 2003, my ex-husband, Colin, was assigned to his first Naval 
duty station as a culinary specialist at the Bremerton Naval Hos- 
pital in Washington. I was leaving my job as a high school teacher 
and a Master’s Degree program, just two courses short of grad- 
uating. The job prospects in our new town were bleak, and I was 
constantly told that I was over qualified in interviews. I finally 
managed to secure employment in two positions; as a bank teller 
making $9 an hour, and as a baker at a diner making $10 an hour. 
I was working 35 to 40 hours a week, but still only making V 2 of 
my previous salary. 

Then in March 2004, I found out I was pregnant. A coworker 
mentioned the WIC Program to me. I had never heard of it, and 
I thought it absurd a military family would qualify for any type of 
assistance, especially because we weren’t the lowest rank of en- 
listed personnel. Colin was an E4, which is quite good for someone 
with less than 2 years of service. When they told us our family 
qualified, they also told us that many military families are eligible 
but don’t realize it. How could this be? I was quite embarrassed, 
but had to accept both the help and the disapproving glares when 
handing over my vouchers at the grocery store. 

All this time, I was continuing to apply for a job with better pay 
but continued to be deemed over qualified, and it didn’t help that 
I was also very visibly pregnant. 

Our son. Jack, was born in November 2004. He had to be deliv- 
ered via caesarian section, meaning I was not allowed to go back 
to work for 6 weeks. When I was medically cleared for work, I 
could only take shifts on Saturdays, when Colin could watch Jack. 
We had no family locally and could not afford childcare. This is 
when things got incredibly difficult. We went to the Navy Marine 
Corps Relief Society for advice, and their only recommendation was 
that we apply for a low interest credit card called Military Star. 
Taking on more debt did not seem like a reasonable solution. 

With a lot of shame and reluctance, I applied for SNAP benefits. 
When we were denied, I was devastated and confused. I felt like 
we were doing everything right but we were still stuck. I also 
didn’t understand why we would qualify for one government food 
program but not another. My husband and I shared one used car, 
and had no cable or other amenities. We kept a vegetarian diet be- 
cause we couldn’t afford to buy meat. I exclusively breast-fed Jack 
until he was 6 months old too, which saved us the expense of for- 
mula. I was also forced to defer my student loan payments, but 
that only prolonged the debt. 

The stress that this financial burden caused was profound and 
constant, and was amplified by the stress of caring for a newborn. 
The problem was our basic allowance for housing, or BAH. In the 
SNAP application, BAH was being included as income, despite the 
fact that the WIC application specifically excludes it, and both pro- 
grams fall under the USDA. When we moved there was no military 
housing available to us, so we were forced to rent an apartment. 
We intentionally chose an apartment where our BAH would cover 
both the rent and the utilities. BAH is calculated by the local cost 
of living, and varies greatly across duty stations. Since we lived in 
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a high cost of living area, this inflated our gross income substan- 
tially. This is why we were denied essential SNAP benefits, and 
why many military families are also denied. On paper, it appears 
these families are economically stable, when in reality they might 
not earn enough to support their children. 

I feel it is an oversight as part of the application process because 
I could not imagine that legislators would ever consciously want 
members of the military and their families to be food-insecure. 

Thankfully, I found a great full-time job when Jack was 18 
months old, and we were able to leave the WIG Program. We 
haven’t needed it since. We are lucky, but that doesn’t change the 
fear, stress, and panic we felt during the first 18 months of my 
son’s life. 

Being in a military family is challenging. We have to make so 
many sacrifices. Missed time with loved ones, not having a con- 
stant place to call home, job security for dependents, and so much 
more. One thing military families should never have to worry about 
is having enough food. 

I sincerely hope you will consider revisions to SNAP for military 
families because they deserve to be taken care of by the country 
they serve. 

Thank you for your time. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Tebbens follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Erika Tebbens, Ballston Spa, NY 
January 7, 2015 

Subcommittee on Nutrition, 

Committee on Agriculture, 

U.S. House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

To the Honorable Members of the Nutrition Subcommittee: 

When my son Jack was born, I was married to a Culinary Specialist at the Brem- 
erton Naval Hospital in Washington. He was an E4, after enlisting as an E3, and 
we were proud of his solid ranking. I have a bachelor’s degree, and before we moved 
I had nearly completed a Master’s Degree in Secondary Education. 

I left a $30,000/year position as a teacher when we were assigned to the Kitsap 
Peninsula. The job prospects in our new town were bleak, and I was constantly told 
I was “overqualified” in interviews. I finally managed to secure only part-time em- 
ployment in two positions — as a bank teller and as a baker at a diner. I was work- 
ing 35-40 hours a week but making V 2 . my previous salary. 

When we found out I was pregnant we were barely making ends meet. Thankfully 
we were good cooks with plenty of knowledge about healthy eating. Even while 
sticking to affordable staples like beans and rice or vegetable soups, our grocery bill 
was awfully high. I struggled with having to choose between healthy, nutritious food 
and processed, cheap food. 

A coworker happened to mention the WIC program to me. I had never heard of 
it before. I was certain as a military family we wouldn’t qualify, but I made an ap- 
pointment at our local WIC office anyway. The office was in a private building in 
our town, not on the base. That meeting was quite enlightening. I learned that it’s 
quite common for civilian OBGYNs to give information about the program to preg- 
nant women. But I never heard it mentioned once in all my visits to the military 
hospital. 

The pre-screening process for the WIC program was fast and simple, and the 
women working there were knowledgeable and supportive. To my surprise, we 
qualified, and I learned that this is true as well for many military families. 

I used the WIC benefits while pregnant and continued to search for a better pay- 
ing job, but just kept hearing that I was “overqualified.” I also suspect no one was 
interested in hiring a woman who was very visibly pregnant. 
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Our son Jack was born in November 2004. He had to be delivered via caesarean 
section, meaning I was not allowed to work for 6 weeks. Once I was medically 
cleared to return to work, I could only work shifts on Saturdays, when my husband 
wasn’t working. There was simply no way we could afford childcare, and, like so 
many military families, we had no local support system. 

Our financial challenges with an infant mounted, and I ran out of solutions. I re- 
luctantly applied for SNAP benefits and was denied. I felt confused, scared, and ulti- 
mately dumbfounded. How could we qualify for one government food assistance pro- 
gram, but not another? Why didn’t we qualify for SNAP when we were struggling 
to put food on the table for our family? 

Although both the WIC and SNAP programs fall under the USDA, the WIC appli- 
cation specifically excludes additional military allowances, such as the housing al- 
lowance, as part of your monthly income. The SNAP program, in contrast, does re- 
quire counting our Basic Allowance for Housing (BAH) as income when applying. 

Most people don’t realize military families often acquire housing in a different 
way than their civilian counterparts. On the whole, our military subsidizes housing 
expenses for active-duty military families, whether you live on-base or off. If you re- 
side in off-base or privatized military housing, the subsidy is determined by the cost 
of living in your area. But including the BAH as part of determining eligibility for 
government programs, which only happens if you live off base or in privatized hous- 
ing, artificially inflates a family’s gross income. So that’s what happened to us. 

We were rejected because our housing allowance was included as part of our in- 
come, which made it seem like we were making more money than we were. I’ve 
since learned that this is a common reason why military families are denied access 
to SNAP benefits. 

We were left wondering how we were going to survive even while my husband 
went to work serving his country. 

After being denied for SNAP, I didn’t know what else to do. There weren’t any 
other options for our family. When we moved, there was a wait list for on-base mili- 
tary housing so we chose an apartment that was under our housing allowance in 
an attempt to make ends meet. We also shared one used car, and lived without 
cable or other amenities in an attempt to get by. 

We were making payments on my graduate school loans, which also weren’t con- 
sidered in benefit eligibility. As a responsible adult, I pay my bills. I wasn’t going 
to just stop pa 3 dng. For some time I had them deferred, but that was only a tem- 
porary solution. 

I breast-fed Jack exclusively until he was 6 months old, hut the costs of having 
a child piled up. Diapers, wipes, and other necessities were a constant strain on our 
budget. We shopped the commissary, because it was cheaper, but our food bills were 
still more than we could afford. I remember putting groceries on the credit cards 
more times than I could count. There are few things more disheartening than wor- 
r 3 dng about where your next meal is going to come from. 

My life — and my son’s life — are much better now. All debts from that time have 
been paid, and we are food-secure and living comfortably. I was able to leave the 
WIC program after I went back to work full-time when Jack was about 18 months 
old. We can now afford to give generously to various charities and donate to our 
local food pantries. For 4 years, I managed a local farm that accepted WIC and 
SNAP benefits. I lived the experience of stretching each dime, so when people 
shopped with my farm, I would go to great lengths to help them make the most of 
the meager benefits. 

Being in a military family is challenging in ways most people can never imagine. 
You make so many sacrifices: missed time with loved ones; not having a constant 
place to call “home;” job security for dependents; and so much more. I don’t ever 
want another military family to worry about food the way we did. 

If we had been of a lower rank, I honestly don’t know how we would have sur- 
vived. No military family should have to experience the fear and shame of being 
food-insecure, but we should also be giving them the resources and information to 
get help. 

I hope that these reflections from my personal experiences, and the other stories 
that follow collected by MAZON: A Jewish Response to Hunger,* help you to better 


* Editor’s note: the referenced “collection of stories” was not included with the submitted tes- 
timony. 
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understand the particular challenges of food insecurity faced by too many of our 
military families. 

Sincerely, 

Erika Tebbens. 

The Chairwoman. Thank you, Ms. Tebbens. 

Mr. Faris, please proceed. 

STATEMENT OF VINSEN FARIS, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 

MEALS-ON-WHEELS OF JOHNSON AND ELLIS COUNTIES IN 

NORTH CENTRAL TEXAS, CLEBURNE, TX 

Mr. Faris. Madam Chair, distinguished Members of the Sub- 
committee, thank you for the opportunity to be here with you 
today. 

In addition to leading Meals-on-Wheels of Johnson and Ellis 
Counties, I also have the honor of serving as the immediate past 
Board Chair of Meals-on-Wheels America. All told, there are more 
than 5,000 Meals-on-Wheels senior nutrition programs throughout 
our country, all unified in a mission to support our communities’ 
most vulnerable seniors to live safely, healthfully, and independ- 
ently in their own homes. Today we are challenged like never be- 
fore in addressing the growing needs of a rapidly aging population 
that is increasingly struggling with hunger, and paying for basic 
living needs like rent, utilities, and prescriptions. 

Take Emily, for example, whose story is similar to the thousands 
of seniors in your states and districts who are significantly at risk 
of hunger and isolation. Emily is 92, a retired nurse who worked 
for 40 h- years, and receives about $850 a month in Social Security 
benefits. She suffers from severe osteoporosis and is physically un- 
able to leave her home to go to a grocery store or stand to cook and 
prepare her own meals. Emily relies on a Meals-on-Wheels volun- 
teer to bring her a nourishing hot meal every day. This friendly 
visit and personal connection is the only human contact Emily may 
regularly have. 

Like most Meals-on-Wheels clients, the nutritious meals Emily 
receives help her to maintain her independence, to live in her own 
home, and to avoid unnecessary trips to the hospital. Meals-on- 
Wheels offers her a lifeline that is a much-preferred, economical, 
and commonsense alternative to other long-term care options. 

As you know, the consequences of hunger and food insecurity are 
both socially and economically profound. For seniors, even a slight 
reduction in nutritional intake can exacerbate existing health con- 
ditions, accelerate physical impairment, impede recovery from ill- 
ness, injury, or surgery, and increase the risk of chronic disease. 
Today, one in six seniors struggles with hunger, and those experi- 
encing very-low food security has increased 63 percent between the 
start of the recession in 2007 and 2013. Findings from a recent 
study showed that seniors on Meals-on-Wheals’ waiting list are 
among our nation’s most at-risk and vulnerable populations. Spe- 
cifically, these seniors are more likely to report poorer health, high- 
er rates of anxiety and depression, and fall more frequently. 
Eighty-seven percent of these at-risk seniors required assistance 
with grocery shopping. 
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It is imperative that proven and effective programs designed to 
meet the nutritional and social needs of special populations such as 
seniors like Emily be further strengthened. Any legislative and pol- 
icy changes should enhance nutritional access and assure indi- 
vidual safety, security, health, and well-being. We can either invest 
a modest amount in proper nutrition for our seniors now, or spend 
significantly more on the adverse consequences that will increase 
healthcare costs later. 

Accordingly, we urge consideration of the following: First, protect 
and support SNAP. On average, seniors on SNAP receive only $129 
a month. However, it can mean the difference between having to 
choose between meals or prescriptions. SNAP must be supported 
and recognized as a critical pillar to reducing senior hunger. 

Second, reauthorize and support the Older Americans Act. The 
Act has been the primary piece of Federal legislation supporting so- 
cial and nutrition services for older Americans since 1965. Despite 
the Act’s longstanding bipartisan, bicameral support, it has been 
unauthorized since 2011, and remains woefully under-funded. 

Third, modify Medicare and Medicaid to meet the nutritional 
needs of our most vulnerable. It is notable that a senior can receive 
Meals-on-Wheels for an entire year for about the same cost of 1 day 
in the hospital, or 1 week in a nursing home. Accordingly, we rec- 
ommend that Medicare and Medicaid plans include coverage for 
home-delivered meals prepared and delivered by private, non- 
profits, with physician recommendations. 

The time to act is now, especially given the magnitude of the sen- 
ior hunger problem, coupled with our rapidly aging population. The 
good news is that the infrastructure already exists to meet these 
challenges through successful programs administered by USDA 
and HHS. Working together to ensure that no senior in need strug- 
gles with hunger and isolation is an investment in our nation’s fis- 
cal future, and it is also a preventative prescription for signifi- 
cantly reducing Medicare and Medicaid expenses. This is an issue 
that is not only within our reach to solve, but it is also the right 
thing to do for all of the Emilys in our communities. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Faris follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Vinsen Paris, Executive Director, Meals-on-Wheels 
OF Johnson and Ellis Counties in North Central Texas, Cleburne, TX 

Chairman Conaway, Chairwoman Walorski, Ranking Member Peterson, Ranking 
Member McGovern and distinguished Members of the Subcommittee — good morn- 
ing. Thank you for the opportunity to testify before you today at this important 
hearing. I am Vinsen Faris, Executive Director of Meals-on-Wheels of Johnson and 
Ellis Counties, located immediately south of Dallas — Fort Worth in Cleburne, Texas. 

As well as having the privileged responsibility of delivering more than 1,200 nu- 
tritious meals to needy homebound seniors in our 1,700+ mile^ area each day, I also 
have the honor of serving as the Immediate Past Chair of the Board of Meals-on- 
Wheels America. Meals-on-Wheels America is the oldest and largest national organi- 
zation comprised of and representing community-based senior nutrition programs 
that are dedicated to addressing senior hunger and isolation in every state. By pro- 
viding leadership, research, education and training, grants, and advocacy support, 
Meals-on-Wheels America helps to empower community programs, just like Meals- 
on-Wheels of Johnson and Ellis Counties, to improve the health and quality of life 
of the seniors they serve. 

All told, there are more than 5,000 Meals-on-Wheels programs — both congregate 
and home-delivered — in communities across the country that are delivering vital so- 
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cial and nutrition services to seniors 60 years of age or older. These programs are 
big and small, rural, suburban and urban, and serve nutritious meals in both the 
home, where one’s mobility is limited, and/or in congregate settings, such as senior 
centers; delivering a total of roughly one million meals daily. While each program 
is certainly unique in regard to its daily operations, we are unified in our mission 
to support our communities’ most vulnerable seniors to live safely, healthfully and 
independently in their own homes for as long as they wish. We also share the same 
challenges in addressing the growing needs of a rapidly a^ng population that is in- 
creasingly struggling with hunger and pa 3 dng for basic living needs, like rent, utili- 
ties and prescriptions. 

Take Emily, for example, one of the over 2,800 clients we serve in Johnson and 
Ellis Counties, whose story is similar to the thousands of seniors in your states and 
districts who are significantly at risk of hunger and isolation and rely on Meals-on- 
Wheels to be able to live at home. Emily is 92, a retired nurse who worked for 40 
years in Johnson County, raised her family there, and brings in about $850.00 a 
month in Social Security benefits. She suffers from severe osteoporosis and is phys- 
ically unable to leave her home to go to a grocery store to purchase food or to cook 
or prepare her own meals. Instead, she relies on a Meals-on-Wheels volunteer to 
bring her a nourishing hot meal every day — her primary source of food. This friend- 
ly visit and personal connection is the only human contact Emily will have each day. 

Like most Meals-on-Wheels clients, the nutritious meals Emily receives help her 
to maintain her independence, to live in her own home, which she prefers, and to 
avoid unnecessary trips to the hospital or premature placement in a nursing home, 
often paid for through Medicare and/or Medicaid. According to the 2013 National 
Survey of Older Americans Act Participants, 92% of Meals-on-Wheels recipients re- 
ported that the meals enabled them to continue living at home, and 83% said that 
eating the meals improved their health.^ For Emily, Meals-on-Wheels offers a life- 
line that is a much preferred, economical and common sense alternative to other 
long-term care options. 

At no other time in our history, however, has the issue of senior hunger been at 
a more critical level. Regardless of what statistic you see, it is undeniable that the 
problem is grave, growing and expensive. Today, 9.6 million seniors® — or one in 
six — may not know from where their next meal will come. All the more concerning 
to this Subcommittee is the fact that the number of seniors 60 -h experiencing “very- 
low food security” — or “hunger,” as the National Commission on Hunger just ex- 
pressed in their report released last week — has increased 63% between the start of 
the recession in 2007 to 2013.“* 

As you know, the consequences of hunger and food insecurity are both socially and 
economically profound. For seniors, however, even a slight reduction in nutritional 
intake can exacerbate existing health conditions, accelerate physical impairment, 
impede recovery from illness, injury and surgery, and increase the risk of chronic 
disease(s). The Causes, Consequences, and Future of Senior Hunger in America 
(http: 1 1 www.mowaa.org I document.doc?id=13) — the first ever assessment of the 
state of senior hunger in America released in 2008 — found that a senior facing the 
threat of hunger has the same chance of much more severe activities of daily living 
(ADD limitations as someone 14 years older.® This means there is a large disparity 
between a senior’s actual chronological age and his or her “physical” age, such that 
a 67 year old senior struggling with hunger is likely to have the ADL limitations 
of an 81 year old. 

Furthermore, findings from a 2015 study entitled More Than a Meal (http'.ll 
WWW. mealsonwheelsamerica. org / theissue / facts-resources / more-than-a-meal) — com- 
missioned by Meals-on-Wheels America, underwritten by AARP Foundation and 
conducted by Brown University — showed that seniors on Meals-on-Wheels waiting 
lists are among our nation’s most at-risk populations when compared to a national 
representative sample of aging Americans. Specifically, the seniors included in the 
study were significantly more likely to: 


1 Administration for Community Living. Data Source: AGID State Profiles. Retrieved from 
www.agid.acl.gov . 

2 Administration for Community Living. Data Source: AGID National Survey of OAA Partici- 
pants. Retrieved from www.agid.acl.gov . 

®Ziliak, J., & Gunderson, C. (2015, April). The State of Senior Hunger in America 2013: An 
Annual Report. Retrieved from www.nfesh.orgl wp-content I uploads 1 2015 / 04 1 State-of-Senior- 
Hunger-in-America-2013.pdf. 

^Ziliak, J., & Gunderson, C. (2015, April). Supplement — The State of Senior Hunger in Amer- 
ica 2013: An Annual Report. Retrieved from www.nfesh.orgl wp-content I uploads 1 2015 1041 
NFESH 2015 Report-_Supplement_032515.pdf. 

®Ziliak, J., & Gunderson, C. (2008, March). The Causes, Consequences, and Future of Senior 
Hunger in America. Retrieved from www.mewaa.org I document. doc?id=13. 
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• Report poorer self-rated health (71% vs. 26%). 

• Screen positive for depression (28% vs. 14%) and anxiety (31% vs. 16%). 

• Report recent falls (27% vs. 10%) and fear of falling that limited their ability 
to stay active (79% vs. 42%). 

• Require assistance with shopping for groceries (87% vs. 23%) and preparing food 
(69% vs. 20%). 

• Have health and/or safety hazards both inside and outside the home {i.e., higher 
rates of tripping hazards, (24% vs. 10%), and home construction hazards, (13% 
vs. 7%).6 

In light of the immense vulnerability and array of health and mobility challenges 
our nation’s seniors face, coupled with the high-cost, high-risk factors they pose to 
our healthcare system, it is imperative that proven and effective programs designed 
to meet their nutritional and social needs are further strengthened. And at the same 
time, it is important to recognize that there is not a one-size-fits-all solution to the 
problem of senior hunger. The fact is that there is a wide continuum of need and 
a variety of federally supported nutrition programs targeted to meet vulnerable pop- 
ulations along that spectrum and promote health and well-being. For those seniors 
who are most mobile and may struggle with hunger primarily as a result of limited 
income and access to affordable foods, the Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Pro- 
gram (SNAP) may serve as the best intervention. In contrast, for those seniors who 
are hungry as a result of mobility and health challenges and are physically unable 
to cook or prepare meals, Meals-on-Wheels may serve as the best intervention. In 
other cases, it may be a combination of Federal and local programs working together 
to address hunger in the community. Illustrated below is a chart that Meals-on- 
Wheels America and Feeding America created jointly to showcase the senior hunger 
continuum and the programs that exist to help support them.'^ 


NOSTNOeilf laSTHOHLI 

MitV SENIORS SENIORS 

Stiilotsar«ililtlolemtlwirlKine.dio«)ln9to<trte$, SaniorslimlMInlaMIMTlo HoowboundstiilMsutuiuMc 

ptttki|ial(ia(oiMniiitTmealptii«rins,aiid/iit|)kkut lean Uieli homes. slMp or to shoo or pttpate meals, 

tool) packages and prepare meals at Uielc home. prepare meals. 


Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program SNAP 


Senior Farmers' Market Nutrition Program SFMNP 


Commodity Supplemental Food Program CSFP 


The Emergency Food Assi^ancc Progrertn TEFAP 
Congesgate Meals 



Home-Delivered Meals 

Charitable grocery and meal programs, such as food banks, mobile pantries, grocery bags, 
and congregate and home-delivered meal programs, such as Meals on Wheels. 

As Congress considers modifications to the Federal nutrition safety net to support 
the vulnerable populations we are discussing today, it is imperative that their 
unique nutritional and social needs be at the forefront of the process. Any legislative 
and policy changes should not only enhance nutritional access, but should also as- 
sure individual safety, security and health and well-being today and into the future. 
We can either invest a modest amount in proper nutrition for our seniors now, or 
spend significantly more on the adverse consequences that will develop in 
healthcare costs later. 

We must continue to build on the progress being made to ensure that seniors eli- 
gible for SNAP are able to access and utilize the support available to maintain their 
health and quality of life. We must also ensure that proposals, such as the SNAP 
grocery-delivery pilot, are carefully tested and implemented and that the Com- 


® Thomas, K., & Dosa, D. (2015, March). More Than a Meal. Retrieved from: 

www.mealsonwheelsamerica.org ! MT AM. 

"^Feeding America & Meals-on-Wheels America. (2015, March). Senior Hunger: A National 
Crisis and a Collaborative Response. Retrieved from: http: j ! www.mealsonwheelsamerica.orgl 
docs ! default-source / membership / resources-tools /advocacy / fa_mowa_seniorhunger.pdf?sfvrsn=^. 
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modity Supplemental Food Program (CSFP), which provides monthly food packages 
from USDA commodities, is funded to not only maintain the current caseloads but 
to enable nationwide expansion. Currently, CSFP only operates in 46 states, the 
District of Columbia and two Indian reservations. 

While notable progress is being made to “close the senior SNAP gap” — the gap be- 
tween those eligible for the program and those who participate — gaps continue to 
widen between the number of seniors struggling with hunger and those receiving 
nutritious meals through the Older Americans Act (OAA) as the funding for these 
successful and effective programs have neither kept pace with inflation nor demand. 
The consequences are acute, such as adding even more seniors onto waiting lists, 
reducing Meals-on- Wheels services and days of operation, and in some cases, forcing 
them to close their doors altogether. A Government Accountability Office report re- 
leased last summer found that about 83% of food-insecure seniors and 83% of phys- 
ically impaired seniors did not receive meals [through the OAA], but likely need 
them.® Currently, the Meals-on-Wheels network overall is serving 21 million fewer 
meals annually to seniors than we were a decade ago in 2005 ® due to declining Fed- 
eral and state grants; sta^ant private funding; and rising food and transportation 
costs. This slippery slope is concerning and, at a minimum, we must stave off this 
continuous decline not only for the health of our seniors, but for the health of our 
nation as a whole. 

This Subcommittee, Committee and Congress are best positioned to further sup- 
port and strengthen proven and effective programs serving our most vulnerable sen- 
iors and to adopt legislation favoring the bipartisan recommendations outlined in 
the National Commission on Hunger’s just-released report. Freedom From Hunger: 
An Achievable Goal for the United States of America {https:! ! 
hungercommission.rti.org !). The Meals-on-Wheels network commends the Commis- 
sion for acknowledging the evidence that our programs improve the health and qual- 
ity of life for America’s most vulnerable older citizens; and for offering two rec- 
ommendations to improve nutrition assistance options for people who are disabled 
or medically at risk. Accordingly, we urge Members of the Committee to consider 
the following policy priorities, and to commit to cross-Committee collaboration, when 
such recommendations may be outside of this Committee’s jurisdiction: 

1. Protect and Support Nutritional Access for Seniors via the Supplemental 
Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP) 

SNAP is our nation’s largest Federal nutrition program, targeting households at 
or below 130% of the Federal poverty line, or an annual income of $15,180 for a 
senior living alone, However, only about 40% of eligible seniors are enrolled in 
SNAP due to a variety of factors including stigma, misconceptions about the appli- 
cation process, and mobility or access issues, among others. On average, seniors on 
SNAP access only $129 a month,!^ however, it can mean the difference between 
having to choose between meals or prescriptions. We urge Congress to work with 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture to: 

• Ensure SNAP benefits are adequate. 

• Support SNAP outreach and promote and disseminate state-level best practices 
for improving senior SNAP participation, such as simplified applications and 
screening in senior centers. 

• Recognize the statute allowing states’ eligibility for surplus or “bonus” commod- 
ities through the OAA-authorized Nutrition Services Incentive Program. 

• Maximize voluntary contributions for home-delivered meals via SNAP, as has 
been allowed under the law since 1971, by supporting mobile point of sale de- 
vices for senior nutrition programs; similar to pilot tests that have occurred in 
farmers’ markets. 

• Analyze food security rates for all “elderly,” not just “elderly living alone” or 
“households with elderly,” in the annual Food Security Report. 


® U.S. Government Accountability Office. Older Americans Act: Updated Information on Unmet 
Need for Services. Retrieved from ivwiv.gao.gov j assets / 680 j 670738.pdf. 

^Administration for Community Living. Data Source: AGIO State Profiles, and the National 
Survey of OAA Participants. Retrieved from www.agid.acl.gov . 

i*’ United States Department of Agriculture. FY 2015 Income Eligibility Standards. Retrieved 
from www.fns.usda.gov i sites ! default i files jFY 15 _Income Standards.pdf. 

United States Department of Agriculture. Trends in Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Pro- 
gram Participation Rates: Fiscal Year 2010 to Fiscal Year 2013. Retrieved from 
www.fns.usda.gov / sites i default j files / ops i Trends2010-2013.pdf. 

United States Department of Agriculture. Characteristics of Supplemental Nutrition Assist- 
ance Program Participation Rates: Fiscal Year 2014. Retrieved from http: i j www.fns.usda.gov ! 
sites / default / files I ops I Characteristics2014.pdf . 
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• Define elderly as “60 and older” for the annual Food Security Report, not 65 
and older, which is consistent with other USDA nutrition program definitions 
for “elderly”. 

2. Fund, Reauthorize and Protect the Older Americans Act (OAA) 

The OAA has been the primary piece of Federal legislation supporting social and 
nutrition services to Americans age 60 and older since 1965. In 2013, the last year 
for which data exists, the OAA enabled more than 219 million meals to be provided 
to 2.4 million seniors. Despite the OAA’s longstanding bipartisan, bicameral sup- 
port, it has been unauthorized since 2011 and remains woefully under-funded. As 
such, we urge Congress to: 

• Pass S. 192, the Older Americans Reauthorization Act of 2015. The Senate 
unanimously adopted, S. 192, the Older Americans Act Reauthorization Act of 
2015 in July of last year. 

• Provide increased funding for OAA Nutrition Programs (Congregate, Home-De- 
livered and Nutrition Services Incentive Program) in FY 2017. We thank Con- 
gress for including a $20-1- million increase in the recently passed Consolidated 
Appropriations Act. 

• End sequestration for FY 2018 and beyond and replace it with a balanced plan. 
OAA programs were hit hard by the unnecessary and harsh cuts in 2013 and 
are still recovering. 

3. Modify Medicare and Medicaid to Meet the Nutritional Needs of Our 

Most Vulnerable Seniors 

As described above, the health consequences of inadequate nutrition are particu- 
larly severe for seniors. Proper nutrition, on the other hand, averts unnecessary vis- 
its to the emergency room, reduces falls, admissions and readmissions to hospitals, 
saving billions in Medicare and Medicaid expenses. It is notable that a senior can 
receive Meals-on-Wheels for an entire year for about the same cost of one day in 
the hospital or one week in a nursing home.^^ Accordingly, we recommend the fol- 
lowing: 

• Expand Medicare managed care plans to include coverage for home-delivered 
meals prepared and delivered by a private nonprofit for seniors with physician 
recommendation. 

• Expand Medicaid managed care plans to include coverage, with a physician rec- 
ommendation, for home-delivered meals prepared and delivered by a private 
nonprofit for individuals who are too young for Medicare, but who are at serious 
medical risk or have a disability. 

• Allow doctors to write billable Medicare and Medicaid “prescriptions” for nutri- 
tious and medically-appropriate meals prepared and delivered by a private non- 
profit for individuals prior to being discharged from a hospital. Seniors receiving 
short-term nutrition interventions post-hospital discharge, ranging from a daily 
hot meal to a combination of different meal types {i.e., lunch, dinner, snack, hot 
or frozen meals), has resulted in readmission rates of 6-7% as compared to na- 
tional 30 day readmission rates of 15-34%. 

The time to act is now, especially given the magnitude of the senior hunger prob- 
lem coupled with continued demo^aphic shifts resulting in a rapidly aging popu- 
lation. The good news is that the infrastructure already exists to meet vulnerable, 
food-insecure seniors across a continuum of need, through successful programs cur- 
rently administered through USDA and the Department of Health and Human 
Services if properly resourced. These programs support the most mobile seniors, 
who are able to shop for and/or prepare their own meals, to those who with a little 
assistance can socialize, exercise and eat nutritious meals together in congregate or 
group settings, to the least mobile, who are homebound and depend on that daily 
nutritious meal, friendly visit and safety check — that more than a meal service — 
from their local Meals-on-Wheels program to enable them to remain independent in 
their own homes. Working together to ensure that no senior in need struggles with 
hunger and isolation is not only an investment in our nation’s fiscal future, but it 


Administration for Community Living. Data Source: AGIO State Profiles, and the National 
Survey of OAA Participants. Retrieved from www.agid.acl.gov . 

Meals-on-Wheels America. United States Fact Sheet (2015, March). Retrieved from 
www.mealsonwheelsamerica.org I docs I default-source ! fact-sheets ! senior-fact-sheet-na- 
tional.pdf? sfvrsn=2. 

Meais-on- Wheels America. (2016, January). Comments on Proposed Discharge Planning 
Rule for Hospitals, Critical Access Hospitals, and Home Health Agencies (80 Fed. Reg. 68126). 
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is also a preventative prescription for significantly reducing Medicare and Medicaid 
expenses. 

Again, I want to sincerely thank the entire Subcommittee for your commitment 
to finding solutions to end hunger in America and the opportunity to testify before 
you. This is an issue that is not only within our reach to solve, but is also a moral, 
social and economic imperative. I hope my testimony has been both compelling and 
insightful, and I look forward to answering any questions you might have. 

The Chairwoman. Thank you, Mr. Faris. 

And Mr. Schneidewind, please proceed with your testimony. 

STATEMENT OF ERIC J. SCHNEIDEWIND, J.D., PRESIDENT- 
ELECT, AARP, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Mr. Schneidewind. Chairman Conaway, Subcommittee Chair- 
man Walorski, Ranking Member McGovern, and Members of the 
Subcommittee, thank you for holding today’s hearing on SNAP, and 
for inviting AARP to speak about the program’s positive impact on 
older Americans. 

My name is Eric Schneidewind, and I am the AARP President- 
elect. 

SNAP is a critical part of the nutrition safety net available to 
low-income families and people in need, including the elderly and 
people with disabilities. It is exceptionally effective and efficient at 
reducing food insecurity. Program performance is better than it 
ever has been, with over 99 percent of participating households 
meeting all the program’s eligibility requirements in Fiscal Year 
2014. 

Along with helping low-income persons eat healthier, more nutri- 
tious food, SNAP also helps stimulate the economy up to $9 for 
every $5 in SNAP benefits spent; an economic effect that was part 
of the program’s design. 

While SNAP is at the cornerstone of all public food assistance, 
other programs under the Subcommittee’s jurisdiction also address 
senior hunger in tandem with the vast private charitable network 
that assists seniors every day. Programs such as the Commodities 
Supplemental Food Program, the Emergency Food Assistance Pro- 
gram, the Senior Farmers’ Market Nutrition Program, as well as 
home-delivered and congregate meals authorized under Title III of 
the Older Americans Act, serve millions of seniors. But there is no 
replacement for SNAP when it comes to fighting hunger in all pop- 
ulation groups, and older Americans are no exception. 

I would like to take a moment to recognize Lisa Marsh Ryerson, 
President of AARP Foundation, a charitable affiliate of AARP, and 
to thank her for being here today. 

According to Foundation research, the younger segment of older 
Americans is often at deeper risk for food insecurity than their 
older counterparts. Even if they have specialized needs or limita- 
tions, they might not qualify for other nutrition assistance pro- 
grams geared toward older Americans. However, low-income sen- 
iors face problems that their younger counterparts do not; namely, 
reduced ability to re-enter the workforce, fixed incomes and retire- 
ment, and significantly higher medical costs. 

Seniors struggling with food security were over twice as likely to 
report being in poor health. Health care for someone over 65 costs 
three to five times what it costs for younger people. And research- 
ers have recently discovered that severely food-insecure individuals 
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required an average of $4,000 in care, compared to $2,806 for mod- 
erately food-insecure individuals, and only $1,608 for food-secure 
individuals. As the senior population grows, food security issues 
will continue to pressure the public and private healthcare system. 

For many seniors, food security can mean better management of 
a range of chronic diseases. Given the costs of chronic disease man- 
agement to the healthcare system, and particularly programs such 
as Medicare and Medicaid, we believe that there is a strong incen- 
tive for policymakers to look at hunger as a health issue. It can be 
key to bending the cost curve, especially for seniors. 

SNAP benefits help recipients afford other necessities such as 
housing and utility expenses. There may also be a positive effect 
on other health-related problems associated with food insecurity, 
such as postponing needed medical care, delaying or not taking 
prescribed medications, and increased emergency room use. By pro- 
viding SNAP benefits to individuals in need, we can help people 
live at home and age in place, helping to delay or prevent more 
costly institutional care and unnecessary hospitalizations. This 
saves taxpayer dollars because caring for people in their home costs 
about Vs of the amount that institutional care costs, and it is the 
option that is overwhelmingly preferred by the recipients. 

Seniors participate in SNAP at a lower rate than any age group 
due to both societal and policy-related barriers. However, prom- 
ising practices can remove barriers such as arduous application 
length, confusing medical expense deductions, asset tests, and in- 
person interviews for initial benefits and re-certification, which are 
difficult for homebound individuals. 

In Chicago, the AARP Foundation launched a mailer encouraging 
SNAP registration in targeted areas to link recipients with fresh 
fruits, vegetables, and proteins. The Foundation is also connecting 
fresh food supplies into food deserts, providing both application as- 
sistance and an ability to more easily use those funds on nutritious 
foods delivered into the community. 

The Chairwoman. Mr. Schneidewind, I am afraid you are out of 
time. 

Mr. Schneidewind. May I finish with my conclusions? 

The Chairwoman. Quickly. 

Mr. Schneidewind. We recommend that Congress refrain from 
making any further benefit cuts, and avoid making any structural 
changes that would weaken SNAP’s ability to respond to increased 
needs due to economic changes. We recommend that you resist ex- 
panded work requirements, particularly on workers 50 h-, who typi- 
cally take longer to find new permanent employment after being 
unemployed. We ask you to continue to protect categorical eligi- 
bility as in the last farm bill, which is essential to improving access 
to SNAP for low-income Americans of all ages, and that you invest 
in community-based initiatives to assist older adults and other vul- 
nerable populations in better managing chronic conditions. You 
should simplify the application process, lengthening re-certification 
periods, and provide additional incentives to states to expand eligi- 
bility — 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Schneidewind follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Eric J. Schneidewind, J.D., President-Elect, AARP, 

Washington, D.C. 

Chairman Conway, Subcommittee Chairman Walorski, Ranking Member McGov- 
ern, and Members of the Subcommittee, thank you for holding today’s hearing on 
the Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP, formerly known as food 
stamps), and for inviting AARP to speak about program’s positive impact on older 
Americans. My name is Eric Schneidewind, and I am the AARP President-elect. 
AARP is a nonprofit, non-partisan organization, with a membership of nearly 38 
million ages 50 -h, that helps people turn their goals and dreams into real possibili- 
ties, strengthens communities and fights for the issues that matter most to families. 

Overview of SNAP 

SNAP is a critical part of the nutrition safety net available to low-income families 
and people in need, including the elderly and people with disabilities. It has been 
shown that participating in SNAP can lead to improvements in a household’s food 
security status, especially for those with very-low food security. ^ The mechanism by 
which SNAP reduces food insecurity is simple — it increases a household’s food budg- 
et and enables them to buy more food than they would otherwise be able to pur- 
chase. Further studies show that while SNAP households see improved dietary in- 
takes, there is still much work to be done, particularly with those on low benefit 
levels.2 

Why SNAP is Effective 

SNAP is exceptionally effective and efficient at achieving its mission of reducing 
food insecurity. In Fiscal Year (FY) 2014, an average of 45.9 million individuals in 
22.4 million households received SNAP benefits every month. The average SNAP 
household had an income of only 58 percent of the Federal poverty line in 2014, 
with 82 percent of SNAP benefits going to households with a child, elderly, or dis- 
abled person.3 At the same time, program performance is better than it ever has 
been. In FY 2014, SNAP error rates stood at record lows with over 99 percent of 
participating households meeting all the program’s eligibility requirements.’^ 

Along with helping low-income persons eat healthier, more nutritious food, SNAP 
also helps stimulate the economy — up to $9 for every $5 in SNAP benefits spent.® 
This is not an unintentional effect. SNAP was designed to help more Americans dur- 
ing times of economic crisis and increased need, blunting the larger macroeconomic 
effects — including but not limited to reduced consumer spending on even essential 
items such as food — that are typically a result of higher unemployment and lower 
household incomes. The recent economic recession demonstrated the importance of 
SNAP in providing food assistance for families that would have otherwise gone with- 
out food. 

Public-Private Partnership Fighting Senior Hunger 

While SNAP is at the cornerstone of all public food assistance in the United 
States, we would be remiss if we do not mention other programs under the jurisdic- 
tion of this Subcommittee that also address the issue of senior hunger in tandem 
with the vast private charitable network that assists seniors every day. Programs 
such as the Commodity Supplemental Food Program (CSFP),® the Emergency Food 
Assistance Program (TEFAP), the Senior Farmers Market Nutrition Program 
(SFMNP),'^ as well as home-delivered and congregate meals authorized under Title 
III of the Older Americans Act,® serve millions of seniors. 

According to Feeding America, approximately 28 percent of their food banks’ cli- 
ents — 13 million Americans — are over the age of 50.® However, many of these Fed- 
eral programs are appropriately targeted to seniors with significant limitations in 
their activities of daily living (ADLs), such as the ability to shop for and prepare 
their own meals, as well as seniors who are homebound. And while the significant 


1 http:! / www.fns. usda.gov / sites ! default / files ! Measuring2013.pdf. 

^ http: I ! ivww.ajpmonline.org j article 1 80749-3797(15)00226-3 ! pdf . 

^ http:] / www.fns. usda.gov / sites ! default j files ! ops ! Characteristics2014.pdf. 

http: ! I www.fns. usda.gov ! snap / quality-control. 

^http:t ! www.ers.usda.gov I media ! 134117 ! err 103 l_.pdf. 

®CSFP served approximately 573,000 individuals in FY 2014: http: ! t www.fns.usda.gov ! sites I 
default ! files j pfs-csfp.pdf. 

'^SFMNP served 787,139 in FY 2014: http: j j www.fns.usda.gov j sites ! default ! files I sfmnp j 
SFMNP%20Profile%20for%20Participating%20State%20Agencies%20-%20FY2014.pdf. 

®OAA home-delivered and congregate meals served 2,405,394 seniors in FY 2013 http: I ! 
www.agid.acl.gov ! CustomTables I SPR (Results / . 
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charitable response is admirable, there is no replacement for SNAP when it comes 
to fighting hunger in all population groups — and older Americans are no exception. 

Importance of SNAP to Seniors 

Elderly households, which are defined as those with an individual over age 60, 
represented 19 percent of all SNAP recipients in FY 2014. Out of this cohort, 85 
percent received either Supplemental Security Income (SSI) or Social Security, and 
82 percent of elderly households receiving SNAP consisted of an elderly individual 
living alone. On average, elderly SNAP households received an average benefit of 
$129 per month.“ 

According to research by AARP Foundation — a charitable affiliate of AARP — over 
17 percent of adults over the age of 40 are food-insecure. Among age cohorts over 
age 50, food insecurity was worse for the 50-59 age group, with over ten percent 
experiencing either low or very-low food security. Among the 60-69 age cohort, over 
nine percent experienced similar levels of food insecurity, and over six percent 
among the 70+ population. This emphasizes the fact that the younger segment of 
older Americans are often at deeper risk for food security than their older counter- 
parts, primarily because they have yet to receive Social Security benefits and — even 
if they have specialized needs or limitations — might not qualify for other nutrition 
assistance programs geared toward older Americans. 

However, low-income seniors face problems that younger low-income Americans 
do not, namely reduced ability to re-enter the workforce, fixed incomes in retire- 
ment, as well as significantly higher medical costs. AARP research shows that older 
job seekers are more likely to look for work longer, and when they do re-enter the 
workforce, often have no choice but to take part-time or low-paying jobs. 

In 2012, 88 percent of SNAP households with seniors reported medical expenses.!^ 
The typical amount was $550 for the year, equivalent to $46 a month. AARP Foun- 
dation research shows that two in five American adults over age 50 had to cut down 
or skip meals in the last year because of a lack of food, and one in five have dif- 
ficulty buying nutritious food.'^^ 

According to the Centers for Disease Control and Prevention (CDC), the cost of 
health care of someone 65 and older is upwards of three to five times higher than 
the cost of care for someone in a younger cohort. And among the population over 
65, nearly 95 percent of health care costs go toward treating and managing chronic 
illnesses, 

Positive Impact on Health and Quality of Life 

For many seniors, food security can mean better management of a whole range 
of chronic diseases, and it can make the difference in being able to age-in-place with 
dignity or face no choice but to enter institutional care. Put in different terms, a 
marginally food-secure senior has a reduced nutritional intake equivalent to having 
$15,000 less in annual income when compared to food-secure seniors. 

Compared to food-secure seniors, those facing food insecurity are 53 percent more 
likely to die of a heart attack, 40 percent more likely to have congestive heart fail- 
ure, 22 percent more likely to face limitations of AJDLs, and are 60 percent more 
likely to suffer from depression, Overall, seniors struggling with food security were 
over twice as likely to report being in poor health, For example, as food insecurity 
worsens, health care utilization and total health care costs increases. Researchers 
recently discovered that severely food-insecure individuals required an average of 
$4,000 in care, compared to $2,806 for moderately food-insecure individuals and 
$1,608 for food-secure individuals. 

Given the costs of chronic disease management to the health care system, particu- 
larly programs such as Medicare and Medicaid, there is a strong incentive for policy- 
makers to look at hunger as a health issue. If we ensure that SNAP is accessible 
and sufficient, it can be a key strategy to bending the health care cost curve, espe- 
cially for seniors. One such example of how these causes are inexorably linked is 
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a recent study that showed that risk for hospital admissions for hypoglycemia 
spiked 27 percent in the last week of the month — as compared to the first week of 
the month — when food and SNAP budgets of low-income populations have often 
been exhausted A® 

Furthermore, SNAP benefits help recipients afford other basic necessities, such as 
housing and utility expenses, by freeing up household resources otherwise needed 
for food costs. There may also be a positive effect on other health related problems 
associated with food insecurity, such as postponing needed medical care, dela 3 dng 
or not taking prescribed medications, increased emergency room use, and more fre- 
quent hospitalizations among low-income adults.^® 

Another study showed that the costs of hunger to the entire health care system 
were an estimated $160 billion.^i As the senior population continues to p'ow, along 
with the incidence of chronic disease, food security issues will only continue to put 
more pressure on the public and private health care system. 

By providing SNAP benefits to those in need, we can help people live at home 
and age-in-place, helping to delay or prevent more costly institutional care and un- 
necessary hospitalizations, saving taxpayer dollars. Research demonstrates states 
that invest in home and community-based services, over time, slow their rate of 
Medicaid spending growth, compared to states that remain reliant on nursing 
homes. On average, the Medicaid program can provide services to help roughly 
three older adults and adults with physical disabilities live independently in their 
homes and communities for the cost of serving one person in a nursing home.^^ 

Barriers to Senior Participation 

While the public and private implications of food security might be most signifi- 
cant for seniors, they participate in SNAP at a lower rate than any age cohort. 
Where the overall participation rate for eligible households is 85 percent, only 41 
percent of eligible elderly households participate in SNAP. While the participation 
rate is slightly higher for households with only one elderly individual, at 54 percent, 
these rates remain woefully low, despite recent increases.^® 

Many barriers to older adults’ participation in SNAP are societal — some seniors 
are under the misconception that if they accept SNAP benefits they will exclude 
other people, many are embarrassed to accept public assistance, and others might 
not know they are eligible. However, promising practices can remove policy-related 
barriers such as arduous application length, in-person interviews for initial benefits 
and re-certification which are difficult for homebound individuals, confusing medical 
expense deductions, and asset tests. 

USDA has taken steps to implement programs such as the Elderly Simplified Ap- 
plication Project — which shortens applications, waives interviews, and lengthens re- 
certification periods — as well as the Standard Medical Deduction Demonstration, 
which allows elderly and disabled adults with more than $35 in out-of-pocket med- 
ical expenses to deduct a standard amount from their gross income in order to qual- 
ify for benefits. 

However, additional pilots, such as the Combined Application Projects — which 
screens individuals applying for Social Security and other benefits for eligibility in 
SNAP — create government efficiency while also improving outcomes for older Ameri- 
cans that might otherwise struggle with food security. And while asset tests have 
been phased out in most states, elderly individuals struggling with high medical ex- 
penses and limited incomes should not have to face such tests, especially when some 
states have asset tests as low as $3,250 for elderly and disabled adults. 

SNAP Outreach and Education Efforts 

SNAP outreach that can connect consumers directly to programs that serve the 
SNAP population can be effective. For example, in Chicago, AARP Foundation has 
launched a physical mailer encouraging SNAP registration in specifically targeted 
areas to link SNAP recipients with fresh fruits, vegetables, and proteins. The Foun- 
dation is also connecting fresh food supplies into food deserts — defined as urban 
neighborhoods and rural towns without ready access to fresh, healthy, and afford- 
able food — providing both SNAP application assistance and an ability to more eas- 
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ily use those funds on nutritious foods delivered to their community. Based on this 
learning, the Foundation is exploring how to create a SNAP application on 
smartphones and easy pathways to utilize benefits at SNAP approved grocery stores 
or food delivery that can maximize the volume of nutritious food available on a 
SNAP budget. The goal of this work is to create easily replicable application path- 
ways and immediately connect the recipient to healthy food options. 

New Innovative Approaches 

While addressing the issues of access to SNAP benefits is essential, it is also our 
belief that we must empower low-income older adults to be smarter, healthier con- 
sumers. To that end, it is important to implement and evaluate innovative program- 
ming that demonstrates addressing hunger as a health issue pays both private and 
public dividends. 

One of the AARP Foundation programs is a SNAP fruit and vegetable incentive 
program called Fre$h Savings. This program incentivizes the purchase of fresh 
fruits and vegetables by SNAP shoppers in Mississippi and Tennessee, where ac- 
cording to USDA 22 percent (Mississippi) and over 16 percent (Tennessee) of house- 
holds are food-insecure. Among those households with members age 50 and older, 
over 16 percent in Mississippi are food-insecure, as well as over ten percent in Ten- 
nessee. 

At the ten currently participating grocery stores, for every $10 spent by a SNAP 
consumer on fresh fruits and vegetables, a coupon will print at check-out for 60 per- 
cent off the next purchase of fresh fruits and vegetables, with a meiximum coupon 
value of $10 (maximum of two coupons per SNAP household, per month). At 16 cur- 
rently participating farmers’ markets, when a SNAP customer spends up to $10 
with their SNAP card, they will get the same amount in Fre$h Savings tokens to 
spend on fresh fruits and vegetables. In both stores and farmers’ markets, edu- 
cational materials are available to inform consumers about the Fre$h Savings pro- 
gram and its value for SNAP shoppers. 

Since September of last year, the program has distributed over 11,000 coupons at 
stores and over $2,500 in tokens at farmers’ markets. The coupons have been re- 
deemed at a rate of 27 percent, almost twice the typical redemption rate for a nor- 
mal coupon program at the participating stores. The program is already slated to 
expand into an additional 15 farmers’ markets and 12 more stores in Mississippi 
and Tennessee, and is beginning to build a business case for retailers to implement 
such programs on their own. 

Previous research on incentives at farmers’ markets and from a retail pilot 
by USDA have demonstrated these programs are effective at a much smaller 
scale; however, Fre$h Savings is one of the first such SNAP incentive programs to 
be implemented with a major, national retail grocer, which is where approximately 
33 percent of all SNAP benefits are spent and where 87 percent of all older Ameri- 
cans say they shop for food on a regular basis.^^-^® The potential to scale this pro- 
gram could have significant implications not only for the health and well-being of 
low-income Americans, but for retailers of any size. 

2014 Farm Bill 

The 2014 Farm Bill included the following major changes and outcomes: 

• Limited cuts to SNAP — larger cuts would have led to a less effective program 
to continue fighting hunger and food insecurity; 

• Maintained “expanded categorical eligibility,” preserving benefits for over two 
million people in households, including low-income working families and sen- 
iors; 

• Modified the Low-Income Home Energy Assistance Program (LIHEAP), but en- 
sured that no current SNAP recipient was removed from the program; 
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• Permitted nonprofits that purchase and deliver foods to the elderly and people 
with disabilities to accept SNAP as payment; 

• Authorized Community Supported Agriculture Organizations (CSAs) to become 
authorized SNAP retailers, expanding potential grantee connections; 

• Temporary Emergency Food Assistance Program (TEFAP) received an extra 
$200 million for commodities that will flow primarily through the food bank net- 
work; 

• The Commodity Supplemental Food Program (CSFP) now exclusively serves 
seniors, as pregnant and postpartum women and children have shifted to WIC; 

• Improved Access to Healthy Food: Food Insecurity Nutrition Incentive (FINI) 
grants were authorized with $100 million to states and community-based orga- 
nizations to increase the purchase of fresh produce where nutrition education 
is part of the anti-hunger strategy; 

• New data exchange standards to help ensure SNAP can share data with other 
key Federal and state programs more efficiently and effectively; and 

• Strengthened program integrity provisions while adding tools to combat traf- 
ficking and other program abuses, and restored bonus payments to reward pro- 
gram accuracy. 

Future Opportunities to Strengthen SNAP 

As the debate over SNAP moves forward, AARP recommends that we: 

• Refrain from making any further benefit cuts under SNAP that would jeop- 
ardize the program’s ability to carry out its important mission and avoid mak- 
ing any structural changes that would weaken SNAP’s ability to respond to in- 
creased needs due to changes in the economy; (Research suggests that policies 
which increase SNAP benefits have been shown to improve food security among 
low-income households.) 

• Resist expanded work requirements under SNAP above those already in place, 
particularly any new requirements on workers 50 -h who typically take longer 
than younger workers to find new permanent employment after being unem- 
ployed; 

• Continue to protect categorical eligibility — as was done in the last farm bill — 
it is essential to improving access to SNAP for low-income Americans of all 
ages; 

• Invest in community-based initiatives to assist older adults and other vulner- 
able populations in better managing chronic conditions through nutrition and 
physical activity; 

• Simplify and improve the application process for SNAP: Preliminary evidence 
from USDA pilots show that simplifying applications, lengthening re-certifi- 
cation periods, and screening seniors applying for other public benefits are im- 
provements to the administration of SNAP that create more efficient and effec- 
tive government while also improving the quality of life of low-income older 
Americans. Some other programs, such as the Standard Medical Deduction 
Demonstration, help to give a more accurate estimate of medical costs’ impact 
on a senior’s income, thereby giving them more sufficient benefits; 

• Allow grandparent and other non-parent caregivers to apply for benefits on be- 
half of the children in their care; 

• Provide additional incentives to states to undertake reforms to expand SNAP 
eligibility for low-income households, such as eliminating asset tests for low-in- 
come older households and/or expanding income and resource deductions; and 

• Closely monitor restrictions on outreach included in the 2014 Farm Bill to 
evaluate whether they are having a negative impact on SNAP for vulnerable 
populations that already face barriers to participation. 

Again, thank you for holding this hearing and for understanding the important 
role of SNAP in addressing food insecurity among low-income seniors. I am happy 
to answer any questions. 
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The Chairwoman. Mr. Schneidewind, I am going to have to cut 
you off there, in deference to all the other witnesses, but I appre- 
ciate your testimony. 

Mr. Schneidewind. Thank you. 

The Chairwoman. Absolutely. 

Ms. Leibman, I wanted to direct my question to you. In addition 
to sitting as Chairwoman of the Subcommittee, I also sit on the 
House Armed Services Committee and the Veterans Committee as 
well, so I know all too well how the VA system is broken in so 
many ways. But in situations where there are delays in VA bene- 
fits, which is often for thousands of people, can SNAP be useful be- 
cause of how quickly it can absolutely be brought into the system, 
and then can you just kind of talk to the fact of how SNAP is used 
as a bridge in some of these situations? 

Ms. Leibman. Absolutely. The concept of having adequate food is 
an important part of the healing process for people, and helps them 
get back up on their feet. So obviously, the more quickly people can 
access those benefits, particularly people who are struggling with 
disabilities when they return from being mobilized, the better for 
them. And one of the consequences of the way in which the system 
is currently working at the VA is that not only are they having 
delays, sometimes they are not even asked about whether they can 
qualify, given opportunities to apply for the benefits themselves. 
And in thinking through the relationship between what the social 
workers, the medical professionals are being confronted with when 
someone comes in the door at the VA, they need to really address 
whether or not these people are struggling with food insecurity. 
They don’t even ask. I think at the outset, if they are asked about 
that, there will be a move in the direction of getting them applica- 
tion assistance, which, again, becomes a secondary issue because 
sometimes the application process itself is very onerous, and as I 
said, it can result in terrible delays. So expediting that process for 
veterans who are seeking qualification as disabled would do tre- 
mendous good in helping them to recover. 

The Chairwoman. I appreciate it. 

And then just quickly, Mr. Faris, the Meals-on- Wheels Program 
in my district is phenomenal in the South Bend area that serves 
a regional area, and really is one of the models for a lot of the Mid- 
west. I am just curious though, what are some of the impediments 
to seniors actually seeking out benefits; that generation of senior 
citizens. And it seems like it is so disproportionate, such a tiny 
amount of seniors actually reach out, yet they are so far down the 
list of food insecurity, what are some of the impediments that you 
have seen, because Meals-on-Wheels is a revolutionary program 
that works hand-in-hand with SNAP. So I guess twofold; what are 
some of the impediments from seniors reaching out, and then sec- 
ond, do you see SNAP as a program that has been an easy partner 
with, and perhaps, more organizations coming alongside? 

Mr. Faris. Yes, ma’am. One of the most difficult tasks that 
Meals-on-Wheels organizations have in trying to encourage, when 
we see needy individuals who could certainly benefit from the 
SNAP benefits, is getting them to truly understand it. And what 
we are dealing with here is egos. They are not looking for a hand- 
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out. They don’t want to get too far out in front. They are proud peo- 
ple. That is first and foremost in it. 

One of the other things, they think that the process is difficult. 
When they have all of the life challenges bearing down on them at 
this advanced stage in life, it is sometimes more than they can 
handle. They think it is an onerous process to go through. And 
probably third, I would say that they think the benefit is too small. 
Most of them think they are not going to get anything. There are 
probably some out there that would think that they would be tak- 
ing benefits from other people as well. 

It has been a difficult program to work for a lot of Meals-on- 
Wheels organizations. Speaking from our own, it is not as easy to 
get people signed up as it could be and should be. We would like 
to see a much more streamlined process. 

The Chairwoman. Thank you. I appreciate it. 

And, Ms. Leibman, one final question. I am back to VA, because 
I am thinking about casework that comes into our offices, all of our 
offices. Congressional offices around the country, and issues with 
delays, patient care, applications, phenomenal delays in disability 
assessments and those kinds of things. So when we are talking 
about, for example, if we made a move and we said we want to 
focus a lot more on these SNAP benefits toward veteran organiza- 
tions, I cringe when I think about asking the VA to do one more 
thing because so many of the things that are happening are not 
done correctly. So if we were looking at a way to expedite that proc- 
ess or something like that, would this be something that we would 
work more on the USD A end and making sure those connections 
are timely and efficient, and that type of a thing, not just handing 
this over to the VA and having them reach back to the USDA? How 
does that sound? We are almost out of time, but maybe I can talk 
to you about it afterwards to at least plant the seed. How does that 
work? 

Ms. Leibman. The good news is that the VA and USDA have 
begun a dialogue in which they are talking exactly about these 
issues, that they are demonstrating extraordinary leadership and 
innovation and trying to find ways to work together to resolve some 
of these issues. 

The Chairwoman. Good. 

Ms. Leibman. I think the movement forward has begun, and the 
support from Congress to see that happen is probably essential. 

The Chairwoman. I appreciate it. 

Mr. McGovern is yielding to Ms. Adams, 5 minutes. 

Ms. Adams. Thank you very much. Thank you. Madam Chair. 
And Ranking Member McGovern, thank you. And to all of our 
guests, thank you very much. 

Of the six counties that are represented by my district, the 12th 
in North Carolina, the Department of Health and Human Services 
estimates that 25,000 or more able-bodied adults without depend- 
ents will be impacted by the reinstatement of SNAP work require- 
ments. This includes over 10,000 adults in Mecklenburg and 8,000 
in Guilford, where I live. And an able-bodied adult can continue to 
receive SNAP benefits only if they enroll in an employment and 
training program, but most counties do not have the funds nec- 
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essary to meet the Federal matching requirement for the SNAP 
employment and training program. 

Ms. Leibman, you mentioned in your testimony that ABAWD 
work requirements will impact 60,000 veterans nationwide. Where 
have you seen success in connecting ABAWDs to joh training pro- 
grams that allow them to continue receiving SNAP benefits? 

Ms. Leibman. I am, personally, not aware of any stellar, out- 
standing programs that have been focused on moving veterans 
through the employment training system, and when they are also 
in the category of ABAWDs, into gainful employment. That is not 
a focus or an emphasis of what MAZON does, so it is possible those 
programs exist but it is not something of which I am aware. 

Ms. Adams. Thank you. 

Mr. Schneidewind, my office is currently drafting legislation that 
will strengthen the SNAP Program, and make the standard med- 
ical deduction permanently authorized. This is going to allow sen- 
iors and the disabled to include their medical expenses when they 
apply for SNAP benefits, without having to itemize every out-of- 
pocket purchase they make just to receive more adequate SNAP 
benefits. Nationally, how much do you see the medical expense de- 
duction being under-utilized by seniors and the disabled due to the 
lack of a standard medical deduction in all 50 states? 

Mr. Schneidewind. Well, I don’t have estimates of that precise 
element, but I can tell you that seniors apply for SNAP at a rate 
almost V 2 of the other populations, and we have found that very 
complicated requirements for application, frequent re-certification, 
requirement for many people to leave their home when they don’t 
have mobility to make that application, all of these factors have de- 
terred or discouraged seniors from applying for those benefits. So 
we believe some of the complexities and the requirements in eligi- 
bility need to be simplified and certainly reduced to increase par- 
ticipation of seniors. 

Ms. Adams. Thank you very much. And I want to thank all of 
you for your testimony. And, Mr. McGovern, I thank you for yield- 
ing. And, Madam Chair, I am going to yield back my time. 

The Chairwoman. Thank you. 

I now yield to Chairman Conaway, 5 minutes. 

Mr. Conaway. Thank you. Again, I thank the witnesses for being 
here. 

Mr. Faris, you mentioned that most Meals-on-Wheels programs 
had waiting lists or backlog lists. 

Mr. Faris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Conaway. Can you walk us through why that is the case, 
and would all of those folks already be on the SNAP program, and 
then give us the mechanics of how SNAP interrelates with Meals- 
on-Wheels. In other words, do you get payments from SNAP? Help 
us understand the program as to why there are backlogs. 

Mr. Faris. In the Older Americans Act nutrition programs today 
there is a significantly smaller number of meals being served annu- 
ally than what was being served 10 years ago. We are serving actu- 
ally 21 million fewer meals this year than in 2005. 

One of the big challenges that we have out there is that funding 
for the Older Americans Act has not kept pace with the growth of 
the population. 
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Mr. Conaway. And that is where the funding for Meals-on- 
Wheels comes from? 

Mr. Faris. That is where the large part of Meals-on- Wheels fund- 
ing comes from. 

Mr. Conaway. Okay. Do you get funds from the SNAP Program 
as well? 

Mr. Faris. In Texas, in our program, we have great difficulty uti- 
lizing SNAP. We should be able to, but we do not have the ability 
for the electronic funds benefit cards. 

Mr. Conaway. Is that a restriction on your side or on the state 
side, or the Fed side? 

Mr. Faris. It is difficult working with the state. 

Mr. Conaway. Okay. 

Mr. Faris. So what we do is encourage the clients out there, the 
participants, recipients, needy seniors, to be using their SNAP ben- 
efits for other necessities there at the grocery store. 

Mr. Conaway. Right. And the backlog is caused by just the fund- 
ing shortage? 

Mr. Faris. That is the biggest problem. 

Mr. Conaway. Right. 

Ms. Tebbens, thank you for your story, and I appreciate that. Ms. 
Leibman, thank you as well for the work you do. 

Other than the basic housing allowance, which is hard to justify 
the differential between the treatment, that is clearly something 
we ought to address, are there other things that stand in the way 
of getting these veterans the help they need, or the active duty 
folks the help they need? 

Ms. Leibman. Yes, sir. Excuse me. The difference between quali- 
fying for SNAP and becoming food-secure is something that the 
Committee and Congress should pay attention to because the sup- 
port of SNAP is essential to allowing people to have some support 
for purchasing power with regard to groceries, but it doesn’t mean 
that these individuals have become food-secure in their households. 
So some of this has to do with the complications that come from 
moving from state to state, when they are deployed from one place 
to another, so there is a lack of consistency in the ways in which 
people apply for benefits in states, that the rules can change, the 
qualifications for them can change. There are issues for them with 
regard to emergency financial situations that come up. So some of 
this is not uncommon to other parts of the population, but in a 
military context there is less support for addressing some of those 
needs, in part because of the stigma attached for seeking assist- 
ance, and then access to those programs and benefits that may or 
may not be close to base or where they are stationed. 

Mr. Conaway. Okay. 

Mr. Faris, you mentioned that 92 year old lady in your testi- 
mony. Thelma? What was her name? 

Mr. Faris. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Conaway. The lady you mentioned, her name? 

Mr. Faris. Yes, Emily. 

Mr. Conaway. Emily, excuse me. Is there a part of your program 
that tries to engage families? In other words, if Emily has no fam- 
ily at all, we have to get families involved. Is there a way that you 
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guys look at that to try to augment support for these folks that get 
contact, other than just the Meals-on- Wheels? 

Mr. Faris. We try as hard as we can. What we are now seeing, 
in individuals like Emily, so many of them are outliving their fami- 
lies and their friends, and the families that they do have left are 
too many generations down and they have lost interest, and so it 
is very difficult. We do everything we can to try to get them in- 
volved. 

Mr. Conaway. Yes. Are there legal barriers that we need to ad- 
dress that prevents you from actually doing a better job at that? 

Mr. Faris. I am not aware of any legal barriers. No, sir. 

Mr. Conaway. Okay. Again, thank you for helping us understand 
these special populations, and we will continue to work to improve 
these programs. 

This is among that group that very few folks among us would say 
we shouldn’t be trying to help. Probably have a difference of opin- 
ion on the able-bodied adults with no dependents, but certainly the 
majority of the folks you represent are a population that all of us 
have a heart for, and we need to try and figure out how to do that 
better. Thank you for the work you do as advocates. 

And with that, I yield back. 

The Chairwoman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I now yield to Congressman McGovern. 

Mr. McGovern. Thank you. 

Well, first of all, let me thank you all for your testimony. And 
you all were incredibly eloquent, but I have to say that your testi- 
mony is sad. We live in the richest country in the history of the 
world, and we have a big chunk of our population that doesn’t 
know whether they can put food on the table. We have people who 
are hungry, and we all should be ashamed of that. This reflects a 
failure of government to respond adequately. We all have nothing 
but praise for charities, but let’s be honest, charities can’t do this 
alone. And I have advocated for some time that the White House 
put together a White House conference on food, nutrition, and hun- 
ger to connect the dots. 

Ms. Leibman, you talked about the conversation going on be- 
tween the VA and the USDA. That is encouraging, but there needs 
to be conversations amongst multiple agencies and departments, 
not only at the Federal level, but Federal, state and local level, 
with the private-sector, with charities, with food banks, with orga- 
nizations like AARP, and all the different groups out there that 
have anything to do with this. 

And Mr. Schneidewind mentioned that hunger should be treated 
as a health issue, and I agree with him. But the problem around 
here is that the budget for SNAP doesn’t come out of the budget 
for Medicare or Medicaid, and so, we are not very good at saving 
money over here if we have to spend a little bit over here. 

I began by expressing my concern about what happened over the 
weekend in South Carolina. I just want to ask for the record, does 
anybody here think that it is a good idea to block-grant SNAP? 
Anybody? 

Ms. Leibman. No. 

Mr. Schneidewind. No. 
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Mr. McGovern. Okay. All right. And based on the testimony not 
only from those of you here but from the other hearings we have 
had, the benefit that currently exists seems inadequate to be able 
to get people to a point where they are no longer food-insecure. In 
other words, most of these people who get on SNAP have to rely 
on other programs as well, or go to food banks or food pantries. So 
does anyone here think that the benefit is adequate? 

Ms. Leibman. No. 

Mr. SCHNEIDEWIND. No. 

Mr. McGovern. All right. Okay. I appreciate your direct an- 
swers. 

My colleague, Ms. Adams, raised this issue of ABAWDs again, 
and they tend to get a bad rap. And to make it clear for my col- 
leagues, these are people we are told that in this year up to one 
million of the nation’s poorest adults who fit into this category will 
be cut off of SNAP, as a 3 month limit on SNAP benefits for unem- 
ployed adults who are not disabled, or raising minor children, re- 
turns in many areas. I think a lot of people don’t understand the 
very difficult circumstances that some of these people face. 

Now, up here in Congress, these so-called reforms have been put 
into place. But, no one in Congress is on food stamps, no one is on 
SNAP, and so it sounds like a reform. We will just incentivize peo- 
ple to work, or we will incentivize people to get job training. But 
one of the realities is that many of these poor individuals who will 
be cut off are veterans, they have honorably served our country, 
and some of them are now deeply struggling. 

Ms. Leibman, if you can just talk to us about the overlap be- 
tween the veteran population and ABAWDs, that would be very 
helpful. 

Ms. Leibman. Yes. There is a significant overlap, obviously. And 
I referenced the notion that there would be 60,000 veterans, is the 
best estimates that we have been able to gather, that would lose 
their benefits when the time limits are implemented, when they 
are now going to have time limits on when they can get SNAP. And 
the challenges that they face have to do with having adequate ac- 
cess to training programs, which Congresswoman Adams ref- 
erenced, and that — and there is a program in Washington State, 
that my colleague reminded me of, that is, in fact, an efficacious 
program, so there is a model to look to. But there have to not only 
be enough slots in those training programs, the training programs 
have to be meaningful, they have to be relevant to the job market 
in that particular community, and then there have to be jobs avail- 
able. 

Mr. McGovern. Right. 

Ms. Leibman. And not all of that can come together at the same 
moment and the same time, for everyone who is looking. And for 
veteran populations that may become mobile, that is, they have to 
move again to look for work and start over again. And during all 
this period of time, they are no longer getting benefits so they are 
no longer able to sustain themselves. 

So there is a circle. 

Mr. McGovern. These people are not lazy. 

Ms. Leibman. No. 
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Mr. McGovern. They are not content at just being on SNAP, I 
mean they would like very much to have a job. But, because the 
situation is a lot more complicated than sometimes we make it, the 
situation that they face right now is that they may lose their ben- 
efit. 

Ms. Leibman. That is correct. Nobody has an easy or comfortable 
life living on government benefits. 

Mr. McGovern. Right. 

Ms. Leibman. It is not a boon, it is, in fact, a very limited exist- 
ence, and one which virtually everybody on the program who is not 
currently employed, which a huge a percentage are, of course, is 
seeking a way to get off of government benefits, unless, of course, 
they are in a position where they are so vulnerable that they can- 
not find a way to get revenue in any other way, and then we need 
to find other programs that help to support them. 

Mr. McGovern. Thank you. 

The Chairwoman. I now recognize Congressman Thompson, 5 
minutes. 

Mr. Thompson. Madam Chair, thank you so much for this hear- 
ing. I want to thank you and thank Chairman Conaway, despite 
some of the things you might have heard, there are no preconceived 
conclusions here. We are having an honest dialogue, just like some 
other folks had an honest dialogue over the weekend. And in that 
dialogue, we are going to hear different ideas; some we may agree 
with, some we don’t, but unless we can have that dialogue, because 
we are not going to achieve our objective of making sure these are 
the best possible programs to meet the needs of folks who are out 
there. 

These are important issues to me. Thirty years ago, my wife and 
I were starting out with our family, first child, we were on the WIC 
Program. Ms. Tebbens, I remember how uncomfortable back then 
we were taking those vouchers to the local IGA, but how important 
that was in terms of ensuring that my wife and our unborn and 
newborn son, Parker, who is now a 31 year old pastor, was able 
to get the nutrition that he needed to be healthy. 

I am a military dad. I have a son and a daughter-in-law, the 
daughter-in-law is out of the Army now, but I am well aware of the 
military food insecurity, especially for those folks, when they go 
into the military, they are maybe a little older and they have a 
number of kids, just an El, E2, E3, it is challenging, and I am glad 
I am hearing good ideas here of what we need to do. 

I am a former therapist and a licensed nurse home adminis- 
trator, so I know that senior nutrition is about senior health, it is 
about independence, and so I look forward to working on the Older 
Americans Act. I am also a proud member of the Howard Area 
Lions Club, and we maintain a food pantry. There are many dif- 
ferent ways we attack hunger and nutrition. SNAP is a supple- 
mental nutrition assistance program. It is not meant to be the end- 
all. I remember back when we were eligible for the WIC benefits, 
we also regularly received bags of groceries every time we left my 
in-laws. My mother-in-law packed the bag and my wife and I still 
reflect back on that, how important family was during those times. 

With our Lions Club, we have a food pantry, but we also do 
something — I don’t know if a lot of food pantries do this or food 
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banks. Our members deliver. Not everything, but there are folks 
who just can’t travel. They live in remote areas, they have difficul- 
ties with transportation. And it seems to me it is really kind of in- 
teresting, as a former health care person and a rehab person, I just 
see the value in that because of what they see. It is contact that 
they have, these folks have, they are living by themselves nor- 
mally, a little more isolated, and they get to see things. They may 
recognize health changes, they may talk about other needs. 

And so my question for you really centers around that. We have 
heard from various witnesses in our review of the SNAP that every 
person’s circumstances are different, and the best way to help a 
person is when you work with them to address their challenges 
from a holistic perspective. How does the personal connection, the 
person delivering the meals, better enable you to assist them with 
their needs beyond food assistance, and what sort of challenges are 
you able to recognize that one might not see if the groceries are 
simply left at the door? And anyone that would like to take that 
question on, I appreciate it. 

Mr. Paris. I would be happy to. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Paris. 

Mr. Paris. Congressman, thank you very much. Every situation 
is unique, and in the world of Meals-on- Wheels, we try to address 
each situation as uniquely as we can. 

The majority of the folks that we see are homehound, meaning 
they have difficulty getting out of the house easily. Some of them 
are able to take a parcel of food like you are talking about there 
in the box, and still able to do something with that, prepare their 
meals, some though, as I mentioned in my remarks about Emily, 
don’t have the ability to stand for long and prepare that meal. So 
it all depends on the individual situation. 

We start out with having a case manager go out and take a look, 
and just a general observation as to what is going on in the house 
and what the person’s needs are, and try to get our best assess- 
ment on that. It is followed up either by volunteers delivering the 
meals once they begin service, or it may be paid staff in some 
cases, but just ongoing observations, because things change. We are 
talking about a rapidly aging population, and things can change in 
the blink of an eye. Health can definitely turn when we least ex- 
pect it. 

The volunteer checking on that person daily can observe that. 
Their cognitive skills may not be what they were. They may not be 
recognizing the person coming to the door like they were. Their ap- 
pearance may have changed. And so we can get back. 

Chairman Conaway was asking about families. In cases where 
there are still families involved, we can pass that information onto 
them or other caregivers along the way, and hopefully there would 
be caregivers there. 

It could be a safety issue. There could be a smell of natural gas 
or something like that in the house. When you just have a box de- 
livered to the door, that is not the exact same thing. 

Mr. Thompson. Thank you very much. 

Ms. Leibman. If I could add. Congressman, the notion that char- 
ity helps to support the government programs is an important con- 
cept and it is an important partnership. But, it is the government 
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programs that provide the kind of consistent, stable, and baseline 
support that these families need, and that charity alone could 
never be responsive enough. In fact, I am sure, as you are aware, 
the pantries that provide assistance to families do so on a very ir- 
regular basis, meaning that you may be able to come in for gro- 
ceries on one day on a particular week, and then not again for an- 
other month. 

The Chairwoman. I have to cut you off there. Sorry. 

The chair recognizes Congresswoman DelBene. 

Ms. DelBene. Thank you. Madam Chair. And thanks to all the 
witnesses for being with us today. We really appreciate your time. 

I want to note, since we are discussing the needs of veterans as 
part of today’s hearing, I recently was volunteering at one of the 
food banks in my district, at Hopelink, and in my district, 40 per- 
cent of food bank client households have at least one person cur- 
rently serving or who previously served in the military. And this 
number goes up to near 58 percent in King County in Washington 
State, and at least 62 percent in Snohomish County. And as part 
of that. Madam Chair, I wanted to ask unanimous consent to insert 
into the record a letter from Food Lifeline, which is an organization 
fighting hunger in our district, that elaborates on this even more. 
Thank you. 

[The letter referred to is located on p. 599.] 

Ms. DelBene. I also wanted to go back to some of the discussion 
we have had on able-bodied adults without dependents, and the 
cliff that we see when folks are unable to find employment pro- 
grams, or unable to find work. As we talked about earlier, nation- 
wide the ABAWD cliff includes 60,000 veterans, 60,000, and ac- 
cording to the Center on Budget and Policy Priorities, over 40 per- 
cent of this vulnerable population are women, close to Vs are over 
the age of 40, about V 2 are white. Vs are African American and Vio 
are Hispanic, and we know that Native American populations will 
also be hit hard. 

I helped introduce legislation, the SNAP Work Opportunities Act, 
that would provide an exception to the 3 month time limit for those 
looking for work in states that don’t have the resources to offer 
them job training or workfare opportunities. As was noted, thanks 
to Ms. Leibman for pointing out, we have had a lot of work in my 
State of Washington on SNAP employment and training, education 
and training efforts, and we know that there are pilots now that 
we helped start in the last farm bill that will continue to hopefully 
come up with great ideas of how we can use SNAP E&T to again 
help folks not need SNAP programs anymore because they are able 
to find jobs that allow them to be self-sufficient. 

But I wanted to hear more broadly, from everyone on the panel 
today, about how the ABAWD cliff will hurt populations that you 
are representing. Ms. Leibman, you talked a little bit, but are there 
others who can tell us a little bit more about how this has affected 
some of the folks that you have been working with? 

Mr. ScHNEiDEWiND. Well, we at AARP, at least, know that there 
are potentially one million people affected, and it is serious enough 
so that we are looking at it and believe it may need revision, and 
that work will go forward to take a careful look at it. 

Ms. DelBene. Go ahead, Mr. Faris. 
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Mr. Faris. One of the challenges we have is that once a senior 
hits the poverty level, it is very hard for them to climh out of that 
poverty level, and work opportunities are not there. And we are 
talking about able-bodied seniors here, as opposed to those that are 
homebound. It is very, very difficult for those that are needing 
work at that age when it is not available to them. 

Ms. DelBene. Thank you. 

Mr. Schneidewind, in your written testimony you ask for Con- 
gress to keep work requirements for SNAP at their current level. 
Can you elaborate on why you have made that suggestion in your 
written testimony? 

Mr. Schneidewind. Well, pretty clearly, right now among sen- 
iors, as I have said, the participation rate in SNAP is already quite 
low, in the 40 percent range versus 80 percent range of otherwise 
eligible people. So we think that any heightened work require- 
ments would further reduce the participation. And really, it is crit- 
ical to keep an increased participation because this is really a 
healthcare cost issue. If we can keep people in their homes through 
SNAP benefits, they may then avoid institutional care, which can 
cost Medicare and Medicaid almost three times, particularly Med- 
icaid, three times the amount that you would have to pay to keep 
them in home. And that is where they want to be is at home. So 
we think that, really, the requirements should be liberalized rather 
than tightened, because this is a program that can save taxpayers 
money through reducing institutional care. 

Ms. DelBene. Thank you. Thanks again to all of you. 

And I yield back. Madam Chair. 

The Chairwoman. Thank you. 

The chair recognizes Congressman Gibbs, for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Gibbs. Yes, thank you. Thank you all for coming to help en- 
lighten us a bit with how these programs work and what the chal- 
lenges and struggles are. 

I have really b^een hearing Ms. Tebbens talk about your experi- 
ence, and thank you for your family’s service. Can you elaborate on 
why some military families choose to live on the base versus off the 
base? Is there a difference in cost? 

Ms. Tebbens. Yes. When we first moved to Washington, I was 
under the impression that since the military is moving you, and 
the military has housing, that housing would just be a given. You 
would just show up at the housing office and they would tell you 
where you are living, and that would be it. But I came to find out 
that at most military bases there is actually quite an extensive 
wait list. It could be 6 months to a year, it could be even 2 V 2 years; 
a very, very long wait. 

Mr. Gibbs. Yes. 

Ms. Tebbens. So in those instances, you are forced to rent. The 
housing office does have binders and stuff there that you can look 
through of local properties and such. So when we started looking 
around, we knew how much we would be getting in BAH, and so 
we specifically chose an apartment that the monthly rent would be 
far enough under our BAH that the difference would also be able 
to cover our utilities so that it would kind of be flush. And also we 
were moving from Arizona, and so we kind of had to set up all of 
our military move stuff through the local Air Force base, which was 
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really odd and difficult. And so when we moved up there, we actu- 
ally had no idea that you are supposed to get up-front money be- 
fore you move each time to help offset some of the costs. And be- 
cause we didn’t know to put in the proper paperwork for it, we 
didn’t actually get any of that. So when we got the apartment, we 
actually had to ask my parents for a last-minute loan just to pay 
first month’s rent and deposit. 

Mr. Gibbs. Okay. So we need to figure out what is going on there 
to help facilitate that. 

Ms. Tebbens. Right. Yes. 

Mr. Gibbs. And, Mr. Faris, through the multiple hearings we 
have had, we have talked quite a bit about the challenges in rural 
America versus the more populated urban areas when addressing 
hunger. People just normally assume that if you live in an urban 
area, you have more access to grocery stores in a close proximity. 
But, however, we have learned that not always might be the case. 
And can you maybe elaborate, the difference might be living here 
in Washington, D.C., versus living in my rural county back home 
in Ohio, some of the challenges you face as an organization, and 
what the similarities are fighting hunger, and then also the chal- 
lenges in rural and urban? 

Mr. Faris. Yes, sir. First off, we know that seniors living in rural 
areas are going to be much poorer than others across the popu- 
lation. Their food insecurity is going to be far greater. And so that 
is one of the challenges that starts off in the rural areas. The other 
thing in the more rural areas is resources are not there, and 
whether it is local community programs or governmental programs. 
Transportation is first and foremost; how do we get access to the 
resources that are available to them. So that is very, very difficult 
in the rural area. 

One might say that in the urban area that there would be more 
resources. Hopefully there would be more resources. Hopefully 
there would be transportation. That is not always the case. It var- 
ies from community to community. 

In the frail, elderly, homebound, extremely needy population that 
we are working with, that are behind closed doors, we are not sure 
exactly what we are going to find, and that is the same whether 
it is in urban or rural, because many times, by the time we dis- 
cover what is really behind that door, it is often too late. 

Mr. Gibbs. Yes. 

Mr. Faris. So it is challenges in both spectrums. 

Mr. Gibbs. Right. 

Thank you. I yield back. 

The Chairwoman. Thank you. 

The gentlewoman from Arizona, Mrs. Kirkpatrick, is not a Mem- 
ber of the Subcommittee but has joined us today. Pursuant to Com- 
mittee Rule XI(e), I have consulted with the Ranking Member, and 
we are pleased to welcome her to join in on the questioning of wit- 
nesses. 

So, Mrs. Kirkpatrick, 5 minutes. Thank you. 

Mrs. Kirkpatrick. Thank you. Madam Chair. And thank you for 
allowing me to participate in this hearing. I thank the Committee 
for having this hearing. 
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I represent a very large rural district in Arizona, and hunger and 
food insecurity are major, major problems. I visit the food banks in 
my district and the food pantries, and one of the things I have ob- 
served over the years is younger families with children coming in. 
They are underemployed, they are talking with other people there 
about where they can find another job to help them get off of as- 
sistance. I think often about hearing from a pediatrician several 
years ago who said that she has seen more infants with malnutri- 
tion than ever before because the parents are diluting formula. And 
I have a 7 month old grandson and I know what a voracious appe- 
tite he has, and it really saddens me that parents are having to 
make that choice. 

And so my first question is for you, Ms. Leibman. I want to ask 
you about the Family Subsistence Supplemental Allowance, FSSA 
Program, that was set up to help our military families. I know 
some of these families I am seeing are military families or veteran 
families, and that program is set to sunset. And so I have two 
questions. Why didn’t that program work, and what are we doing 
to make sure that these families, who are struggling to put food on 
the table, have the assistance that they need? 

Ms. Leibman. When FSSA was created, it was created to serve 
more of a political purpose than a practical one, and it has been 
designed in its application process and approach to really deter 
people from accessing it. So you have to go through the chain of 
command in order to receive FSSA. And for many people who are 
currently serving in the military, not only is that simply not an op- 
tion for them, they want to come in and speak to the commanding 
officer of the base. 

Mrs. Kirkpatrick. Can you elaborate a little bit on that chain- 
of-command? Is it just one person or multiple people? 

Ms. Leibman. No, you must go all the way up the chain-of-com- 
mand to the top ranking individual on the base. In part, you often 
have to do this because the individuals whom you normally would 
consult about support and assistance, the chaplain’s office. In the 
Air Force it is the sergeant majors who serve more as that access, 
but they don’t even know that there is a program called FSSA. 
Some of them don’t even know that active duty military members 
can apply for SNAP. FSSA is very similar in its support to what 
SNAP offers, but accessing it can be very challenging for these ac- 
tive duty military members. So there could be ways to fix it. The 
benefit level could be adjusted so it really was truly serving the re- 
alistic needs of members in the military. The application process 
could be streamlined, but the recommendations that we have seen 
are to sunset it, and we understand that, but it means that making 
SNAP not only available, but making individuals on the base 
aware of the fact that SNAP is available to active duty military 
members much more imperative because it will become their life- 
line for support, especially at the lower-ranking enlisted levels. 

Mrs. Kirkpatrick. And what is being done to streamline the 
SNAP process? I mean, that is going to be what they have to rely 
on. 

Ms. Leibman. Yes. 

Mrs. Kirkpatrick. Are we educating them, are we streamlining 
that process to make it better for them? 
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Ms. Leibman. There is certainly a great deal of outreach that is 
being done. I know that one of the reasons that for MAZON this 
became a real priority issue was to do some outreach in addressing 
the lack of awareness about SNAP and its availability. But, the 
most important fix that we see as essential here is the treatment 
of BAH and the way that it is treated for other Federal nutrition 
programs, that is, that it must be excluded, or the ability to access 
those benefits will be moot because nobody will qualify. It is an in- 
consistency and government policy and law that really needs to be 
corrected. 

Mrs. Kirkpatrick. Thank you. I have just about 30 seconds left. 
I want to ask really quickly, I represent 12 Tribes in my district, 
and food insecurity and hunger are huge issues for Tribes and can 
you just quickly, in about 20 seconds, tell me what you know is 
being done for Tribal communities? 

Ms. Leibman. Yes. I know that hunger and food insecurity 
among the Navaho Nation is at 75 percent, which is outrageous. 
There are programs and organizations working with government to 
try to address these problems that are not only systemic, but deep- 
ly rooted. And as many of these subpopulations are there, it is a 
complicated and challenging set of issues that have to be looked at 
and have to be addressed. 

Mrs. Kirkpatrick. Thank you. I thank the panel. 

I yield back. I thank the Chairwoman and Ranking Member for 
your courtesy. 

The Chairwoman. Thank you. 

The chair now recognizes Congressman Crawford, for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Crawford. Thank you. Madam Chair. 

Ms. Leibman, I want to go back to the question that Mrs. Kirk- 
patrick raised. If I understand this right, walk me through this, 
you are saying that a junior enlisted person would have to ulti- 
mately meet with the installation commander to get authority to 
participate in certain benefits? 

Ms. Leibman. They don’t have to go all the way up the chain- 
of-command. What we have at learned anecdotally is that it is 
often the case, because those people that they normally would get 
information from and assistance from don’t know, and so they 
check up the chain-of-command. And that individuals have con- 
cerns about who is going to know that they have sought out these 
benefits, and what that might do to their security clearance, and 
what it might do in terms of their treatment by their colleagues 
and by their superior officers. 

Mr. Crawford. Ms. Tebbens, did you experience anything like 
that? 

Ms. Tebbens. I actually never, in the 8V2 years that I was affili- 
ated with the Navy, I never even heard mention of that program. 
I actually only learned of it about a year ago when I initially start- 
ed working with MAZON, but I have never heard of it, even 
through other spouses or anything. I didn’t even know it existed. 

Mr. Crawford. So when you started to apply for programs like 
WIC, which you mentioned that you availed yourself of was that 
application made off the installation, or was there an office on the 
installation that could help you get those benefits? 
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Ms. Tebbens. No, I went to our local WIC office, which was just 
a small office in our town in like a private office building 

Mr. Crawford. Right. So it was administered by the county, so 
it wasn’t — there was no installation liaison or anything like that? 

Ms. Tebbens. No. I know it can be different. Part of the problem 
is inconsistency between bases and where you are living, and at 
least in my experience where we were, when we went to the Navy 
Marine Corps Relief Society on the subbase in Bangor, all they 
really knew, and it might be different at other Navy Marine Corps 
offices, was just the Military Star credit card. That was the only 
advice they could give us. 

Mr. Crawford. Okay. Let me go a different direction here. You 
mentioned that you were on WIC for a period of time, and that 
once you improved your employment situation then you 
transitioned off of WIC. 

Ms. Tebbens. Yes. 

Mr. Crawford. Was that something that you just did on your 
own, or was there a requirement to re-certify your eligibility at any 
point in time? 

Ms. Tebbens. When we moved from the Kitsap Peninsula over 
to just north of Seattle, since we were switching WIC offices, every 
6 weeks you get vouchers, so you have to go in, and I forget the 
timeframe for re-inputting all of your financials, and all of that. 

Mr. Crawford. It is kind of an ongoing certification process for 
WIC. Is that your 

Ms. Tebbens. Correct. Yes, you are not like just given vouchers 
for the whole year. I think it is in 6 week increments and that 
might have changed from then, but it is very short increments of 
time you get the bundle, and then you keep having to go in and 
meet with them about various things. 

Mr. Crawford. Okay. 

Ms. Tebbens. When I found my full-time job, I was realizing that 
we weren’t using as much of the voucher each time, so I just real- 
ized, I told them at my next meeting I don’t need this program any- 
more. 

Mr. Crawford. Okay. Let me ask you this. I am a military brat, 
grew up on military installations, served in the military myself, 
and I know that at the time that I served, there was a thing called 
separate rations. So if you are an enlisted member, you would get 
a meal card, unless you were married or unless you were on a spe- 
cial duty where you couldn’t access the chow hall at specific hours, 
so you would be given separate rats. Does anything like that exist 
now? 

Ms. Tebbens. The only thing that I know of is 

Mr. Crawford. They might call it basic allowance for subsist- 
ence. 

Ms. Tebbens. Yes. Yes. So the BAS. It depends. If you are de- 
ployed then you don’t get it because the ship is feeding you, but 
when you are back onshore, you do. So there were definitely times 
over the 8V2 years where sometimes we had it and sometimes we 
didn’t have it, just depending on what my husband’s point in his 
career was. 

Mr. Crawford. I understand. Thank you. I appreciate you shar- 
ing your testimony. 
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And, Madam Chair, I ask that you might consider maybe a joint 
hearing with this Subcommittee and Armed Services to address the 
nutritional issues that have been brought up in this hearing. 

The Chairwoman. Yes. Absolutely. 

Mr. Crawford. I yield back. 

The Chairwoman. Thank you. 

The chair recognizes Congresswoman Lujan Grisham, for 5 min- 
utes. 

Ms. Lujan Grisham. Thank you. Madam Chair. Thank you to 
the panel. 

I appreciate you being here. We are going to have a joint col- 
league effort here because of the statements that my colleague from 
Arizona, Representative Kirkpatrick, in addition to my colleague 
from Arkansas, Representative Crawford. In New Mexico, we have 
permanent SNAP lines at the commissary on the Air Force base, 
because we have such high poverty rates and such high rates of 
other issues, that it is more commonplace than it should be. And 
it really speaks to a larger problem. We certainly want to make 
sure that folks who are entitled to those benefits get those benefits, 
and that we don’t put the kind of barriers in place that those fami- 
lies are food-insecure. But, it speaks to a larger problem that we 
need those benefits for enlisted personnel in the military, and in 
so many other work environments in this country. And I really 
want to thank MAZON for working with so many New Mexico 
partners, including the Center on Law and Poverty, and Appleseed, 
and Road Runner Foodbank, because I state it all the time. I keep 
hoping that there is going to be a sooner-rather-than-later position 
from me here where I get to say that those rates are dramatically 
changing in my state, but we have some of the highest hunger and 
poverty rates in the country. 

And as a result, looking at different populations, we are now 
really struggling with the veteran population as a subset, and the 
high rate of food insecurity. The Road Runner Foodbank has told 
me that 26 percent of the clients that they are serving, contains at 
least one member of either serving or has served in the U.S. Mili- 
tary. In our state, the unemployment rate for post-9/11 veterans is 
nearing ten percent. This trend, unfortunately, is that it is grow- 
ing, that we are not shrinking that. And while 50 percent of New 
Mexico veterans are employed after they exit, according to the Vet- 
erans Employment and Training Service, which is great, the aver- 
age reported salary still makes a family of four eligible for SNAP. 
You highlighted in your testimony the number of military families 
that are, frankly, in danger of losing their SNAP benefits, and that 
you are expecting 60,000 veterans to lose their benefits because of 
the expiration of the work requirement waivers for able-bodied 
adults without dependents. I am very concerned about that very 
same thing, where New Mexico has a higher per capita average of 
veteran populations in our state and in my district. But, despite 
our severe economic issues in New Mexico, our Governor has not 
only chosen to reinstate the work requirements as of January 1, 
but is also planning to expand them now to include people aged 16 
to 59, and parents of children over 13 years. I have no doubt that 
this is going to further exacerbate the problem that you have testi- 
fied about, and it means that these families never get a chance to 
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become whole. We are not really addressing that opportunity as- 
pect, if you will, by making sure that their basic needs are met. 

Can you tell me what we can do here, as Members of Congress, 
to really think about the weight balances, because I don’t think we 
do that very effectively, right? So, we want folks to get work oppor- 
tunities, and we don’t want being eligible for public benefits to cre- 
ate an environment where you are not succeeding and moving 
ahead. We don’t want to create a requirement that makes someone 
choose between that job, or any job, or no job at all, and those ben- 
efits, and exacerbate these poverty issues and stigma issues. What 
can we do to create those balances more effectively, and recognize 
the populations that we really are hurting? 

Ms. Leibman. I think that one of the challenges of having to ac- 
cess and rely on government benefits is whether or not those bene- 
fits are enough to provide the kind of financial stability that you 
need to move your family out of poverty, to provide the kind of se- 
curity that you need in order to get an education, get a well-paying 
job, the jobs that people can access that are readily available in 
many communities pay below a living wage, which means that peo- 
ple cannot get off both assistance and maintain the job. So the 
challenge of the limitations on how long you can be on benefits, 
what the benefits are actually paying you, plays into a system that 
doesn’t provide adequate childcare or subsidized childcare, so both 
parents can’t work. For households that are headed by single par- 
ents, particularly those headed by women, those challenges are ex- 
acerbated by other kinds of barriers to getting gainful employment. 
So the complexity of the interplay between these issues means that 
Congress needs to take a good hard look at securing the level of 
benefits at a rate that provides people with financial stability, and 
is a realistic safety net that allows them to get security and then 
move off of benefits. For those for whom gainful employment is no 
longer an option because they are either disabled or they are too 
senior to work, then we need to think about systems and how those 
play into other kinds of supports that allow people to live with dig- 
nity as they age, and they can provide themselves and their fami- 
lies with the kind of support that they need. 

Ms. Lujan Grisham. Thank you. 

Mr. ScHNEiDEWiND. Congresswoman, one of the things we are 
really concerned about at AARP is any attempt to expand eligibility 
requirements so they really negatively impact people above 50, 
there is some talk about raising eligibility to 59, and people in that 
age category have a much harder time finding new employment. 
That has been demonstrated. So any increase in the age require- 
ment is going to be very harsh for those included. 

Ms. Lujan Grisham. Thank you. 

I yield back. 

The Chairwoman. Thank you. 

The chair recognizes Congressman Benishek, for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Benishek. Thank you. Madam Chair. I would like to thank 
the witnesses for being here, particularly you, Ms. Tebbens. I really 
congratulate you for the courage to be here today and talk about 
your story. 

Ms. Tebbens. Thank you. 
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Mr. Benishek. I am a firm believer in public-private partner- 
ships, and really believe that many of these nonprofit groups — such 
as you represent here today — are very helpful in knowing more 
about the individual than the Federal Government does, and able 
to better figure out the milieu in which that individual lives, and 
how to best help the people that you are serving. I believe that 
leveraging Federal dollars to help people like you, and other groups 
too, is really the best way to help people. 

I represent the northern half of Michigan, which is a very rural 
area. It is very-low-income. We have a lot of veterans. We have a 
lot of seniors. The things we are talking about here today at this 
Subcommittee are very pertinent to where I live. And I am also on 
the VA Committee. I am actually the Subcommittee Chairman for 
Health. And I would like to talk about our veterans a little bit. 

Private organizations working to help feed veterans could use a 
little help from the VA. And I would like to learn from each of the 
representatives of the organizations how they work with the VA 
currently, and what can be done either with SNAP or with the VA 
to make this easier for you all to help them. 

Ms. Leibman, would you start in trying to address that? 

Ms. Leibman. Absolutely. We have done a webinar training for 
VA social workers and caseworkers, and we are about to do another 
one. We have been working with the VA to help them communicate 
with and partner with the USDA, especially because there is so 
much overlap between the issues of nutrition and health, and the 
access points for many veterans into the system have to do with 
their disabling conditions and/or their health conditions, and to 
make certain that those health professionals understand that there 
are resources available to help support the nutrition of those vets 
that are coming to them. The VA alone can’t resolve all of these 
challenges, and I think that is why we are here to look to Congress 
to make certain that there is strong direction here that looks to 
supporting those institutions and those government programs that 
are designed to provide them with adequate nutrition benefits, and 
that lies here with Congress. 

Mr. Benishek. Mr. Paris, do you have any input on my question 
that you 

Mr. Paris. The relationship with the VA can always be improved. 
This past year, there was something like 500,000 veterans that 
were served by Meals-on-Wheels programs. Depending on where 
the program is located, it will be higher and lower. We are located 
just south of Dallas and Fort Worth. 

Mr. Benishek. Does the VA help you then? Does the VA con- 
tribute to the funding of this? 

Mr. Paris. No, sir. No. 

Mr. Benishek. Mr. Schneidewind, do you have any comment? 

Mr. Schneidewind. Well, I am glad you raised the issue of pub- 
lic-private partnerships because one of the things that we have 
tried to encourage is the increased uptake of fresh fruits and vege- 
tables, and we have this AARP Foundation working with not only 
local farmers’ markets, but food retails to pilot programs where the 
individual citizen or recipient of SNAP could go in and get private 
incentives, in effect, to purchase more fresh fruits and vegetables 
from local vendors and also supermarkets. And we have had great 
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success with that. And what we are looking toward is to encourage 
the private-sector to help us improve the health of recipients 
through increased use of fresh fruits and vegetables. So we think 
that has a lot of potential to improve health over long term and uti- 
lize the private-sector. 

Mr. Benishek. Mr. Faris, I would like to also ask you another 
question. We just have a minute left, or 14 a minute. My district 
is very rural. Is your area rural as well? We have a lot of difficulty 
with elderlies, people living remotely, how does that work? 

Mr. Faris. Yes, sir. We have roughly a 1,700 mile^ service area 
where I am. Approximately V 2 of it is suburban, the other V 2 is ex- 
tremely rural. And it is almost like a step back in time when you 
go down some of those county roads out there, and it is extremely 
difficult. Some of the more rural routes we have, it may take an 
IV 2 to 2 hours to get to some of those, compared to Arizona or New 
Mexico, ours is a very small expanse compared to there, but it is 
quite difficult, adds to the cost, and it is the challenge. 

Mr. Benishek. Thank you. I am out of time. 

Thanks, Madam Chair. 

The Chairwoman. Thank you. 

The chair recognizes Congressman Abraham, for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Abraham. Thank you. Madam Chair. And I thank the wit- 
nesses for being here. 

Ms. Leibman, I will direct this question to you, but, Ms. Tebbens, 
you can surely jump in with your experience. 

As you recall, the 2014 Farm Bill did include some funding upon 
existing SNAP employment and training programs, and to test 
some new strategies to determine the, I guess, the most effective 
ways to help SNAP recipients gain and retain employment that 
leads to self-sufficiency. And I was pleased to see that the Wash- 
ington Department of Social and Health Services was awarded a 
grant through this pilot program to help individuals with signifi- 
cant barriers, including veterans, through comprehensive case 
management and work-based learning opportunities. And many of 
these jobs that these men and women performed overseas are very 
difficult, we know that, and they are very different from the em- 
ployment opportunities that we have here at home. What can you 
tell us about the unique nature of the employment challenges some 
of our veterans face? 

Ms. Leibman. I think that it is important when we think about 
this question and these issues to bear in mind that the age range 
of veterans is extraordinary. It is not only individuals who have 
just demobilized and are in their twenties, but it is also people who 
served years ago and there are categories as veterans because they 
served our country honorably and are now in their fifties or sixties. 
And as my colleagues here from AARP and Meals-on-Wheels testi- 
fied, the employment opportunities and access points for individ- 
uals who are in their fifties is very challenging. So you have a pop- 
ulation that is not homogeneous, you have a population that for 
those who are younger are getting demobilized, they are getting de- 
mobilized in locations that may be unfamiliar to them, they may 
not be able to go home, they may not have family support systems. 
They may be in situations where they are getting retained for jobs 
and there are no opportunities, or those opportunities are being 
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filled by people other than veterans. And there are the same kinds 
of challenges for those who have other kinds of employment chal- 
lenges that exist for veterans as well. But it is complicated by the 
fact that they have been overseas at some period of time in their 
lives, or have been on-base for some period of time and now coming 
back into civilian population. 

Mr. Abraham. Okay, thank you. 

Ms. Tebbens, do you have anything to add to that? 

Ms. Tebbens. In terms of veteran employment, I am not really 
sure, but in terms of spouse employment, I know it can be really 
difficult, especially if you are in a position like I was as a teacher, 
or I have a friend who is a lawyer, or many other friends who are 
teachers or maybe hair stylists, anything that requires a license 
from the state, when you move every 3 years, it can be very dif- 
ficult if you have already had a really career going or a client base, 
or anything like that, and then you up and move, a lot of times you 
are not only starting over, but if your new state does not recognize 
that license, which is also often the case, it can be a huge impedi- 
ment. 

Mr. Abraham. You have to retake the exam, or something like 
that. 

Ms. Tebbens. Yes, retake the exam or other things, which can 
also be very expensive and very difficult when you are also trying 
to situate your children in new schools and things like that. And, 
for instance, where we moved to, the Kitsap Peninsula, which is 
right across from Seattle, is very small and often very rural, and 
there is not a lot of opportunity. When we moved across to Everett, 
I was able to get a really, really excellent job and then we were 
fine, but I would have had to commute over to Seattle while we 
were living in the Kitsap Peninsula, which was difficult because we 
had one vehicle and a newborn. And that is about an hour away. 

Mr. Abraham. Okay. 

Ms. Tebbens. Yes. 

Mr. Abraham. And, Ms. Leibman, one last question. 

Ms. Leibman. Yes. 

Mr. Abraham. If we run out of time, you can certainly reach out 
to me afterwards. Going through this child nutrition reauthoriza- 
tion, we have been successful in identifying ways to streamline and 
improve child hunger programs, with the goal to make them more 
effective and more efficient. We have a child nutrition safety net 
that makes meals available during the summer and after school to 
all children who are eligible. What recommendations would you 
identify to improve and streamline these hunger programs such as 
SNAP for our seniors and veterans to make them more efficient, 
effective in reaching and providing services for our hungry seniors 
and our hungry families? 

Ms. Tebbens. In terms of the military, I would just say that even 
just informing military members that they might be eligible for any 
of the programs is really, really important. And then in regards to 
SNAP, removing the BAH component like they do with the WIG 
Program. And, last week, I just wanted to check and see, if I was 
in this same exact situation I was when I was pregnant, if I recon- 
figured it for now with SNAP what we would get, and if I omitted 
the BAH and also zeroed out all of the costs for housing, it would 
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still only be $66 a month that we would be getting. So not a huge 
amount of money. 

Mr. Abraham. Thank you. 

I am out of time, Madam Chair. Thank you. 

The Chairwoman. Thank you. 

The chair recognizes Congressman Yoho, for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Yoho. Thank you, Madam Chair. I appreciate you all being 
here. This will be the last questioning. 

And I come from the State of Florida, and as you probably are 
well aware, we are the third largest in the country. I live in a dis- 
trict that has the second largest VA community in the country. It 
has over 121,000. People joke that Florida is the state of the new- 
lywed or nearly dead. I don’t know how you want to take that, but 
we serve a large area. We have rural and we have also a lot of mili- 
tary veterans, as I have talked about, both retired and active. And 
we also have checked with our office for this meeting and we get 
one to two inquiries about every other month for food assistance. 
And, of course, we automatically deal with them. And I can relate 
to G.T. Thompson because we have been on a WIC Program, my 
wife and I, about 100 years ago in our youth, and I know the im- 
portance of those. 

And, Ms. Leibman, you were talking about, there are 2,000 to 
22,000 veterans estimated of needing food assistance, and I was 
looking at the numbers in here, and my question is why has the 
participation been so low? And I know we have covered a lot of 
that, but again, I would like to hear your answers of why you think 
it is so low. Is it underreporting? 

Ms. Leibman. Well, the 2,000 to 22,000 figure is in active duty, 
that is the estimate of the currently serving that are on SNAP. 

Mr. Yoho. Okay. 

Ms. Leibman. And so one of the things that we saw as a chal- 
lenge when we began this work was that it is very difficult to get 
complete and accurate data, and that is why you could have a span 
of numbers that is quite that large, and 

Mr. Yoho. Okay. I want to cut you off there. And as I did your 
numbers here, and you went to the Blue Star Survey, which I have 
pulled up here, when I look at the numbers it said it was, seven 
percent of the 2015 reported, more than seven percent responding 
active duty military and spouses face food insecurity. And if I take 
that number of the 19,455 active duty, that comes down to 1,900 — 
well, 1,362 individuals. And I guess my question is, is this a pro- 
gram that we need to expand on a Federal bureaucracy, and in- 
crease the bureaucracy, or is it simpler to go into the military and 
say you need to pay these people more? 

Ms. Leibman. So the 

Mr. Yoho. And I want to go to Ms. Tebbens after this. 

Ms. Leibman. Far be it from me to suggest that the military 
should not pay people more money. I do think that that would be 
an important aspect of the entire picture here. But in the interim, 
until that would happen, and for those people for whom those addi- 
tional funds would not be adequate enough to cover their family’s 
needs, the military does have a responsibility to make sure that its 
members are aware of and given access to the Federal programs 
that the rest of America accesses and enjoys as a part of our rights 
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as citizens to be relying on our government to help us when we are 
vulnerable. And the challenge is that the numbers do not tell the 
story yet because we do not have accurate and complete numbers. 

Mr. Yoho. I have lost my microphone. I agree with that, that we 
need to make sure people are getting the assistance they need, but 
I don’t want to go down the road of increasing and growing a gov- 
ernment program when there is a simpler solution. The govern- 
ment is not always the answer in this. 

Ms. Tebbens, in your experience, and you alluded to this that you 
guys moved how many times? 

Ms. Tebbens. Gosh, three different duty stations. 

Mr. Yoho. In how long, 8 years? 

Ms. Tebbens. Yes. 

Mr. Yoho. All right, three different duty stations. And I under- 
stand the disruption of the workforce. And you are a school teach- 
er, correct? 

Ms. Tebbens. Yes, I was, yes. 

Mr. Yoho. Okay. And so each time you move, I understand there 
is a transition period that you have to go through, and in dealing 
with what you were talking about, cosmetology, or any other field, 
if you are not licensed in that state, we have addressed that and 
we have passed legislation to look at reciprocity between the states, 
and I think that is something that can solve this. 

In your active duty and your — or your husband, as a military 
family did you get a food allowance, because I know in the Coast 
Guard they get about $350 per month in food allowance? Did you 
have that, and does it go up with the size of your family? 

Ms. Tebbens. Yes. I don’t recall if it increases with the size of 
the family. What I do remember about the BAS allowance is that 
it really hinges more on the active duty person and where they are 
in terms of being currently stationed. So, for instance, if my hus- 
band was around and just working on the base, we might get a few 
hundred dollars a month, let’s say, but then if he is deployed, the 
military is looking at it as, “Well, the galley on the ship is feeding 
him,” so because it is not really about the whole family, it is more 
focused on the active duty member. And so when they are gone for 
7 months on a carrier and that is removed, then that could be a 
couple of hundred dollars out of the larger family. 

Mr. Yoho. Okay. And I appreciate you guys coming here because 
those are issues that we need to address. We just want to make 
sure we do it the most efficient way to serve the families of our 
military. And I am sorry I didn’t have time to go to the elderly, 
since I am one now, but I appreciate you all being here. 

The Chairwoman. Thank you. 

I appreciate the panel’s help in understanding the challenges 
faced by seniors, veterans, and active military members. They are, 
indeed, special populations that we must consider as we look at 
ways to strengthen SNAP and the other food assistance programs. 

You have certainly given us plenty to think about as we continue 
to look at the past, present, and future of SNAP. No program is 
perfect, we understand, and we can always do better. 

Under the rules of the Committee, the record of today’s hearing 
will remain open for 10 calendar days to receive additional mate- 
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rial and supplementary written responses from the witnesses to 
any question posed by a Member. 

This hearing of the Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition Sub- 
committee, is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 11:42 a.m., the Subcommittee was adjourned.] 
[Material submitted for inclusion in the record follows:] 
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Submitted Letter by Hon. Vicky Hartzlee, a Representative in Congress 

FROM Missouri; on Behalf of Roger P. Allison, Vietnam Veteran and 

Executive Director, Missouri Rural Crisis Center 

January 6, 2016 

Hon. Vicky Hartzlee, 

Member of Congress, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Representative Hartzler, 

I am writing today on behalf of The Missouri Rural Crisis Center (MRCC) regard- 
ing the upcoming hearing of the House Agriculture Subeommittee on Nutrition re- 
lated to the Supplemental Nutrition Assistanee Program (SNAP) and special popu- 
lations on January 12th. We know that this hearing has not yet been made public, 
but we hope that you will be able to attend. 

MRCC is a statewide farm and rural organization with over 5,000 member fami- 
lies across the great state of Missouri. For 3 decades we have worked to improve 
the lives of family farmers and rural families whose communities have historically 
depended upon agriculture and small businesses as their economic motor. With de- 
creasing numbers of farmers and declining economies in rural communities, our pro- 
grams have been crucial in rural MO. 

Since 1986, one of MRCC’s top priorities has been to address food and nutrition 
needs of rural families through our Rural Food Cooperative Program that helps pro- 
vide limited resource families with access to fresh fruit and vegetables, bread, 
canned goods, staples and Missouri family farm raised meat. Literally tens of thou- 
sands of rural Missourians have participated in this program since its inception, 
many of whom are senior citizens and veterans. This year we distributed over 
200,000 pounds of food to rural families. 

MRCC sees first-hand every single month how the issues of food insecurity and 
hunger affect rural Missouri families. In your Congressional district, we operate 
MRCC Food Co-op Programs in Morgan County, Pettis County and Randolph Coun- 
ty. In this year alone, over 1,500 people in those counties relied on our program to 
meet their food needs. Even with our Food Co-op program, many families still need 
to rely on the food stamp program in order to meet their basic nutritional needs. 
More and more, Missourians are faced with having to make decisions each month 
about whether to buy their medications or to buy food. This is just wrong. 

Although MRCC and the Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program have helped 
alleviate hunger in rural Missouri by supplementing the food budgets of thousands 
of limited-income households, for many rural households, food insecurity remains a 
serious problem in rural Missouri. In 2014 USDA reported that Missouri was the 
second worse state for food security among is citizens. 17% of Missourians reported 
skipping meals because of lack of money. 

Because rural communities have higher rates of senior citizens and veterans, 
these are the people who are often the most impacted by lack of adequate food and 
economic opportunity in their local communities. They are also the people who fre- 
quently step up to help their fellow Missourians. In Sedalia, our Food Co-op Pro- 
gram depends on people like Jerry and Rich and James who are all veterans who 
not only participate in the program, but who have also volunteered every month for 
10 years to help distribute food to people in their community. Our Food Co-op in 
Gravois Mills was started by Missouri Veterans and has been held in the local VFW 
every month since 1988. 

When times are tough, we count on veterans. They were there for us as Ameri- 
cans when they served our country, and now we should be there for them. 

This is why we are respectfully asking that you attend the House Agriculture Sub- 
committee on Nutrition Hearing on the Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program 
(SNAP) and special populations on January 12th. 

We are very pleased to learn that Abby Leibman from MAZON: A Jewish Re- 
sponse to Hunger will be testifying at the hearing about veterans and hunger. 
MAZON has been great partner in MRCC’s anti-rural hunger work, so we hope that 
it will be possible for you to attend the hearing. 

Thank you for your time and consideration on this vitally important issue. 



Roger P. Allison, 

Vietnam Veteran & Executive Director, Missouri Rural Crisis Center. 
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Submitted statement by Hon. Michelle Lujan Grisham, a Representative in 

Congress from New Mexico; on Behalf of New Mexico Association of Food 

Banks 

New Mexico is the 5th largest state in terms of land mass (121,589 miles^). In 
contrast, we are 36th in population (with a population of just over 2,000,000). That 
translates to just over 17 people per square mile. 

Outside of the interstate corridors (1-25, 1-40 and I-IO), it is not uncommon to 
have a 40 to 60 mile drive to reach a full service grocery store or basic services like 
health care facilities (and in some areas the drive is even longer). Catron County, 
located in western New Mexico, doesn’t have a single grocery store in the entire 
county. These factors result in a large number of “food deserts” around the state. 
Couple the “food deserts” with the fact that New Mexico is an actual desert, with 
limited large scale agriculture, and you can see the scope of our food acquisition and 
distribution challenge. 

In addition, the large geographic area and sparse population creates “resource 
deserts” with large sections of the population having limited access to medical facili- 
ties and other support resources. 

Our next challenge is limited employment options, including, but not limited to: 

Very few corporate employment bases — those that do exist are mainly on the 
1-25 corridor. 

A large number of jobs that traditionally pay higher wages are in cyclical in- 
dustries like mining, oil & gas, and agriculture. This can result in seasonal lay- 
offs or sudden increases in unemplojmient which places a great strain on sup- 
port network resources (in recent years, there was a mining layoff in southern 
New Mexico that resulted in more than 20% of the workforce facing immediate 
unemployment). 

In regard to special populations, many of the people we serve are either elderly 
or military veterans (and in many cases both). 21% of the clients we serve are over 
the age of 60, and 26 % of our clients report having at least one member that 
is serving or has served in the military. 

Our military veterans face challenges from limited employment opportunities, re- 
stricted or no access to full scale mental health services, and transportation chal- 
lenges for those coping with physical disabilities. Our member food bank serves the 
thousands of veterans that need assistance through our statewide network of part- 
ner agencies (food pantries, soup kitchens, community centers, shelters, senior cen- 
ters, mobile pantries and other meal provision programs). But the nonprofit emer- 
gency food sector cannot meet the full need of all those needing food assistance and 
support services. In addition to continued access to food programs like SNAP, our 
veterans need access to employment opportunities, health care and physical ther- 
apy, and mental health care programs. When those systems are in place to serve 
the needs of veterans, we see so many success stories like Michael. 

Michael is a Vietnam-era U.S. Marine Corps veteran and one of our former clients 
whom we met at the New Mexico Veterans’ Integration Center (VIC) recently. Ten 
years ago, Michael was living homeless in Albuquerque when VIC first opened its 
doors. 

“I was beyond fortunate to find them when I did,” Michael told us. “I just didn’t 
know my odds of making it for much longer, no job, no steady food.” Once Michael 
settled into their short-term housing program, Michael said he dove into earning 
some money to save with VIC’s food distribution program while he built up cooking 
skills and looked for a steadier place to live. A few years later, Michael found that 
steady place to live right in Albuquerque with enough money saved up and a stable 
position to continue supporting himself. 

Yet, Michael was filled with gratitude for his time with VIC and to this day, he 
volunteers at VIC 4 days per week, starting each of those shifts by 7:35 in the morn- 
ing. 

“This place and what the food bank does to make the food possible here makes 
a great impact,” Michael reflected with us. “To go from homeless to having a place 
of your own just makes me want to help my fellow vets all the more.” With tears 
in his eyes, Michael looked across the room and thanked everyone who helped him 
not only get the food he needed for nourishment. He also thanked other VIC staff 
who assisted him in securing his full Social Security and veteran’s benefits which 
have helped him greatly arrive at where he is now. 

Michael’s story is just one of thousands from across New Mexico. We urge the 
Committee Members to continue their efforts to identify the needs of special popu- 
lations like military families and veterans and to support food programs and related 
services that provide essential support to those populations. 
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Thank you for this opportunity to tell you about New Mexico, and thank you for 
the time and energy that you are giving to protect the interests of some of our most 
vulnerable people. 


Submitted Letter by Hon. Suzan K. DelBene, a Representative in Congress 

FROM Washington; on Behalf of Katharine Ryan, Policy and Research 

Manager, Food Lifeline 

January 12, 2016 

Chairman Conaway, Members of the House Committee on Agriculture: 

Washington State is one of our country’s most abundant agricultural areas. We 
grow quality apples and onions that are known around the world. We also have a 
tremendous number of smaller farms, farmers’ markets and farm stands that create 
opportunities for access to those healthy, fresh items. 

At Food Lifeline, we focus on sourcing food from farmers, manufacturers, and gro- 
cery retailers in our state, knowing that a tremendous amount of food in our coun- 
try goes to waste. Unfortunately, despite these efforts we know that in Western 
Washington one in seven people is hungry, and even more kids — 1 in 5 — are unsure 
where their next meal will come from sometime during the year. Each year the food 
pantry, meal program and shelter agencies we work with serve more than 700,000 
unique individuals, many of whom also rely on programs like SNAP to get closer 
to making their food budget ends meet. 

Of those clients we serve, we know that 17% of them are seniors. We also know 
that nearly 40% of the households our agencies serve have at least one person cur- 
rently or previously serving in the military. In King and Snohomish Counties, where 
a 40% of our state’s population is located those rates are 58% and 62%, respectively. 
For those households with either a veteran or someone currently serving, 61% rely 
on SNAP to help feed their family. 

These groups face unique challenges, particularly in getting their food needs met. 
Food is one pivotal, grounding piece of a much larger puzzle that these individuals 
and families are trying to put together. Food should not be one of the things they 
should be worried about having enough of. Our shared values as Americans include 
taking care of those who are most vulnerable, including children and seniors, but 
also recognizing and taking care of our veterans who have served our country. 
Enough food on the table should be one of the things that should not be on their 
list of worries, concerns, and fears. 

Meals Provided by Hunger Safety Net 



2014 

■ SNAP 

Food Banks & Meal Programs 
I Kids Meals 
I WIC & Other Programs 


The charitable food system continues to distribute record amounts of food, but we 
cannot close the gap alone. In western Washington, SNAP provided an estimated 
66% of meals in the hunger safety net in 2014. Other Federal programs such as 
WIC, school and summer meals were 18%, and our vast network of agencies pro- 
vided 16%. SNAP is a lynch pin in the hunger safety net, one that the rest of us 
do the best we can to work around and fill in the gaps. 

Food Lifeline supports efforts to bolster SNAP benefits, and to increase the reach 
of the program as far as possible, to help as many as possible. Seniors and veterans 
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are a huge part of the client population we serve, and we anticipate those numbers 
only increasing, moving forward. 

Thank you for holding a hearing on such an important topic, and we hope the 
Committee will take action to ensure that these key populations don’t have to worry 
about going hungry again. 

Sincerely, 

Katharine Ryan, 

Policy and Research Manager, 

Food Lifeline. 


Submitted Letter by Hon. Ann Kirkpatrick, a Representative in Congress 

FROM Arizona; on Behalf of Angie B. Rodgers, President and Chief 

Executive Officer, Association of Arizona Food Banks 

January 14, 2016 

Hon. Ann Kirkpatrick, 

House Agriculture Committee, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Representative Kirkpatrick: 

As the Association of Arizona Food Banks representing our five member food 
banks feeding hungry Arizonans across the state, we are pleased to submit com- 
ments regarding the impact of food insecurity on veterans and military families. As 
the state with the third highest rate of food insecurity among children, we remain 
particularly concerned about military families with children. Thank you for hosting 
a Subcommittee hearing on Tuesday, January 12, 2016 to hear about SNAP and 
special populations. 

On an average, our member food banks serve approximately 128,000 individuals 
each week. This includes children, seniors, disabled and working individuals, active 
service members and veterans. Our five members collectively serve every county in 
Arizona reaching households in need at 1,200 locations. We continue to see high lev- 
els of demand at our food banks and pantries and Arizona’s unemployment rate re- 
mains at a stubborn 6.0% tied with Alabama and Mississippi for the 8th highest 
rate in the country. 

In the Hunger in America 2014: State Report for Arizona, client surveys reported 
that 23% of households have someone currently serving or has formerly served in 
the Armed Forces, military reserve or national guard. In 2016, our members are re- 
porting that nearly 3% of the clients they serve are active duty military. For exam- 
ple, the Community Food Bank of Southern Arizona in Tucson estimates they 
served 6,300 individuals with veteran and military services. Desert Mission Food 
Bank in Phoenix served an estimated 1,076 veterans and 22% of these were over 
the age of 65. The Yuma Community Food Bank is just 25 miles from the Yuma 
Proving Grounds in a community with an unemployment rate of 20%. 

Many military families are too proud to access government benefits. For some, 
military housing subsidies may prevent them from receiving SNAP. Our servicemen 
and women deserve better. They are continuously focused on protecting our country 
and should not have to simultaneously be concerned about where their next meal 
is coming from. We urge you to take action to improve policies that will ensure our 
military and veteran neighbors and their families are well fed. 

Again, thank you for your attention and please contact me if you have additional 
questions. 

Sincerely, 

_^igu 3 

Angie B. Rodgers, 

President and CEO. 
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Submitted Briefing by Jacobs & Cushman San Diego Food Bank 

Jacobs & Cushman San Diego Food Bank Legislative Briefing 
SNAP Eligibility for Low-income Military Families 

House Committee on Agriculture, Subcommittee on Nutrition, SNAP and 
Special Populations 

About the Jacobs & Cushman San Diego Food Bank 

The San Diego Food Bank distributes food directly to people in need at 168 dis- 
tribution sites throughout San Diego County every month. In addition, the Food 
Bank provides food to more than 400 nonprofits that operate feeding programs in 
communities throughout the county. These nonprofit partners collect food from our 
80,000'^ warehouse in Miramar and then distribute the food through food pantries, 
soup kitchens, shelters, low-income daycare centers, senior centers, churches, 
schools, and care centers for the elderly and disabled. 

Serving Low-Income Military Families 

Last year, the Food Bank served more than 28,000 low-income veterans, active- 
duty military personnel, and their dependents every month. For many low-income 
military families, San Diego’s high cost of living makes it difficult to put nutritious 
food on the table. These families struggle with our region’s high rent, utilities, and 
food prices. In addition, military spouses have an unemployment rate of nearly 30% 
which is due in part to frequent relocation. Nationally, 25% of the nation’s total ac- 
tive-duty and reserve personnel receive food assistance from food pantries and chari- 
table programs across the country. In San Diego County, the Food Bank distributed 
nearly 500,000 pounds of food to low-income military families last year. 

The San Diego Food Bank Advoeates for SNAP Eligibility for Low-Income Military 
Families 

Food insecurity among low-income, active-duty and veteran families is a serious 
yet hidden problem. Roughly 95,000 active-duty military service members are sta- 
tioned in San Diego County. While there are nonprofit food distributions solely for 
active duty and veteran families offered in San Diego and nationwide, this private 
assistance is not enough. 

SNAP, known as CalFresh in California, is a Federal food assistance program 
that provides a monthly benefit for food purchases via a debit-like card to low-in- 
come households. Several factors, including household size and income, determine 
SNAP eligibility and benefit level. The USDA estimates that every dollar of 
CalFresh/SNAP expenditures generates $1.79 in economic activity. 

Some military service members, particularly more junior members of the military 
with dependents, may qualify for SNAP. Military service members who live on base 
receive their housing as an in-kind payment, and this in-kind payment does not 
count towards their income for the purposes of determining SNAP eligibility and 
benefits. However, the Basic Allowance for Housing (BAH) that military households 
living off base receive is counted, creating a disparity between service members who 
live on versus off base. BAH appears on a service member’s paystub (LES), but is 
not counted as income for Federal tax purposes. 

From 2003-2011, California did not count BAH as income for the purposes of 
SNAP eligibility. However, the state was instructed by USDA that it must count 
BAH as income. In interviews and surveys of active duty military households com- 
ing to nonprofit food distributions, households who did apply for SNAP after enlist- 
ing typically cite their BAH as the factor that pushed them over the income eligi- 
bility line. It is unknown how many service members currently receive SNAP be- 
cause military status is not required data when applying. 

No military family should go hungry. The Jacobs & Cushman San Diego Food 
Bank advocates for the Basic Allowance for Housing to no longer be counted as in- 
come when calculating the eligibility and benefits level of military families for 
SNAP. 

TEFAP Serves Low-Income Military Families 

The Food Bank provides food assistance to low-income military families through 
the USDA’s TEFAP (The Emergency Eood Assistance Program) which serves every 
zip code in San Diego County — at more than 90 distribution sites every month. 

Three of these distribution sites serve low-income military families in need of 
monthly food assistance. 

On average, more than 4,100 military personnel and their dependents reeeive sup- 
port from the Food Bank at TEFAP distributions every month in Miramar, 
Tierrasanta, and Oeeanside. 
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Recent Data on Low-Income Military Families 

• Military families spent $103.6 million in Food Stamps last year at com- 
missaries. 

• The unemployment rate for military spouses aged 18 to 24 is 30%. 

• Frequent relocation makes it difficult for military spouses to secure employ- 
ment. 

• Base pay for a new soldier with a family is roughly $20,000, excluding housing 
and food allowances. 

Pounds Distributed to Low-Income Military Families by the San Diego 

Food Bank 

FY 2014-15 


Nonprofit Military Distribution Partner 

Pounds of Food Distributed 
2014-2015 

Brother Benno-Camp Pendleton 

10,313 

Embrace 

975 

Jewish Family Service of San Diego 

18,451 

Ladle Fellowship 

39,156 

Navy Wives Food Locker 

130,658 

Military Outreach Ministries 

119,731 

San Diego Armed Services (YMCA) 

121,095 

San Diego USO Airport Center 

14,451 

Veterans Village San Diego 

15,092 

Total 

469,922 


The Faces of Hunger in San Diego County 
The Emergency Food Assistance Program 



Families receiving food on TEFAP face short-term economic hardship. 
Many households, including San Diego military households, have at least 
one working adult but struggle to put food on the table. 

TEFAP Income Guidelines 2015 ** 


Household size: 

Max. Household Income: 
150% FPL 

1 

$17,505 

2 

$23,595 

3 

$29,685 

+ 

+ $6,090 per person 


** This program serves households living helow 130% of the FPL. 


Quotes from Low-Income San Diego Military Parents 

“I don’t know what we’d do without the San Diego Food Bank. I would 
be forced to feed my children top ramen, noodle soup, rice and pasta which 
aren’t nutritious.” 

Edna McCurdy. 

“People think that military families are completely taken care of, but we 
are just getting by. I’ve found it’s really difficult to get a job as a military 
spouse. When employers interview me, they ask why I move around all the 
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time. They ask, ‘Why were you here for a year, and here for 2 years, and 
here for only 6 months?’ Forget having a stable career as a military 
spouse.” 

Ashley Padgett. 


“I’m very proud to serve, and the San Diego Food Bank helps my family 
so it’s one less thing I have to worry about when I am away overseas.” 

Bryan Wilson. 


For more information contact: 

Chris Carter, Vice President of Communications, 
Jacobs & Cushman San Diego Food Bank, 
ccarter@sandiegofoodbank.org 1 858-863-6131 . 

Edna’s Story 



On a crisp, sunny morning in the San Diego neighborhood of Tierrasanta, Edna 
McCurdy, a young mother of three, holds her 1 year old son as she stands in line 
for food assistance at the Food Bank’s food distribution for low-income military fam- 
ilies. 

“I came out here today to get help from the San Diego Food Bank. We were trans- 
ferred here from South Carolina a month ago, and we were shocked by the high 
prices. The cost of living is extremely high in San Diego. When we moved here, the 
Navy increased the housing allotment to cover the extra rent, but it doesn’t cover 
food. When we moved from South Carolina to San Diego they increased our Basic 
Housing Allowance but they do not increase my husband’ s pay,” explains Edna. 

Edna’s husband, Duane, is an EN3 Petty Officer Second Class in the Navy and 
works as an engine mechanic. They have three children. “My youngest is Landon. 
He’s 1 year old. Hunter is 4 years old, and my oldest is Autumn. She’s 7 and in 
the first grade,” beams Edna as she smiles at Landon. 

This is Edna’s second time receiving help from the Food Bank. “The first time I 
came was last month because the only thing I had in the kitchen was a little bit 
of meat that my neighbor gave me. My husband was on deployment, and my neigh- 
bor suggested that I get help from the Food Bank, so I came and got enough food 
to get us through to pay day,” explains Edna. 

“Despite the increased cost of rent for housing and the price of food out here, my 
husband’s pay doesn’t go up, so we deal with what we’re given, and the Food Bank 
helps us a lot. I still have car payments and my car insurance also increased when 
we moved out here,” says Edna. 

“I don’t know what we’d do without the San Diego Food Bank,” explains 
Edna. “I would be forced to feed my children top ramen, noodle soup, rice 
and pasta which isn’t nutritious. The food from the Food Bank that we re- 
ceive is nutritious, well-rounded and meets my children’s dietary needs — 
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the meats, the whole grains, the fruits and vegetables. It all helps so mueh 
beeause we ean’t afford to buy them at the supermarket,” explains Edna. 

“My kids love the fresh produce and fruit that we get from the Food Bank. Back 
home in South Caroline we used to have a garden where we grew fresh vegetables, 
but you can’t do that here in San Diego. I used to grow watermelon, cantaloupe, 
bell peppers, zucchini, squash, broccoli, potatoes and corn. My kids would help me, 
and it was a great activity that they loved doing. I can’t do that here. There’s just 
no room and there are rules about digging where we rent,” says Edna. 

“We love coming to this distribution site because we wait in the park for our num- 
ber to be called, and the children get to play in the playground, and I can to meet 
other military moms which is great for me since we are new to San Diego.” 

Edna walks through the food line and she receives tomatoes, asparagus, bell pep- 
pers, zucchini, apples, oranges, canned soup, canned meats, canned vegetables, ce- 
real, fruit juice, bread, oatmeal, and rice. As she receives the food, Edna explains 
how much the assistance helps her family. 

“The donations help us out a lot, especially with a family of five living on a lim- 
ited budget. The Food Bank truly is a blessing for us. We are thankful for all of 
the donations,” says Edna as she puts the last bag of groceries in her car. 


Submitted Statement by Kristen Aster, Manager, Hunger Advocacy Network 

Thank you to the Members of the Committee for the opportunity to submit the 
following written statement for this important hearing on special populations and 
the Supplemental Nutrition Assistance (SNAP) program. 

The Hunger Advocacy Network (HAN) is a collaborative of organizations, includ- 
ing human service agencies, food banks, and advocacy organizations, working to ad- 
dress hunger in San Diego County through policy change. Launched in 2012, HAN 
seeks to empower San Diego organizations to make a long-term, systemic impact on 
hunger policy in addition to the critical community assistance they provide on a 
daily basis. HAN has been working on the issue of military hunger since nearly the 
collaborative’s inception. 

According to the San Diego Military Advisory Council, as of 2013 over 100,000 
members of the Navy and the Marine Corps are stationed in San Diego County. 
Both of San Diego County’s food banks report serving a significant number of these 
military personnel and their families. The Jacobs and Cushman San Diego Food 
Bank estimates that their distribution network serves 28,000 active duty military 
and their dependents every month. Feeding America San Diego estimates that 
roughly 27% of the 143,900 households (encompassing 473,500 people) they serve 
annually include a member who has ever served in the military, and that 10% of 
all households receiving food assistance include someone currently serving in the 
military. Together, they supply food to at least eleven distributions every month 
that are focused on active duty military families. Some of these distributions occur 
on base at Camp Pendleton, and others occur at military housing sites, schools with 
high enrollment of military families, and elsewhere around the County. 

Concerned with the prevalence of military families seeking emergency food assist- 
ance, the Hunger Advocacy Network, with its member and partner organizations, 
began researching why so many military families were seeking emergency food as- 
sistance in San Diego County. The theme that repeatedly emerged was that many 
of these military families had applied for, but not received. Federal Supplemental 
Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP) food assistance. The primary reason cited for 
their ineligibility was the treatment of their Basic Allowance for Housing (BAH). An 
additional recent survey of military families coming to one San Diego military food 
assistance provider found that roughly 20% of recipients had applied for SNAP, but 
that none were receiving it; nearly all reported the housing allowance as the factor 
preventing their enrollment in the program. Meanwhile, nearly 13% of survey re- 
cipients reported that in the last 12 months, there were times when they did not 
eat for an entire day because of a lack of money for food. This is not acceptable. 

Current law provides for military service members to be housed on base and for 
a Basic Allowance for Housing (BAH) to be provided to members for whom base 
housing is not available or who live in “military privatized housing.” As the military 
has modernized, the Department of Defense’s policy is to rely on the private sector 
for its housing rather than to build and maintain government owned base housing, 
and roughly 63% of military families live in housing paid for by the housing allow- 
ance. The BAH is based on geographic duty location, pay grade, and dependency 
status. BAH is meant to provide service members adequate and equitable housing 
compensation based on housing costs in local civilian markets. 
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Military service members who live on base receive their housing as an in-kind 
payment, and this in-kind payment does not count towards their income for the pur- 
poses of determining SNAP eligibility and benefits. However, the BAH that military 
households living off base receive is counted, creating a disparity between service 
members who live on vs. off base. BAH can also can negatively impact the child of 
a military service member from accessing the National School Lunch Program and 
the National School Breakfast Program. BAH appears on a service member’s 
paystub (LES), but is not counted as income for Federal teix purposes. States also 
have the option not to count BAH as income for eligibility for the Special Supple- 
mental Nutrition Program for Women, Infants, and Children (WIC). 

From 2003-2011, California did not count BAH as income for the purposes of 
SNAP eligibility. However, the state was instructed by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture (USDA) that it must count BAH as income. It is unknown how 
many service members currently receive SNAP across the state or how many were 
affected by this change because military status is not required data when appl3dng 
for the program. Similarly, estimates on military SNAP participation nationally 
vary widely, ranging between 2,000 and 22,000 military service members in FY 
2012. It has been reported, though, that there are food pantries operating on or near 
every single Naval and Marine base in the United States. 

The needs of military families in San Diego prompted California State Senator 
Ben Hueso to introduce the No Hunger for Heroes Act in 2013 (S.B. 134), which 
sought to remove barriers for active duty military and veterans to access SNAP. For 
active duty military, it would have required the state of California to apply for a 
Federal waiver from the USDA to exclude BAH as income when determining SNAP 
eligibility. Subsequent inquiries with the state agency that administers the SNAP 
program in California, the California Department of Social Services (CDSS), regard- 
ing an application for such a Federal waiver came to the conclusion that any change 
to the treatment of the BAH for SNAP eligibility and benefits must be accomplished 
through Federal legislation. 

Subsequently, in 2015, U.S. Representative Juan Vargas (D-51) sought to address 
the disparity between the treatment of on versus off base military housing for all 
taxation, nutrition, and public assistance purposes via a proposed amendment to the 
Federal Fiscal Year 2016 (FY16) National Defense Authorization Act (NDAA). In 
the Senate, a bipartisan group of Senators led by Senator Boxer (D-CA) and Sen- 
ator Murkowski (R-AK) introduced an amendment to the FY16 NDAA that sought 
to exclude housing allowances as income when determining eligibility for SNAP, the 
Family Subsistence Supplemental Allowance (FSSA) program, and other Federal 
nutrition program. The Hunger Advocacy Network strongly supported both of these 
proposals. While these amendments were not ultimately incorporated into the FY16 
NDAA, they were important recognitions by Members of Congress for the need to 
address these disparities within our military, and the needs of our nation’s military 
families. 

However, Congress did sunset the domestic FSSA program in the FY16 NDAA fol- 
lowing recommendations made by the Military Compensation and Retirement Mod- 
ernization Commission (MCRMC). In light of extremely low participation in the 
FSSA program, only 285 service members in FY13, the Commission recommended 
an end to this program in favor of military enrollment in SNAP, saying “[t]his pro- 
gram [FSSA] is duplicative with the Federal Supplemental Nutrition Assistance 
Program (SNAP), which provides a more effective benefit for service members.” The 
Commission additionally noted that the SNAP program “is more generous and cre- 
ates fewer potential social stigmas for recipient families” than the FSSA program, 
in part because a service member may be required to go through their local financial 
counselors and chain of command to enroll in the FSSA program. Now that military 
families have no other recourse for structural food assistance than the SNAP pro- 
gram, Congress must ensure that military families can meaningfully access the 
SNAP program. 

In addition, the House Armed Services Committee commissioned a Government 
Accountability Office (GAO) report into the state of military food insecurity and ac- 
cess to assistance. We are optimistic that this report will bolster limited existing 
data about the needs of our military families nationwide and provide meaningful 
recommended actions that Congress can take to address military hunger. 

No one in America should go hungry, and especially not the brave men and 
women and their families that already sacrifice so much in service of our country. 
We ask that Congress support common sense, bipartisan proposals to end the treat- 
ment of military Basic Allowance for Housing as income when determining eligi- 
bility and benefits for Federal food assistance programs. Thank you again for your 
attention to this important issue. 
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Submitted Letter by Rodney Bivens, Executive Director, Regional Food 
Bank of Oklahoma; Eileen Bradshaw, Executive Director, Community Food 
Bank of Eastern Oklahoma 

January 16, 2016 

Hon. K. Michael Conaway, Chairman, 

House Committee on Agriculture, 

Washington, D.C. 

Hon. Frank D. Lucas, 

House Committee on Agriculture, 

Washington, D.C. 

Re: Comments for Record: House Committee on Agriculture Hearing on Military and 
Veteran Food Insecurity (January 12, 2016) 

Chairman Conaway: 

The Community Food Bank of Eastern Oklahoma and the Regional Food Bank of 
Oklahoma appreciate your efforts to address the important issue of food insecurity 
among military service members and veterans. Holding this hearing is an important 
step forward in acknowledging that our nation’s heroes are not immune to hunger. 

According to a study published in 2015, more than one in four Iraq and Afghani- 
stan veterans reported being food-insecure in the past year.i A separate 2015 study 
by the Yale University School of Medicine found that 24 percent of veterans who 
have accessed care through the Veterans Health Administration (VA) reported being 
food-insecure, and that being food-insecure was associated with diminished manage- 
ment of hypertension, diabetes, HIV, and depression.^ With more than 300,000 vet- 
erans in Oklahoma, 50,000 of whom are homeless, we are deeply concerned that 
these numbers indicate tens of thousands of our state’s former service members are 
struggling with hunger.® 

Data for food insecurity among active-duty service members is scarce, as this is 
not something that is tracked nor even acknowledged to exist by the Department 
of Defense. However, Feeding America’s “Hunger in America 2014” report provided 
rates of food insecurity among military personnel for the first time. According to 
that report, 20 percent of Feeding America client households reported having at 
least one member who has served in the U.S. military, and four percent of house- 
holds contain at least one member who is currently serving.^ 

The Community Food Bank of Eastern Oklahoma’s Mobile Eatery serves hot 
meals to 25-30 military veterans each week. While it is an honor to serve these in- 
dividuals, it is disheartening to see them anxiously await their meal knowing that 
excitement may be an indication of their struggle with food insecurity. We know 
there are many more veterans who would benefit from this program, and because 
of the demonstrated need, the Mobile Eatery program will be expanded to two addi- 
tional locations in early 2016. It is vital that we have accurate data on food insecu- 
rity among veterans in Oklahoma so we can efficiently plan to meet the needs of 
this important population. 

In light of our increasing awareness of hunger among the military and veteran 
population, the Oklahoma Food Banks make the following recommendations: 

Prioritize data collection on military and veteran food insecurity: 

This can be accomplished by continuing to formally acknowledge the ex- 
istence of the problem through hearings in the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives and the U.S. Senate. Individual Representatives adding the issue to 
their policy priorities would thus encourage continued research and data 
collection by academic institutions and perhaps eventually by the Depart- 
ment of Defense. If even one military family goes without adequate food, 
we are failing to fulfill our responsibilities as a nation. 


1 Widome R., Jensen A., Bangerter A., Fu S. (2015). Food insecurity among veterans of the U.S. 
wars in Iraq and Afghanistan. Public Health Nutrition, 18, pp. 844-849. doi:10.1017/ 
S136898001400072X. 

®Wang E.A., McGinnis K.A., Goulet J., Bryant K., Gibert C., Leaf D.A., Mattocks K., Fiellin 
L.E., Vogenthaler N., Justice A.C., Fiellin D.A., Veterans Aging Cohort Study Project Team 
(2015). Food insecurity and health: data from the Veterans Aging Cohort Study. Public Health 
Reports, 130(3): 261-268. 

^United States Census Bureau (2014). American Community Survey 5-year estimates, http:! 
! factfinder.census.gov ! faces / tableservices / jsf! pages / productview. xhtml ?src=CF. 

'I Feeding America (2014). Hunger in America Report, http: ! / www.feedingamerica.orgjhunger- 
in-america / our -research I hunger-in-america I . 
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Track military and veteran participation in Federal safety net pro- 
grams: 

Federal programs including the Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Pro- 
gram (SNAP), Temporary Assistance for Needy Families (TANF), and 
Women Infants and Children (WIC) are critical to keeping millions of peo- 
ple nationwide out of poverty. SNAP benefits lifted at least 4.7 million peo- 
ple out of poverty in 2014, including 2.1 million children.® These safety net 
programs also play a critical role in the lives of our military and veteran 
families. Comprehensive data demonstrating their enrollment and partici- 
pation would serve not only to illuminate the issue of food insecurity among 
this population, but also as compelling evidence for the case that Federal 
safety net programs should remain the cornerstone of national efforts to 
end hunger. 

Exclude Basic Allowance for Housing (BAH) as countable income in 
SNAP determination: 

There is an egregious inequity in Federal law that precludes some active 
duty military families from qualifying for SNAP benefits because their 
Basic Allowance for Housing (BAH) benefits are counted as income in the 
determination of SNAP eligibility. We recommend a simple resolution of 
this problem: excluding BAH benefits as countable income in the SNAP de- 
termination process. This would eliminate the disparity that exists in the 
current way that SNAP eligibility is determined for military and civilian 
populations receiving Federal housing benefits.® 

The Oklahoma Food Banks are deeply concerned about food insecurity among 
military and veterans. Due to our statewide service area, we have the ability to 
make meaningful differences in the lives of Oklahoma’s veterans and military serv- 
ice members, but we cannot do it alone. We encourage the Committee to take imme- 
diate action on the issue, and offer our sincerest appreciation for holding this hear- 
ing. 

Sincerely, 



Rodney Bivens, Executive Director, Eileen Bradshaw, Executive Director, 

Regional Food Bank of Oklahoma; Community Food Bank of Eastern Okla- 

homa. 


Submitted Letter by Gina Corina, Executive Director, Utahns Against 

Hunger 


January 15, 2016 

Hon. Jackie Walorski, 

Chairwoman, 

Subcommittee on Nutrition, 

House Committee on Agriculture, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Chairwoman Walorski, 

Utahns Against Hunger (UAH) watched with interest the January 12, 2016 public 
hearing: Past, Present, and Future of SNAP: Addressing Special Populations. As an 
organization we are concerned about access to SNAP, and how that access impacts 
all populations. We are especially interested in making sure that active duty mili- 
tary families and veterans in need have access to this important nutrition program. 

As UAH has learned about the access barriers many military families and vet- 
erans have to SNAP, we have become increasingly concerned about this issue, and 


® White House (2015). Long Term Benefits of the Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program, 
https: / / WWW. whitehouse.gov ! sites I whitehouse.gov i files ! documents I SNAP _reportJinal non 
embargo.pdf. 

®MAZON {201b). Help our Heroes, http: j ! mazon.org ! our-response ! our-initiatives ! help-our-he- 
roes / . 
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we join with MAZON: A Jewish Response to Hunger and urge Congress to act swift- 
ly to address this urgent problem. 

The National Commission on Hunger (NCH) recently released their report and 
recommendations on how we can reduce and eliminate hunger in our country. These 
recommendations outline where Congress and the United StateLs] Department of 
Agriculture should start to move forward to address the issue of hunger for active 
duty military families and veterans. 

UAH urges your Committee to do everything in your jurisdiction and power to act 
on the following recommendations from the NCH report: 

1. Congress should enact legislation to exclude the Basic Allowance for Housing 
as income for the determination of SNAP eligibility and benefit levels for fami- 
lies who have an active duty service member. 

2. Congress should direct the Department of Defense to undertake a comprehen- 
sive review of the Family Subsistence Supplemental Allowance program and 
recommend reforms that are directed at improving food security in active duty 
military families. 

3. In keeping with our country’s priority of national security, the USD A should 
work jointly with the Department of Defense and the Department of Veterans 
Affairs to help with collecting data on food security, its causes and con- 
sequences, and SNAP participation among active duty military and veterans, 
and make this data available to Congress, the President, and to the public at 
regularly specified intervals. 

We are failing as a nation if we are not providing for those who have and those 
who are serving and protecting our country. 

Warm Regards, 

— 

Gina Corina, 

Executive Director. 


Submitted Letter by Cristin Orr Shiffer, Senior Advisor for Policy and 
Survey, Blue Star Families 

January 13, 2016 

Hon. Jackie Walorski, 

Chairwoman, 

Subcommittee on Nutrition, 

House Committee on Agriculture, 

Washington, D.C. 

Re: SNAP and U.S. Military Families 

Dear Chairwoman Walorski, Ranking Member McGovern, and Members of the 
Subcommittee, 

On behalf of Blue Star Families (BSF), the nation’s largest chapter-based military 
family nonprofit organization, thank you for holding a hearing on the very impor- 
tant topic of “Past, Present, and Future of SNAP: Addressing Special Populations.” 
Financial readiness, including food security, is essential to overall military readiness 
and effectiveness. Further, it plays a role in attracting and retaining the best talent 
to assure the health of the All-Volunteer Force, and studies show financial and em- 
ployment stressors to be one of the most prevalent stressors related to service mem- 
ber suicide. In a nutshell, military family food security is a national security issue. 

Results from our recently released 2015 Annual Military Family Lifestyle Survey 
(AMFLS), as Ms. Leibman of MAZON included in her testimony, include the con- 
cerning findings that 1% of active duty (and their spouse) respondents have experi- 
enced food insecurity within the past year and 6% have sought food assistance 
through a food bank, food pantry or charitable organization in the past year. 

As the Senior Advisor for Policy and Survey at Blue Star Families, I am also writ- 
ing to express our support for a number of the recommendations presented during 
the aforementioned hearing and discussed below. Military couples and families face 
many of the same financial challenges as civilian families; however additional re- 
sults from our survey indicate that respondents report every day financial tasks are 
more complex and challenging due to the unique and uncertain challenges of the 
military lifestyle. The financial stresses associated with military service — for exam- 
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pie frequent moves, substantial challenges to military spouse emplo 3 Tnent, current 
Basic Allowance for Subsistence policies, and the lack of uniform state policies re- 
garding qualification for assistance — may make it additionally difficult for military 
families to qualify for and obtain needed assistance. 

In addition to supporting MAZON’s recommendations of improving agency collabo- 
ration and strengthening the Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP) 
for our veterans, I express deep concerns regarding the inconsistency associated 
with access to SNAP for our currently serving military. BSF supports efforts to re- 
move a military service member’s Basic Allowance for Housing (BAH) from SNAP 
eligibility determinations to remain consistent with requirements of the other Fed- 
eral nutrition assistance programs such as Women, Infants, & Children (WIC). Our 
survey results support Ms. Tebbens’ testimony stating BAH often portrays the ap- 
pearance of economic stability, in her words being “stable on paper only.” Seventy- 
eight percent of our currently serving respondents reported they are paying some 
out of pocket costs beyond BAH for housing, with 22% reporting pa 3 dng $400 or 
more per month. Finally, BSF supports Ms. Leibman’s testimony that qualifying for 
SNAP and becoming food-secure are not one in the same, and strongly support the 
need for additional data like our annual survey to identify solutions to end food in- 
security in the military. 

Military troops and their families are committed to the service of our country. 
Ninety-four percent of survey respondents indicate desire to serve their country was 
a top reason for joining the military and 85%, indicated that financial stability was 
part of their motivation to serve as well. Service members and their families should 
not have to choose between service and financial security. They deserve the reassur- 
ance of knowing that our government understands the structural challenges associ- 
ated with military life and if they should face inadequate access to food, confidential 
assistance outside of their military chain of command via SNAP and other programs 
are available for them. 

During this already uncertain time, when operational tempos are increasing while 
pay and benefits appear to be decreasing, access to an adequate supply of healthy 
food should not be adding to the challenges of service. 

Blue Star Families thanks you for your work on this important topic and for the 
opportunity to provide additional information to the official record. If I may be of 
further assistance please don’t hesitate to reach out. Our complete Blue Star Fami- 
lies Military Family Lifestyle Survey results are accessible at www.bluestarfam.org/ 
survey. 

Sincerely, 

Cristin Orr Shiffer, 

Senior Advisor for Policy and Survey, 

Blue Star Families. 


Submitted Letter by Karen Woodings, Advocacy Manager, Central 
Pennsylvania Food Bank 


January 18, 2016 

Hon. K. Michael Conaway, 

Chairman, 

House Agriculture Committee, 

Washington, D.C. 

RE: Challenges in Serving Vulnerable Populations 

Dear Chairman Conaway: 

It was my great honor to have the opportunity to meet and address you, as well 
as our Pennsylvania Congressional delegation on Saturday, January 9, at the Penn- 
sylvania Farm Show listening session. I am writing this letter to you on hehalf of 
the Central Pennsylvania Food Bank and the individuals the Food Bank serves 
throughout Central Pennsylvania. 

The Central Pennsylvania Food Bank began operation in 1981 and is a 501(c)(3) 
nonprofit organization registered as tax-exempt with the IRS. We are the largest 
nonprofit food distrihution organization in the region, and are one of the top food 
banks in the nation for operational performance. The Food Bank is affiliated with 
Feeding America, the nation’s largest nonprofit hunger fighting organization which 
solicits and facilitates donations of product at a national level. 

The Food Bank’s mission is “Fighting hunger, improving lives, and strengthening 
communities.” We believe that service to others is fundamental to creating a hunger- 
free America. We operate with an acute sense of urgency that reflects the immediate 
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needs of hungry people. We keep faith with the public trust through the efficient 
and compassionate use of resources entrusted to us and are mindful that our mis- 
sion is accomplished through the generosity of others. 

The Central Pennsylvania Food Bank core service, known as the Food Security 
Network, which involves the solicitation, procurement, processing and distribution 
of food throughout a 27 county service area that covers over 18,000 miles^ in Penn- 
sylvania. In FY 2014-2015, the Food Bank distributed 40 million pounds of food, 
an increase of 24% over the previous year. We currently serve approximately 60,000 
people weekly. In addition the Food Bank is committed to providing healthy food 
options and now more than 20% of our food distribution is comprised of fresh fruits, 
vegetables, dairy, and fresh milk. 

Feeding America and its nationwide network of more than 200 regional food 
banks, including the Central Pennsylvania Food Bank, recently conducted Hunger 
in America 2014 (HIA 2014), the latest in a series of quadrennial studies that pro- 
vide comprehensive demographic profiles of people seeking food assistance. The 
study shows that the image of hunger in America is considerably different than it 
has been in the past and the individuals and families who rely on food pantries, 
soup kitchens and other programs to survive characterize an increasingly large and 
complex group due to the ever changing economic climate. 

Central Pennsylvania Food Bank was concerned by the results from HIA 2014. 
Knowing the anecdotal stories of the over 453,000 people we serve is significantly 
different than analyzing statistics about their lives. The Food Bank learned that in- 
dividuals receiving food assistance must make serious, quality of life trade-offs be- 
tween paying for food and pa 3 dng for other necessities, such as rent, transportation, 
and medicine. 

• 70% report having to choose between paying for food and pa 3 dng for medicine 
or medical care at least once in the last 12 months. 

• 70% of households chose between paying for food and paying for utilities. 

• 59% of households chose between paying for food and paying for transportation. 

• More than 30% of households face these choices every month. 

Of the 55,800 households surveyed for HIA 2014, 26% have at least one family 
member who has served or is actively serving in the United States military. Our 
military families and veterans can be a challenging population to serve because fam- 
ilies are difficult to identify because they are frequently too proud to seek help 
through Federal nutrition programs. 

The reasons for food insecurity can involve numerous factors including: low pay 
for enlisted troops, high unemployment rates for spouses, low wage or retirement 
for veterans, higher cost of living near urban centers, veterans living with disabil- 
ities, Congressional limits on pay raises, unemployment or underemployment, and 
stigma of using Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP) benefits. 

While the military currently offers the Family Subsistence Supplemental Allow- 
ance (FSSA) for low-income families, it has a low participation rate. Food pantries 
afford greater anonymity to active military families. Many military families do not 
want their commander to find out they can’t afford to feed their spouses and chil- 
dren. For many families, tax-free allowances for housing, clothing, and food are not 
adequate for maintaining household sustainability because these families still have 
the cost of rent, utilities, medicine, and additional food items the family needs to 
survive. It is also worth noting that the FSSA is due to sunset at the end of FFY 
2016. This will cause greater numbers of military families to seek assistance with 
the Food Security Network. 

The Central Pennsylvania Food Bank answer was to create our MilitaryShare 
Program. MilitaryShare is a means to provide access to fresh and nutritious food 
items to military households in our 27 county service area. The Food Bank partners 
with Pennsylvania’s state and regional Family Readiness Coordinators to institute 
this program that distributes fresh food items directly to food-insecure military 
households who are struggling with hunger. By bringing this wholesome food di- 
rectly to our military households, the MilitaryShare program directly helps combat 
the issue of scant financial resources that makes it difficult for low-income military 
households to access the adequate nutrition they need by providing a monthly food 
distribution, at no cost. 

The other vulnerable population I would like to address is senior citizens. Penn- 
sylvania has a disproportionately large number of senior citizens. According to HIA 
2014, 18.5% of the people served through Pennsylvania’s Charitable Food Network 
are in individuals over the age of 60. In Pennsylvania, over two million seniors are 
65 years of age or older and 169,499 seniors are living in poverty. Since 2001, there 
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has been over an 85% level of growth in national senior hunger, most pronounced 
among Baby Boomers (Le., the “young old,” ages 60 to 69). 

Central Pennsylvania Food Bank understands that the SNAP will help. Three out 
of five seniors who qualify for SNAP benefits, however, do not participate. Older 
Americans who qualify for SNAP are significantly less likely to participate in the 
program than other low-income demographic groups. Several factors contribute to 
the low participation rate including seniors face barriers related to mobility, tech- 
nology, and societal stigma. Many seniors are discouraged to apply for SNAP bene- 
fits because of widespread myths about how the program works and who can qualify 
to receive benefits. 

The health consequences for hungry seniors are very disheartening. National 
studies state that seniors who are at risk for hunger are more likely to have mobil- 
ity and activity limitations, as well as a decrease in their overall health. Poor nutri- 
tion impedes a senior’s ability to effectively recover from illness, limits intake of es- 
sential vitamins, reduces efficacy of prescription drugs, exacerbates problems from 
pre-existing health conditions such as heart failure, diabetes, and depression, and 
increases hospital stays, which can put undue strain on the community. 

In 2005, the Central Pennsylvania Food Bank began our ElderShare Program to 
meet the growing need to feed hungry seniors. The ElderShare program was solely 
grant funded and was designed to augment the Commodity Supplemental Food Pro- 
gram (CSFP). In 2009, CSFP caseload was allocated to the Food Bank to serve 350+ 
seniors. As funding grew, so did our caseload. Central Pennsylvania Food Bank cur- 
rently serves over 5,350 seniors through CSFP funding and an additional 750-1,000 
seniors a month through our privately-funded ElderShare Program. The Food Bank 
continues the privately-funded program to ensure no senior is hungry by serving 
those individuals on the “waiting list” for a CSFP opening. 

As Members of Congress, you can do much to decrease food insecurity for our vet- 
erans, active military families, and seniors. For active duty low-income enlisted mili- 
tary personnel, the Basic Housing Allowance (BHA) for housing is excluded as in- 
come in calculating income taxes and eligibility for some Federal programs, such as 
WIC and Head Start, but not all. The Central Pennsylvania Food Bank urges you 
to update eligibility guidelines to exclude BHA as income for all Federal nutrition 
programs. When SNAP considers BHA as income, this puts food-insecure military 
families at a great disadvantage and disqualifies many from received food assist- 
ance. This is driving more and more families to use the Food Bank’s Food Security 
Network. 

For seniors, simplify and improve the application process. This truly is a barrier 
for seniors to access SNAP benefits. Continue categorical eligibility, it improves ac- 
cess for all low-income Americans. Invest in community based initiatives to assist 
seniors and veterans in better managing chronic conditions through better nutrition. 

The Central Pennsylvania Food Bank urges you to resist from making any further 
cuts to SNAP benefits. SNAP helps the poorest Americans have access to nutritious 
food. SNAP took 2.4 million children out of severe poverty in 2005 and reduces the 
likelihood of being food-insecure for all populations. SNAP also helps to drive local 
economies. For each SNAP dollar spent, that dollar generates $1.79 in economic ac- 
tivity. This translates to increased farm production, new jobs, as well as enhanced 
self-sufficiency for those in need of food assistance. 

Challenging or difficult to serve populations implies that the needs of some people 
may be beyond the scope of services that are typically available. We Must make 
every effort to connect vulnerable populations with the Federal nutrition programs 
where they qualify to receive benefits. It is essential that Congress ensures that 
people who are food-insecure and are difficult to serve are not forced to choose be- 
tween food and other basic necessities. 

Thank you for your time and consideration. 

Sincerely, 

Karen Woodings, 

Advocacy Manager. 

Cc: 

Congressman Glenn Thompson, 

Josh Protas, MAZON, 

Lisa Davis, Feeding America. 
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Submitted Statement by Hon. Susan Zimet, Executive Director, Hunger 
Action Network of New York State 

Testimony to House Agrieulture Committee on Military & Veteran Food In- 
seeurity 

On behalf of the many anti-hunger groups, we thank you for holding hearings on 
the growing crisis of hunger and the military. 

For over a decade I have had the honor of serving my constituents as an elected 
Town Supervisor and County Legislator. In that role I have had the opportunity to 
work with veterans on many issues. 

What is apparent when speaking with veterans is the pride they have in serving 
their country, their love for the country and their extreme disappointment in the 
difficulties they face when forced to ask for help. 

“It is pure embarrassment. I hate it. I don’t like it. It’s like taking away the pride 
you have and making you humble. You have to go [to the food pantry] and I hate 
to say it but it makes you feel like you are begging for food.” Stated Mike Her- 
nandez, a Navy veteran with a wife and three daughters. “If you look at my [mili- 
tary] record, it’s immaculate. And look at how bad I struggle. Why can’t there be 
some type of program to help us out? We didn’t do anything wrong. We come out 
of the military, next thing you know, we’re left to fend for ourselves and you just 
can’t make it.” 

Shirley Starkey, whose husband is a sergeant in the Marines and has been twice 
deployed to Afghanistan said “It’s hard to know that my husband is fighting for his 
country and he’s working long days and long hours and we still have to struggle 
to keep food on the table and gas in our car.” 

I am new to the field of hunger, having assumed the role of Executive Director 
for Hunger Action Network of NYS last year, and the unprecedented hunger in 
America was shocking to me. But the growing impact of hunger amongst those who 
are serving or who served our country, was a real eye opener: 

• 620,000 households that include at least one soldier, reservist or guardsman — 
or 25% of the nation’s total active duty & reserve are seeking aid from food pan- 
tries or charity program. 

• 130, 000 veterans are homeless or hungry on any given night. 

• 1.5 million veterans are at risk of becoming homeless and going hungry. 

• Food stamp purchases at military commissaries have nearly tripled during the 
last 4 years between 2008-2011. 

• According to Food Bank of NYC, 40% of NYC vets rely on food pantries & soup 
kitchens. 

Hunger Solutions NY reaches out to military and veteran’s families to assist them 
in accessing SNAP benefits. In the first 2 years of providing the services. Hunger 
Solutions assisted more than 4.000 military & veteran’s families in New York State. 

Long Island Cares, the Harry Chapin Food Bank, understands the challenges 
faced by returning soldiers and their families as “troops transition from the front 
lines to the home front.” The organization offers several veteran service programs, 
two specific to hunger: 

Military Appreciation Tuesdays: Hosted each week at three Long Island Cares 
pantries, veterans and their families can access food, personal care items, household 
products, pet food and school supplies. 

Mobile Pantry: Delivers nutritious groceries to homebound, disabled veterans un- 
able to access their local pantries. Long Island Cares Veterans Mobile Outreach 
Unit provided over 23,000 pounds of food & over 17,000 meals to veterans in 2015 
alone. 

Each Tuesday, they have between 150-200 veterans who come to the satellite lo- 
cations to access emergency food and household supplies to veterans and their fami- 
lies as well as information and referral services from other nonprofits serving vet- 
erans. 

“The numbers of veterans needing the services of the food pantry keeps growing, 
with 1-2 new veterans coming through the doors of the pantry every month,” stated 
Michael Haynes, Chief Government Affairs Officer for L.I. Cares. “We are so happy 
we can help, but it is so sad that these brave men and women who sacrificed them- 
selves to preserve our freedoms are in need of this help.” 

Hunger Action Network of New York State testified in Albany, New York at the 
U.S. Hunger Commission hearings. Families of active duty service members and 
veterans should not have to struggle to put food on the table. 

We were delighted to learn that the U.S. Hunger Commission adopted the rec- 
ommendations presented by MAZON. 
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1. Congress should enact legislation to exclude the Basic Allowance for Housing 
as income for the determination of SNAP eligibility and benefit levels for fam- 
ilies who have an active duty service member. 

2. Congress should direct the Department of Defense to undertake a comprehen- 
sive review of the Family Subsistence Supplemental Allowance program and 
recommend reforms that are directed at improving food security in active 
duty military families. 

3. USDA should work jointly with the Department of Defense and the Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs to help with collecting data on food security, its 
causes and consequences, and SNAP participation among active duty military 
and veterans, and make this data available to Congress, the President, and 
to the public at regularly. 

Veterans have served and sacrificed their family’s stability on our behalf. Too 
many veterans are hungry and homeless. It is the obligation of our Country to give 
back to this brave men and women and ensure they live in dignity with food on the 
table and a roof over their head. 

Hunger Action Network of NYS stands ready to help in any way to ensure the 
needs of our military families are being addressed. 

Thank you so much for your time and attention to this issue. 

Hon. Susan Zimet, 

Executive Director, 

Hunger Action Network of New York State. 

Submitted on January 15, 2016 to: 

Congressman Chris Gibson, 

Congressman Sean Patrick Maloney, 

Lisa Shelton, House Agriculture Committee, 

Senator Kristen Gillibrand, 

Senator Chuck Schumer. 


Submitted Letters by Loaves and Fishes, St. Stephen and the Incarnation 

Episcopal Church 

DAVID CHAMBERLIN, U.S. ARMY VETERAN 

January 14, 2016 
Dear Representative: 

I am David Chamberlain and I was stationed with the Army in Missouri, Massa- 
chusetts and Central America in the mid-1980’s. When I left the Army I suffered 
from depression and received some disability and Social Security. When times were 
really tight I had to use the food shelf and now I come and dine with Loaves and 
Fishes for meals. 

I support anything that can be done to help vets with food options like SNAP, 
food shelves and meals. 

Sincerely, 

David Chamberlin. 

DUANE A. MEIER, U.S. ARMY KOREAN WAR VETERAN 

1/14/16 

To my elected officials: 

My name is Duane Meier and I was in the U.S. Army. I served for 18 months 
in the Korean War and was deployed to Korea. After the war I moved back to Min- 
nesota where I met my wife and found a job hauling garbage and later driving semi 
oil tankers. 

We never used food shelves or food stamps but I do go to a meal program every 
night that they are open for a hot meal. I am 90 years old and get Social Security 
and VA Assistance. I believe that all U.S. Veterans should be helped with food and 
ask that you suppOli bills that help them get what they need. 

Duane A. Meier. 
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Submitted Statement by Food Bank of Alaska 

Our Military and Veterans Should Never Struggle To Put Food on the 
Table 

The Food Bank of Alaska has a strong commitment to addressing military and 
veteran hunger. Alaska is home to many military bases, and has the highest num- 
ber of veterans per capita of any state. We know from our extensive 2014 Hunger 
in America — Alaska Report that 23% of families served by the statewide Food Bank 
of Alaska network have at least one veteran in the household. This means that 
nearly Vi of all families visiting our food pantries, soup kitchens and meal programs 
have a former serviceman or woman in the home. What’s more, we know that many 
of our active duty military families are also turning to the charitable food sector for 
help. Statewide, 3% of families we are helping with food assistance are active duty 
military. In Anchorage, with its large military population, this figure is closer to 6%. 
While our pantry partners do not track the number of active duty military that visit 
their distributions, many have anecdotally reported an increase in the number of 
in-uniform active duty military they see. The Armed Services YMCA pantry on the 
Joint Base Elmendorf-Richardson serves an average of 70 families each month. 

Helen’s story, and her testimony, provides examples of the challenges that mili- 
tary members and veterans face when they try to put food on the table. Helen and 
her husband are both veterans. Middle aged, they both have had full careers, but 
fell on hard times recently and moved back to Alaska in search of work. Not having 
any luck finding a job, they tried to apply for SNAP benefits, only to find out that 
they were $20 over the income limit, due to Helen’s VA Benefits. So instead, they 
rely on food pantries to help get them through the month. “Never in a million years 
would I think I would use food assistance,” said Helen. The first time we went to 
a pantry, my husband wouldn’t get out of the truck. He just said “I’m so ashamed.” 

Helen says she believes in “paying it forward,” and has helped a number of active- 
duty military families connect with local food pantries. Helen explains that they 
need the help, but don’t want to sign up for SNAP for fear of repercussions. There 
is often a heavy stigma associated with receiving benefits for members of the mili- 
tary. 

Though times are tough for Helen and her husband, she is starting school soon 
to finish her bachelor’s degree in business, with help from the VOC-Rehab Program. 
Ever the optimist, she explains, “this isn’t who we are, this is a situation.” One that 
hopefully doesn’t exist for her fellow servicemen and women in the future. 

The Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP) is a powerful tool in the 
fight against hunger. Unfortunately, as Helen explained, stigma keeps many mili- 
tary families from pursuing this option, and for those lower enlisted members who 
do try, many find that they miss the cut off for SNAP by a few hundred dollars. 
While the military has a nutrition program similar to SNAP — the Family Subsist- 
ence Supplemental Allowance (FSSA) — it is underutilized and is slated to be 
sunsetted domestically at the end of 2016. Veterans typically have low enrollment 
in the SNAP program, and some veterans who receive benefits are at risk of losing 
them, due to new Able-Bodied Adults Without Dependents (ABAWDs) work require- 
ments. To address the issue of hunger among active-duty military and veterans, we 
believe Congress should: 

1. Remove policy barriers that deny active duty military families the nutrition 
assistance resources they need, including SNAP. Please consider legislation to 
exclude the Basic Housing Allowance (BAH) as income in determining eligi- 
bility for SNAP. 

2. Gather and make available more data to accurately document food insecurity 
levels among active-duty military and veterans. Congressional briefings and 
the upcoming GAO study are great starts to these efforts; they should continue 
and reach farther. 

3. Urge agency collaboration to ensure disabled and struggling veterans are bet- 
ter able to access food benefits through SNAP and other available programs. 

We are happy that the critical issue of food insecurity among our veterans and 
active duty military has been getting some of the attention that it deserves. We be- 
lieve that one of the best ways to show respect and care for the men and women 
who have served and sacrificed for our country is to ensure they have the basic re- 
sources to support their families. Our military deserves better than having to face 
hunger. 

Food Bank of Alaska collected and distributed 6.8 million pounds of food 
in 2015 through 300 partner food pantries and meal programs statewide 
and advocates for policies to end hunger. For more information, visit 

www.foodbankofalaska.org . 
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Scott of Georgia, Costa, Walz, Fudge, McGovern, Lujan Grisham, 
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Staff present: Caleb Crosswhite, Jadi Chapman, Mary Nowak, 
Paul Balzano, Scott C. Graves, Stephanie Addison, Lisa Shelton, 
Liz Friedlander, Matthew MacKenzie, Nicole Scott, and Carly 
Reedholm. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. K. MICHAEL CONAWAY, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM TEXAS 

The Chairman. This hearing of the Committee on Agriculture, 
Past, Present and Future of SNAP: Examining State Options, will 
come to order. I have asked Rick Allen to say a brief prayer for us. 
Rick? 

Mr. Allen. Let us pray. Father, we are grateful for our time 
here this morning. Lord, let us be mindful of your many blessings 
as we hear from these folks today that are going to give us the in- 
formation we need to make wise decisions. Lord, we do pray that 
you give us the wisdom and the influence to make the right deci- 
sions, and to do what is right for this country. We pray for this 
country. We thank you for this body. We thank you for agriculture, 
and blessing this land. In His name we pray, amen. 

The Chairman. Well, I want to welcome our witnesses to today’s 
hearing, and thank them for being here to continue our review of 
the past, present, and future of SNAP. This is our 12th hearing 
within this series. We have learned a tremendous amount about 
the complexities of SNAP, and even more about the diverse individ- 
uals and communities that it serves. As we continue our review, we 
will do so without preconceived notions, and with a commitment to 
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strengthen the program so that it can best serve families, most effi- 
ciently utilize taxpayer dollars, and empower states to effectively 
implement the program, while protecting program integrity. Today 
our witnesses will help us get a better understanding of the various 
options and flexibilities that states have in implementing SNAP. 

Through our review we have learned that SNAP varies greatly 
from state to state, and can even vary within a state. While the 
Federal Government provides parameters for the program, SNAP 
statutes, regulations, and waivers provide state agencies with nu- 
merous policy options to adapt their programs to meet the needs 
of low-income people in their states. Certain options may facilitate 
program design goals, better target benefits to those most in need, 
streamline program administration and field operations, or coordi- 
nate SNAP activities with other programs for low-income families. 
When carrying out the program, states determine eligibility re- 
quirements, such as income thresholds, asset limits, work-related 
requirements. And, through categorical eligibility, states can utilize 
the participation from one means-tested program, such as Tem- 
porary Assistance to Needy Family, or TANF, to defer eligibility for 
SNAP. 

When calculating and issuing monthly benefits for those eligible, 
states have the flexibility to determine the value of medical deduc- 
tions, and the standard utility allowances. It is important to note 
SNAP does not operate in a vacuum. When administering SNAP, 
states have a multitude of programs they are overseeing. As we 
will hear today, other programs, such as TANF, and Supplemental 
Security Income Program, have an effect on how SNAP is adminis- 
tered within the states. It is important to look at how, as a collec- 
tive whole, these programs are used by the people they serve. 

As we prepare for the next farm bill, this holistic understanding 
of the program will be important to make meaningful improve- 
ments. Understanding SNAP’s interaction with other government 
programs and state agencies will help to utilize the effectiveness of 
the Federal, state, and local governments as they administer 
SNAP. While it is important to empower states to employ the best 
policies to meet the needs of the low-income families they serve, 
we, as Federal lawmakers, must ensure the integrity of SNAP is 
maintained, and not compromised by those administrative effi- 
ciencies. State flexibility can be an important tool in helping a fam- 
ily move out of poverty, however, the American taxpayer needs con- 
fidence that government programs are being targeted to those most 
in need. 

I look forward to hearing our witnesses today as we explore how 
to best leverage the relationship between state and local commu- 
nities, and to b^est serve recipients, and utilize taxpayer dollars. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Conaway follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. K. Michael Conaway, a Representative in 
Congress from Texas 

I want to welcome our witnesses to today’s hearing and thank them for being here 
as we continue our review of the Past, Present, and Future of SNAP. This is our 
twelfth hearing within this series, and we have learned a tremendous amount about 
the complexities of SNAP and even more about the diverse individuals and commu- 
nities that it serves. 
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As we continue our review, we will do so without preconceived notions and with 
a commitment to strengthen the program so it can hest serve families, most effi- 
ciently utilize tcixpayer dollars, and empower states to effectively implement the 
program while protecting program integrity. 

Today, our witnesses will help us gain a better understanding of the various op- 
tions and flexibility states have when implementing SNAP. Through our review we 
have learned that SNAP varies greatly from state-to-state, and can even vary within 
a state. While the Federal Government provides parameters for the program, 
SNAP’s statutes, regulations, and waivers provide state agencies with numerous 
policy options to adapt their programs to meet the needs of low-income people in 
their states. 

Certain options may facilitate program design goals, better target benefits to 
those most in need, streamline program administration and field operations, or co- 
ordinate SNAP activities with other programs for low-income families. 

When carrying out the program, states determine eligibility requirements, such 
as income thresholds, asset limits, and work-related requirements. Through categor- 
ical eligibility, states can utilize the participation from one means-tested program, 
such as the Temporary Assistance for Needy Families program, or TANF, to defer 
eligibility for SNAP. 

When calculating and issuing monthly benefits for those eligible, states have the 
flexibility to determine the value of medical deductions or standard utility allow- 
ances. 

It is important to note SNAP does not operate in a vacuum. When administering 
SNAP, states have a multitude of programs they are overseeing. As we will hear 
today, other programs, such as TANF and the Supplemental Security Income pro- 
gram have an effect on how SNAP is administered in states. It is important to look 
at how, as a collective whole, these programs are used by the people they serve. 

As we prepare for the next farm bill, this holistic understanding of the program 
will be important in order to make meaningful improvements. Understanding 
SNAP’s interaction with other government programs and state agencies will help to 
maximize the effectiveness of the Federal, state, and local governments as they ad- 
minister SNAP. While it is important to empower states to employ the best policies 
to meet the needs of low-income families they serve, we as Federal lawmakers must 
ensure that the integrity of SNAP is maintained and not compromised for adminis- 
trative efflciencies. State flexibility can be an important tool in helping a family 
move out of poverty, however the American taxpayer needs confldence that govern- 
ment programs are being targeted to those most in need. 

I look forward to hearing from our witnesses today as we explore how to best le- 
verage the relationship between the states and local communities to better serve re- 
cipients and utilize taxpayer dollars. 

The Chairman. With that, I recognize the Ranking Member for 
any comments he has. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. COLLIN C. PETERSON, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM MINNESOTA 

Mr. Peterson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for holding this hear- 
ing, and I am looking forward to hearing from the witnesses. 

I have been urging for some time now that the Committee take 
a look at the flexibility states have when administering SNAP. I 
understand that this is done to simplify the process, but I worry 
that it has gone too far, and that we have now too much leeway 
for the states. During the last farm bill debate I offered a plan to 
reform categorical eligibility, and, of course, it didn’t happen. But 
I still have a hard time understanding how states with both Demo- 
cratic and Republican governors are allowed to exceed Federal eli- 
gibility guidelines, and then charge the Federal Government for the 
additional expense. If we had a system like this, maybe we could 
balance the budget, if we could send the bill to somebody else. This 
creates a system, where we treat people differently in different 
parts of the country, and I just don’t think that is right. My dis- 
trict, for example, borders North Dakota. North Dakota and Min- 
nesota have different income and asset tests to qualify for SNAP, 
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so people in Moorhead, right across the river from Fargo, have a 
different situation. And it’s hard to understand why we are doing 
that. 

So I hope we will also be able to take a look at the impact of 
turning SNAP into a block grant, which, in my opinion, is not a 
viable option. I think it will only lead to the creation of an unac- 
countable slush fund for the states. Block granting SNAP has been 
supported by some in the past, but I hope we don’t find ourselves 
on that path again. So, again, I look forward to the testimony. I 
thank the chair, and yield back. 

The Chairman. I thank the gentleman. The chair would request 
that other Members submit their opening statements for the record 
so our witnesses may begin their testimony to ensure that there is 
an ample time for questions. 

I would like to welcome to our witness table today Ms. Stephanie 
Muth who is the Deputy Executive Commissioner for the Office of 
Social Services, Texas Health and Human Services Commission, 
Austin, Texas, Ms. Stacy Dean, Vice President of Food Assistance 
Policy, Center on Budget and Policy Priorities here in Washington, 
D.C., and Ms. Karen Cunnyngham, Senior Researcher, Mathe- 
matical Policy Research here in Washington, D.C. 

With that, Ms. Muth, you may start your testimony when you 
are ready. 

STATEMENT OF STEPHANIE MUTH, DEPUTY EXECUTIVE 

COMMISSIONER, OFFICE OF SOCIAL SERVICES, TEXAS 

HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES COMMISSION, AUSTIN, 

TEXAS 

Ms. Muth. Good morning. Chairman Conaway, Ranking Member 
Peterson, and Members. Thank you so much for the opportunity to 
be with you here today. And, as the Chairman said, I am Stephanie 
Muth, and I work at the Texas Health and Human Services Com- 
mission, where my responsibilities include overseeing the Supple- 
mental Nutrition Assistance Program, and eligibility operations for 
our integrated eligibility system, and I wanted to start by providing 
you with a little bit of information about the SNAP Program in 
Texas. We provide, on average, $435 million to 3.8 million SNAP 
recipients each month. Over V 2 of the recipients in Texas are chil- 
dren, and just under eight percent are over the age of 60. And, like 
the rest of the nation, over the past 10 years Texas has experienced 
growth in SNAP participation. States around the country have 
been challenged to work within our existing resources to meet the 
demands of this increased case load, while remaining focused on 
program integrity. To meet this challenge, Texas has pursued some 
innovative solutions that increase client self-service options, and le- 
verage third party data sources. So clients increased use of self- 
service like our yourtexasbenefits.com website, and a mobile app, al- 
lows our staff the time to focus on what their core responsibility 
is, which is verifying the information that is provided, and making 
accurate eligibility decisions. 

The question posed to me was, how does Texas select which Fed- 
eral options to implement in the SNAP program? Well, there is not 
one answer to that, but in general Texas selects options by consid- 
ering state leadership direction, program integrity, business proc- 
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ess efficiencies, and the impact on the rest of the programs in our 
integrated eligibility system. Our state leadership is actively in- 
volved and engaged in shaping and directing policies for SNAP, 
and provides some direction through legislative actions. Texas val- 
ues accountability and integrity of its publicly funded program, so, 
as a result, Texas chooses to verify most income sources and deduc- 
tions, such as child support and medical expenses, and we do main- 
tain an assets limit that considers liquid assets, as well as vehicle 
values. 

In addition to maintaining program integrity, Texas is committed 
to efficient business processes that reduce unnecessary client inter- 
actions, while ensuring that we produce an accurate eligibility de- 
termination, and provide benefits timely. We allow applicants to 
submit applications online, and we have waivers that allow on de- 
mand and telephone interviews. And Texas also utilizes an elec- 
tronic correspondence option so people can opt-out of receiving 
mail, and receive information from us through e-mail and text. 

We consider the availability of resources that are required to im- 
plement additional state options or waivers in relation to the ex- 
pected gain. Simply put, it is what kind of bang are we going to 
get for our buck. With limited resources, both staff and funding, we 
have to prioritize those state and Federal mandates, and also 
projects that will have the most impact, when we are determining 
what to do. Texas has sought to align eligibility policies across our 
program. Since we are an integrated eligibility state, we have 
aligned SNAP income and resources policies to mirror the state’s 
TANF program. And although states have some flexibility in the 
administration of SNAP, we believe there are additional opportuni- 
ties to improve program integrity, and leverage technology to gain 
efficiencies. I would like to outline three of those for you today. 

First, Federal statute and regulations require that SNAP agen- 
cies accept an application with only a name, address, and signa- 
ture. States are prevented from requiring any additional data ele- 
ments to file an application, even an online application. Having the 
ability to require additional elements could strengthen program in- 
tegrity in a virtual environment. It also could shorten eligibility 
processing timeframes, so we recommend some additional state 
flexibility in this area. 

Second, Federal regulations require states to interview SNAP re- 
cipients at initial certification, and at least once every 12 months 
at re-certification. We recommend additional flexibility in deter- 
mining when an interview is required. This would allow us to bet- 
ter deter fraud at the front end, and to interview cases that are at 
higher risk because of the attributes of that case, like self-employ- 
ment income, an error, or fraud. 

And last. Federal regulations require states to expunge SNAP 
benefits from accounts that have not been accessed after 1 year. 
But some SNAP cases are active, but they have benefits as old as 
12 months. This erodes the public confidence in the program. Why 
is somebody who is receiving SNAP still have the benefits from 12 
months ago? So we recommend additional flexibilities in that area 
as well. 

And that completes my testimony. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Muth follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Stephanie Muth, Deputy Executive Commissioner, 

Office of Social Services, Texas Health and Human Services Commission, 

Austin, TX 

Background 

The Texas Health and Human Services Commission (HHSC) administers the 
Texas Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP), one of the largest in the 
country, providing on average $435 million to 3.8 million recipients each month. In 
Texas, the most common SNAP household is headed by a female between the ages 
of 18 and 39, with one or two children under age 12. She has some form of income, 
and receives a monthly SNAP benefit of $274. Over 8,000 staff across Texas deter- 
mine eligibility for SNAP jointly with Medicaid, the Children’s Health Insurance 
Program (CHIP), and Temporary Assistance for Needy Families (TANF) cash assist- 
ance using an integrated eligibility system. The Texas Workforce Commission ad- 
ministers the SNAP Employment and Training program. 

The Texas population continues to grow at a rate that is faster than the national 
average. Over the past 10 years, Texas, like the nation, has experienced growth in 
SNAP participation. In 2006, SNAP caseload in Texas was around 2.4 million while 
the current caseload is approximately 37 percent higher at 3.8 million. The state 
must work within existing resources to ensure capacity is available to handle future 
demands and to operate the program in a manner that ensures the highest level 
of program integrity. This requires the state to identify opportunities to identify and 
deter fraud, prevent cost inefficiencies, improve coordination of services, and imple- 
ment process refinements where possible. To meet this growing demand for services, 
preserve limited resources, and maintain the program integrity within the system, 
Texas has pursued innovative solutions to increase client self-service options and to 
leverage third-party data sources to independently verify client-provided information 
needed to determine eligibility. Examples include the verification of income and em- 
ployment data through Equifax workforce solutions (TALX, formerly the Work Num- 
ber) and applicant identity through the Texas Department of Public Safety data- 
base. In addition the state is in the process of providing eligibility staff access to 
data on lottery winnings through the Texas Lottery Commission. 

Increased utilization of self-service allows staff to focus on their core responsibility 
of verifying information provided and determining eligibility accurately. Texas has 
increased self-service options for applicants and existing clients by developing and 
promoting a website as well as a mobile app that launched in 2014. The mobile app 
allows clients to upload eligibility verification documents, receive case alerts, check 
the status of their case, and report changes. With over 65% of applications sub- 
mitted online and over 1.2 million documents uploaded through the mobile app, cli- 
ents have demonstrated their strong facility with these tools. 

These tools have proven effective and have allowed the state to serve increasing 
caseloads without an increase in staff resources (See Figure 1 below). In 2009, only 
58% of SNAP applications were processed on time. Today, over 96% of applications 
are processed on time. Texas estimates the increased reliance on self-service and the 
website saved as much as $41 million in reduced printing, postage, and document 
imaging costs for the state between 2012 and 2014. In addition, payments for call 
centers and document processing fell $12.7 million between Fiscal Years 2012 and 
2014 while monthly caseload increased by more than 600,000 during the same time 
period. 
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Figure 1: Average Monthly Benefit Recipients and Filled Eligibility Deter- 
mination Positions, 1995 to 2015 
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Note: Total Recipients count for MedicaidATANF/SNAP is not 
unduplicated total — recipients may be in all three categories. 


As the state has shifted to increase the use of self-service, there has also been 
a shift in the reliance of technology to prevent and detect fraud. For example, Texas 
has implemented an identity verification process in the online application, but due 
to Federal restrictions, the applicant has the option to not complete it. In addition, 
the state is implementing increased analytics to EBT card purchases, similar to the 
technolo^ that credit card companies use to detect potentially fraudulent activity. 

In addition. Texas has begun implementing a new business process statewide fo- 
cused on freeing up capacity by eliminating duplicate or unnecessary actions that 
do not add value, and maintaining staffs ability to independently verify information 
provided on applications and to make accurate eligibility determinations as quickly 
as possible. The new process has reduced the number of days it takes the state to 
deliver eligibility determinations, overtime, mailing and printing volumes, and client 
calls. 


How Does Texas Select Options for SNAP? 

SNAP benefits are 100% federally funded, and as such many of the program re- 
quirements are standardized across the country. Since SNAP is interoperable and 
benefits are portable across state lines, there is a need to maintain some consist- 
encies between states. States do have areas of discretion within the program as con- 
tained in Federal statute and regulations. Outlined below is a description of the 
principles Texas applies in selecting options, some examples of options the state has 
selected, and areas where the state believes there are additional opportunities for 
flexibility. 

When deciding which option works best in Texas, there is not one single deter- 
mining factor. In general, Texas selects options by considering state leadership di- 
rection, program integrity, business process efficiencies, and its integrated eligibility 
system. 

• State leadership is actively engaged in shaping and directing policies for the 
SNAP program and has shown interest in future policy changes to deter fraud 
such as photo identification on EBT cards and flexibilities such as SNAP pur- 
chase restrictions. The agency receives some direction regarding state options 
through legislation or through state appropriations decisions. 

• Texas values accountability and integrity of its publicly-funded programs, and 
is selective in the SNAP options it adopts. Texas verifies most income sources 
and deductions in SNAP such as child support and medical expenses and main- 
tains an assets limit that considers liquid assets as well as vehicle values. In 
2013, Texas requested similar flexibility from the Centers for Medicare and 
Medicaid Services to maintain an assets test for the Medicaid program. This re- 
quest was denied in 2014. 

• In addition to maintaining program integrity, Texas is committed to efficient 
business processes that reduce unnecessary client interactions while ensuring 
accurate eligibility determinations and timely benefits for eligible individuals. 
In addition to opting to allow applicants to submit applications online, Texas 
has active waivers that allow on-demand and telephone interviews in lieu of 
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scheduled face-to-face interviews. Texas also utilizes electronic correspondence, 
and does not require re-certification interviews for households in which all adult 
members are elderly or disabled and have no earned income since these are low- 
risk cases. Having this flexibility allows the state to focus resources on pre- 
venting and detecting potential fraud. 

• Texas also considers the availability of resources required to implement addi- 
tional state options or waivers, in relation to the expected gains that will result 
from the change. Limited resources — both staff and funding — require the state 
to prioritize Federal- or state-directed changes and projects that will produce 
the most impact for the multiple programs maintained within its integrated eli- 
gibility system. In recent years, a focus on implementation of major Federal pol- 
icy changes has reduced the state’s capacity to initiate optional system changes 
for other programs. As a result, automation changes are carefully considered to 
ensure they are cost-effective, maintain program integrity, and preserve flexi- 
bility for future changes. Texas has also sought to align eligibility policies 
across the programs when allowable. For example, Texas has opted to align 
policies such as income, resources, and treatment of vehicles to mirror the cash 
assistance program, TANF. 

Additional Opportunities for State Flexibility 

Although states have some flexibility in administration of SNAP, there are oppor- 
tunities beyond the current available options for states to improve program integrity 
and leverage technology to gain efficiencies. 

• Federal statute and regulations require SNAP agencies to accept applications 
with only a name, address and signature whether submitted via an online proc- 
ess or paper process (in person, mail, or fax). This prevents states from requir- 
ing additional information needed to validate applications submitted online in 
order to confirm identity and to eliminate fraudulent activity. It can also result 
in incomplete information required to process applications and lead to addi- 
tional client interactions, longer eligibility processing timeframes, and costs to 
the state. As more business moves online and less face-to-face interaction with 
clients is necessary, administrators must seek new ways to prevent and detect 
fraud. Texas recommends allowing flexibility for states to require additional in- 
formation in order to accurately authenticate online applicants, reduce fraud, 
and protect confidential information. 7 U.S.C. § 2020(e)(2)(B)(iv). 7 CFR 
§ 273.2(c)(1). 

• Federal regulations require states to interview SNAP recipients at initial certifi- 
cation and at least once every 12 months at re-certification. Though states may 
opt to perform a phone interview in lieu of face-to-face, the submission of infor- 
mation online or through automated phone response systems is not considered 
to meet the interview requirement. FNS recently allowed Oregon and Utah to 
conduct demonstrations in which the eligibility interviews at application and re- 
certification were eliminated. A study of the demonstration project concluded 
that eliminating the interview may reduce error rates and decrease program 
churn. Texas recommends allowing states additional flexibility in determining 
when an interview is required. This would allow states to use analytics to iden- 
tify high risk cases and target staff resources to focus on cases where fraud may 
be more likely to occur. Additional flexibility would allow states the ability to 
deter fraud at the front end, interview high risk cases, utilize technology to cap- 
ture the same information that would be captured in an interview, and to better 
utilize staff time independently verifying information to make accurate eligi- 
bility determinations. 7 CFR § 273.2(e)(1). 

• Federal regulations require states to expunge SNAP benefits from accounts that 
have not been accessed after 1 year. However, some households still develop 
high SNAP balances, which are allowed under program rules. This weakens 
program integrity by creating the perception that these households do not need 
or are not appropriately using their SNAP benefits. FNS has begun to address 
this issue by directing states to conduct verification checks on accounts with 
balances of $5,000 or more. In 2014, HHSC proposed additional actions to ad- 
dress high SNAP balances and further strengthen program integrity. HHSC re- 
quested and was denied a waiver to expunge SNAP benefits from active ac- 
counts that have been available for at least 12 months. This waiver would have 
allowed the state to expunge an additional 25,700 cases per month totaling ap- 
proximately $254,000 in value, on top of the current average of about 42,000 
cases totaling approximately $2.3 million each month. Texas recommends allow- 
ing states this flexibility to strengthen program integrity and ensure appro- 
priate use of public funds. 7 CFR § 274.2(h)(2). 
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The Chairman. Thank you, ma’am. Ms. Dean, 5 minutes. 

STATEMENT OF STACY DEAN, VICE PRESIDENT FOR FOOD 

ASSISTANCE POLICY, CENTER ON BUDGET AND POLICY 

PRIORITIES, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Ms. Dean. Chairman Conaway, Ranking Member Peterson, and 
Committee Members, thank you for the invitation to testify today. 
I am Stacy Dean, Vice President for Food Assistance Policy at the 
Center on Budget and Policy Priorities, a nonpartisan policy insti- 
tute located here in Washington. I am really pleased to have the 
opportunity to talk to you today about state flexibility in the Sup- 
plemental Nutrition Assistance Program, or SNAP. I have worked 
on the program for more than 20 years, and one of the most re- 
warding parts of my job is the opportunity to work directly with 
state officials to improve the program at the local level, including 
helping them to understand the flexibilities available to them. 

SNAP is the nation’s most important anti-hunger program. It 
currently helps 45 million low-income Americans to afford a nutri- 
tionally adequate diet. It has powerful short- and long-term im- 
pacts on low-income families and individuals. It helps families and 
communities weather tough times. It reduces poverty and food in- 
security. It improves health, and supports work. The program has 
been proven particularly important to families with very young 
children, having lasting impacts on their health and development. 

SNAP’s success can largely be attributed to its national entitle- 
ment structure, its relatively uniform eligibility standards, its basic 
standards for program administration and integrity, and the fact 
that it is a food-based benefit. Although it is a national program, 
states administer SNAP, and are a key partner in the program’s 
success. States absolutely need some flexibility in SNAP because 
they operate it within a larger health and human services system, 
as you have just heard from Ms. Muth, and that can include Med- 
icaid, child care, cash assistance, and other programs. 

So let me just highlight a few areas of flexibility that I covered 
in my written testimony. First, states can tailor the look and feel 
of SNAP to their health and human services systems, and we just 
heard about a few in Texas. The amount of SNAP benefits that 
similarly situated families receive across two states really is very 
consistent, but how they engage with and experience the state 
agency can be quite different. Some states emphasize online serv- 
ices, or in person, or both. Some commit to process benefit applica- 
tions within hours. In other cases, it will take weeks. Some provide 
a comprehensive set of services through a single case worker, and 
in other places families are asked to go to multiple places and fill 
out redundant paperwork. These are all choices that states have. 

Second, the states have special flexibility to improve service de- 
livery to the working poor. After the passage of the 1996 welfare 
law, states began to see that some of states’ rules were impeding 
their ability to connect eligible working families to the program, 
and as a result. Congress, through the farm bills, provided new 
state options designed to allow states to service working families, 
and these flexibilities have made a difference. States now serve 
close to % of eligible working poor families versus less than V 2 in 
the late 1990s. And finally, states can test new ideas. USDA can 
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waive certain SNAP requirements to test whether a change would 
he in the program’s interest. Now, I believe the Department is ap- 
propriately cautious about allowing unproven, sweeping new 
changes into the program that would compromise program integ- 
rity or program access. Nevertheless, USDA does work with early 
innovator states, and I would put Texas in that category, to test 
new ideas. 

Overall I really think Congress and USDA have struck a reason- 
able balance in maintaining SNAP as a high performing national 
program, while providing states with needed flexibility. States’ re- 
quests for more flexibility really have to be weighed with other con- 
siderations. Most notably, the program is highly effective at pro- 
tecting vulnerable people from hunger and hardship, so state vari- 
ation has to be carefully considered as to whether it will help the 
program meet that basic need, or put struggling people at greater 
risk. SNAP is fundamentally a food assistance program, and how 
it assesses what is a household, and that household’s ability to pur- 
chase food for itself is just necessarily different than how we might 
measure the same group of people’s ability and obligation to, for ex- 
ample, cover health insurance costs, or child care for each other. 
Federal SNAP rules require the highest level of rigor for any major 
benefit program with respect to assessing applicants’ eligibility in 
determining benefits. Many states’ request to change rules might 
save them time or burden, but would chip away at these very ex- 
acting standards. 

So I absolutely appreciate your desire to strengthen the program, 
and this hearing process. As you assess suggestions for further 
flexibility or modifications to the program, we encourage you to en- 
sure that those proposals not undermine SNAP’s strengths. Pro- 
posals to sweep away some of the program’s key features, or that 
would shift benefits away from food, would run counter to the pro- 
gram’s goals and proven success. Block grants, capped funding, or 
merged funding streams all would eliminate the most important 
feature of SNAP, its national entitlement structure. Similarly, pro- 
posals that would weaken or deter access, or weaken the program’s 
strong focus on integrity, would also compromise its current suc- 
cess. Any of these types of changes to SNAP’s structure must be 
avoided. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Dean follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Stacy Dean, Vice President for Food Assistance 
Policy, Center on Budget and Policy Priorities, Washington, D.C. 

Balancing State Flexibility Without Weakening SNAP’s Success 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify today. I am Stacy Dean, Vice President 
for Food Assistance Policy at the Center on Budget and Policy Priorities, an inde- 
pendent, nonprofit, nonpartisan policy institute located here in Washington. The 
Center conducts research and analysis on a range of Federal and state policy issues 
affecting low- and moderate-income families. The Center’s food assistance work fo- 
cuses on improving the effectiveness of the major Federal nutrition programs, in- 
cluding the Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP). I have worked on 
SNAP policy and operations for more than 20 years. Much of my work is providing 
technical assistance to state officials who wish to explore options and policy to im- 
prove their program operations in order to more efficiently serve eligible households. 
I also lead our work on program integration and efforts to facilitate and streamline 
low-income people’s enrollment into the package of benefits for which they are eligi- 
ble. This work has included directing technical assistance to state officials through 
the Work Support Strategies Initiative run by the Urban Institute and the Center 
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for Law and Social Policy. The Center on Budget and Policy Priorities receives no 
government funding. 

My testimony today is divided into two sections: (1) SNAP’s role in our country 
as a Federal nutrition program; and (2) an overview of state flexibility and options 
in SNAP. 

SNAP Plays a Critical Role in Our Country 

Before turning to today’s hearing topic of SNAP’s state options and flexibility, it 
is important to review some of SNAP’s most critical features. The program is a high- 
ly effective anti-hunger program that is administered with relatively low overhead 
and a high degree of accuracy. Much of the program’s success is due to a consistent 
national benefit structure, rigorous requirements on states and clients to ensure a 
high degree of program integrity and a focus on providing food assistance. Congress 
and USDA have sought to provide states flexibility where it would enhance the pro- 
gram and without weakening SNAP’s success. 

As of November of last year, SNAP was helping more than 45 million low-income 
Americans to afford a nutritionally adequate diet by providing them with benefits 
via a debit card that can be used only to purchase food. On average, SNAP recipi- 
ents receive about $1.41 per person per meal in food benefits. One in seven Ameri- 
cans is participating in SNAP — a figure that speaks both to the extensive need 
across our country and to SNAP’s important role in addressing it. 

Policymakers created SNAP to help low-income families and individuals purchase 
an adequate diet. It does an admirable job of providing poor households with basic 
nutritional support and has largely eliminated severe hunger and malnutrition in 
the United States. 

When the program was first established, hunger and malnutrition were much 
more serious problems in this country than they are today. A team of Field Founda- 
tion-sponsored doctors who examined hunger and malnutrition among poor children 
in the South, Appalachia, and other very poor areas in 1967 (before the Food Stamp 
Program was widespread in these areas) and again in the late 1970s (after the pro- 
gram had been instituted nationwide) found marked reductions over this 10 year pe- 
riod in serious nutrition-related problems among children. The doctors gave primary 
credit for this reduction to the Food Stamp Program (as the program was then 
named). Findings such as this led then-Senator Robert Dole to describe the Food 
Stamp Program as the most important advance in the nation’s social programs since 
the creation of Social Security. 

Consistent with its original purpose, SNAP continues to provide a basic nutrition 
benefit to low-income families, elderly, and people with disabilities who cannot af- 
ford an adequate diet. In some ways, particularly in its administration, today’s pro- 
gram is stronger than at any previous point. By taking advantage of modern tech- 
nology and business practices, SNAP has become substantially more efficient, accu- 
rate, and effective. While many low-income Americans continue to struggle, this 
would be a very different country without SNAP. 

SNAP Protects Families From Hardship and Hunger 

SNAP benefits are an entitlement, which means that anyone who qualifies under 
the program’s rules can receive benefits. This is the program’s most powerful fea- 
ture; it enables SNAP to respond quickly and effectively to support low-income fami- 
lies and communities during times of economic downturn and increased need. En- 
rollment expands when the economy weakens and contracts when the economy re- 
covers. (See Figure 1.) 

As a result, SNAP can respond immediately to help families and to bridge tem- 
porary periods of unemplo 3 Tnent or a family crisis. A U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture (USDA) study of SNAP participation over the late 2000’s found that slightly 
more than Vz of all new entrants to SNAP participated for less than 1 year and then 
left the program when their immediate need passed. 

SNAP’s ability to serve as an automatic responder is also important when natural 
disasters strike. States can provide emergency SNAP within a matter of days to 
help disaster victims purchase food. In 2014 and 2015, for example, it helped house- 
holds in the Southeast affected by severe storms and flooding and households on the 
west coast affected by wildfires. 
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Figure 1 

SNAP Tracks Changes in Share of Population that Is Poor Or Near-Poor 
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Note: Poverty estimates are annual estimates and available through 
2014. SNAP share of resident population are annual averages. 

Sources: U.S. Census Bureau, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 



SNAP’s caseloads grew in recent years primarily because more households quali- 
fied for SNAP because of the recession, and because more eligible households ap- 
plied for help. The Congressional Budget Office (CBO) has confirmed that “the pri- 
mary reason for the increase in the number of participants was the deep reces- 
sion . . . and subsequent slow recovery; there were no significant legislative expan- 
sions of eligibility.” ^ 

While this increase in participation and spending was substantial, SNAP partici- 
pation and spending have begun to decline as the economic recovery has begun to 
reach low-income SNAP participants. In 2014 and 2015 SNAP caseloads declined in 
most states; as a result, the national SNAP caseload fell by two percent both years. 
Nationally, for more than 2 years fewer people have participated in SNAP each 
month than in the same month of the prior year; about 2.5 million fewer people par- 
ticipated in SNAP in recent months than in December 2012, when participation 
peaked. 

As a result of this caseload decline, spending on SNAP as a share of Gross Domes- 
tic Product (GDP) fell by four percent in 2015. In 2014 it fell by 11 percent, largely 
due to the expiration of the Recovery Act’s SNAP benefit increase. CBO predicts 
that this trend will continue, and that SNAP spending as a share of GDP will fall 
to its 1995 levels by 2020. 

SNAP Lessens the Extent and Severity of Poverty and Unemployment 

SNAP targets benefits on those most in need and least able to afford an adequate 
diet. Its benefit formula considers a household’s income level as well as its essential 
expenses, such as rent, medicine, and child care. Although a family’s total income 
is the most important factor affecting its ability to purchase food, it is not the only 
factor. For example, a family spending % of its income on rent and utilities will 
have less money to buy food than a family that has the same income but lives in 
public or subsidized housing. 

While the targeting of benefits adds some complexity to the program and is an 
area where states sometimes seek to simplify, it helps ensure that SNAP provides 
the most assistance to the poorest families with the greatest needs. 

This makes SNAP a powerful tool in fighting poverty. A CBPP analysis using the 
government’s Supplemental Poverty Measure, which counts SNAP as income, and 
that corrects for underreporting of public benefits in survey data, found that SNAP 
kept 10.3 million people out of poverty in 2012, including 4.9 million children. SNAP 
lifted 2.1 million children above 60 percent of the poverty line in 2012, more than 
any other benefit program. 

SNAP is also effective in reducing extreme poverty. A recent study by the Na- 
tional Poverty Center estimated the number of U.S. households living on less than 


1 Congressional Budget Office, “The Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program,” April 2012, 
http:! / www.cbo.gov / sites i default i files / chofiles ! attachments / 04-19-SNAP.pdf. 
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$2 per person per day, a classification of poverty that the World Bank uses for de- 
veloping nations. The study found that counting SNAP benefits as income cut the 
number of extremely poor households in 2011 by nearly Vz (from 1.6 million to 
857,000) (see Figure 2) and cut the number of extremely poor children by more than 
V 2 (from 3.6 million to 1.2 million). 

Figure 2 

SNAP Cuts Extreme Poverty Almost in V 2 

Number of Households With Children, in 2011, Living on $2 Or Less Per Person Per 
Day 
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Source: Shaefer and Edin, “Rising Extreme Poverty in the United States 
and the Response of Federal Means-Tested Transfer Programs.” National 
Poverty Center, University of Michigan, May 2013. 

SNAP is able to achieve these results because it is so targeted at very low-income 
households. Roughly 93 percent of SNAP benefits goes to households with incomes 
below the poverty line, and 58 percent goes to households with incomes below V 2 
of the poverty line (about $10,045 for a family of three in 2016). (See Figure 3.) 

Figure 3 

Two-Fifths of SNAP Households Are Below V 2 the Poverty Line 
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During the deep recession and still-incomplete recovery, SNAP has become in- 
creasingly valuable for the long-term unemployed as it is one of the few resources 
available for jobless workers who have exhausted their unemployment benefits. 
Long-term unemployment hit record highs in the recession and remains unusually 
high; in January 2016, more than a quarter (26.9 percent) of the nation’s 7.8 million 
unemployed workers had been looking for work for 27 weeks or longer. That’s much 
higher than it’s ever been (in data back to 1948) when overall unemployment has 
been so low. 

SNAP also protects the economy as a whole by helping to maintain overall de- 
mand for food during slow economic periods. In fact, SNAP benefits are one of the 
fastest, most effective forms of economic stimulus because they get money into the 
economy quickly. Moody’s Analytics estimates that in a weak economy, every $1 in- 
crease in SNAP benefits generates about $1.70 in economic activity ii.e., increase 
in economic activity and employment per budgetary dollar spent) among a broad 
range of policies for stimulating economic growth and creating jobs in a weak econ- 
omy. 

SNAP Improves Long-Term Health and Self-Sufficiency 

While reducing hunger and food insecurity and lifting millions out of poverty in 
the short run, SNAP also brings important long-run benefits. 

A recent National Bureau of Economic Research study examined what happened 
when government introduced food stamps in the 1960s and early 1970s and con- 
cluded that children who had access to food stamps in early childhood and whose 
mothers had access during their pregnancy had better health outcomes as adults 
years later, compared with children born at the same time in counties that had not 
yet implemented the program. Along with lower rates of “metabolic syndrome” (obe- 
sity, high blood pressure, heart disease, and diabetes), adults who had access to food 
stamps as young children reported better health, and women who had access to food 
stamps as young children reported improved economic self-sufficiency (as measured 
by emplo 3 mient, income, poverty status, high school graduation, and program par- 
ticipation).^ (See Figure 4.) 

Figure 4 

Children With Access to SNAP Fare Better Years Later 

Percentage-Point Change in Outcomes for Adults Who Received SNAP as Children, 
Compared to Adults Who Did Not Receive SNAP as Children 
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Source: Hoynes, Schanzenbach, and Almond, “Long Run Impacts of Child- 
hood Access to the Safety Net,” National Bureau of Economic Research, No- 
vember 2012. 


2 Hilary W. Hoynes, Diane Whitmore Schanzenbach, and Douglas Almond, “Long Run Impacts 
of Childhood Access to the Safety Net,” National Bureau of Economic Research Working Paper 
18535, 2012, wivw.nber.org I papers I ivl8535 . 
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Supporting and Encouraging Work 

In addition to acting as a safety net for people who are elderly, disabled, or tempo- 
rarily unemployed, SNAP is designed to supplement the wages of low-income work- 
ers. 

The number of SNAP households that have earnings while participating in SNAP 
has more than tripled — from about two million in 2000 to about seven million in 
2014. The share of SNAP families that are working while receiving SNAP assistance 
has also been rising — while only about 28 percent of SNAP families with an able- 
bodied adult had earnings in 1990, 57 percent of those families were working in 
2014. (See Figure 5.) 

Figure 5 

SNAP Work Rates Have Risen, Espeeially Among Households With Children 
and Adults Who Could Be Expeeted to Work 

Share of Households With Earnings 
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Source: CBPP tabulations of USDA household characteristics data. 


The SNAP benefit formula contains an important work incentive. For every addi- 
tional dollar a SNAP recipient earns, her benefits decline by only 24^ to 36^ — much 
less than in most other programs. Families that receive SNAP thus have a strong 
incentive to work longer hours or to search for better-paying employment. States 
further support work through the SNAP Employment and Training program, which 
funds training and work activities for unemployed adults who receive SNAP. 

Most SNAP recipients who can work do so. Among SNAP households with at least 
one working-age, non-disabled adult, more than Vz work while receiving SNAP — and 
more than 80 percent work in the year prior to or the year after receiving SNAP. 
The rates are even higher for families with children. (See Figure 6.) (About % of 
SNAP recipients are not expected to work, primarily because they are children, el- 
derly, or disabled.) 
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Figure 6 

SNAP Households with Working-Age Non-Disabled Adults Have High Work 
Rates 

Work Participation During the Previous and Following Year for Households that Re- 
ceived SNAP in a Typical Month 
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Source: CBPP calculations based on 2004 SIPP Panel data. 

Strong Program Integrity 

SNAP has one of the most rigorous payment error measurement systems of any 
public benefit program. Each year states take a representative sample of SNAP 
cases (totaling about 50,000 cases nationally) and thoroughly review the accuracy 
of their eligibility and benefit decisions. Federal officials re-review a subsample of 
the cases to ensure accuracy in the error rates. States are subject to fiscal penalties 
if their error rates are persistently higher than the national average. 

The percentage of SNAP benefit dollars issued to ineligible households or to eligi- 
ble households in excessive amounts fell for 7 consecutive years and stayed low in 
2014 at 2.96 percent, USDA data show. The uuderpayment error rate also stayed 
low at 0.69 percent. The combined payment error rate — that is, the sum of the over- 
payment and underpayment error rates — was 3.66 percent, low by historical stand- 
ards.® Less than one percent of SNAP benefits go to households that are ineligible. 
(See Figure 7.) 

If one subtracts underpayments (which reduce Federal costs) from overpayments, 
the net loss to the government last year from errors was 2.27 percent of benefits. 

In comparison, the Internal Revenue Service (IRS) estimates a tax noncompliance 
rate of 16.9 percent in 2006 (the most recently studied year). This represents a $450 
billion loss to the Federal Government in 1 year. Underreporting of business income 
alone cost the Federal Government $122 billion in 2006, and small businesses report 
less than V 2 of their income.^ 




®See the Fiscal Year 2014 error rates: http:! ! ivww.ftis.usda.gov ! snap ! quality-control. 

'^For both SNAP and taxes the figures represent gross estimates ii.e., before SNAP households 
repay overpayments, taxpayers make voluntary late payments, or consideration of IRS enforce- 
ment activities.) The net costs are somewhat lower. See: Internal Revenue Service, “Tax Gap 
for Tax Year 2006, Overview,” January 6, 2012, http: 1 1 www.irs.gov I pub I newsroom I over- 
view _tax_gap_2006.pdf. 
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Figure 7 

SNAP Error Rates Near All-Time Lows 

Fiscal Years 1990-2014 
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The overwhelming majority of SNAP errors that do occur result from mistakes by 
recipients, eligibility workers, data entry clerks, or computer programmers, not dis- 
honesty or fraud by recipients. In addition, states have reported that almost 60 per- 
cent of the dollar value of overpayments and almost 90 percent of the dollar value 
of underpayments were their fault, rather than recipients’ fault. Much of the rest 
of overpayments resulted from innocent errors by households facing a program with 
complex rules. 

Finally, SNAP has low administrative overhead. About 90 percent of Federal 
SNAP spending goes to providing benefits to households for purchasing food. Of the 
remaining ten percent, about seven percent was used for state and Federal adminis- 
trative costs, including eligibility determinations, employment and training and nu- 
trition education for SNAP households, and anti-fraud activities. About three per- 
cent went for other food assistance programs, such as the block grant for food assist- 
ance in Puerto Rico and American Samoa, commodity purchases for the Emergency 
Food Assistance Program (which helps food pantries and soup kitchens across the 
country), and commodities for the Food Distribution Program on Indian Reserva- 
tions. 

Figure 8 

90 Percent of Federal SNAP Spending Is for Benefits 

Federal share 
of state administration: 
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Source: Department of Agriculture, Fiscal Year 2015. 

Note: Other nutrition programs include spending on nutrition assistance 
grants for territories, support for food banks, and the Food Distribution 
Program on Indian Reservations. 
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Balancing State Flexibility With Effeetive National Standards 

While SNAP is a national program with relatively uniform eligibility standards 
and basic parameters for program administration and program integrity, it is ad- 
ministered by states, which share in the costs of administering the program. States 
are a key partner in the program’s success and one of their primary considerations 
is that they do not administer SNAP in a vacuum or under a consistent set of local 
circumstances. All states have integrated SNAP into their broader health and/or 
human service systems for both efficiency and service considerations. In most 
places, SNAP is co-administered with many other programs. 

While Medicaid is the program with the most significant overlap with SNAP 
(about % of households receiving SNAP benefits in 2014 had at least one member 
receiving health coverage through Medicaid or the Children’s Health Insurance Pro- 
gram),® states also co-administer SNAP with other programs including child care, 
cash assistance, and refugee assistance. That means that they often are using the 
same set of staff, computer systems, local offices, and forms for many different pro- 
grams. States are constantly working to integrate the major safety net programs 
into a coherent package for families, in order to support their stability while improv- 
ing efficiency and program integrity. 

As a result, the program provides states with flexibility in how they operate the 
program to respond to local circumstances, particularly with respect to harmonizing 
SNAP operations with Medicaid and other local programs. 

In other cases, states have identified program rules that conflict with the pro- 
gram’s core goals. One of the key examples of this was in the late 1990’s after the 
passage of the 1996 welfare reform law. As many low-income families with children 
were leaving cash assistance as a result of policy changes to that program and the 
booming economy, states also saw a drop-off in food stamp enrollment that could 
not be explained by a drop in the share of eligible individuals. Many families were 
leaving cash assistance for work but were not earning wages that would disqualify 
them from SNAP. States began to see that some of SNAP’s eligibility and adminis- 
trative requirements were undermining their ability to serve working-poor families. 
As a result, Congress enacted numerous new state options in the 2002 and 2008 
Farm Bills designed to allow states to improve service to working families. 

And, states often have ideas for ways to improve program administration or de- 
sign that were not envisioned by Congress or USDA and that merit accommodation 
or testing. In many cases, the program allows for local customization. When flexi- 
bility is not explicitly provided, USDA has the authority to waive its SNAP require- 
ments when it believes the requested change would be in the pro^am’s best inter- 
est. Typically, USDA is cautious about allowing unproven sweeping new changes 
into the program. The department often seeks early innovators to test ideas and 
then identifies the best means to integrate (or reject) the ideas as state options. 

Congress and USDA have had to weigh states’ and localities’ requests for flexi- 
bility with other core values and considerations, most notably: 

• At its core, SNAP is a food assistance program. How it assesses what comprises 
a household, and a household’s ability to purchase food, is necessarily different 
than how we might measure the same group of people’s obligation and ability 
to provide for each other’s health care or child care. 

• SNAP is a national program meant to respond as consistently as possible to the 
needs of low-income people and families who cannot afford a basic diet no mat- 
ter where they live. Currently, families with the same economic circumstances 
in two states can expect the same level of SNAP benefits under this national 
framework. The same is not true of many state-operated human services and 
income support programs. In fact, SNAP plays a key role in leveling out the dis- 
parate level of wages and support available to poor families and individuals 
across states. 

• The program is a highly effective intervention that protects vulnerable families, 
seniors, people with disabilities, and others from hunger and hardship. Flexi- 
bility and state variation must be carefully considered as to whether it will aug- 
ment the program’s ability to meet these basic needs or put needy people at 
greater risk. 

• SNAP benefits are paid entirely by the Federal Government. Federal SNAP 
rules require the highest level of rigor of any major benefit program; with re- 


®CBPP analysis of the Census Bureau’s March 2015 Current Population Survey. See Jennifer 
Wagner and Alicia Huguelet, “Opportunities for States to Coordinate Medicaid and SNAP Re- 
newals,” Center on Budget and Policy Priorities, February 5, 2016, http:ljwww.chpp.orglre- 
search I health I opportunities-for-states-to-coordmate-medicaid-and-snap-renewals. 
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spect to assessing eligibility and determining benefit levels to ensure that states 
are properly administering Federal funds. And, SNAP rules generally require 
a detailed assessment of a household’s current financial situation. Few other 
programs operated by states meet these standards. 

• A consistent framework for customer service standards, such as the require- 
ments for states to process applications within 30 days of receipt and for house- 
holds to provide documentation of their income and circumstances, is important 
to ensure a shared sense of program requirements across states. Early experi- 
ence with the program demonstrated that states were extremely uneven in how 
they operated the program and, in some cases, access was extremely limited. 

There can be a tension between remaining true to SNAP’s goals of addressing food 
insecurity and hunger and providing states with flexibility to set SNAP policy. 
While the discussion and debate around the appropriate level of state flexibility is 
an ongoing one, I believe that Congress and USDA have struck a reasonable balance 
in maintaining SNAP as a high performing national program while according states 
sufficient flexibility. The program has valued maintaining a generally consistent na- 
tional eligibility and benefit structure that demands a high level of rigor and integ- 
rity when assessing eligibility, as well as a common framework of what’s expected 
of clients and states in administering the program. Flexibility has been provided in 
a number of areas detailed in the section below. 

As you assess suggestions for further flexibility or modifications to the program, 
we encourage you to ensure that those proposals do not undermine SNAP’s 
strengths as a food assistance program targeted to individuals and families with the 
least ability to purchase food. Proposals to sweep away some of SNAP’s key features 
or that would shift benefits away from food assistance to other purposes would run 
counter to the program’s goals and proven success. Block grants, capped funding, 
or merged funding streams all would eliminate the most important features of 
SNAP — its national entitlement structure. Any of these types of changes to SNAP’s 
structure must be avoided. 

To be sure, despite the level of flexibility offered in SNAP, it is less flexible than 
various other programs state-administered health and human services programs. 
Programs with capped Federal funding such as the child care development block 
grant or the Temporary Assistance for Needy Families (TANF) block grant offer 
states more flexibility in setting program rules. Of course, those programs are ex- 
tremely limited in in their reach and impact. And, programs that states administer 
that require a significant state financial contribution, such as Medicaid, establish 
basic minimum Federal standards but give states flexibility to expand the program’s 
eligibility and benefit package as well as tailor administration and operations within 
more general Federal guidelines. Because states also operate these other programs, 
SNAP can strike them as significantly less flexible by comparison. 

Areas of Flexibility in SNAP 

SNAP’s statute, regulations, and waivers provide state agencies with various pol- 
icy options. State agencies use this flexibility to adapt their programs to meet the 
needs of their eligible, low-income residents. Certain options may facilitate program 
design goals, such as removing or reducing barriers to access for low-income families 
and individuals, or providing better support for those working or looking for work. 
Others focus on streamlining and coordinating SNAP with other programs, such as 
Medicaid. This flexibility helps states better target benefits to those most in need, 
streamline program administration and field operations, and coordinate SNAP ac- 
tivities with those of other programs. 

The following are several categories of flexibility within the program, with exam- 
ples of the types of flexibility available in each category. The list is meant to provide 
a flavor of the available options versus providing an exhaustive catalogue within 
each category. 

Options that Provide Flexibility in Eligibility or Benefit Calculation Policy 

As a part of and since the passage of the 1996 welfare law. Congress has offered 
states several options to adopt less restrictive eligibility and benefit calculation 
rules in SNAP in order to coordinate SNAP with other programs, such as TANF 
cash assistance and Medicaid. In addition, this flexibility has made it much easier 
for states to serve working families. 

• Vehicle asset test: Federal rules for counting the value of cars and other vehi- 
cles toward SNAP eligibility are restrictive and outdated. The Food Stamp Act 
of 1977 required states to count the fair market value of a car as a resource 
to the extent that it exceeded $4,500, an amount not indexed to inflation that 
has been raised by only $150 in almost 40 years. Because Federal policy was 
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viewed as preventing low-income households, especially working families, from 
owning reliable means of transportation, and because many states had ad- 
dressed this concern in other programs for which they set eligibility rules, in 
2000 Congress gave states flexibility to craft a food stamp vehicle asset rule 
that suits their needs. Instead of the Federal rules, states may use in SNAP 
the method for valuing vehicles that the state has established under a TANF- 
funded cash or non-cash assistance program so long as it is not more restrictive 
than Federal food stamp rules. After this change, many states imported into 
SNAP the vehicle rules they used in their TANF cash assistance or TANF-fund- 
ed child care programs. Within a few years of the change, every state had modi- 
fied its rules for counting the value of vehicles so that participants could own 
a more reliable car. 

• Categorical eligibility: The 1996 welfare law provided states with an option 
to align two aspects of SNAP eligibility rules — the gross income eligibility limit 
and the asset test — with the eligibility rules they use in programs financed 
under their TANF block grant. Over 40 states have adopted this option to sim- 
plify their programs, reduce administrative costs, and broaden SNAP eligibility 
to certain families in need, primarily low-wage working families. 

States use the categorical eligibility option to enable households with gross 
incomes modestly above 130 percent of the poverty line (up to 200 percent of 
poverty in a few states) but disposable income below the poverty line — or with 
savings modestly above $2,250 (an asset limit that has declined by about 50 
percent in real, i.e., inflation-adjusted, terms since 1986) — to qualify for SNAP 
assistance in recognition of their need. 

In states that take the option, households must still apply through the reg- 
ular application process, which has rigorous procedures for documenting appli- 
cants’ income and circumstances. But the option allows states to provide SNAP 
to certain working families with children or to households that have built a 
modest amount of savings who otherwise would not qualify for help affording 
food. 

° Flexibility with the gross income limit favors low-income households with 
modest incomes and high living expenses. About $9 of every $10 in SNAP 
benefits that are provided to low-income households who qualify for SNAP be- 
cause their state uses this option are provided to low-income working house- 
holds. About $8 of every $10 in such benefits go to families with children. 
About % of these benefits go to households with gross income below 150 per- 
cent of the Federal poverty line. 

° Without this option, states cannot provide SNAP to poor families who have 
managed to save as little as $2,251 or to seniors or people with disabilities 
who have saved as little as $3,251. Building assets helps low-income house- 
holds invest in their future, avert a financial crisis that can push them deeper 
into poverty or even lead them to become homeless, avoid accumulating debt 
that can impede economic mobility, and have a better chance of avoiding pov- 
erty and greater reliance on government in old age. 

Despite some claims, categorical eligibility was not the major driver of in- 
creased caseloads during the recent economic downturn. The economy and in- 
creased poverty as well as a rise in the participation rate among eligible people 
were the overwhelming drivers of caseload increases during the recession. 
Economists Peter Ganong and Jeffrey Liebman found that increased adoption 
of broad-based categorical eligibility accounted for eight percent of the caseload 
increase. (Because households eligible as a result of broad-based categorical eli- 
gibility receive lower-than-average benefits, this change accounted for a smaller 
share of the cost increase during the same period.)® 

• Transitional benefits: A change in the 2002 Farm Bill allows states to provide 
up to 5 months of transitional SNAP benefits to families that leave states’ 
TANF cash assistance programs. The provision was enacted in response to re- 
search that found that fewer than Vz of households that left TANF cash assist- 
ance stayed connected to SNAP, despite earning low wages and (in most cases) 
remaining eligible for SNAP benefits. The option allows states to continue a 


® Peter Ganong and Jeffrey B. Liebman, “The Decline, Rebound, and Further Rise in SNAP 
Enrollment: Disentangling Business Cycle Fluctuations and Policy Changes,” National Bureau 
of Economic Research, Working Paper 19363, August 2013, http:! Iwww.nher.org (papers ! 
wl9363.pdf? new window=l. See Dottie Rosenbaum and Brynne Keith-Jennings, “SNAP Costs 
and Caseloads Declining,” Center on Budget and Policy Priorities, updated February 10, 2016, 
http:! / www.cbpp.org j research j food-assistance / snap-costs-and-caseloads-declining. 
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family’s SNAP benefits when a family gains a job and leaves TANF cash assist- 
ance, based on information the state already has and without requiring the fam- 
ily to reapply or submit additional paperwork at that time. The continuity of 
SNAP can reward work and help make clear to families that SNAP is available 
to low-income families that do not receive cash assistance. Helping families re- 
tain benefits can help make the transition to work more successful and ensure 
that families are better off working than on welfare. In 2013, 20 states had 
adopted the option. 

• Simplified income and resources: Two other provisions of the 2002 Farm 
Bill allowed states to simplify which income and resources count toward SNAP 
eligibility by excluding uncommon forms of income and/or resources that they 
exclude in their TANF cash assistance or Medicaid programs. More than Vz the 
states have taken advantage of the option to exclude such income or resources. 
The change has allowed states to simplify forms and reduce the administrative 
burdens of tracking down and verifying these obscure forms of income or assets. 

State Options Within SNAP’s 3 Month Time Limit 

Able-bodied adults without dependents (ABAWDs) are limited to 3 months of 
SNAP in any 3 year period unless they are working at least half time, participating 
in a qualifying job training activities for an average of 20 hours a week, or doing 
workfare. States and localities are not required to help the affected people find jobs 
or provide a place in a job training program that would allow them to keep benefits. 
Very few do so, leaving it to the participants to find enough work or training to keep 
their benefits. As a result, states’ first choice within the time limit policy is whether 
to operate the rule as a work requirement — whereby they provide work slots to 
those willing to work — or as a time limit where they cut off individuals after 3 
months regardless of their willingness to work and whether they are searching for 
a job. Most elect to operate the rule as a time limit. 

As a result, the 3 month time limit for childless, non-disahled adults who are un- 
able to find 20 hours a week of work is one of the harshest provisions in SNAP. 
By 2000, 3 years after it was first implemented, an estimated 900,000 individuals 
had lost benefits. Since the time limit has heen in effect, it has severely restricted 
this group’s access to the program.'^ Many of those who have lost benefits have faced 
serious hardship and have not been eligible for other kinds of public assistance. 

In addition to the choice of whether to operate the rule as a time limit or a work 
requirement, states have two main options within this program rule: 

• Waivers for areas with sustained levels of relatively high unemploy- 
ment. The authors of the provision in 1996, Reps. Kasich and Ney, included 
some modest state flexibility related to this provision. States can waive the time 
limit in areas with high unemployment, meaning that individuals residing in 
a waived area are not subject to the time limit. States request these waivers 
by submitting evidence to FNS that areas within the state, such as counties, 
cities, or tribal reservations, have high and sustained unemployment. 

In the past few years, the 3 month limit hasn’t been in effect in many states. 
Many states qualified to waive the time limit throughout the state due to high 
unemployment rates during and since the Great Recession. But as unemploy- 
ment rates have fallen, fewer areas are qualif3ring for statewide waivers (though 
in most states there are some counties or other localities that remain eligible 
for waivers because they continue to have high unemployment). 

In 2016, the time limit will be in effect in more than 40 states. In 23 states, 
it will be the first time the time limit has heen in effect since before the reces- 
sion. (See Figure 9. ) Of these states, 19 must reimpose the time limit in at least 
part of the state; another four are electing to reimpose the time limit despite 
qualifying for a statewide waiver from the time limit because of continued high 
unemployment.® 


'^“Imposing a Time Limit on Food Stamp Receipt: Implementation of the Provision and Effects 
on Participation,” Mathematica Policy Research, 2001, available at: http: ! Iwwiv.fns.usda.gov I 
sites / default / files I abawd.pdf . 

®Ed Bolen, et al., “More Than 500,000 Adults Will Lose SNAP Benefits in 2016 as Waivers 
Expire,” Center on Budget and Policy Priorities, updated January 21, 2016, httpil / 
www.chpp.org ! research ! food-assistance ! more-than-500000-adults-will-lose-snap-benefits-in- 
201 6-as-waivers-expire. 
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Figure 9 

States Newly Implementing SNAP Time Limits in 2016 
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Note: These are states that had o statewide waiver of the time limit for 
childless adults aged 18^9 without disabilities in 2015, hut are imple- 
menting the time limit in some or all of the state beginning January 2016. 
The other states either began implementing the time limit in 2015 or ear- 
lier, or are eligible for and will waive the entire state from the time limit 
in 2016. 


• Individual exemptions. In addition to the mandated exemptions from the 
time limit (for example, disability and pregnancy), states have additional flexi- 
bility to set their own exemption criteria. Each year, a state can exempt roughly 
15 percent of its caseload that is subject to the time limit. Once a year, FNS 
estimates the number of ABAWDs who are subject to the 3 month time limit 
who are not living in a waived area and calculates exemptions representing 15 
percent of that number. Each exemption may be used to exempt one individual 
for 1 month, though states can grant continuing exemptions to a single indi- 
vidual to exempt that person for a number of months. Many states find this 
flexibility difficult to use and do not take advantage of this option at all. 

State Options Within Disqualification and Sanction Policy 

SNAP gives states flexibility, within federally proscribed parameters, to tailor 
SNAP’s disqualification and sanction policy for participants’ noncompliance with cer- 
tain program rules, including work requirements. The 1996 welfare law included 
several state options to ensure that states could coordinate sanction policy across 
cash and food assistance and options for additional SNAP-only sanctions. 

• State options to conform SNAP sanctions with TANF work rules. The 

1996 welfare law included three state options to ensure that SNAP work rules 
and sanctions complement, rather than undermine, the rules states establish in 
their TANF cash assistance programs. First, states have the option to disqualify 
an individual from SNAP if she or he has been disqualified from TANF for fail- 
ure to comply with TANF work requirements. States also have the option to de- 
crease a household’s SNAP benefits by up to 25 percent when the household’s 
TANF benefits have been cut due to non-compliance with a TANF work require- 
ment. Finally, states must impose SNAP sanctions on certain TANF households 
who do not comply with TANF work requirements. States have an option to dis- 
qualify SNAP benefits for the entire family for up to 6 months (unless the fam- 
ily has a child under age 6). 

• State options for sanctions for non-compliance with SNAP work re- 
quirements. For SNAP households that do not include TANF recipients, the 
1996 welfare law also gave states more discretion over penalties for violating 
SNAP’s various work-related requirements (which are separate and distinct 
from the 3 month time limit that childless adults face.) Under SNAP’s rules. 
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an individual who does not comply with SNAP’s work requirements is ineligible 
for a designated period of time, with the duration of the sanction increasing 
with successive offenses. States have options for how many months the disquali- 
fication lasts and whether to terminate SNAP for just that individual or the en- 
tire household (for up to 6 months). 

• Behavior-related sanctions. States have several state options related to be- 
havior other than work. 

° First, for TANF recipients who are sanctioned for violating a TANF require- 
ment related to conduct other than a work requirement (i.e., where a family’s 
children who are students are required to stay in school or risk losing some 
of the households’ cash assistance benefit) the household cannot receive in- 
creased SNAP benefits because of the TANF benefit cut and states may cut 
the household’s SNAP benefit by up to 25 percent or import the TANF dis- 
qualification into SNAP (for the individual disqualified from TANF). 

° States may disqualify from SNAP parents who are not complying with Child 
Support Enforcement. This includes custodial parents who are not cooper- 
ating with states’ efforts to establish the paternity of the child and obtain 
support payments, and non-custodial parents who are not cooperating or pay- 
ing child support. States also have the option to sanction non-custodial par- 
ents who are in arrears on their child support payments. 

• Prohibition on convicted drug felons participating in the program. A 

provision of the 1996 welfare law permanently disqualifies individuals from 
SNAP (and TANF) if they are convicted of a state or Federal felony related to 
possession, distribution, or use of controlled substances after August 1996 (the 
date of enactment of the welfare law). States may pass legislation to opt out 
of this provision. They also may impose certain conditions on former felons who 
seek SNAP. For example, a state may require the individual to periodically sub- 
mit to a drug test. Or a state may opt to impose the ban on people whose of- 
fense was selling (rather than only possessing) drugs. Several states, including 
Alabama, Missouri, and Texas, have recently modified the drug felon ban (al- 
most 20 years after it went into effect) as part of broad criminal justice reforms. 

It is important to note that the primary goal of sanctions is to provide a mecha- 
nism to help bring the household into compliance with what is being asked of them 
rather than as a means to punish households who fail to perform required tasks. 
Very little research has been undertaken in SNAP to assess the overall effectiveness 
of sanctions on incentivizing the desired results. Research in the TANF program 
suggests that a large proportion of families that are sanctioned for failing to comply 
with program activities are those with barriers to employment such as health and 
substance abuse problems or low levels of education. These hndings suggest that 
work barriers can impede a recipient’s ability to meet program requirements and 
may be the cause of the failure to comply with requirements, rather than a willful 
refusal to comply. This may be because the particular work activities to which a re- 
cipient has been assigned are inappropriate, based on her individual circumstances, 
or that appropriate supportive services to help the recipient overcome her employ- 
ment barriers are not in place. Placement in an inappropriate activity could arise 
because the states failed to identify the recipient as having a barrier, or a state may 
not have appropriate activities available for individuals whom it identihes as having 
particular barriers to employment. 

Application Requirement Flexibility 

In addition to flexibility regarding certain eligibility and benefit rules, SNAP af- 
fords states considerable flexihility, within Federal standards, in the application and 
certification requirements they apply to households (for example, how often states 
require households to reapply for benefits, and which households they offer a tele- 
phone interview at application in lieu of a face-to-face interview.) This is an area 
of the program where the “flavor and feel” of the program can vary quite a bit 
across states. 

This flexibility is bounded by program integrity standards and backed up by fiscal 
penalties on states for poor payment accuracy. SNAP’s Quality Control (QC) system 
has long been one of the most rigorous systems of any public benefit program in 
ensuring payment accuracy. Every month states select a representative sample of 
SNAP cases (totaling about 50,000 cases nationally over the year) and have inde- 
pendent state reviewers check the accuracy of the state’s eligibility and benefit deci- 
sions within Federal guidelines. Federal officials then re-review a subsample of the 
cases to ensure accuracy in the error rates. States are subject to fiscal penalties if 
their error rates are persistently above the national average. 
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In many areas, because of this rigorous QC backstop, Federal rules allow states 
flexibility in the procedures they apply to households. For example: 

• Certification period length. States have options for how often they require 
households to reapply and have their eligibility reassessed. Federal rules re- 
quire households be certified for fixed periods of time. States must require most 
households to reapply for SNAP at least annually, though states may allow 
households with more stable circumstances ii.e., households with elderly or dis- 
abled members who have fixed incomes) to reapply every 2 years. Within these 
Federal rules states have flexibility for determining how often different types 
of households must reapply. 

• Reporting changes. SNAP participants also are required to keep the state in- 
formed between eligibility reviews about certain changes in household cir- 
cumstances (such as in income or household members). Federal rules present 
two basic reporting systems — change reporting (changes must be reported with- 
in 10 days), and periodic reporting (which requires reports periodically, usually 
every 6 months, though states may require reports monthly) — and allow states 
to determine which households they assign to which type of system. SNAP 
households are frequently subject to other programs’ reporting requirements as 
well, most notably Medicaid but also child care and cash assistance through 
TANF or Supplemental Security Income (SSI). 

• In-person or telephone interviews. SNAP rules require households to be 
interviewed at initial certification, and most households must be interviewed at 
least once a year thereafter. In recent years, in recognition of the burden that 
traveling to a local office can present to working families, seniors, and people 
with disabilities, and those with limited access to transportation, FNS has given 
states more flexibility in determining which households must visit an office for 
an in-person interview and for which households a telephone interview may be 
conducted. 

• Verification. In SNAP certain items such as income, identity, and questionable 
information must be verified, either through a data match, household docu- 
ments, or a contact with a reliable source. But states have a wide degree of lati- 
tude on what other items they require to be verified. 

As mentioned, all of these choices operate within Federal standards, and the rig- 
orous QC system provides assurances that states make carefully considered choices 
that protect Federal fiscal interests. 

State Operations and Basic Business Model 

Like with application and certification rules, states have a wide degree of flexi- 
bility for how they set up their SNAP program operations. Federal rules proscribe 
certain basic customer service standards; for example, most eligible households are 
expected to be provided benefits within 30 days of application (and, for the most des- 
titute within 7 days). And, of course, states cannot discriminate, cannot turn people 
seeking help away, and must comply with other laws that protect privacy and peo- 
ple with disabilities, for example. 

But beyond these basic protections and standards, states have enormous flexi- 
bility to tailor their program operations — for example, how they staff their offices, 
coordinate with other programs, and deliver SNAP benefits. As a result, SNAP par- 
ticipants experience a wide range of different programs across the United States, 
and even within a given state, different counties and local offices may differ dra- 
matically in their look and feel. Below are a series of examples of state flexibility 
in operations. 

• Office structures. States have wide latitude over how they staff and structure 
their offices and develop and operate their own technology systems. So, for ex- 
ample, many, but all not all, states have online applications and other services 
such as the ability for applicants and participants to check their benefits online. 
Some states use call centers to centralize telephone operations, while others 
route inquiry calls to local eligibility offices. 

• Staffing model. States can assign households to a particular eligibility worker 
or can operate on a “task model,” more like an assembly line, where staff share 
cases and different workers specialize in different certification activities, such 
as intake, interviewing, and case processing. Some might assign specially 
trained staff to address the particular needs of seniors or refugee groups. Some 
states make broad use of clerical staff, while others fully train almost all staff 
on the program’s eligibility rules. 
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• Coordination with other programs. States may offer SNAP as a stand-alone 
program, or may coordinate SNAP eligibility with other human services pro- 
grams. Almost every state coordinates eligibility for SNAP with eligibility for 
TANF cash assistance (though employment and training may be separate), and 
about 40 states coordinate with health coverage through Medicaid. Some states 
also operate their energy assistance, child care, and/or refugee assistance pro- 
grams in the same offices and using the same staff and eligibility systems as 
SNAP. 

• Business process philosophy. Some states handle applications, mandated re- 
newals or matches that require resolution as they come to the state. Other 
states seek to anticipate work and get ahead of it. For example if a client calls 
to report a change, a call-center worker might also check to see if the client is 
due for a renewal soon. If so, the worker could use that opportunity to conduct 
a quick interview with the client, run data matches and successfully complete 
the renewal. This proactive approach typically reduces workload for the state 
and provides better service to citizens. 

• Speed of application processing. Even within the 7 and 30 day Federal proc- 
essing standards, states vary significantly on how quickly they determine eligi- 
bility. Some states, for example Idaho, focus on same-day services — aiming to 
“touch” each case only once, and finalize the eligibility determination for as 
many cases as possible the same day. Other states take the full 30 days allowed 
under Federal rules, waiting several weeks to schedule interviews and process 
verification. Both types of states are operating within Federal standards. 

• Benefit issuance. States also have flexibility in how they time benefit 
issuance. Each household receives its benefits monthly, but some states spread 
the date of issuance out over the first week of the month or the first 20 days, 
for example. 

• Technology. One of the areas where states diverge the most from each other 
is the quality of their technology. Some states use a single modernized computer 
system across multiple programs. These systems offer them the ability to under- 
take speedy data matches (while on the phone with a client), review scanned 
client documents, chat with clients and accurately apply current eligibility 
rules. Work can be moved to where resources are available because it is all 
digitized. Clients have access to online accounts where they can transact busi- 
ness and may even have a mobile app on their phones where they can upload 
documents or quickly answer the states’ questions. Call centers answer the 
phone within minutes and have access to the necessary information to complete 
tasks with clients over the phone rather than forcing the client to take time off 
of work and travel to the local welfare office. Other states are working with dec- 
ades-old systems, paper files, traditional phones (i.e., no headsets for workers 
on the phone) and have to wait for batch matching with third-party data sys- 
tems such as the Social Security system to be undertaken by a central office. 
These differences are substantial and have a large impact on how the state con- 
ducts its business and how flexible and nimble it can be. For states with old 
computer systems, the reprogramming necessary to simplify program rules or 
align SNAP with other programs can be very difficult, if not impossible, or take 
years to implement. 

Regulatory Waiver Authority 

Under Federal law, USDA can allow states to waive certain SNAP regulatory re- 
quirements in an effort to test innovative ways to improve program efficiency and 
to enhance client access. FNS has approved countless waivers using this authority. 
It keeps a public database of regulatory waivers; currently, there appear to be over 
400 approved waivers. 

For example, states have waivers to issue electronic notices to households that re- 
quest them, in lieu of paper notices and to dispense with requirements on sched- 
uling interviews if they commit to interview applicants “on demand” when they call 
a call center. Other examples are modest variations on benefit policy such as with 
respect to the calculation for how to average a student’s work hours. We would ex- 
pect that early testing on electronic notices with a few states would result in guid- 
ance to all states on the use of such notices if they wish to use them. Similarly, 
the waivers on averaging student work hours might result in a revised policy that 
reflects states’ requests for more flexibility in that area. 

Demonstration Waiver Authority 

SNAP law has many state options built into its basic structure. In addition, in 
1996, as part of the welfare law. Congress substantially expanded the program’s 
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waiver authority to allow for greater state experimentation in SNAP. States can 
seek waivers to change virtually any aspect of the benefit structure and delivery 
system. The few limitations that Congress decided to retain after careful consider- 
ation are necessary to preserve the program’s fiscal integrity and to maintain SNAP 
as a nutritional safety net. 

For example, to preserve fiscal integrity, the 1996 welfare law prohibited states 
from waiving the requirement that states contribute Vz of administrative costs. 
Without this restriction, states could seek waivers that entail cutting benefits and 
converting the savings into an enhanced administrative matching rate. Similarly, 
states cannot waive the prohibition against riving SNAP to residents of most insti- 
tutions. Without this prohibition, states could use benefits to fund meals in state 
prisons or mental hospitals and offset the costs through SNAP benefit cuts. 

To maintain the nutritional safety net, a handful of critical program rules cannot 
be waived. These include: 

• The individual entitlement to benefits for eligible persons who are not violating 
work or other conduct requirements. Without this protection, states could make 
various categories of households ineligible for benefits or establish waiting lists 
in order to secure a source of funds for other purposes. 

• The gross income limit for households that do not include elderly and disabled 
members. Without this prohibition, states could reduce benefits for poor and 
near-poor households to provide benefits for some groups of households at high- 
er income levels, or could reduce the income limit for everyone to shift resources 
from SNAP benefits to other uses. 

• Provision of timely service, such as the right to apply for SNAP when a house- 
hold first contacts the SNAP office and to receive benefits within 30 days if eli- 
gible. Without these provisions, households in severe need could have to wait 
for long periods before receiving assistance. 

Another important provision in current waiver authority appropriately distin- 
guishes between demonstration projects that operate in several counties and are de- 
signed to test new approaches and waivers that simply allow a state to alter on a 
statewide basis a Federal policy it does not favor. In the first type of waiver, which 
represents the type of approach followed over the years in a number of carefully 
evaluated pilot projects in various low-income programs, states are allowed broad 
discretion to alter the program’s benefit structure. (States may not make entire cat- 
egories of low-income households ineligible for SNAP if these households are fully 
complring with all work and other behavioral requirements, but they can test 
changes that result in large changes in the benefits levels for which households 
qualify.) In the latter type of waiver involving statewide policy changes, states can 
still change many program rules, but there is a limit on the proportion of a state’s 
caseload whose benefits can be cut by more than 20 percent.® 

This provision was included in the 1996 welfare law to ensure that waivers cannot 
simply eliminate or sharply reduce SNAP on a statewide basis for major categories 
of low-income households so long as the households are faithfully complring with 
program rules. Congress included it as an appropriate protection for a program that 
is designed to enable poor families and individuals to obtain a minimum adequate 
diet and in which the Federal Government pays 100 percent of the benefit costs. 

Examples of demonstration waivers under this authority include demonstrations 
to test: 

• the impact of simplifying the process by which eligible households can claim the 
medical expense deduction, and 

• a simplified application process for seniors who qualify for SSI to be enrolled 
into SNAP. 

While not required under Federal law, USDA has consistently required that these 
demonstration projects be cost neutral to the Federal Government to ensure that 
this authority is not abused to expand or contract the program. 

SNAP Employment and Training Programs 

SNAP emplo 3 unent and training (E&T) is one of the most flexible program fea- 
tures of SNAP. This ensures that states can design programs that are suited to 
their local economic conditions in terms of which populations they target with serv- 
ices, what services to offer, and in which localities. The primary limitation states 


® Dorothy Rosenbaum, “States Have Significant Flexibility in the Food Stamp Program,” Cen- 
ter on Budget and Policy Priorities, June 17, 2002, http:! ! www.cbpp.org I archives 1 6-17- 
02fs.htm. 
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experience under employment and training is limited Federal grant funds. States 
are, however, eligible for unlimited Federal matching funds to double state invest- 
ments in operate SNAP employment and training programs. Under SNAP rules, all 
adult recipients are required to register for work unless they are elderly, disabled, 
caring for a child under age 6, already complying with a TANF or unemployment 
compensation work requirement, or otherwise not expected to work. States have 
very broad discretion to require work registrants to look for jobs, to participate in 
employment and training activities, or to work off their benefits. 

In 1996, Congress restructured the SNAP E&T program to serve primarily unem- 
ployed childless adults. As mentioned above, under the welfare law, such individuals 
may receive SNAP benefits for only 3 months out of any 3 year period unless they 
are participating in a work program. States criticized the provisions directing most 
Federal SNAP E&T money to unemployed childless adults as overly restrictive, and 
the reauthorization legislation enacted in May 2002 as part of the farm bill returned 
the E&T program to its prior, more flexible design. States once again have almost 
complete flexibility over how they operate their E&T programs. They may determine 
which populations to serve (for example, parents in families with children or unem- 
ployed childless adults) and select what types of emplo 3 Tnent and training services 
to provide. They may access Eederal matching funds for these employment and 
training services and related work support services, including transportation and 
child care. 

As part of the 201[4] Farm Bill, Congress authorized ten pilot projects to test 
whether SNAP E&T could more effectively connect unemployed and underemployed 
recipients to work. The selected pilots, announced in March 2015, include a mix of 
mandatory and voluntary E&T programs. Several of the pilots target individuals 
who face significant barriers to employment, including homeless adults, the long- 
term unemployed, individuals in the correctional system, and individuals with sub- 
stance addiction. Each pilot involves multiple partners to connect workers to re- 
sources and services already available in the community. These pilots will help both 
states and the Federal Government understand how SNAP E&T can best contribute 
to recipients ultimately securing jobs that provide economic security and end their 
need for SNAP. 

Other Flexibilities 

As I noted above, this section is meant to give a sense of the categories of flexi- 
bility in the program rather than a comprehensive catalogue of all the state options 
and choices within SNAP. Within each category there are other examples, many of 
them less significant or less popular than the listed items. And, other program fea- 
tures provide flexibility as well. SNAP provides a nutrition education grant to states 
under which states can pursue nutrition education programming of their choice so 
long as it is evidence based. States also have flexibility in establishing and oper- 
ating outreach services to help connect eligible but unenrolled individuals and fami- 
lies with SNAP. And, if a state experiences a natural disaster, states have the op- 
tion to establish special disaster-SNAP (D-SNAP) that is customized to the needs 
in the impacted community within certain parameters. 

States Are Not Always Aware of SNAP’s Flexibility 

I have worked on SNAP for more than 20 years. Much of my work is providing 
technical assistance to state officials who wish to explore options to improve their 
program operations. It has been my great pleasure to visit local offices and work 
with states all around the country. Most recently, 1 led technical assistance to states 
as a part of the Work Support Strategies Initiative (WSS) — a multi-year, multi-state 
initiative to help low-income working families obtain the package of work supports 
for which they are eligible, while enabling states to streamline administration. WSS 
worked directly with Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, North Carolina, Rhode Island, and 
South Carolina since 2011. Through grants and expert technical assistance, WSS 
helps states reform and align their systems for delivering work-support programs 
intended to increase families’ well-being and stability — particularly SNAP, Med- 
icaid, the Children’s Health Insurance Program (CHIP), and child care assistance 
through the Child Care and Development Block Grant. Through WSS, states seek 
to streamline and integrate service delivery, use 21st Century technology, and apply 
innovative business practices to improve administrative efficiency and reduce bur- 
dens on both states and working families. 

Based on my experience, many states are not fully aware of the level of flexibility 
available to them. They often assume that their states’ SNAP program rules are 
mandated by the Eederal Government. Instead, their program is a mixture of Eed- 
eral rules and a set of choices by their predecessors in the state that was informed 
by circumstances or limitations that may no longer be relevant. This is particularly 
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true of state computer systems — when states purchase systems that are inflexible, 
they often call on the Federal agencies to provide flexibility to let them align the 
programs with their technology. 

It also can be difficult for state officials to assess which rules were mandated and 
which are the result of prior state choices — now codified in state manuals and com- 
puter programming. This doesn’t mean there aren’t Federal requirements in SNAP 
and other health and human services programs — there certainly are. But, often 
states perceive SNAP as far more rigid than it is. One of the biggest areas that 
states struggle with is how to coordinate policies and procedures across programs. 
Perfect alignment isn’t possible, but there’s far more opportunity for coordination 
than many realize. We saw this recently when we interviewed states and conducted 
site visits on how states coordinate SNAP and Medicaid renewals. In many cases, 
the limitations of their computer systems were driving policy decisions, rather than 
policy choices driving the state’s computer system design. 

As states work to better coordinate their systems, they are discovering that there 
is often far more flexibility in Federal programs to align and coordinate, or cross- 
leverage, information than they thought. Often disconnects are the result of their 
own making or a lack of understanding of the flexibility available to them. Other 
times, differences between programs are by design and originate from the programs’ 
differing goals. And, there are times when states discover differences between pro- 
grams that raise reasonable questions. For example, several states have asked if 
they can use the wage and unemplo 3 Tnent data that employers report to states and 
Social Security Administration to help verify household income as the basis for eligi- 
bility and benefit-level determination. Traditionally, this would not be allowed in 
SNAP because the data would be consider too old (up to 4 or 5 months) to use as 
a current assessment of household circumstances. Nevertheless, USDA is allowing 
a few states to test this approach in an effort to determine if this approach is work- 
able, particularly for households with very stable income. Another example is that 
Medicaid allows and encourages states to use third-party data matches to verify in- 
come even if the information is a little dated, while SNAP historically has required 
states to gather current information, even from households with very stable employ- 
ment arrangements. In such a case, the Federal Government can grant states waiv- 
ers from Federal SNAP requirements to test whether allowing SNAP to use other 
programs’ rules is appropriate and cost effective. I believe Texas is currently testing 
this approach, which may help USDA determine whether and under what conditions 
this approach may be workable in SNAP. 

USDA can do more to assist states’ efforts to administer SNAP as part of the larg- 
er health and human services system. First and foremost, USDA’s oversight and 
policy development would be strengthened if its staff developed more expertise in 
other Federal assistance programs. When SNAP policy is different from policy in an- 
other major program such as Medicaid, it would be helpful for USDA to be aware 
of those differences, to flag them for states, and to be able to advise states on the 
flexibility they may have to harmonize the rules across programs. (The same holds 
true for HHS.) State and local governments, even individual caseworkers, ought not 
to be left on their own to disentangle differing Federal rules and regulations. It 
seems reasonable for the Federal agencies to navigate what we ask their state coun- 
terparts to manage. That having been said, USDA has taken steps to engage SNAP 
agencies in a conversation about how recent changes in Medicaid could be affecting 
SNAP operations at the local level. USDA can do more here, and I encourage them 
to do so. 

Conclusion 

SNAP is an efficient and effective program. It alleviates hunger and poverty and 
has positive impacts on the long-term outcomes of those who receive its benefits. 
And, SNAP has exacting standards with respect to eligibility determinations. 

Congress and USDA have worked hard to balance the need to maintain SNAP’s 
successful structure and design with some state flexibility to ensure the program is 
able to adapt to local circumstances, respond to the needs of under-served groups 
such as working families and seniors, and test new ideas to improve the program’s 
efficiency without compromising its effectiveness. In general, these options are 
meant to augment SNAP, rather than weaken or compromise its ability to meet the 
basic nutrition needs of struggling Americans. As you consider state flexibility and 
state options in the program, I urge you to keep that goal as your priority. 

Thank you. 

The Chairman. Thank you, Ms. Dean. Ms. Cunnyngham, 5 min- 
utes. 
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STATEMENT OF KAREN CUNNYNGHAM, SENIOR RESEARCHER, 
MATHEMATICA POLICY RESEARCH, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Ms. CUNNYNGHAM. Thank you, Chairman Conaway, Ranking 
Member Peterson, and Members of the Committee for the oppor- 
tunity to testify on state options and SNAP. Today I will dem- 
onstrate ways in which SNAP quality control data can be used to 
analyze the effective state policy options on the SNAP population. 
These data are derived from the monthly quality control reviews 
that states conduct on a sample of SNAP households. I will focus 
on what we know about how state options regarding SNAP eligi- 
bility and time limits affect SNAP participation. I will conclude 
with some thoughts on opportunities to continue building the evi- 
dence base to inform decision-making on SNAP. 

One key policy option available to states is the use of broad- 
based programs to extend categorical eligibility to households re- 
ceiving a non-cash TANF-funded benefit. States may use this op- 
tion to increase the number of people eligible for SNAP, and 
streamline the eligibility determination process. Although categori- 
cally eligible people are not subject to SNAP income and resource 
limits, benefits for these households are determined under the 
same rules that apply to other households. As a result, only those 
with income low enough to qualify for a benefit, or that quality for 
a minimum benefit, actually receive one. 

Thirty-nine states, the District of Columbia, Guam, and the Vir- 
gin Islands have established broad-based categorical eligibility pro- 
grams. They have some flexibility in setting the eligibility criteria 
for these programs. Thirteen use the SNAP gross income limit for 
households without an elderly member, or a member with a dis- 
ability; 28 implemented a higher gross income limit for those 
households; and one state allows households with a child to have 
a higher gross income limit. Most of these programs do not have 
a resource test, while five states impose resource limits that are 
higher than the SNAP limits. 

We estimate that, in Fiscal Year 2014, eight percent of SNAP 
households were eligible solely through state expanded categorical 
eligibility programs. Specifically, SNAP quality control data indi- 
cate that three percent of SNAP households were eligible through 
higher income limits. Less than one percent of all SNAP benefits 
went to these households. Their average monthly benefit was $58, 
compared to $260 for households that passed the SNAP income 
tests. Using supplemental data, we estimate an additional five per- 
cent of SNAP households will not have passed the SNAP resource 
test. 

States also make choices regarding work programs and time lim- 
its. Many non-elderly adult participants are subject to SNAP work 
requirements. Certain groups are exempt, such as people working 
at least 30 hours per week, or caring for a young child. Participants 
who are subject to the general SNAP requirements, under age 50, 
and not living with children must fulfill additional work require- 
ments, such as participating in a qualified employment and train- 
ing program. Those who do not comply are subject to time limits 
on SNAP receipt. States are allowed to provide exemptions to the 
time limits for up to 15 percent of their case load subject to time 
limits. States also may apply for waivers from the time limits for 
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participants living in areas with a high unemployment rate, or an 
insufficient number of jobs. Currently, seven states, the District of 
Columbia, and the two territories are approved for a state time 
limit waiver, and 27 states have waivers for certain areas. 

The SNAP quality control data show that the majority of SNAP 
participants do not fit the criteria for being subject to work require- 
ments. In Fiscal Year 2014, 88 percent of SNAP participants were 
exempt, most because they were children, elderly adults, or individ- 
uals with a disability. Among those who were subject to work re- 
quirements, only Vs potentially faced time limits because they were 
not participating in an employment and training program, or other- 
wise fulfilling the additional work requirements. The majority of 
those facing time limits received a state exemption, or were in a 
waiver area. In all, just over 200,000 individuals a month were not 
meeting the requirements, and so were receiving time-limited bene- 
fits. 

One of the tools that USDA uses to examine categorical eligi- 
bility, time limits, and other state options is microsimulation mod- 
eling. Additional sophisticated data sets and tools could further ad- 
vance the use of evidence and decision-making about SNAP at both 
the state and Federal levels. An example of a new resource is the 
data sets being created by the Census Bureau, in cooperation with 
USDA and states, that link state SNAP administrative data to sur- 
vey data. Moreover, new analytic tools, such as rapid cycle evalua- 
tion, can help states determine whether the policy options they put 
in place have the desired effect on program access, administrative 
costs, and benefit accuracy. 

As Congress continues its full scale review of SNAP, sophisti- 
cated data and tools can lead to more informed decision-making, 
and a new perspective on the populations that the program is in- 
tended to help. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Cunnyngham follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Karen Cunnyngham, Senior Researcher, Mathematica 
Policy Research, Washington, D.C. 

What the Data Reveal About State SNAP Options 

Thank you. Chairman Conaway, Ranking Member Peterson, and Members of the 
Committee for the opportunity to testify on state options in SNAP. 

I am an associate director of the data analytics division at Mathematica Policy 
Research and the director of a project that measures SNAP access, trends, and im- 
pacts. ^ For over 3 decades, Mathematica has been conducting related projects for 
the Food and Nutrition Service (FNS) of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USDA). As part of the current project, we develop and maintain the SNAP micro- 
simulation models that FNS uses (1) to assess proposed changes to SNAP, (2) to de- 
velop annual budgets, and (3) to conduct supporting research. Mathematica also pre- 
pares the edited SNAP quality control (QC) data files, which are the primary source 
of information on the characteristics of the SNAP caseload. The data are used to 
assess the composition and demographic and economic characteristics of SNAP 
households and to measure the potential effects of legislative changes to program 
rules on SNAP participants. The annual SNAP QC databases are publicly available 
on USDA’s website.^ 

Through a variety of policy options, states have the ability to adapt SNAP to best 
meet the needs of their low-income populations and improve the efficiency of their 


1 Project team members Katherine Bencio, Esa Eslami, Kelsey Farson Gray, Sarah Lauffer, 
and Joshua Leftin, and additional Mathematica staff Steve Bruns, Scott Cody, Jennifer de 
Vallance, and Carmen Ferro contributed to the preparation of this testimony. 

2 https:! I host76.Tmithematica-mpr.com ifns i . 
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SNAP operations. Such policy options allow states to simplify the application and 
eligibility determination process, streamline program administration, and expand 
SNAP eligibility within certain parameters. (The Appendix provides an overview of 
selected options and the number of states using them over time.) States also make 
choices about their emplojnnent and training programs and have some flexibility in 
determining which adults age 18 to 49, without disabilities, and living in households 
without children are exempt from time limits on SNAP benefit receipt. An evalua- 
tion currently underway is testing innovative strategies for increasing employment 
and earnings among SNAP participants and reducing their dependence on SNAP 
and other public assistance programs. The ten pilot programs offer diverse services 
and target different groups of SNAP participants. Findings from the evaluation will 
give policymakers and program administrators insight into effective strategies for 
increasing employment and earnings and decreasing public assistance. 

In my testimony today, I will demonstrate ways in which SNAP QC data and 
other resources may be used to analyze how the policy options selected by states 
affect the SNAP population. I will focus on two sets of policy options — those affect- 
ing the resource and income thresholds used to determine SNAP eligibility and 
those affecting work requirements and time limits. At the end, I will mention addi- 
tional tools and opportunities for continuing to build the evidence base to help en- 
sure that the program is efficiently and effectively serving the target population. 

State Vehicle Rules and Broad-Based Categorical Eligibility 

Federal SNAP eligibility policies limit the amount of income and resources that 
SNAP participants may have. However, through policy options, states have some 
latitude to adopt the eligibility criteria they deem best for their jurisdictions. For 
example, under Federal rules for determining whether a household’s resources are 
below the applicable threshold, the value of some household vehicles is counted to- 
ward the resource limit. States, however, may align SNAP vehicle rules with vehicle 
rules for a TANF (Temporary Assistance to Needy Families) — funded program as 
long as the latter rules are less restrictive than the Federal SNAP rules. Currently, 
all but four states (Delaware, Minnesota, North Dakota, and Washington) and one 
territory (the Virgin Islands) have aligned their vehicle rules for SNAP households 
that face a resource test with those governing another state program. In doing so, 
29 jurisdictions exclude all vehicles from the SNAP resource test. The remaining ju- 
risdictions have aligned their vehicle rules with programs that (1) exclude one vehi- 
cle per household, person, or adult; (2) exclude $10,000 to $15,000 from the equity 
or fair market value of one or more vehicles; or (3) rely on a combination of the 
above. 

States also have the option to use certain broad-based programs that provide a 
simple service — a TANF-funded brochure on domestic violence, for example — to con- 
fer categorical eligibility on a large number of households. In some states, house- 
holds participating in narrowly targeted, noncash TANF-funded programs such as 
work support or child care may also be categorically eligible for SNAP. Given that 
categorically eligible households are not subject to the Federal income and resource 
limits, the SNAP application and eligibility determination process is simplified for 
such households. However, benefits for categorically eligible households are deter- 
mined under the same rules that apply to other eligible SNAP households and are 
based on household income. Accordingly, some households may be categorically eligi- 
ble for SNAP but not qualify for a SNAP benefit. 

Thirty-nine states, the District of Columbia, Guam, and the Virgin Islands have 
established broad-based categorical eligibility (BBCE) programs. States have some 
flexibility in setting the eligibility criteria for the noncash benefit provided by these 
programs. Five states (Idaho, Maine, Michigan, Nebraska, and Texas) currently im- 
pose resource limits between $5,000 and $25,000 on some households while the rest 
have eliminated the resource test. (Pennsylvania used a resource test from mid-2012 
through mid-2015.) Thirteen states have retained the Federal SNAP gross income 
limit for most households without an elderly member or a member with a disability, 
28 states or jurisdictions have raised the gross income limit to between 160 and 200 
percent of the Federal poverty limit for those households, and one state. New Hamp- 
shire, raised the gross income limit for households with a child age 21 or younger. 

In Table 1, we show the average monthly percentage of SNAP households in FY 
2014 that met Federal income guidelines, including pure public assistance house- 
holds, and the percentage that was eligible only through state expanded categorical 
eligibility policies. Nationally, 3.3 percent of SNAP participants in FY 2014 had in- 
come higher than the applicable Federal income thresholds. Among these house- 
holds, 47 percent had income greater than the Federal gross income threshold; 39 
percent had net income over the Federal limit; and 14 percent would have failed 
both the Federal gross and net income tests. In states that used a higher gross in- 
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come limit for households without an elderly member or a member with a disability, 
almost five percent of participants would not have passed the Federal income tests. 


Table 1. SNAP Households by Eligibility and Presenee and Type of State 
Categorical Eligibility Policy, FY 2014 



Total SNAP 
households 
(000s) 

Percent 
that passed 
Federal 
income 
tests 

Percent 
that would 
have failed 
Federal 
income 
tests 

All 

22,445 

96.7 

3.3 

State had no broad-based categorical eligibility policy 

State used Federal gross income limits for most households 

2,816 

99.9 

0.1 

without an elderly or disabled member 

State had a higher gross income limit for most households 

6,665 

98.5 

1.5 

without an elderly or disabled member 

State had a higher gross income limit for households with a 

12,911 

95.1 

4.9 

child age 21 or younger 

53 

94.3 

5.7 


Source: FY 2014 SNAP QC data file. 


As seen in Table 2, less than one percent of all SNAP benefits went to households 
that would have failed the Federal income tests but that were eligible for SNAP 
through state expanded eligibility policies. The average monthly benefit for these 
households was fcS compared to $260 for households meeting the Federal income 
criteria. Among states that used a higher gross income limit for most households 
without an elderly member or a member with a disability, 1.2 percent of SNAP ben- 
efits went to households eligible only through state eligibility expansions. 

The average monthly benefit for households that would have failed Fed- 
eral income tests but were eligible for SNAP through state expanded eligi- 
bility policies was $58 compared to $260 for households meeting the Federal 
income criteria. 

The discussion thus far has focused on categorically eligible SNAP households 
that would fail the Federal income tests. Additional categorically eligible households 
would pass the Federal income tests but fail the Federal resource test. Because the 
SNAP QC data do not contain information on the resources of most categorically eli- 
gible households, other data must be used to estimate the latter group. In work for 
FNS to estimate SNAP participation rates, we use a regression equation estimated 
on data from the Survey of Income and Program Participation (SIPP) to predict the 
probability that households meeting Federal income guidelines would fail the SNAP 
Federal resource test. We estimate that an additional 4.7 percent of SNAP partici- 
pants would not have met the Federal SNAP resource test. In all, we estimate that 
about eight percent of SNAP participants were eligible solely through state ex- 
panded categorical eligibility options. 
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Work Requirements 

States also have some options about the employment and training programs they 
offer andwhich SNAP participants face time limits. Many working-age SNAP par- 
ticipants are required toregister for work, accept suitable employment if it is offered, 
not voluntarily quit a job or reducework hours, and participate in an employment 
and training program if the state agency makes aprogram referral. Exceptions are 
made for individuals determined to be: 

• Mentally or physically unfit for employment. 

• Employed at least 30 hours per week. 

• Responsible for the care of a dependent child under age 6 or an incapacitated 
person. 

• Attending school at least half-time. 

• Complying with TANF work requirements. 

• Receiving unemployment insurance. 

• Participating in a drug addiction or alcohol treatment program. 

SNAP participants who are subject to the general SNAP work requirements and 
are (1) age 18 to 49, (2) residing in a SNAP household without children, and (3) not 
pregnant are generally subject to time-limited participation unless they fulfill addi- 
tional work requirements. Specifically, these individuals are restricted to 3 months 
of SNAP benefits in any 36 month period unless they (1) work or participate in a 
qualified employment and training program for at least 20 hours per week or (2) 
participate in a workfare program for the number of hours equivalent to their SNAP 
benefit divided by the minimum wage. Participants are exempt from the time limit 
if they live in a waiver area or have been granted a discretionary exemption by the 
state. States may apply for waivers for certain geographic areas, including the en- 
tire state if applicable, if (1) the area has an unemployment rate exceeding ten per- 
cent or (2) the state can demonstrate with other economic criteria that the proposed 
waiver area has an insufficient number of jobs to provide employment. States are 
allowed to provide discretionary exemptions for up to 15 percent of their SNAP case- 
load subject to the time limit. 

The American Recovery and Reinvestment Act (ARRA) allowed states to suspend 
time limits on benefits from April 2009 through September 2010. Subsequently, 
states that met the criteria for extended unemployment insurance benefits contin- 
ued to have the option of suspending time limits. Currently, only seven states, the 
District of Columbia, Guam, and the Virgin Islands are approved for a statewide 
waiver of time limits. Another 27 states have time-limit waivers approved for cer- 
tain areas of the state. 

The majority of SNAP participants do not fit the criteria for being subject to work 
requirements and time limits. The group subject to time limits is particularly small, 
in part because members of the group may receive SNAP benefits for only a short 
period. In FY 2014, a monthly average of 87.7 percent of SNAP participants were 
not subject to work requirements {Table 3). The majority were children (44.2 percent 
of all participants), adults age 60 or older (10.1 percent), or individuals with a dis- 
ability (9.7 percent). Almost % of SNAP participants subject to work registration, 
or 7.8 percent of all SNAP participants, were not subject to time limits. The major- 
ity of work registrants not subject to time limits was over age 49 or residing in a 
SNAP household with a child. Among the 4.5 percent of all SNAP participants po- 
tentially subject to time limits, 80 percent, or 3.7 percent of all participants, were 
in a waiver area or received a state exemption. (In FY 2014, 42 states qualified for 
a statewide time-limit waiver.) Half of the remaining one percent of SNAP partici- 
pants (a monthly average of 203,000 individuals) did not meet work requirements 
and therefore were receiving time-limited benefits. 


Table 3. SNAP Participants Subject to Work Requirements and Time 

Limits, FY 2014 



Number 

(000s) 

Percent 

Total SNAP participants 

45,874 

100.0 

Not subject to work requirements 

40,246 

87.7 

Under age 18 

20,271 

44.2 

Over age 59 

4,651 

10.1 

With a disability, as defined by SNAP rules 

4,461 

9.7 

Employed at least 30 hours per week or minimum-wage equivalent 

3,690 

8.0 
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Table 3. SNAP Participants Subject to Work Requirements and Time 
Limits, FY 2014 — Continued 



Number 

(000s) 

Percent 

In SNAP household with child age 5 or under or person with a disability (one 
caregiver per SNAP household) 

Receiving cash TANF or unemployment compensation or reported as partici- 

2,983 

6.5 

pating in non-SNAP employment and training program 

929 

2.0 

Enrolled at least half-time in a qualif 5 dng school or training program 

39 

0.1 

Reported as exempt from work registration for other reason 

3,222 

7.0 

Subject to work requirements 

5,628 

12.3 

Not subject to time limits 

3,563 

7.8 

Over age 49 

1,106 

2.4 

In SNAP household with a child 

1,899 

4.1 

Reported as not subject to time limits for other reason 

558 

1.2 

Subject to time limits 

2,065 

4.5 

Employed at least 20 hours per week or minimum-wage equivalent, or re- 



ported as meeting work requirements 

184 

0.4 

Reported as in a waiver area or receiving a state exemption 

1,678 

3.7 

Receiving time>limited benefits 

203 

0.4 


Source: FY 2014 SNAP QC data file. 

Note: Sets of subgroups are mutually exclusive. 


In FY 2014, the average monthly percentage of a state’s population subject to 
work requirements ranged from fewer than three percent in Delaware, Massachu- 
setts, and Oregon to over 20 percent in Florida and Michigan {Table 4). The percent- 
age subject to time limits varied from less than V 2 a percent in Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, and Nevada to nine percent or more in Florida, Georgia, and Mississippi. 
The average monthly benefit per person was higher for participants subject to work 
requirements ($162) and subject to time limits ($178) than the average benefit per 
person for all participants ($124). 

Table 4. SNAP Participants Subject to Time Limits by State, FY 2014 



Total SNAP 
participants 
(000s) 

Percent subject 
to work 
requirements 

Percent subject 
to time limits 

Percent receiving 
time-limited 
benefits 

All 

45,874 

12.3 

4.5 

0.4 

Alabama 

893 

14.4 

6.1 

0.0 

Alaska 

87 

16.7 

6.2 

0.0 

Arizona 

1,011 

10.1 

1.4 

0.0 

Arkansas 

476 

12.8 

5.3 

0.0 

California 

4,256 

13.6 

6.0 

0.0 

Colorado 

497 

6.2 

2.0 

0.8 

Connecticut 

428 

19.1 

0.7 

0.0 

Delaware 

149 

2.4 

2.0 

1.1 

District of Columbia 

140 

12.7 

5.1 

0.1 

Florida 

3,526 

20.9 

10.6 

0.0 

Georgia 

1,784 

19.5 

9.0 

1.2 

Guam 

46 

0.1 

0.1 

0.0 

Hawaii 

191 

13.6 

6.1 

0.0 

Idaho 

208 

4.4 

1.8 

0.0 

Illinois 

1,954 

11.1 

7.5 

0.0 

Indiana 

877 

11.7 

3.9 

0.0 

Iowa 

405 

7.5 

2.1 

1.7 

Kansas 

293 

8.7 

1.9 

1.5 

Kentucky 

803 

19.2 

8.9 

0.0 

Louisiana 

874 

15.9 

6.1 

0.0 

Maine 

229 

9.8 

4.8 

0.0 

Maryland 

779 

7.1 

0.0 

0.0 

Massachusetts 

853 

2.4 

0.3 

0.0 

Michigan 

1,664 

21.4 

6.8 

0.0 

Minnesota 

521 

8.2 

3.5 

2.5 

Mississippi 

655 

19.7 

9.1 

0.0 

Missouri 

853 

8.3 

3.3 

0.0 

Montana 

121 

16.0 

4.5 

0.0 

Nebraska 

172 

5.0 

0.8 

0.5 

Nevada 

375 

11.8 

0.4 

0.0 

New Hampshire 

108 

6.0 

1.4 

1.1 

New Jersey 

874 

9.0 

0.8 

0.1 

New Mexico 

426 

5.8 

4.5 

0.0 

New York 

3,039 

9.5 

1.2 

0.3 
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Table 4. SNAP Participants Subject to Time Limits by State, FY 2014 — 

Continued 



Total SNAP 
participants 
(000s) 

Percent subject 
to work 
requirements 

Percent subject 
to time limits 

Percent receiving 
time-limited 
benefits 

North Carolina 

1,555 

12.6 

5.1 

0.0 

North Dakota 

53 

7.7 

2.1 

0.7 

Ohio 

1,732 

11.7 

4.3 

3.0 

Oklahoma 

592 

12.7 

3.1 

2.0 

Oregon 

782 

2.6 

1.5 

0.0 

Pennsylvania 

1,782 

8.5 

2.6 

0.0 

Rhode Island 

174 

18.5 

7.6 

0.0 

South Carolina 

832 

17.5 

6.7 

0.1 

South Dakota 

99 

10.0 

3.8 

0.9 

Tennessee 

1,303 

19.2 

4.9 

0.0 

Texas 

3,838 

7.1 

1.5 

1.1 

Utah 

227 

6.0 

1.1 

0.8 

Vermont 

92 

4.6 

1.6 

1.1 

Virgin Islands 

28 

12.3 

4.0 

0.0 

Virginia 

914 

13.6 

4.3 

3.0 

Washington 

1,085 

3.7 

2.0 

0.0 

West Virginia 

354 

14.2 

0.8 

0.0 

Wisconsin 

831 

7.3 

2.7 

0.1 

Wyoming 

35 

7.9 

1.2 

0.9 


Source: FY 2014 SNAP QC data file. 


Additional Tools for Assessing Effects of State Options 

In addition to the SNAP QC data, microsimulation models can provide policy- 
makers with valuable insights into the potential effects of program changes on 
SNAP eligibility, participation, and benefits. For example, the models can estimate 
the effect of changes to SNAP resource limits or income deductions. Mathematica 
has developed two models for FNS — one based on the SNAP QC database and an- 
other based on SIPP and Current Population Survey Annual Social and Economic 
Supplement data. 

Even more sophisticated data sets and tools could further advance the use of evi- 
dence in decision making about SNAP at both the state and Federal levels. An ex- 
ample of a new and valuable resource is the data sets being created by the Census 
Bureau in cooperation with USDA and states that link state SNAP administrative 
data to survey data. These data sets allow USDA to better understand the cir- 
cumstances of SNAP participants, including how individuals who live together form 
SNAP households and, in some cases, the resources available to SNAP participants. 
Moreover, new analytic tools, such as rapid cycle evaluation, can help states deter- 
mine whether the policy options they put in place have the desired effect on pro- 
gram access, administrative costs, and benefit accuracy. As Congress continues its 
full-scale review of SNAP, more sophisticated data and tools can lead to more in- 
formed decision making and a new perspective on the populations that the program 
is intended to help. 


Appendix 


Table A.I. Selected State Options and Number of States Using Them Over 

Time 



States using option 

Oct. 

2003 

June 

2009 

Sep. 

2013 

Broad-based categorical eligibility 

8 

27 

43 

SSI combined application projects 

5 

15 

18 

Income and resources: 




Vehicle policy for noncategorically eligible households: 




SNAP rules 

9 

4 

5 

Some additional vehicles or vehicle value excluded 

27 

20 

19 

All vehicles excluded 

17 

29 

29 

Align income and/or resource exclusion with TANF or Medicaid 

24 

44 

32 

Simplified determination of cost of doing business 


16 

19 

Child support expense excluded from gross income 

6 

13 

18 

Deductions: 




Simplified deduction determination (non-monthly expense averaging) 

4 

7 

9 
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Table A.I. Selected State Options and Number of States Using Them Over 

Time — Continued 



States using option 

Oct. 

2003 

June 

2009 

Sep. 

2013 

Standard medical deduction 


7 

14 

Simplified homeless housing cost 

25 

27 

25 

Mandatory standard utility allowance 

30 

44 

47 

Program disqualifications: 




For not meeting requirements of other program 

13 

19 

24 

For failure to cooperate with child support enforcement 

5 

6 

7 

For drug felony 

41 

34 

32 

Life-time ban 

21 

15 

15 

Modified ban 

20 

19 

17 

For failing to comply with work requirements 




Extended beyond statutory minimum 

14 

14 

12 

Entire household disqualified 

14 

13 

9 

Disqualification permanent after third occurrence 

3 

1 

2 

Requirements for reporting changes in household circumstances: 




Simplified requirements for reporting changes 

35 

50 

53 

Act on all changes known to the agency 

18 

34 

38 

Transitional benefits 

10 

19 

21 

Employment and training pledge states 

18 

11 

6 

Online application 


25 

43 

Call centers 


27 

34 

Regional 


15 

9 

Statewide 


12 

25 

Document imaging 


20 

41 

Process improvement waivers: 




Elderly and disabled re-certification interview 



12 

Electronic notices 



7 

Postpone expedited service interview 



9 

On-demand interview 



9 

Modernization initiatives 
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Source: USDA State Option Reports and additional correspondence with FNS and state agen- 
cies. 


The Chairman. Well, I thank our witnesses. The chair would re- 
mind Members they will be recognized for questioning in order of 
seniority for Members who were here at the start of the hearing. 
After that, Members will be recognized in order of arrival. And I 
appreciate the Members’ understanding. I recognize myself for 5 
minutes. 

Ms. Muth, in implementing the category eligibility, states have 
the flexibility to set the gross income limits at up to 200 percent 
of poverty. Texas has set an income limit of 165 percent of the Fed- 
eral poverty level. Can you walk us through some of the factors 
that Texas used to determine that particular level? 

Ms. Muth. Absolutely, and I also just want to add that Texas 
does apply the assets limit of the $5,000 as well to this population. 
And in Texas, this was an example of a change that came out 
through a legislative direction. So we did have state legislation in 
the early 2000s that directed the agency to implement the policy, 
and defined the level at which it would be implemented. 

The Chairman. So it is a state statute that sets the limit at 165 
percent, and the asset test at $5,000? 

Ms. Muth. Correct. 

The Chairman. Were you around when the legislature went 
through that exercise? 

Ms. Muth. I actually was not. This was an exercise in research 
that I had to do in preparation for today, to pull up the legislative 
history. 
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The Chairman. All right. Ms. Cunnyngham, speaking of that 
asset test, you said there are five states that currently impose 
them, somewhere between $5,000 and $25,000. What is the benefit 
for a state to not test assets when determining SNAP eligibility, 
and could waiving this test hurt the integrity of the program? You 
need your microphone. 

Ms. Cunnyngham. It is an interesting question. That states can 
benefit by waiving the resource test means they don’t need to col- 
lect any information on resources. So there is an administrative 
burden that is lifted there. There is not enough data currently to 
know whether that is the appropriate balance between administra- 
tive ease and other policy options. We don’t know the asset hold- 
ings of current SNAP participants. With better data, we would be 
able to determine whether that correct balance has been struck. 

The Chairman. All right. Ms. Cunnyngham, you said there are 
approximately 1.5 million households that do not meet the Federal 
income requirements, and that they average about $58 month for 
the benefit. That is about $87 million a month. Is that an accurate 
statement? 

Ms. Cunnyngham. Correct. 

The Chairman. Okay. All right. I now yield now to Mr. Scott, for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. David Scott of Georgia. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. First of 
all, it is important for us to note that there are 1.7 million veterans 
that depend upon SNAP. And this is according to the CBPP, which 
is the Center on Budget and Policy Priorities. In every state, thou- 
sands of struggling veterans use SNAP to put food on the table. 
Low-income veterans, many unemployed, some working in low 
wage jobs, many disabled. And on top of that, many who are re- 
turning from military service return minus a leg, minus an arm, 
suffer from mental problems, and they face serious challenges in 
finding work. But 1.7 million should gravitate this nation to real- 
izing this is more than a national crisis. It is a national disgrace. 
It is very, very important that we recognize this as one of the pri- 
mary challenges that we face. 

Stars and Stripes reported that food purchases paid for with 
SNAP at commissaries tripled from 2008 to 2011. Feed Our Vets, 
a nonprofit group that establishes food pantries for veterans, has 
estimated that nearly three million veterans and their families 
don’t get enough food to eat each month. This is devastating. SNAP 
is a critical support for our heroes, and it is very important that 
we understand how important SNAP is. I also want to call atten- 
tion to this Committee that the Farm Bureau has an excellent pro- 
gram called The Patriot Project. It is a mentorship program that 
connects military veterans, beginning farmers and ranchers, with 
experienced Farm Bureau members who are farmers and ranchers. 
This way, veterans who want to be involved in agriculture will be 
able to learn firsthand from an experienced farmer. 

This is a creative approach to that, much like many of us here 
in Congress are doing to reach another group, the African Ameri- 
cans, with our 1890s land-grant universities, to increase the oppor- 
tunities for young students to be able to get the kind of scholarship 
and aid to go into agriculture, and into business. I say that because 
we have to do a better job of lifting agriculture up to the significant 
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level of importance it is, and no statistic emphasizes this more 
than 1.7 million veterans, and their families, depending upon it, 
and their struggle. So I wanted to mention those in my opening. 

I have a minute left, so, Ms. Stacy Dean, you work with the Cen- 
ter on Budget and Policy Priorities. Much of the information that 
I just mentioned comes from you. In your testimony you mentioned 
that Congress, and the policy of Congress, must not do things to 
undermine SNAP’s success. What things might you he talking 
about? Would block grants be one of those? 

Ms. Dean. Yes, Congressman, Our organization would be deeply 
concerned if SNAP were converted to a block grant. If its funding 
were capped, and couldn’t respond to need, I believe the Ranking 
Member used words I wouldn’t, but he called it an unaccountable 
slush fund. It is a little strong, but that is, in fact, what we have 
seen in TANF. And, of course, it is a shrinking pool of funding 
available for states to meet the needs of poor children and families. 
So that would be of deep concern. But also I would imagine, for 
this Committee, the ability to divert benefits away from food to 
other purposes, which we have also heard about as an idea, would 
be of deep concern to us. 

Mr. David Scott of Georgia. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. The gentleman’s time has expired. Mr. Goodlatte, 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Goodlatte. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate you 
holding this hearing, and I just want to say at the outset that un- 
less we reform programs like the SNAP Program, and a number of 
other entitlement programs, there is going to be a shrinking supply 
of funds for all of these programs, given the fact that we now have 
$500 billion to $1 trillion annual deficits, totaling a $20 trillion na- 
tional debt. 

But, Ms. Muth, I wanted to ask you a question about Texas. You 
mentioned that your state has shown interest in photo IDs on EBT 
cards. Massachusetts and Maine have implemented this option, to 
certain levels of success. What have been some conversations 
around this option? 

Ms. Muth. During the last legislative session we had a proposal, 
and there is continued interest. During the last session it did not 
pass. I think one of the barriers is that there is a cost to implement 
that. There is a cost to have that photo ID on each of the cards. 
And so Members of our legislature are watching very closely the 
experience in states that have implemented it. 

The other issue is that the retailer at the point of sale does not 
limit purchases to the individual that is pictured on the card, and 
so the impact of having the photo is more of a deterrent, a poten- 
tial deterrent effect, which is also difficult to measure in that cost- 
benefit analysis, is that something that we want to invest in, in 
Texas? But there does continue to be interest, and we are watching 
the experience of the other states closely. 

Mr. Goodlatte. And you indicate in your testimony that Texas 
has implemented an identity verification process in the online ap- 
plication, but, due to Federal restrictions, the applicant has the op- 
tion not to complete it. Can you elaborate on what Federal restric- 
tions are in place preventing states from seeking more complete on- 
line applications? 
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Ms. Muth. Absolutely. There is a provision that requires us to 
count an application as filed with the state with only the elements 
of name, address, and signature on that. And the thought behind 
that is that file date is when the benefits start for the individual, 
if an eligibility decision is made. But when you are in an online en- 
vironment: first of all, in Texas, we have a lot of people that have 
the same name, so it is very difficult to identify somebody by just 
name, address, and signature. We would like to have that ability. 

The Federal citation is there in the written testimony. I think 
there is a happy medium of you don’t necessarily need people to 
complete every element on a lengthy application, but we could re- 
quire additional elements that would help us make sure we vali- 
date identity. Just like we do for an individual who applies for a 
bank loan, you ask questions based on third party data sources to 
confirm the identity. Because we are not seeing these people in our 
office. 

Mr. Goodlatte. Well, let me ask a question of Ms. Dean about 
this. So many states are now utilizing, in fact, a majority of states 
are utilizing online applications, and over the phone initial inter- 
views. Why are the states heading in this direction, and what has 
been the outcome, as states have made their way to this model? 

Ms. Dean. There are two reasons. First is the technology is 
there, that it is workable, and can help support states’ business ef- 
forts. I don’t think 10 years ago, or 15 years ago, the technology 
would have allowed states to take online applications the way that 
they are. And second, the recession really drove states to innovate, 
to find ways to do more work, given that so many more families 
were at their doors, with less. And it is not just online applications, 
it is document imaging. So if all documents are scanned, that 
means that you don’t just have to work with an office, or a unique 
case worker who has your paper file. You can call, and wherever 
the available work resource is in the state, your work can be di- 
verted to them. So states are getting very innovative. 

I will just say, on identity proofing, a back-end option to validate 
identity in order to reduce verification burdens on clients is really 
interesting, and Texas and Florida testing that is terrific. 

Mr. Goodlatte. Well, let me ask Ms. Cunnyngham, I under- 
stand the administrative efficiencies that can be abstained through 
the use of categorical eligibility. However, nearly four million peo- 
ple are eligible for SNAP through these policies that do not meet 
Federal requirements. Are there ways in which we can retain these 
administrative efficiencies while more closely aligning these poli- 
cies with Federal requirements? And I will ask Ms. Dean to re- 
spond to that, as well as Ms. Cunnyngham. 

Ms. Cunnyngham. I will answer, again, that it is difficult to 
know without more data. Right now it is hard to determine wheth- 
er we have struck the correct balance. So I will say that people who 
are actually receiving a benefit are receiving the certain benefit cri- 
teria set by the Federal Government. So people need to have low 
enough income to receive a benefit. However, if you are interested 
at looking at their resources, we need more information to know 
whether we are striking the right balance on that. 

What is interesting is that states have chosen a variety of op- 
tions. Of the states that have chosen broad-based categorical eligi- 
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bility programs, five of them do impose a resource limit. Of the 
states that aren’t, seven of those states actually don’t count the 
value of all vehicles. So there is a lot of information out there. It 
would be interesting to talk to states, find out why they made the 
choices they did, what administrative costs they avoided or in- 
curred that way, and what the results were. 

Mr. Goodlatte. My time is expired, but let me just say that it 
is easy to make decisions when the Federal Government has to 
come up with the resources to pay for it. Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The Chairman. The gentleman’s time has expired. Ms. Fudge, 5 
minutes. 

Ms. Fudge. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. Thank you all 
for being here today. Ms. Dean, in your testimony you mentioned 
that most states do choose to operate SNAP’s 3 month restriction 
as a time limit where individuals are cut off from assistance, de- 
spite their willingness to work. You characterize this as one of the 
harshest options within the SNAP program. Can you please explain 
a little bit more? 

Ms. Dean. Sure. First I would say the Federal statute obligates 
states to impose a 3 month time limit on individuals between the 
ages of 18 to 49 without children. They have to be working 20 
hours a week. Working 18 hours a week, you would still be limited 
to 3 months of benefits. States have an option to waive the rule in 
areas of high unemployment within their state. Every state, except 
Delaware, at some point since the rule’s origin has waived out part 
of their state. Because of very high unemployment, they don’t be- 
lieve that individuals there could legitimately find a job within 3 
months. 

Another quick reason why they waive out is the work test that 
Congress — and I should just say not this Committee, it arose as a 
floor amendment in the 1996 welfare law, the work test that is set 
for those individuals is quite extreme. It is a 20 hour a week slot, 
and job search does not count. Most states don’t have the funds 
available to create work slots for these folks, and they don’t, and 
therefore it is a time limit. Often they will waive the rule because 
they want to create a more meaningful work engagement for these 
folks, to actually test their willingness to work, and help build their 
skills. 

In your own state, unfortunately, I know the City of Cleveland 
qualifies for a waiver due to its high unemployment, but sur- 
rounding county, Cuyahoga, does not. And as a result, even though 
you are a county administered state, and a lot of authorities de- 
volve to counties, made the election for Cuyahoga not to waive the 
City of Cleveland. 

Ms. Fudge. All right. But you would think, then, since you know 
a little bit about my state, 75 percent of all of the minorities in the 
state live in our largest counties, like the cities I represent, Cleve- 
land and Akron. However, when the governor sought a waiver, he 
only sought it for rural communities. Does that make any sense to 
you at all? 

Ms. Dean. Well, the way I interpret the state’s choice was that 
they only sought waivers for the entirety of counties. I know that 
Lima, Toledo, and Dayton, are also cities that qualify, but the gov- 
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ernor chose not to waive out those cities because he couldn’t waive 
the entire county. 

Ms. Fudge. So he was looking more at land than at people? 

Ms. Dean. I can’t speak to his decision. 

Ms. Fudge. I mean, it just doesn’t make any sense. We want the 
states to have these authorities, but then the states make decisions 
that are not based upon the highest need. 

Ms. Dean. Right. And, of course, if the county was able to waive 
individuals in the city, versus the balance of the county. There 
could be an administrative reason not to do it, but in the case of 
Cuyahoga, that wasn’t the case. 

Ms. Fudge. So that is why I am so afraid about doing something 
like block granting SNAP to states, because they make those kinds 
of decisions. It is interesting to me that we look at ABAWDs as the 
least deserving among the poor. We really do. We put them in a 
category that is almost separate and apart from everybody else 
that ever uses SNAP. Your organization has estimated nearly one 
million people would be cut off SNAP as a result of these time re- 
strictions, these limits. Describe the unique realities of what we are 
doing when we put a million people off of SNAP. 

Ms. Dean. Right. That is this year, in 2016. At least V 2 million, 
and potentially up to a million individuals who will be cut off the 
program as a result of this time limit. This is an extremely poor 
group. While on the program, their incomes are about 20 percent 
of the poverty line. They have very limited education. Many of 
them are working, but they are not working 20 hours a week. They 
have no other form of support. There is no cash assistance. Half 
the states don’t offer medical assistance to them through the Med- 
icaid expansion, and they just face extraordinary barriers. One 
group I would call out are ex-offenders. Those with a felony convic- 
tion will face enormous barriers to entry into the workforce, and so 
taking away their food assistance doesn’t make it easier for them 
to find a job, and potentially risks their positive re-entry. 

Ms. Fudge. Well, the other problem is that we have so many re- 
strictions on what ex-felons can do. Most ex-felons can’t even come 
to most states and get a license to cut hair, or to do anything else 
that they are probaWy capable of doing. 

Ms. Dean. Yes. 

Ms. Fudge. So we make it more difficult for them to find work, 
based on all the restrictions that we put in law. Thank you. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield back. 

The Chairman. The gentlelady yields back. Mr. Lucas, 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. Lucas. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Ms. Muth, please con- 
tinue along with the discussion that has been going on here with 
my good colleague from Ohio, my understanding is Texas has 
pledged to offer a qualifying work slot in 2016 to every able-bodied 
person without a disability, of course, subject to the 3 month time 
limit, which is, obviously, a very noble and impressive goal. I as- 
sume this is accomplished through your SNAP E&T program. The 
National Commission on Hunger’s report discussed the complex 
rules covering E&T, and recommended easing those rules to give 
states more flexibility to find work and work related things. Visit 
with us for a moment, have you found the current rules to be big 
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challenges in accomplishing Texas goals, and what is your perspec- 
tive on more flexibility in the program? 

Ms. Muth. I should clarify one thing. In the State of Texas, we 
have a unique arrangement in that we have an entire agency, the 
Texas Workforce Commission, that is focused on all of the employ- 
ment services, and so they actually administer the SNAP E&T Pro- 
gram, so I can’t offer you my opinion on that particular issue, but 
I would be happy to follow up with my sister agency and provide 
their perspective on that question. 

Mr. Lucas. So your observation, looking across the bureaucratic 
way, how has their success affected the number of people in your 
program? 

Ms. Muth. It is very difficult for me to respond to that question. 
I think they have been extremely successful in assisting people in 
finding employment services across the various programs that we 
interact with them on from both TANF and the SNAP Program. 
But it is just not an area that I have any direct knowledge with. 

Mr. Lucas. Absolutely. For a moment, Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to note my colleague’s concerns about block granting the pro- 
grams. Sir, being one of the Members on this horseshoe that has 
been around for a little while, this was a major discussion in 1996 
in the farm bill. And at that time, in that unique environment, it 
almost happened. But the Chairman at the time made the decision, 
as my memory serves me, sitting on this Committee way down 
there, not to proceed. And that is the only time that it has really 
ever almost come to fruition, a very long time ago, in a different 
kind of an environment. But clearly, until we get the national econ- 
omy moving forward, and more opportunities exist, the necessity 
for these programs are going to exist. 

And with that said, I realize every state implements its stand- 
ards a little differently. Texas, at 165 percent of the poverty level, 
Oklahoma at 130, we have a different perspective there. As the 
good lady alluded to earlier, different asset requirements in Texas 
than in Oklahoma. That was one of the issues in 2012 that the 
lady and I worked on, was trying to standardize a few things, and 
received great pushback from a variety of directions, and was not 
accomplished. But reform is necessary, and making sure the good 
folks that benefit from the programs are not subjected to the pro- 
gram barriers is ultimately our goal. And, with that, Mr. Chair- 
man, I would yield back. 

The Chairman. The gentleman yields back. Mr. McGovern, 5 
minutes. 

Mr. McGovern. Thank you very much. And I am sorry the gen- 
tleman from Virginia, Mr. Goodlatte, left, because he suggests that 
we need to reform this program because of the deficit, and all of 
our budgetary problems. I want to remind him that SNAP is one 
of the most efficiently and effectively run programs in our Federal 
Government, with one of the lowest error rates of any program. If 
we want to deal with the deficit, maybe we ought to talk about re- 
forming the Department of Defense. Some of their contracting prac- 
tices, quite frankly, leave a lot to be desired. 

But we are talking about food. This is what this is about. And 
the notion that we are going to impose more requirements, more 
hoops for people to jump through in order to somehow lower the 
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number of people who can take advantage of the SNAP Program, 
to me, is cruel. The gentlelady, Ms. Fudge, talked about the 
ABAWD situation. We are talking about veterans in that category 
too, people who fought for our country. And because they are single 
adults, and they can’t get enrolled in a work training program, and 
they can’t find a job, we are going to throw them off a food benefit. 
I can’t think of anything more cruel, and more ungrateful than 
that. 

And so when we talk about reforming the program, what we 
ought to be thinking about is how do we make sure that people in 
this country who are needy have access to this benefit? And by the 
way, the gentleman from Virginia mentioned the photo ID pro- 
gram. I am from Massachusetts. Believe me, it is expensive, and 
there are lots of problems, and it has caused lots of confusion. So 
if anybody is thinking of going down that road, I am happy to talk 
to you about some of the problems. 

This is our 12th hearing on SNAP since the start of last year, 
and we have heard the word flexibility thrown around. That is the 
favorite word around here, and I worry about what that really 
means. It means one thing to me, it means something else to some 
of my other colleagues. I worry that it is code for block grants. I 
think that would be a disaster. I think it would be catastrophic. 
Block granting, or cap funding, or merge funding, whatever you 
want to call it, would be a mistake. It would undermine one of the 
fundamental strengths of the program, which is that it can respond 
quickly and effectively in times of great disaster or economic down- 
turn. 

If you want to get people off of SNAP, then we ought to get this 
economy going. We ought to make sure that we are investing in job 
training, that we are investing in jobs. Maybe we ought to be talk- 
ing about raising the minimum wage to a livable wage, because the 
majority of people on SNAP who are able to work, work. I mean, 
some of them are working more than one job, and they are earning 
so little that they are still in poverty, and they still have to rely 
on this benefit. What the hell else do we want them to do? Now, 
having said all of that, I should also remind people that the benefit 
itself is woefully inadequate, $1.40 per person, per meal, per day. 
Sometimes, the way we will hear it talked about here, you would 
think that it is the most overly generous benefit that you could pos- 
sibly imagine. 

Now, I understand that states already have a number of options 
available to them that they can use to make sure that everyone 
who is eligible for SNAP is enrolled, but the problem is that many 
of the states aren’t even aware of these options, and don’t take ad- 
vantage of them. So there is already flexibility within SNAP to 
help states enroll eligible families to feed the hungry. Ms. Dean, in 
your testimony you elaborated on the options and flexibility that al- 
ready exist. Maybe you could identify one or two of the most impor- 
tant, but underutilized options? 

Ms. Dean. Sure, thank you. Congressman. I think a recent op- 
tion that has been made available that states aren’t necessarily 
aware of, because it crosses over SNAP to Medicaid, is that in Med- 
icaid, when a family is up for renewal, the state is actually sup- 
posed to look at available data that it has, before asking the family. 
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in order to determine whether the family stays eligible. They actu- 
ally have the ability to go into SNAP records and say, based on 
that robust assessment of eligibility, and all the data that we have 
on who this family is, and where they live, and what they are earn- 
ing, we can use that in order to, as Ms. Muth said, use third party 
information to just automatically renew their Medicaid. 

I want to make sure folks understand, there is a high degree of 
rigor there. But importing that information over ensures contin- 
uous coverage in health insurance. And given the extraordinary 
overlap between SNAP and Medicaid, those are the two programs 
with the most overlap, finding ways to do more there is really im- 
portant. 

But I think that our issue there is that FNS, as part of USDA, 
and CMS, as part of HHS, are not always cognizant of each other’s 
programs, and they don’t always know how to engage states. Actu- 
ally, Ms. Muth and I were having coffee this morning, and talking 
about that very problem, that there is a lot of experimentation in 
service delivery and Medicaid that FNS isn’t always aware of, and 
might be more cautious than their sister agency. 

I think another area is senior service. There is actually an obli- 
gation on the Social Security Administration to help low-income 
seniors apply for SNAP at Social Security, and my assessment is 
that they are not doing as much as they could to help poor seniors 
apply at SSA, and therefore not have to go down to the local wel- 
fare office. And I would love if the Committee would consider ex- 
ploring that issue, and how to improve service to seniors. 

Mr. McGovern. Thank you very much. 

The Chairman. The gentleman’s time has expired. Mr. Yoho, 5 
minutes. 

Mr. Yoho. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate you all being 
here, and I want to thank everybody for taking the time to come 
here today and provide your testimonies. What I would like to 
focus on is the issue of how states can further crack down on the 
SNAP fraud and abuse, and I will talk about this and clarify this. 
In my home State of Florida, concerns have consistently been 
voiced by leaders at the Department of Children and Families that 
while there is a significant qualitative data on fraud, it is virtually 
impossible to quantify. 

And I just want to echo what Chairman Goodlatte’s comments in 
regards to our ensuing financial crisis that somehow we seem to ig- 
nore up here. And knowing that about 80 percent of the 2014 Farm 
Bill is dedicated to the nutritional programs, what I would like to 
hear from you is the best ways we need to reform not just the nu- 
tritional program, and we are looking at all programs, and not just 
in ag, but across the board, because this is a situation, as he point- 
ed out, we are not going to have a choice. It will not be an option 
in 4 or 5 years if we don’t address it now. 

And in the State of Florida we talked with our people that ad- 
minister this program, and they put in the work requirement, as 
you know, 1st of January. From January to the end of February, 
the people that were on SNAP that had work requirements insti- 
tuted at the beginning of the year, less than eight percent have re- 
signed up for the SNAP programs. And then we look at what hap- 
pened in Maine, and 85 percent of their enrollment went down. 
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And we know what happened in 1996, when Bill Clinton reformed 
the welfare program. So it was the largest drop in our history, and 
the largest reform, and it was because of the work requirements. 

And I guess my question is, Ms. Muth, can you speak of the 
issues — that is not the question I have for you. Have you heard of 
any state, or in your state, have there heen any detrimental effects 
from work requirements for SNAP on the individual or a family? 

Ms. Muth. So, again. In our agency we don’t administer the 
work requirement piece, but from the eligibility side, I am not 
aware of any issues. And, if I may, can I speak a moment to your 
issue of fraud? 

Mr. Yoho. Please. 

Ms. Muth. Because I do believe that states, just like in the pri- 
vate-sector, there is a wealth of information that is available. If 
your credit card is compromised, your credit card company knows 
immediately that there is suspicious 

Mr. Yoho. Boy, they sure do. 

Ms. Muth. — purchasing activity, before you do in most cases. 
And really, we have an opportunity, and states are doing more and 
more of this, to apply those same technological skills, and use that 
same technology, like, on EBT purchases. So when you see patterns 
that are potential fraud, that it will alert the state that we need 
to investigate. Not just at the individual level, but also at the re- 
tailer level. And so technology opens up so many tools in pre- 
venting and detecting fraud that we are beginning to utilize more 
and more. 

Mr. Yoho. Let me ask you that, since you brought that up, who 
would be best to do that? Would that be state, or is that something 
that should be farmed out to a credit card company, or somebody 
that can do that, and they do it efficiently, and they do it right 
now, real time? 

Ms. Muth. In the State of Texas we recently went through a new 
procurement for our EBT system, and that is one of the tools that 
we are getting. And it is a financial company that is going to be 
our EBT vendor. So it is the same technology that they are apply- 
ing. Obviously the patterns are different, the algorithms are dif- 
ferent, but it is the same technology, so they come with that. 

Mr. Yoho. Right. 

I appreciate your input. Ms. Dean, let me ask you, since you are 
on a national scene, let me ask you that same question. Have you 
heard of any body that has been required to have the work require- 
ments? And we have seen the results in Elorida. Granted, it has 
only been 2 months, and I am sure more people will sign up, but 
with, like, the State of Maine, where you saw an 85 percent reduc- 
tion, or going back to 1996 under Bill Clinton, when he enacted the 
welfare reform, are there any reports that show the detrimental ef- 
fect on an individual, or a family, and if so, can you state those, 
and give me maybe written testimony on that? 

Ms. Dean. Sure. 

Mr. Yoho. Or direct me in the right direction? 

Ms. Dean. Absolutely. I think the concept of a work requirement, 
I share the Congressman’s belief and the Center has always be- 
lieved that work requirements are very reasonable. The question is 
whether what we are asking of the individual is something that 
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they can do. When they don’t comply, is it because they failed to 
comply, or is it because they refused to comply? And I think that 
that is where we often see an extraordinary mismatch, we ask 
someone to do something they are simply not capable of doing, and 
then they face the penalty because we made a mistake. 

Mr. Yoho. Okay. I am out of time, and I need to yield back, but 
I also asked them about the work requirement. If you are looking 
for a job, they said that does qualify for the work requirement, in 
our state. 

Ms. Dean. I can follow up with you. It does in January. It won’t 
in April. 

The Chairman. The gentleman’s time has expired. Mr. Aguilar, 
5 minutes. 

Mr. Aguilar. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Ms. Dean, I appreciate 
the data that you shared with us today about the benefits of the 
program. Over here, sorry. Unfortunately, some like to portray the 
SNAP program as a Federal benefit that incentivizes low-income 
individuals to support themselves through Federal funds rather 
than seeking employment, and the data shows that difference. 
However, I have always believed that the SNAP program is a Fed- 
eral benefit that serves as a bridge to help families out of poverty. 

Your research demonstrates some of the incredible outcomes in 
the program, and in your written testimony you cite evidence that 
demonstrates caseloads for SNAP are declining as the economy im- 
proves. Additionally, the data shows that the SNAP program 
helped keep millions out of poverty, including 4.9 million children 
in 2012. So, looking forward, how do you foresee the SNAP Pro- 
gram evolving as economic times continue to improve, and what 
role will SNAP play in building a more financially stable future for 
low-income families? I am interested especially on the economic 
side, which your data shows every $1 of increased SNAP benefits 
results in $1.70 in economic activity. 

Ms. Dean. Sure, thank you. Well, as the economy improves, and 
most importantly as poverty declines, we have seen elevated pov- 
erty, despite an improving unemployment rate. The number of peo- 
ple who quality for SNAP will go down, and as a result we will see 
a decrease. SNAP caseloads have been declining, albeit slowly, for 
the last 2 years, but preliminary data from the last few months 
suggest actually it will be coming down at a more rapid clip. And 
I suspect that that relates to an improved economy. 

So if we have fewer eligible, fewer people need the program. 
However, we are serving more eligible people in the program. The 
program is much more successful at reaching needy people, par- 
ticularly low-income seniors and working families. Those are the 
groups that are participating at higher rates. I don’t think we want 
to do anything to compromise those gains, so if we are now serving 
80, 85 percent of eligible people, hopefully we can continue to do 
better in reaching under-served groups. So that will still be there. 

And what we will see, again, if the economy truly does improve, 
and heats up in a way that we would all like, the program will be 
going to individuals and communities, as it always does, but those 
that most need it. And it will remain a powerful support for those 
families and communities. But hopefully there will simply be fewer 
folks who need it, because the economy improves. 
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Mr. Aguilar. Thank you. Ms. Muth, talking about technology, 
you have talked about that in response to a few of the questions 
earlier. I am interested to learn about the mobile app that you 
touched on, and that your testimony mentions, the self-service side. 
With 1.2 million documents uploaded in 2014, I am curious about 
the rollout process not only for the users, but on the staff side, and 
specifically, Ms. Dean talked about under-served communities, in- 
cluding low-income seniors. How have seniors responded to the on- 
line application piece? And if we have time left, I will ask you 
about the appeals process, and how that works within the inter- 
face. Go ahead. 

Ms. Muth. Okay. So I will start with the mobile app. Obviously, 
any of the technology tools that we offer are optional, so you don’t 
have to provide information to us through a mobile app. But we did 
research to look at why are people coming into our office, and, 
again, we have to be efficient. We are running a business. So what 
are those non-value added tasks, both for us, and for the individ- 
uals that we serve, that are occurring? And Vs of the people that 
came into our office were coming in just to drop off documentation, 
which then, as Ms. Dean mentioned, we image that so that infor- 
mation is available, and we can distribute workload across the 
state. 

Well, there is a cost to imaging that document, so we thought, 
well, if you are going to deposit a check with your bank, I no longer 
have to go to the bank. I can use a mobile app, I can take a picture, 
and that image is right there for the bank to process. And we ap- 
plied that same concept to our mobile app, and it is a tool that is 
available. 

So the vast majority of people are still not utilizing the mobile 
app, but for those that do, it can save them a trip to the office, and 
it is efficient for the state because we don’t have to pay our vendor 
to produce that image, and we don’t have to touch the document. 
It is just automatically associated with their case. A worker gets 
notified, we have been provided this documentation, and they can 
complete that eligibility determination. 

So we built a business case around what things would be a value 
add both for the state and for the client in offering the product. 

Mr. Aguilar. And as the use for devices goes up, then hopefully 
that piece as well, helping you reach your timeliness of responses 
as well. That was an interesting part of your testimony. Thank you 
so much. 

Ms. Muth. Absolutely. 

The Chairman. The gentleman’s time has expired. Thanks, Pete. 
Mr. Gibbs, 5 minutes. 

Mr. Gibbs. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Ms. Muth, I want to talk 
to you about something, in your testimony you talk about SNAP 
balances, and trying to expunge those balances. The reason I am 
so interested in this, in Ohio, one of my local media TV stations 
did a little expose, and they found out we had some people on 
SNAP balances, some as high as $22,000-$23,000, trying to figure 
out how to address that. 

So I see in your testimony that your agency requested, and was 
denied, a waiver to expunge the SNAP benefits on active accounts 
that have been available for at least 12 months. So do we need to 
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pass some Federal legislation, what is Texas trying to do to address 
this balance issue, and what are your limits and limitations? What 
do you need, exactly? 

Ms. Muth. I believe it is a change in regulation that is required, 
and we must have had the same reporter move from Texas to your 
state, because we had a similar number of exposes, which attracted 
a lot of interest. I think the limitation right now is if an account 
is not an active account, you can expunge those benefits, but active 
accounts we can’t. 

Mr. Gibbs. Okay. Thanks for the clarification, inactive, what is 
the definition of 

Ms. Muth. If you use that account even once in that 12 month 
period, that is considered an active account. So that is sort of the 
limitation that we have. 

Mr. Gibbs. So currently if somebody hasn’t used their account in 
a 12 month period, you can expunge those 

Ms. Muth. That is correct. 

Mr. Gibbs. Okay. 

Ms. Dean. Can I just jump in on 

Mr. Gibbs. Okay. 

Ms. Dean. The 2008 law is very clear that states can take the 
account offline after 6, and then they must expunge after 12, but 
it is the activity that is the issue. 

Ms. Muth. Yes. 

Mr. Gibbs. Okay. 

Ms. Dean. I will say that, to the extent that there is a problem, 
and the balances that you describe are clearly an issue, but where 
there are smaller amounts, states often find that it is senior and 
disabled households who actually don’t know how to access their 
account. Maybe they thought they were supposed to get a second 
card in the mail. So what we would like to see is to make sure 
states are engaging with the household on why aren’t you using it, 
then you could revisit the expungement rule. 

Mr. Gibbs. Yes. 

It would be reasonable to have some dollar amount, $5,000, I 
don’t know what that is, I am just throwing it out. And if it has 
been more than 6 months, that would be reasonable to say that 
states could freeze those accounts, and require those people to con- 
tact them and find out what is going on. 

Ms. Dean. Yes, and USDA is encouraging that, but it is not obli- 
gated under the statute. 

Mr. Gibbs. Okay. 

Ms. Muth. And that is freezing an inactive. I think that it is also 
that question of what the activity levels are, and how old those 
benefits are. So I certainly think there is opportunity to tweak how 
that is currently done today. 

Mr. Gibbs. Well, another question, the obvious question, since 
you had this issue in Texas, when I am sure Texas and Ohio are 
not unique to the country on this issue. It must be nationwide. 
How in the world does anybody get those kind of balances? 

Ms. Muth. And I think that is the big question that erodes the 
integrity of — that is what our public asked. If you need SNAP bene- 
fits, obviously there is not trafficking going on in that case, because 
they are accumulating very large benefits. But if you meet the eli- 
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gibility requirements, why wouldn’t you need to be utilizing those 
benefits. I think there are some situations, as Ms. Dean mentioned, 
where people might not be fully aware of the amount, but there 
certainly are a small number of cases where you see extremely 
large benefits that aren’t explained by that explanation. 

Mr. Gibbs. Yes. Well, you raised the question about eligibility 
criteria, parameters. Would you have a suggestion or a rec- 
ommendation, maybe, that the — we need to dig in deeper to the eli- 
gibility, and I want to make sure the people that need the help are 
getting it. But, when you see balances like that — and it is not, in 
the scheme of things, it is a handful of people, but it is pretty good 
sized dollars in the aggregate. 

Ms. Muth. Right. 

Certainly, we want to look at those cases for what is going on 
in that case, it is a red flag, or an alert for potential fraud. I think 
the issue is less on the front end, and more on what is happening 
in that individual case, because there are a handful of those that 
there is really no logical reason for why you should have accumu- 
lated such large balances. 

Mr. Gibbs. Now, would you agree with me that the states, since 
this program is funded total — 100 percent by the Federal Govern- 
ment, and then states kind of, at least in Ohio, administer through 
the counties, the states don’t really have an incentive to really be 
involved anyway. Is that typical in Texas too? 

Ms. Muth. We have some skin in the game, with the 50 percent 
of the administrative cost, and, certainly, in our state our philos- 
ophy around the programs is that we believe that it is taxpayer 
dollars, and whatever the source, that we want to maintain the in- 
tegrity of the program. 

Mr. Gibbs. Well, I appreciate your testimony bringing this to 
light, because we need to try to figure this out so people that need 
the help get it. I yield back. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. The gentleman’s time has expired. Ms. Adams, 
5 minutes. 

Ms. Adams. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you very much 
each of you for your testimony. As many of you are aware. Con- 
gresswoman DeLauro and I are circulating a letter stating Member 
opposition to SNAP being converted to a block grant program as 
part of any budget resolution. So I would encourage other Members 
to join the 60 h- Members who are already on the letter, if they 
haven’t done so. 

Ms. Dean, the State of North Carolina has decided to stop all 
waivers for SNAP work requirements for ABAWDs by July of this 
year. And while many states no longer have blanket waivers due 
to lower overall unemployment, there are still areas of the 12th 
District, that I represent, where jobs are just not available. What 
flexibility is North Carolina giving up by not requesting waivers for 
areas experiencing high unemployment? 

Ms. Dean. Well, they are certainly giving up the flexibility to 
provide food assistance to very poor, unemployed individuals. And 
they are limiting the flexibility of local food banks by increasing 
the number of folks who need to turn to them, possibly having to 
ration food across more folks. 
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But, most fundamentally, what they are taking away from them- 
selves is the ability to engage these folks in meaningful work pro- 
grams, job training, and job search. Again, the work rule under the 
time limit, which is very different than what Mr. Yoho was talking 
about, in terms of employment and training, is a 20 hour a week 
engagement with no, or extremely limited job search. That is ex- 
pensive for states to pull off, and they could much more meaning- 
fully engage these individuals and help them with employment if 
they weren’t facing the pressure of the time limit. 

Ms. Adams. Thank you. In a written report by your organization, 
it mentions that the SNAP program already has a strong work in- 
centive. For every additional dollar a SNAP recipient earns, their 
benefits decline by only 24^ to 36^, much less than in most other 
programs. Families that receive SNAP thus have a strong incentive 
to work longer hours, or to search for better paying employment. 
So how can we model the already strong work incentive for the 
SNAP Program for other income support programs? 

Ms. Dean. Thank you, that is a great question. Medicaid shares 
SNAP’s work incentive, in the sense of if you go to work, earn 
more, your benefits are not put immediately at risk, in terms of 
health coverage, and that is very powerful. But other programs 
that are capped, or where the funding is only available to serve one 
in four or one in six eligible people, as someone gets a job, often 
very quickly the benefits could be taken away. Let us say someone 
loses a job. If you are receiving child care assistance when you have 
had employment, and then you lose the job, child care could be cut 
off. But, of course, that undermines your ability to go look for work 
and get another job. 

Taking a more holistic view of wanting to support and incent 
work, and ensuring that we cover working families, the funda- 
mental way to do that is by financing the programs, not capping 
them. 

Ms. Adams. Thank you. Ms. Dean, we have discussed in previous 
hearings that many states do not offer a standard medical expense 
deduction for seniors and the disabled to document their true costs 
of living when they apply or re-certify for SNAP benefits. In states 
that do offer a standard medical deduction, have you seen more 
seniors claiming the deduction in order to increase their monthly 
SNAP benefits? 

Ms. Dean. Yes, and so this is a part of the program where sen- 
iors, or people with disabilities, can deduct their medical expenses, 
because the cost of those expenses can obviously impede their abil- 
ity to purchase food. So not all households, but just seniors and 
people with disabilities can deduct those expenses. 

It is actually a very complex area of the law, and when we look 
at the number of seniors on the program, and who are claiming 
medical expenses, it is extremely low, much lower than you would 
expect. And it is just very hard. The statute is actually pretty com- 
plicated about what it takes to claim those expenses. So states 
have come up with a way to simplify it and make it easier to dem- 
onstrate that they have out of pocket medical expenses, and the 
take-up there is great. That having been said, seniors need de- 
tailed, robust engagement. They need help through the process. 
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and so what works best with them is actually supporting them 
through the application effort. 

Ms. Adams. Okay. You have documented that SNAP benefits 
have consistently not kept pace with the rising cost of food. So how 
would switching to the low cost food plan permit those recipients 
to more adequately put food on the table through the end of the 
month? 

Ms. Dean. The Thrifty Food Plan, the basis of the SNAP benefit 
assumes a very meager diet, and heroic assumptions about how 
much time families have to cook, shop, and really extreme assump- 
tions about what they are buying, relative to the rest of America. 
A more realistic food plan, including a Low Cost Food Plan, would 
put more nutritious, healthy diets, within reach of families on this 
program. 

Ms. Adams. Thank you. I am out of time. Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The Chairman. The gentlelady’s time has expired. The Chair- 
woman of the Subcommittee on Nutrition, Mrs. Walorski. 

Mrs. Walorski. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And hello to you, the 
two of you that have been here before us. Good to see you again. 
As you know, I chair the Committee’s Nutrition Subcommittee, 
which has been central to the review process of past, present, and 
future of SNAP, so I want to thank you for being here, and for re- 
turning for your second debut as well, I appreciate your expertise. 

One thing that has stood out to me as we have been talking to- 
gether, and taking this comprehensive look at SNAP, is that we are 
all in this together. Everybody is a shareholder. Federal Govern- 
ment, state government, not-for-profits, private-sector, researchers, 
recipients, everybody has a role to play in this issue of lifting 
Americans out of poverty and onto the economic ladder. So no one 
has a monopoly on good ideas. In fact, state governments, not-for- 
profits, and the private-sector are crucial incubators, and we have 
heard time and time again, crucial incubators of innovative ways 
to fight hunger and poverty. And flexibility does matter, it is im- 
portant, because it allows them to tailor programs to respond to the 
needs of their individual states. 

So my question, Ms. Muth, is to you. Our review of SNAP has 
shown the great value of partnering with all of these entities, the 
state governments, the private-sector, the researchers, and all the 
shareholders. And can you just talk a little bit about the partner- 
ships, and the impact they have had when you are administrating 
Federal programs locally? And then to what extent have you uti- 
lized these partnerships at the state level to maximize resources? 
And the positive and negatives of both. 

Ms. Muth. Okay, absolutely. Well, I will talk about the private- 
sector, in the traditional sense, first. We have a number of con- 
tracts that support our eligibility process. And as I was talking 
about, EBT being an area that we have vendor support, and you 
are able to bring in the expertise of financial industry, that is not 
something that the state agency has. And so I think that those con- 
tractual relationships that we have for entities that support ours 
and the program bring new perspectives, and it is part of the whole 
program administration that we have in Texas. 
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But we also have a large number of partnerships with entities 
at the local level. In Texas we have about 1,500 community part- 
ners, and these are non-financial agreements that we have with en- 
tities who are already providing assistance to individuals. And they 
are providing assistance with things like the job search, or helping 
address underlying mental health issues, or they are providing case 
management services, and so providing them access to SNAP is one 
of the tools in their case management toolbox. So we partner with 
those 1,500 organizations. 

For those individuals, they used to bring us paper applications. 
Today they are community partner sites, and they make the online 
application, the mobile app functionality, available to individuals 
across the state. 

Mrs. Walorski. And when you are partnering you are sending, 
then, all those resources down to the front line, and it sounds like 
you are doing what we have heard about, and what we have been 
talking about, this holistic approach. So when somebody does fall 
through the so-called safety net, then basically your partnerships, 
if I understand this correctly, are basically there to make sure 
there is an underlying net that makes this program then run more 
efficiently. Prior to the partnerships, do you have data that you can 
look at and say, wow, since we have been partnering with all these 
agencies, look how much more efficiently we are delivering this, or 
look how much better holistically we are taking care of families? 
Is that true? 

Ms. Muth. I don’t have data to indicate that. I think those part- 
nerships existed. It wasn’t really a partnership. There was a rela- 
tionship. 

Mrs. Walorski. Yes. 

Ms. Muth. And it became really clear to us in Texas, when we 
had significant delays in processing eligibility, because food banks 
came to us and said, while it is taking you this long, we can’t keep 
food on the shelves because people are coming more to us. So there 
is a natural relationship there that we just sort of formalized in 
those partnership agreements. 

Mrs. Walorski. Okay. I have one quick question. You talked 
about the most common SNAP household recipient is female, be- 
tween 18 and 49, with kids under 12 years of age, has some form 
of income, receives a monthly benefit of $274. Can you recommend 
to this Committee what you think would best assist the majority 
of this population? What is the best thing we could possibly do, if 
we could make a move to assist that woman? 

Ms. Muth. I think part of it is just changing our practices, and 
not expecting everybody to be able to arrange for child care, and 
transportation, and time off of work to come in to those eligibility 
offices, and having the convenience of technology so that they can 
provide information to us, contact us, 24 hours a day, 7 days a 
week through the online self-service. 

Mrs. Walorski. Okay. I appreciate it. Thanks, Mr. Chairman. I 
yield back. 

The Chairman. The gentlelady yields back. Mr. Costa, for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. Costa. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and I want to 
welcome the witnesses, and thank you for being here. Members of 
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the Committee, I am sure, as you are aware this is the 12th hear- 
ing that we have held on the Supplemental Nutrition Assistance 
Program, otherwise known as SNAP, in the 114th Congress. Each 
hearing has had a distinguished panel, and what I am trying to de- 
termine is what the objective is? Why we have we had a preponder- 
ance of hearings on the SNAP program. And I must admit that I 
am increasingly concerned about the potential intentions, as it re- 
lates to the future farm bill. I am concerned that there is going to 
be a policy recommendation to leadership that in the next farm bill 
we dramatically cut SNAP, and there should be adjustments as it 
relates toward it, but I don’t think we ought to be throwing the 
baby out with the bath water, no pun intended. 

My district is one of the richest agricultural districts in the coun- 
try, but it is also, with that significant wealth, has a lot of poverty. 
A cut would be devastating, and directly equate to taking food out 
of the mouths of children and families in my district. The irony is 
that a lot of these folks are some of the hardest working people you 
ever met in your life, who are working to produce the food that 
goes on America’s dinner table. And many of them are out of work 
today as a result of the drought conditions and the regulatory pro- 
grams that have compounded the drought conditions. 

California’s San Joaquin Valley, which I have the pleasure of 
representing, has an unemployment level that is nearly twice that 
of the national average according to the Bureau of Statistics. And 
as it stands today, I sadly must tell the Members of this Committee 
and the witnesses that there are 50,000 h- households receiving 
SNAP benefits in my district. The statewide snapshot of SNAP in 
California indicates that there are 278,000 households that are re- 
ceiving food stamps in California, and 50,000 of them are in my 
district, almost 20 percent. If you want to understand the snapshot 
of those households, 79 percent have a child that is under 18. And 
15 percent of those households have one or more persons that are 
60 years or older. This is dramatically impacting the Valley, obvi- 
ously, because of a combination of other factors, as I stated earlier. 
Fields are being left unplanted as a result of the drought, and jobs 
are at a premium. Now is not the time to be considering taking 
food away from families in the San Joaquin Valley, or throughout 
the nation. 

Are we satisfied with the status quo? Absolutely not. Are there 
alternatives to dealing with this? Yes, and let me speak of one. My 
friend Pete Weber, who has taken the leadership with local govern- 
mental agencies has formed the Fresno Bridge Academy in my dis- 
trict, and it is one of several programs around the country that has 
taken advantage of the 2014 Farm Bill Employment and Training 
Pilot Program that I urged very hard to make a part of that farm 
bill to reduce dependency. One of the last graduating classes at the 
Bridge Academy saw 77 percent participating SNAP clients come 
from unemployed to becoming employed; 18 months later, 83 per- 
cent of the clients had obtained employment or job advancement, 
and 32 percent had achieved self-reliance. I believe states’ best op- 
tions are to develop and fund innovative programs like the Fresno 
Bridge Academy, designed specifically to truly help people move to 
independence. That said, my question is, with all due respect, what 
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are we doing? What are the efforts intended to he with this Com- 
mittee in the outcome of these hearings? 

So finally, Ms. Stacy Dean, I would like to ask, what can states 
do to develop additional programs like the Fresno Bridge Academy, 
because clearly we want to get people off assistance. We want to 
get people independent and self-reliant, and that ought to he the 
goal and the intention, regardless of how many hearings we have. 

Ms. Dean. Well, I don’t mean to joke too much, but actually 
cloning the Fresno Bridge Academy would be terrific, because not 
every state has such a terrific local partner that runs such a high 
quality program. So finding ways to replicate is important. USDA 
actually just announced, in the last day or 2, that they are pro- 
viding more robust technical assistance for ten new states to bring 
up their employment and training programs. I say bring up, em- 
ployment and training may be significant, but a lot of it is focused 
on job search and workfare, and not how do 

Mr. Costa. Actually getting people into the jobs? 

Ms. Dean. Right, and giving them the support and intervention 
that they need to move up into the workforce. So cloning first, but 
then more learning. 

Mr. Costa. Thank you very much. My time has expired, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The Chairman. The gentleman’s time has expired. Mr. Allen, 5 
minutes. 

Mr. Allen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you, to our dis- 
tinguished panel, for being here, and talking about this important 
program. Obviously, we had tremendous growth in this program, 
and now I see that we are making progress, as far as reducing the 
number of folks on this program. In fact, I was with a group yester- 
day that are involved in a food pantry program, and one of the con- 
cerns that I had in, and this is in south Georgia, that they serve 
about 3,000 children, but there are another 56,000 children that 
they think that might not be served. And then the other thing that 
I thought was important was that of those 3,000 children served, 
all of them have so far gotten a high school education through the 
food pantry program. 

Are there similar programs, and I will just throw this out to the 
panel, do you see the potential, as far as changing the cycle 
through education, and then, obviously, moving these folks onto the 
workforce, and then getting them off of this assistance? 

Ms. Muth. I think absolutely that there are a lot of programs 
around the country, and much of that occurs at the local level, 
where organizations are having that direct contact with the fami- 
lies, and provide more. We talked a little bit about how they have 
the ability to provide a little more of the holistic case management 
to identify the underlying needs of the family, and SNAP being a 
tool in the toolbox to assist them on that path to self-sufficiency. 

Mr. Allen. Are there any statistics out there that you have, as 
far as the SNAP Program, and then the ability, well, we know chil- 
dren, and your testimony here has provided that children do better 
in school and socially if they are not hungry. So what are your 
trends showing, as far as the impact that you are having on chil- 
dren, and their ability to get a good education, and then to get a 
good job? 
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Ms. Dean. If I may take that one? 

Mr. Allen. Yes. 

Ms. Dean. In my testimony I summarized the results of a recent 
study that was published that took a look at SNAP when it was 
being rolled out in the late 1960s and early 1970s. That was the 
only time in history where we could compare children who, as 
young children, or while their mothers were pregnant with them, 
received SNAP versus did not. 

And when you looked at the long-term outcomes for those indi- 
viduals who were able to participate in then food stamps, it is real- 
ly astonishing. High school completion rate was 18 percent higher 
amongst children who, when they were very young, were able to 
participate in SNAP. That is an extraordinary outcome for a basic 
food benefit for young kids. And, similarly, their health outcomes 
were also impressively much better off than those who did not. So 
I do think it is very important to think of this as a long-term in- 
vestment in education. 

Mr. Allen. Yes. As far as your statistics go, obviously the longer 
you are on these programs, the more dependent you are. And what 
are we doing, obviously, we are seeing progress with our children, 
and doing the right thing, as far as making sure that they are fed, 
that they have the ability to get their work done, and then, like 
you said, move out of this cycle. But do you see any potential as 
far as older folks, in what we are able to do to move them off these 
programs? 

Ms. Dean. Well, the individuals who participate in SNAP, it is 
a very dynamic group. The majority of folks experience a temporary 
downturn in their personal circumstances, they use the program, 
and they move on. 

Mr. Allen. Yes. 

Ms. Dean. They get that job, and their family situation improves, 
their child is no longer sick, whatever the situation is. 

Mr. Allen. Yes. 

Ms. Dean. That is a very dynamic group. There is also a group 
that is simply earning wages that are very low, or a senior who has 
a Social Security benefit that we cannot expect to increase. The 70 
year old is not going to earn more funding. 

Mr. Allen. I am just 

Ms. Dean. You have to think about them differently. 

Mr. Allen. — just about out of time, but obviously the economy 
has not been robust for some time now. In fact, it is the longest 
period of stagnation in some time. But obviously you see a big dif- 
ference when we have a growing economy, and the wages are grow- 
ing, and people are able to move up into higher wages, and then 
eventually become independent? 

Ms. Dean. Absolutely. 

Mr. Allen. Okay. All right. 

Ms. Dean. Absolutely. 

Mr. Allen. So we have just have to get the economy growing? 

Ms. Dean. Just that. 

Mr. Allen. Okay. 

Ms. Dean. Right. 

Mr. Allen. I yield back. 
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The Chairman. The gentleman’s time has expired. Mrs. Kirk- 
patrick, 5 minutes. 

Mrs. Kirkpatrick. Arizona’s one of the six states that has a full 
ban on non-compliance with drug testing, and I just would like 
your thoughts about what that does to families in Arizona. I don’t 
know who wants to answer that. Whoever wants to answer. 

Ms. Dean. You are talking about drug testing and the cash as- 
sistance? 

Mrs. Kirkpatrick. That is right. There are six states that have 
a full ban. 

Ms. Dean. Right. 

Mrs. Kirkpatrick. Arizona’s one of them. 

Ms. Dean. First of all, there is a question to the state in terms 
of the cost of the drug testing, given the very low positive results 
that are found. And several studies have found that it is an ex- 
tremely expensive policy for what is found. But the real question 
is what is the purpose of the drug testing? Is it withdrawing cash 
assistance or fundamental support from extremely poor families, 
because Arizona’s cash assistance rules are pretty strict. With- 
drawing funding from that family and basic support, are those chil- 
dren better off, is the individual with a substance abuse or addic- 
tion problem getting the help that they need? And that is the 
measure of success, and not something that we are necessarily see- 
ing in the states that have applied the test. 

Mrs. Kirkpatrick. And hunger is a real problem in Arizona. We 
have a higher incident rate of hunger among children. On the Nav- 
ajo Nation, over 76 percent of the people suffer from food insecu- 
rity. So I am really pleased to see that Arizona has been selected 
to receive the specialized technical assistance to improve their 
SNAP E&T Program. And my question is, for Ms. Dean, can you 
explain how this program will help Arizonans get SNAP and back 
to work? 

Ms. Dean. I believe I just mentioned this a second ago. There is 
an organization in Washington: Seattle, Washington, called the Se- 
attle Jobs Initiative that has a pretty amazing proven track record 
in opening up workforce training programs to very poor individuals 
and families. Traditionally, a lot of the workforce and job training 
programs run by Labor Departments can be closed off to some of 
the poorest families, and the ones most in need of that basic train- 
ing in order to move up the economic ladder. 

But, the Seattle Jobs Initiative seems to have cracked that nut, 
and USDA has contracted with them to offer technical assistance 
to states outside of Washington who are interested in finding a way 
to design programs that work for the SNAP population that they 
most want to help. So appropriate to local conditions, appropriate 
to the individuals that they are selecting, because we think about 
moms with enormous barriers to work quite differently than some- 
one with a deep job history. You would just go about helping them 
differently. And, of course, responsive to local conditions. Are there 
jobs there? Are they talking to employers about the skills that are 
needed? This program has been terrific, and we are thrilled USDA 
is offering their help to ten more states, and I am glad Arizona is 
one of them. 
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Mrs. Kirkpatrick. Thank you, and it really is about jobs. It is 
all about jobs. 

Ms. Dean. Yes. 

Mrs. Kirkpatrick. I was happy to hear the idea about using 
technology to allow them to get online to make their applications 
and supplement their information. Here is the problem I have. I 
have a huge rural district in Arizona, much of which does not have 
broadband coverage. And so is there anything that you are aware 
of what is being done to address that? 

Ms. Muth. We certainly have similar issues in Texas. And while 
I don’t have the answer for that, over time that is becoming less 
and less of an issue. But while there are not immediate answers 
to that, it is still an option, it is not the requirement. But I think 
that for most people it is an option that most people would like to 
take. And so we have definitely seen a big difference over the past 
10 years in Texas, and I look forward to that continuing to improve 
in rural areas. 

Mrs. Kirkpatrick. We are seeing some progress, but still a lot 
of work to be done. It is a top priority of mine for many reasons. 
So thank you very much for your testimony today. I yield back. 

Ms. Muth. Yes. 

The Chairman. The gentlelady yields back. Mr. Newhouse, 5 
minutes. 

Mr. Newhouse. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and, Ms. Muth, Ms. 
Dean, Ms. Cunnyngham, thank you very much for being here and 
discussing this important topic of finding different options available 
to states for implementing SNAP. 

I have a question for each one of you, so that 5 minutes goes by 
really quickly. I just wanted to, first of all, and this is for Ms. 
Cunnyngham, but maybe Ms. Dean, since you brought up Seattle. 
I am from the State of Washington. As you know, we have a very 
robust SNAP employment and training program. It is known as the 
Basic Food Employment and Training, or BFET. It is a collabo- 
rative public-private partnership that provides a range of skills to 
SNAP beneficiaries, things like advanced employment, interview 
help, education skills, even down to what is the proper workplace 
attire for people that are looking for work, and other things. 

It has been very successful. From April 2011 to December 2014 
it has more than a 65 percent success rate of helping people find 
work within 24 months, at fairly good wages, actually, compara- 
tively. So whoever could contribute to this, could you discuss the 
range of E&T options that are available to states, ranging from 
fully funded Federal programs to the 50/50 program match funds? 
And also, do many states take advantage of that 50/50 match pro- 
gram? And also, not to tout our own program, but can you give me 
a sense of which states have a better rate of helping SNAP bene- 
ficiaries find work? 

Ms. Dean. You should tout this program. It is terrific. We really 
think it is a shining star amongst the state offerings. But it took 
Washington, with a very concerted and focused effort, several years 
to figure out how to open up, again, these broader workforce serv- 
ices to the SNAP-specific population. I think what distinguishes the 
program in many respects, and I should say USDA sends many 
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states to go to visit to Washington. They run an annual training 
for other states who are interested in how to do this. 

One is thinking about who are we targeting? Again, individuals 
who are temporarily unemployed versus someone who has been out 
of the workforce for years, folks with different educational ranges, 
and also where they live, and what jobs are available. Thinking 
first, about who am I focused on, and what types of services do 
they need? And is there a match between the services this indi- 
vidual needs, and what is available in the community? Individuals 
are also allowed to volunteer. They are working with highly moti- 
vated individuals who want this help, so that has a lot to do with 
the success rate, because they are motivated, and there is a great 
connection, and a service that is appropriate for the individual. 

So your broader question about what do we know about other 
states’ programs, actually very little, and that is why it was so ter- 
rific, in the 2014 Farm Bill, that the Committee, along with some 
other changes that it made to employment and training with the 
demonstrations required that USDA work with states to set up per- 
formance metrics, so that there would be more regular and routine 
reporting appropriate to what the state was running, not consistent 
across all 50 states. We will have a better sense of what is working 
well. Most states run job search and workfare, and most states use 
their Federal funds, and some 50/50 funds, but they do not lever- 
age as much as they could. 

Mr. Newhouse. Okay. Thank you very much. And I don’t mind 
you singing the praises of my state, but they are doing a good job, 
so I appreciate you saying that. 

Ms. Dean. Yes. They are. 

Mr. Newhouse. Ms. Muth, the current farm bill included a pilot 
program known as the Food Insecurity Nutrition Incentive. The 
grant program is intended to help SNAP beneficiaries obtain access 
to fruits and vegetables. I have heard the San Antonio Food Bank 
received a grant last year. Can you talk about the rollout of this 
program, and its impact on nutrition outcomes for SNAP bene- 
ficiaries? 

Ms. Muth. I am not familiar with the details of the program, 
since that is a relationship directly with the San Antonio Food 
Bank and the USDA, but I will say that is an issue of great inter- 
est from everyone within the state, from the community-based or- 
ganizations to even retailers in Texas are interested in how we 
incentivize those nutritious options for SNAP recipients. 

Mr. Newhouse. Okay. Yes, I am just interested to see how well 
it has worked around the country. But, like I said, 5 minutes goes 
by really quickly, but I appreciate all of you being here and contrib- 
uting to this conversation. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
I yield back. 

The Chairman. The gentleman yields back. Mr. Nolan, 5 min- 
utes. Mr. Benishek, 5 minutes. 

Mr. Benishek. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Welcome. Thanks for 
being here. Many of my constituents ask me the same thing every 
time we talk about SNAP, okay, and I am just going to the work 
requirement, fraud, and how would somebody transition out of 
SNAP when they get a job? So those are the three things that come 
up whenever I speak to constituents, or when they bring it up to 
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me. And I understand some of the questions that are brought up, 
somebody wants to work, but can’t find a job. The people that I 
talk to are concerned about the people that don’t want to work, but 
are staying on the rolls. How do we differentiate that, I mean, and 
what are the things that we could do to help people that actually 
want to work be still eligible for the program? Can you talk about 
that? Ms. Muth, what are they doing in Texas? 

Ms. Muth. In Texas, the work portion of the SNAP Program is 
administered by another agency, but I do think that most of our 
recipients do have some type of employment. And for those that 
don’t, there are requirements that they participate, and the time 
limits. And Ms. Dean may be able to give you a better picture of 
that from across the state. 

Mr. Benishek. Ms. Dean, do you have any input there? 

Ms. Dean. Well, first, the program’s eligibility rules allow low 
wage workers to participate in the program. So, for example, a 
family of three, their monthly gross income needs to be below 
$2,200 a month, so there are many, many families who are working 
and participating in the program. My colleague just reminded me 
that about 87 percent of families are either working in the year be- 
fore or the year after SNAP participation, so it is not just while 
they are on the program. We have workers who are in and out of 
the workforce who then avail themselves of the program. So there 
is a high connection to work for folks on the program. 

But I just want to spend a minute, or a second, given the time, 
also just calling out that we do have a growing number of ex- 
tremely poor families in this country, the folks who are living below 
50 percent of the poverty 

Mr. Benishek. Well, no, I am all for the people that are really 
poor, and who are unable to find work, to access the program. That 
is why we want to be sure that there are enough funds to help 
those people. 

Ms. Dean. Yes. 

Mr. Benishek. But not the people that I talk to see this all the 
time, where people are turning down work to stay on the program. 
How do we sort that out? 

Ms. Dean. Yes. We constantly, in this program, fight the indi- 
vidual anecdote, but I will 

Mr. Benishek. Well, I talk to restaurant owners, for example, 
that are looking for waitresses. 

Ms. Dean. Yes. 

Mr. Benishek. The can’t find a waitress. That seems like a pret- 
ty good entry level job for someone who doesn’t have a job, but they 
can’t find a waitress who is willing to stay for any period of time 
because they lose their benefits. So I am trying to figure out how 
do we make this work so that people who 

Ms. Dean. They lose their benefits meaning they are 

Mr. Benishek. Well, I don’t know exactly why they are not tak- 
ing the job, but they don’t stay on the job. 

Ms. Dean. Right 

Mr. Benishek. Okay? There are some employers that are looking 
for a waitress, which is not a skilled job. That is a job that some- 
body could learn and be good at without a lot of formal training. 
And, to me, it seems like a good access to the workforce job. 
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Ms. Dean. Yes. 

Mr. Benishek. So how do we make this easier to determine 
whether you can’t get a job or you don’t want a job? 

Ms. Dean. Well, I think that is the incredible challenge. Cer- 
tainly doing more to connect available jobs to SNAP employment 
and training, to making sure that the employers are telling SNAP 
where the jobs are so that participants know where the jobs are is 
one step. But, it is difficult. The individual you are talking about, 
someone who is work avoidant, could appear that way when, in 
fact, we also have many, many individuals who are homeless, who 
do not have child care, who might not have 

Mr. Benishek. Well, I know, but, that is not the case of the peo- 
ple that I am talking about. Because, I talk to people a lot in my 
job, because I go around to the district, and talk to people about 
what their issues are, and that is not what you bring up, okay? It 
is not anecdotal. It is a real problem. So I want to see the needy 
people get the benefit and make it work, but we haven’t come up 
with a good answer here in Committee about this sort of problem. 
And, unfortunately, I am out of time. The 5 minutes goes really 
fast. 

The Chairman. The gentleman’s time has expired. Mr. LaMalfa, 
5 minutes. 

Mr. LaMalfa. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Just as a preface here, 
concerns expressed earlier in the Committee about, again, the rea- 
son for these hearings, being like a prelude for the next farm bill 
making cuts to the program. That is kind of not helpful in what 
we are really trying to do. A big part of our job should be, and is, 
government oversight of any program or government operation, 
whether it is this Committee, or Defense, or any other committee’s 
venue. We are just looking for solutions to make any program go 
better and have the people that are the beneficiaries and users of 
it benefit more, and better use it. I don’t enjoy that that gets spun 
into other things sometimes, so we want all of our government cus- 
tomers, as we are — as we serve them, to do better. 

So, that said, Ms. Muth, in our review of SNAP so far, this Com- 
mittee has learned a lot about the value of public and private part- 
nerships, and the impact it can have when administering a Federal 
program at the local level. So has this been utilized fairly widely 
with regard to SNAP in these partnerships, and what are the 
things that might be improved or made more useful by the public- 
private partnerships? 

Ms. Muth. In public-private partnerships, we have a number of 
partnerships, and sometimes I hate to call a contractual relation- 
ship a partnership, but we contract with a number of private com- 
panies that play a role in part of the SNAP delivery. So, as I men- 
tioned, EBT would be one area where we are able to draw on ex- 
pertise, financial expertise, that we don’t have within the state. 
And then we have a number of partnerships that occur at local 
level, with a variety of organizations. We are a big state in Texas. 
We are a state administered program, and so sometimes as we sit 
in Austin, we are far away from what is happening in those local 
communities. But when we partner with organizations 

Mr. LaMalfa. You know, the Texas delegation is always remind- 
ing us how big Texas is. 
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Ms. Muth. Yes, I know. We have to. We have done a number of 
things, I mentioned the community partner program. We also have 
a partnership with the food banks in Texas, and we do have a dem- 
onstration waiver with USD A, where food banks are able to do 
some of that initial data collection. 

Mr. LaMalfa. So, I am sorry, the time thing is always 

Ms. Muth. Yes. 

Mr. LaMalfa. — but we will — so by and large it is pretty posi- 
tive — 

Ms. Muth. Absolutely. 

Mr. LaMalfa. — and using local infrastructure, and bang for the 
buck, and getting it to the ground quicker and more efficiently is 
good. Is there any downside with the work at that level with the 
Federal interface? 

Ms. Muth. There are some limitations at the Federal level. The 
demonstration waiver that we have, we are one of three states that 
have a similar demonstration waiver to allow the food banks to do 
that data collection, and have that count as the interview process. 
So there would be an opportunity to look at if that was worth ex- 
pansion. 

Mr. LaMalfa. Okay. Good. Thank you. Ms. Dean, I am from 
California. It is another pretty big state, but we also have those 
waivers that also allow the on-demand and telephone interviews in 
lieu of a scheduled face to face interview, in determining eligibility 
and re-certs. And so, as was mentioned earlier on, the flexibility al- 
lows the resources to be utilized much more efficiently in other 
areas, stronger verification. I wonder how much value is there that 
direct communication might have in the interaction with the recipi- 
ent so that; first, they are getting what they need; and second, you 
are having the cues you pick up from that interaction in deter- 
mining either eligibility or re-certification. How important is keep- 
ing the digital process, but also having the integrity of the program 
with that face to face interaction? How is that a flexibility that is 
needed one way or the other more so? 

Ms. Dean. So the state is held to the same standard for accuracy 
whether the interview is over the phone or in person when they are 
re-reviewing their cases. And this was an area where there was a 
lot of trepidation early on. Could we have a robust interview? Do 
you need to look someone in the eye? Ms. Muth can correct me, but 
I think that states have really had a very positive experience. They 
have learned to interview differently over the phone. 

One of the nice things also that technology has afforded is, at the 
same time telephone interviews were coming on, many states can 
now pull down real time data about the household. So I have sat 
in on interviews where the client says, my child support payment 
is no longer coming through, and the case worker now can pull up 
child support data and say, well, wait a minute, I saw that infor- 
mation was posted for February. There are other tools that have 
expanded at the same time we moved to phone interviews. So it 
has been terrific. States can always, if they are concerned, pull the 
individual in, and if the individual needs help, can also go in and 
ask for that face to face help. 

The Chairman. The gentleman’s time has expired. Mr. Thomp- 
son, 5 minutes. 
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Mr. Thompson. Mr. Chairman, thank you. Ladies, thank you so 
much for being here, part of this panel. The SNAP program is a 
very important program, there is no doubt about it, but it is a very 
complex program because people bring all kinds of different his- 
tories. We have folks who are part of intergenerational poverty. We 
have people who wake up in the morning, find themselves in bad 
times. We have people experiencing mental illness, maybe sub- 
stance abuse, those who are incarcerated. It is so complex, and that 
is why it is difficult to find one solution. One solution is not going 
to work on it. If we do a cookie cutter solution, at the end of the 
day, with our reauthorization of SNAP, we have failed. We have 
failed a lot of Americans. 

I prefer to see SNAP, actually, the purpose of it is not so much 
a program, but a pathway. A path that works in a functional way 
to lift people out of poverty, to achieve greater opportunity, to pro- 
vide a means for upper mobility. I would obviously put SNAP in 
with a lot of other programs that we do that don’t do that today, 
that tend to keep people down, and suppressed, and they never re- 
alize the American Dream. And so I want to go down a path that 
we haven’t asked a lot about. And, Ms. Dean, or whoever would 
like to respond, I want to look at, and correct me if I am wrong, 
but my understanding is that the eligibility for SNAP is generally 
at or below the 130 percent of poverty line. For a family of three 
it is calculated $26,100. Now, that is according to an October 30, 
2014 rule. 

We know that, and we talk about, or I talk about, and I hear oth- 
ers talk about, that we have a savings crisis in our country, that 
families don’t have that insulation so when things go bad, and you 
have a bad day, and you wake up and you lose your job, or you go 
in the hospital, or your kid gets sick, or the furnace goes out, we 
really have a crisis in savings. 

And so what I want to ask you about, actually, are the household 
SNAP resource limits, because they ought to be adequate so that, 
and those are my calculations: $2,250 in countable resources, 
$3,250 if you have at least one person 60 years of age or older, or 
is disabled, but that is household. Certain property is exempt, is 
my understanding. Most cars are exempt. That is a bit arbitrary 
state by state, a lot of variability. So my question is straight- 
forward. Are these limits adequate without further economically 
destabilizing the households in question? 

Ms. Dean. We do believe that the Federal asset rules are too re- 
strictive; you put it exactly as I would have, which is that if you 
cannot accumulate some modest savings, you can’t inoculate your- 
self from life’s ups and downs. If my hot water heater breaks, my 
car breaks down; that financial stability, that personal insurance 
of some modest savings, is what can prevent families from falling 
deeper into poverty. 

So I completely agree, and that really is one of the main drivers 
for why states have taken advantage of the fiexibility to relax that 
asset test, to allow for families to accumulate some modest savings, 
which was a very bipartisan goal in the 2002 Farm Bill. 

Mr. Thompson. Okay. It kind of brings us a natural transition 
to my next question. Ms. Muth, you state that it is important to 
maintain some consistencies between states when implementing 
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SNAP because benefits are portable across state lines. Those in 
border towns are especially impacted by the inconsistencies be- 
tween states. I represent 24 percent of the land mass in Pennsyl- 
vania, high across the northern tier. What are some existing op- 
tions that might make it difficult for recipients and the state to 
maintain consistency across states, and what should we do about 
that? 

Ms. Muth. I don’t see any current barriers. I think in Texas we 
have a lot of people that either come shop in Texas, or that our 
SNAP recipients are shopping in other states. I think the issues 
that might come about if there were different rules that applied, 
and that the retailers were enforcing different rules, whether you 
live in Texas, or whether you live in New Mexico, for example. But 
today I am not aware of any issues that we have with our clients 
who are shopping across state, because it is fairly consistent. 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. Very good. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I 
yield back. 

The Chairman. The gentleman yields back his extra time, I ap- 
preciate that. Ms. Lujan Grisham, 5 minutes. 

Ms. Lujan Grisham. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate the 
panel and the dialogue, as we try to figure out how we protect 
those families and support them to make sure that this benefit is 
available to them, so that we don’t have any hungry families and 
any hungry children. But, we are also looking at getting folks into 
a situation where they are not dependent on these benefits, it is 
a healthy dialogue. But I can also see how it can go awry, and I 
have talked about it a ton, frankly, in this Committee, that the in- 
tent of Congress to allow states to have more flexibility in how they 
operate SNAP and related programs is to really ensure that those 
states can target the constituents, and those families, in a mean- 
ingful way, and to take in the unique circumstances of each state 
so that they can administer those programs. 

But I get very concerned when that flexibility, and I am an old 
state bureaucrat. I loved flexibility, and was usually arguing with 
the Federal Government. But when that flexibility can be utilized 
in a way that does exactly the opposite of the intent of the core pro- 
gram, I really want to talk about what safeguards there are. Here 
is the example: in New Mexico, V 2 of the SNAP benefits go to chil- 
dren. One out of every three children in New Mexico is at risk for 
hunger. It is the fourth highest child hunger rate in the nation, so 
we are still identified as one of the most hungry states in the coun- 
try. Our unemployment rate is the highest in the country, and it 
has steadily increased for the last year. In fact, our economic situa- 
tion is so dire that it has really created apathy, and an environ- 
ment where I can tell you that most bipartisan state leaders are 
not finding a way clear out of this economic predicament. 

However, in that environment that I have just spoken of, in our 
state, the governor has unilaterally re-imposed very restrictive 
work requirements on SNAP recipients, even though there are no 
jobs. It is also the only state in the country where we are losing 
population, because there are no options. These children and fami- 
lies who were not intended to be off this benefit at this time, will 
be kicked off. And, in fact, the recent estimates are up to 80,000 
New Mexicans will lose their benefits due to those job requirements 
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to find jobs that, frankly, don’t exist. So how do we reconcile that, 
and Ms. Dean, what can Congress do that assures that flexibility 
doesn’t become a tool to restrict the benefits that were intended to 
shore up these poor families and take care of these poor children? 

Ms. Dean. That is a big question. When you are talking about 
work requirements, do you mean the time limit, or work require- 
ments on ABAWDs, do you mean the time limit, or work require- 
ments on families with children? I just want to make sure 

Ms. Lujan Grisham. It is both. 

Ms. Dean. That is what I thought. Okay. 

Ms. Lujan Grisham. Unfortunately. 

Ms. Dean. So, first off, one of the key things that the statute 
does that you all have done, in addition to the regulations, is know- 
ing that states have choices and options. There are some key pa- 
rameters that, if you want to, for example, do online services, or 
talk to people in person, those kinds of things, you still have to 
process benefits once someone presents themselves as needing help, 
if they are within the Federal timeline. So timeliness and accuracy 
are key metrics that the Feds hold states accountable to. And they 
say you have a lot of different choices and options, but you must 
help needy people when they present themselves and provide all of 
their information. Those are cornerstones to the program, and real- 
ly help identify where there are problems. 

Ms. Lujan Grisham. Do you think we could strengthen those 
cornerstones? And, again, I believe in state flexibility. I also want 
these benefits to be targeted in a meaningful way, and I want real 
opportunity, so that we don’t have persistent poverty. But I also 
know that this safety net is critical. 

Ms. Dean. Yes. 

Ms. Lujan Grisham. And it is clear to me that too often the Fed- 
eral Government finds that those resources seem a bit restrictive 
to them to actually do accountability. And I get lots of responses 
that say, “Well, they are within the work requirement regulations, 
so we aren’t going to do anything about those 80,000 who are now 
off” 

Ms. Dean. Right. And that is the key question is, when there are 
work requirements, when the state is saying, we want to engage 
these folks in some activity to test their willingness to work, and, 
hopefully, to encourage work, what is the measure of accountability 
there? Leaving the program doesn’t mean you got a job. It might 
mean that you were asked to do something you couldn’t do. There 
was no child care for your young baby. You might have no jobs. 

Ms. Lujan Grisham. No jobs in my state. 

Ms. Dean. And so what do we do to ensure that those efforts are 
engaging in the results that everyone says they want? 

Ms. Lujan Grisham. Thank you. I yield back. 

The Chairman. The gentlelady’s time has expired. Mr. Davis, 5 
minutes. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you to each of 
the witnesses for being here today. A lot of my questions were 
taken by earlier Members of this Committee, but it is imperative 
that I reiterate some of the comments that Mr. LaMalfa made. And 
I really want to commend Doug, and also Chairman Conaway, and 
the Chairwoman of the Nutrition Subcommittee, my colleague 
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Jackie Walorski, for actually talking about SNAP, and bringing 
folks like each of you in to talk about some of the successes of the 
program. Because we would be keeping SNAP recipients, in states 
like Texas, and my home State of Illinois, we would be doing them 
a disservice if we didn’t try and make the program even better, and 
more respective of the needs of those families who are utilizing 
those benefits. 

There is a lot of talk about public-private partnerships. That was 
my question, but I don’t want to reiterate it again. Although, in one 
aspect, based upon some of the discussion here today, we seem to 
have focused those public-private partnership discussions on more 
urban areas. And I know that there are many urban areas in the 
great State of Texas, as my Chairman likes to remind me of, but 
I have a lot of rural areas, just like you do in Texas. Can you ex- 
pand, maybe, Ms. Muth, on what opportunities for rural areas 
there can be for the public-private partnerships? 

Ms. Muth. We do have public and private partnerships in both 
rural and urban areas. Obviously, in some instances, it is harder 
to find the partnership in a rural area because there are just not 
as many entities there, but we have a very successful partnership 
with a food bank in Lubbock. They participate in that demonstra- 
tion waiver that we have, and they target rural areas to provide 
access to individuals in those areas. And so it is incumbent on the 
state. We often look at that issue, and those are where we work 
very hard to identify and recruit partners, and sometimes we have 
to work a little bit harder to do that. But they are there, and we 
do have those partnerships that are very fruitful. We work with the 
faith community as well in those partnerships, and so that is an 
opportunity in rural areas also. 

Mr. Davis. Great. I know there has been a lot of discussion on 
technology, and technological advances, and getting more of a co- 
ordinated effort for our states to be able to serve the recipients of 
SNAP benefits, and other benefits, to work together. I know there 
was some discussion about that just a few minutes ago. Is there 
anything that you may want to relay to this Committee we haven’t 
asked about how to make this technology work even better, and in 
a more cohesive fashion, to better get the benefits to the recipients? 
Whomever wants to answer. 

Ms. Muth. I will take one, because I just had a thought that had 
come to me, and I am Stacy, you might remember the name, but 
there is a partnership right now with a number of states, one of 
the things we have to do is confirm whether someone is receiving 
benefits in another state. 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Ms. Muth. And each state has to individually contact other 
states. And there is a partnership with seven or so states right 
now. It is something that states have to buy into to participate in 
that just really seems like there should be a national database as 
we are spending a lot of resources. And I will tell you, often work- 
ers in other states somehow get my name and number to confirm 
whether a recipient is receiving benefits in Texas. It is not an effi- 
cient process, and I don’t think it is an effective process, and tech- 
nology could really help us there. 

Mr. Davis. Okay. 
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Ms. Dean. Can I add one more 

Mr. Davis. Yes, absolutely. 

Ms. Dean. — which is the procurement of large statewide systems, 
that many states, particularly small states, are largely left on their 
own to sort out how to undertake a large procurement and can 
often be multi-billion dollar companies. And sometimes, frankly, 
are just mismatched in terms of knowing what to ask for, how to 
ensure the contracts will get them the best that they can, and the 
best value for your investment as well, because the Feds are put- 
ting up a significant share of those funds. So finding ways to lever- 
age information across states, and perhaps to collaboratively pur- 
chase, say, if eight states are working with one vendor, there must 
be some way to leverage their shared 

Mr. Davis. Is the USDA providing any of that type of technical 
assistance? 

Ms. Dean. Well, it is not just USDA, because most eligibility sys- 
tems will include Medicaid, child care, TANF. So it is a multi-Fed- 
eral agency, a multi-state agency, and a lot of efficiency is lost in 
that effort. 

Mr. Davis. Great. My time has expired. Thank you all. 

The Chairman. Thank you, Mr. Davis. I had a couple of real 
quick ones to finish out. Ms. Muth, you mentioned that Texas has 
a 96 percent efficiency rating on getting benefits qualified on time. 
What is the definition of on time? 

Ms. Muth. There are Federal standards related to timeliness, 
and for applications, there is generally a 30 day timeframe in 
which we have to process that. But if a household meets expedited 
criteria, then we have to process that in 7 days. But Texas actually 
has state law that says if you meet the expedite criteria, which ba- 
sically means you are in immediate need for assistance, that we 
have to process that by the next day. 

The Chairman. Okay. 

Ms. Muth. So, on average, it takes us about 14 days to process 
applications. 

The Chairman. And the 96 percent is a blended approval rating 
on all 

Ms. Muth. That is correct. 

The Chairman. States share the administrative costs. I am a 
CPA by trade, so are there efficiency standards, or measures that 
have been developed, or are developed, to look at number of em- 
ployees per beneficiary, dollars spent per beneficiary, all those kind 
of things that would lead us to believe that on the administrative 
side, we are getting the best bang for the buck, and then help 
states who may not be providing the same level of their half? In 
other words, they are limiting their access to these better tech- 
nologies through a state decision. Are there ways to look at that 
from an efficiency standpoint? 

Ms. Muth. That is a great question. USDA does publish the ad- 
ministrative costs, but it is so difficult because every state is orga- 
nized a little bit differently, and groups programs together dif- 
ferently, and you have a major 

The Chairman. Would there be value in looking at some common 
denominator that you could then look at, dollars is one thing, but 
if we had the number of beneficiary payments, is there some sort 
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of way to look to see which states are doing it better, and then say 
to the other states here is a state that is doing it better? 

Ms. Muth. Absolutely. And also, at the state level, they hold 
those accountable through the appropriations process as well. 

The Chairman. All three of you, and Ms. Dean, you mentioned 
it, really, answering Mr. Davis’s question, but are there formalized 
best sharing — convening organizations within the 50 states, or 54 
jurisdictions, that separate this program so small states can get to- 
gether and share best practices they have implemented would that 
be beneficial? 

Ms. Dean. Sure. There is a state-based organization, the Amer- 
ican Public Human Services Administration, and they are here, 
which is great. If states are members of that convening organiza- 
tion, they get together and gather. The Feds also pull folks to- 
gether to share, but not always across program, not always with 
respect to a business approach, or a method of doing work; states 
would care about that across SNAP, Medicaid, TANF, and child 
care. We tend to think within single programs. There is more we 
can do there. And, frankly, states and the Federal agencies feel 
constricted in their ability to convene and travel because there is 
a lot of public scrutiny of spending dollars in that way. But it is 
so important and so valuable. We need to see more of it. 

The Chairman. All right. The 20 hour work requirement, that is 
not just one job? They could have multiple jobs 

Ms. Dean. They could. 

The Chairman. — to get to 20? Okay. And then, this is probably 
outside y’ all’s lanes directly, but could you walk me through real 
quick the interrelationship between qualification for SNAP and the 
school lunch program, the school nutrition programs, and eligibility 
there? Is there a link between those? 

Ms. Dean. Yes, absolutely. Children on SNAP automatically 
qualify for the free school meals program, and there is a legal obli- 
gation for states and school 

The Chairman. That is lunch and breakfast? 

Ms. Dean. Yes. There is a requirement to cross-enroll, and a per- 
formance standard there. 

The Chairman. All right. Okay. Is that the only way children 
qualify, or can they still qualify for free or reduced lunch if they 
come off the SNAP program 

Ms. Dean. Yes. They may fill out an application and qualify 
based on family income 

The Chairman. But SNAP just automatically gets 

Ms. Dean. Absolutely, yes. 

The Chairman. Well, I appreciate our witnesses being here 
today. We get criticized for the number of hearings we have had 
on this issue. We spend $80 billion a year on it. I am not embar- 
rassed by the opportunity to present, and hopefully in a fair and 
balanced method, so to speak, the good, the bad, and what we are 
trying to get done. My goal is to get the policy right. I don’t have 
any numbers on any savings, or anything like that at this stage. 
We just want to get the policy right. You can’t know that unless 
you have the examination of the policy to see what is working and 
what is not working. And so I appreciate you being here today. 
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As Mr. Thompson mentioned, we serve 45 to 46 million people. 
There is not a 30 second pithy little snippy statement that captures 
adequately the complexity of the system. One side, our side, typi- 
cally focuses on the anecdotes such as the 27 year old California 
surfer, with not a lot of sympathy for being on food stamps and 
maintaining his surfer lifestyle. Mr. McGovern and others focus on 
the folks who will always he on henefits, children, or who should 
he, the elderly, and the disabled, and so we talk past each other 
an awful lot of the time when we are trying to deal with this thing. 
So our goal, publicly stated, is to make sure we get the policies cor- 
rect, and then we will score those policies, and see what we can af- 
ford. But the real goal, at this stage, is to get those policies right. 

One of the things that goes on, if I am a private donor in a not- 
for-profit, or a faith-based organization, and they don’t do it cor- 
rectly, then I could police that, and move them out. These pro- 
grams are not policeable by the donors, by the taxpayers, per se, 
and so that is a job that we should be fulfilling, and we haven’t 
for a long, long time. So, we are building a body of knowledge that 
this group didn’t have because for a long, long time we just let this 
system go, without a great deal of understanding. So don’t apolo- 
gize for my colleagues who criticize us for having too many of these 
hearings, but I appreciate our witnesses for being here. 

Under the rules of the Committee, the record of today’s hearing 
will remain open for 10 calendar days to receive additional mate- 
rial and supplemental written responses from the witnesses to any 
question posed by a Member. This hearing on the Committee of Ag- 
riculture is adjourned. Thank you. 

[Whereupon, at 12:09 p.m., the Committee was adjourned.] 
[Material submitted for inclusion in the record follows:] 
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Submitted Letter by Tracy Wareing Evans, Executive Director, American 
Public Human Services Association 


March 14, 2016 

Hon. K. Michael Conaway, 

Chairman, 

House Agriculture Committee, 

Washington, D.C.; 

Hon. Collin C. Peterson, 

Ranking Minority Member, 

House Agriculture Committee, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Chairman Conaway and Ranking Member Peterson: 

Thank you for this opportunity to provide written testimony on behalf of the 
American Public Human Services Association (APHSA) for the record of your March 
2, 2016, hearing on state agency use of options in the Supplemental Nutrition As- 
sistance Program (SNAP). 

APHSA is a bipartisan, nonprofit membership organization representing state and 
local human service agencies through their top-level leadership. APHSA has been 
working to improve public health and human services for over 80 years by collabo- 
rating with state and local agencies, partners and national policymakers to promote 
effective policies, innovative strategies, and effective service delivery systems. With 
and through our members, APHSA advances comprehensive solutions for the issues 
facing human services by working with a broad spectrum of partners and stake- 
holders. 

APHSA’s Framework 

The framework through which our members see both SNAP, and health and 
human services programs broadly, is expressed through APHSA’s Pathways initia- 
tive. This member-driven proposal for a more effective and outcome-focused human 
services system calls for sustainable and meaningful outcomes for individuals and 
families focused on four impact areas: achieving gainful employment and independ- 
ence; stronger families, adults, and communities; healthier families, adults, and 
communities; and sustained well-being of children and youth. Our views are driven 
by the need to shape the future of human services programs so that they account 
for the many changes now taking place in our country — in the economy, social struc- 
tures, demographics, communications, and other major sectors that bear directly on 
our national success and well-being. These broad changes are challenging us to rap- 
idly increase the effectiveness and value of our work. In partnership with commu- 
nities across the nation, our agencies are already creatively generating solutions for 
the many needs and concerns in our field through focused leadership, path-breaking 
partnerships, and new answers to old problems. 

We are optimistic about the unprecedented opportunities we have to maintain the 
best of our current systems while creating a new environment for improved, long- 
term outcomes for children and families. Some examples of these opportunities in- 
clude exciting developments in breakthrough technologies, new forms of communica- 
tion, fresh business process models, and alternative funding support. These new ap- 
proaches, tools, and relationships are converging to transform our work into a sys- 
tem that creates community-wide change and supports meaningful and sustainable 
outcomes. These dramatic shifts are helping to lift individuals toward independence, 
add value to communities, strengthen families, and achieve more at less cost — posi- 
tive changes that benefit us all. 

Key Considerations for a Strong SNAP Program 

The strength and health of families, adults, and communities rest on a broad con- 
tinuum of widely available conditions and resources as well as individual and family 
capacities and abilities. Among these is the means to access proper nutrition, and 
Federal nutrition programs play multiple and important roles in supporting this re- 
sult. As those who are responsible for managing SNAP at the state and local levels, 
we know that SNAP is a key nutrition support that has served to significantly al- 
leviate hunger and poverty for many decades. 

APHSA and its members have identified a number of core considerations that can 
help assure SNAP will be effective in strengthening families and will be efficient 
and administratively feasible. We list below several of these issues, and proposals 
for their associated policy improvements, that touch on issues raised in your March 
2 hearing: 
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• SNAP’s role in supporting work and building capacity — Support for en- 
tering the workforce and retaining gainful employment is a key goal for our 
agencies and a critical activity that can help move more individuals and fami- 
lies out of poverty. SNAP’s role in this goal could be greatly strengthened if the 
rules and funding for the SNAP Employment & Training program meshed more 
seamlessly with other work support efforts and could more easily be made part 
of a comprehensive employment support effort. The current E&T pilots should 
shed important light on how SNAP can advance in this critical area, and clearly 
beneficial impacts from these pilots should be implemented even before the pi- 
lots have concluded. Additional, similar pilots that can evaluate other strategies 
to build individual and community capacity should be promptly developed and 
tested. 

• Testing and implementing other successful innovations — Modernizing 
SNAP must include accelerated development of innovative alternatives that im- 
prove the program’s impacts and administration, followed by rapid evaluation 
and prompt implementation of successful improvements. The Employment & 
Training pilots now under way should be a model for numerous other pilots cov- 
ering such major program aspects as improvements in nutrition, overall family 
well-being, and independence; verification and program integrity; and new 
blended and braided funding models, including partnerships with other pro- 
grams and sectors. Another example could be pilots that incorporate use of the 
Modified Adjusted Gross Income (MAGI) and eligibility decisions from health 
programs to initiate and complete most of the SNAP eligibility process. 

• SNAP has contributed significantly to reducing need and to providing 
important bridge supports for those affected by job loss and other set- 
backs — It can respond quickly to recessions, food price inflation, and the chang- 
ing needs of individuals and job markets. SNAP’s benefits flow through the ex- 
isting retail food system and generate multiplier effects on the broader econ- 
omy. SNAP’s benefit structure must continue to be able to provide this kind of 
immediate, effective, and sustained response. SNAP is also a key element in 
preventing “heavier-touch” problems down the road in health, nutrition, family 
stability, and independence. As the traditional foundation of nutritional and 
bridge supports across the nation, it has enhanced the effectiveness of other 
programs with varying benefits and standards, such as Temporary Assistance 
for Needy Families. 

• While SNAP must retain its current strengths, it can and should be- 
come a far more impactful and efficient program — SNAP must become 
much more effectively aligned with other programs such as those in the area 
of health. SNAP also must take far greater advantage of new technology and 
electronic data exchanges that can speed the application process, avoid duplica- 
tion of work for both participants and administrators, connect seamlessly with 
other programs, strengthen access, and further improve program integrity. By 
often functioning in isolation, SNAP misses many opportunities to interact with 
other programs and thus to enhance access and efficiency. One clear example 
is the inability to take full advantage of the new information systems being im- 
plemented for health care, which can connect to SNAP in limited ways but can- 
not bridge SNAP’s differences in definitions of income and households and its 
approaches to interviewing and verification. Greater interoperability and align- 
ment among these large systems would improve access by enhancing “single- 
portal” contact and reducing duplication in collecting and verifying case infor- 
mation. 

• Any changes that would include block-granting SNAP must avoid prob- 
lematic elements of other human services block grants — SNAP must re- 
tain its current responsiveness, including rapid adjustments for cost increases 
and caseload growth; a national floor for benefits; and alignment of state admin- 
istrative match rates with other major human service programs. Any reductions 
in SNAP expenditures must be carefully assessed for their impacts on both re- 
cipients and the states’ ability to meet their needs properly, as well as the retail 
food economy. SNAP benefit or administrative match reductions could have a 
number of undesirable consequences, including diminishing agencies’ ability to 
properly administer this very complex and labor-intensive program. 

• All health and human service programs must allow and support the 
most up-to-date and effective business praetiees in their administra- 
tion — They must become a more seamless and efficient element of a person- 
and family-centered approach. A number of current SNAP laws, regulations, 
and administrative rulings prevent the program from taking full advantage of 
advances that would reduce administrative costs, improve customer service, and 
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strengthen program impacts. Certain policies beyond SNAP also have similar 
impacts, such as those that keep SNAP and other programs from freely using 
important databases that could improve administration and access. Similarly, 
states must have the option to implement horizontally integrated systems (par- 
ticularly their information technology components) that align and streamline 
the eligibility and verification processes for SNAP, health, cash assistance, and 
other human services programs. Such integration will improve access, save ad- 
ministrative expense, improve program integrity, and maximize states’ ability 
to take advantage of extended enhanced Federal funding. 

• Program simplification — APHSA has for decades urged simplification of 
SNAP rules, and proper credit goes to Congress, several Administrations, and 
the program’s stakeholders for reducing complexity in many areas. However, 
SNAP remains one of the most challenging assistance programs for customers 
to understand and for agencies to administer, and remains tied to eligibility and 
verification processes that are more difficult and less common than those in 
most other major programs. 

• The “cliff effect” — ^Among the most unfortunate results of multi-program dis- 
connects is the “cliff effect,” in which modest increases in income or in a given 
program’s benefits trigger significant reductions in other programs. While 
SNAP has provisions that help ameliorate some of these concerns, on the whole 
it and other human services programs have far to go. Among other negative re- 
sults, the cliff effect is often a significant disincentive to begin working or to 
increase hours and pay. 

• Modern customer interfaces — Much of our population, of whatever income 
level, has long since made the transition to engaging government and other sec- 
tors electronically, through personal devices, and without the need for unrea- 
sonable paperwork and repetition of data already in the system. SNAP has 
begun making this transition, and indeed was a pioneer in changing fully to 
electronic card benefits nearly a decade and a half ago. But again, it has far 
to go in allowing simple electronic access, interoperability among related assist- 
ance programs, alternatives to face-to-face interviews, and use of the vast 
amount of electronic data now residing in government systems. Reducing these 
barriers could enhance single-portal access and eligibility, cut the time and ef- 
fort to submit verification information, and help the many SNAP participants 
who must work during normal office hours. 

Returning to your hearing’s key theme of state options, it is clear from these prin- 
ciples that a sound SNAP program relies on a number of important state adminis- 
trative options — both those already in place and new areas of flexibility referenced 
in the points above. It is certainly proper that states be held accountable for suit- 
able program performance and use of public funds in their application of options, 
and we believe that SNAP’s very thorough quality assurance and oversight proce- 
dures will continue to yield that result. As you continue your review of SNAP and 
prepare for program changes in the next farm bill, we urge you to keep in mind 
the critical role that a reasonable degree of state flexibility must play in successful 
administration of SNAP. 

We will be pleased to provide additional information on any of these issues. Please 
contact Larry Goolsby, Director of Strategic Initiatives, [Redacted] with any ques- 
tions or requests. 

Sincerely, 



Tracy Wareing Evans, 
Executive Director, APHSA. 




SUPPLEMENTAL NUTRITION ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM 

(THE PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE OF SNAP: THE 
RETAILER PERSPECTIVE) 


THURSDAY, MAY 12, 2016 

House of Representatives, 

Committee on Agriculture, 

Washington, D.C. 

The Committee met, pursuant to call, at 9:59 a.m., in Room 1300 
of the Longworth House Office Building, Hon. K. Michael Conaway 
[Chairman of the Committee] presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Conaway, Neugebauer, Good- 
latte, Lucas, Rogers, Thompson, Gibbs, Austin Scott of Georgia, 
Crawford, DesJarlais, Gibson, Hartzler, Benishek, LaMalfa, Davis, 
Yoho, Walorski, Allen, Best, Rouzer, Abraham, Moolenaar, 
Newhouse, Kelly, Peterson, David Scott of Georgia, Walz, Fudge, 
McGovern, DelBene, Vela, Lujan Grisham, Kuster, Nolan, Bustos, 
Kirkpatrick, Aguilar, Adams, Graham, and Ashford. 

Staff present: Caleb Crosswhite, Haley Graves, Jadi Chapman, 
Mary Nowak, Scott C. Graves, Stephanie Addison, Faisal Siddiqui, 
John Konya, Lisa Shelton, Liz Friedlander, Matthew MacKenzie, 
Nicole Scott, and Carly Reedholm. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. K. MICHAEL CONAWAY, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM TEXAS 

The Chairman. Good morning. This hearing of the Committee on 
Agriculture entitled. The Past, Present, and Future of SNAP: The 
Retailer Perspective, will come to order. I have asked Michael Bost 
to open us with a quick prayer. Michael? 

Mr. Bost. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. If we can bow our heads? 
Dear Heavenly Father, we thank you for this day. We thank you 
for the blessings of this day. We thank you for the opportunity that 
we can come together as a nation and meet, discuss business to try 
to make this nation better, greater. Lord, we thank you for the 
freedoms that we have in this nation, and for the men and women 
who have fought to make sure that those freedoms are kept. Lord, 
we thank you. We ask all these things in your Son, Jesus Christ’s, 
name, amen. 

The Chairman. Thank you. I want to welcome our witnesses to 
today’s hearing, and thank them for taking the time to share their 
perspectives as retailers serving SNAP recipients. This hearing, 
like those before, builds upon the Committee’s top to bottom review 
of the Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program, or SNAP. As 

( 689 ) 
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the Committee concludes our review, we will be in a position to 
make meaningful improvements to the program, improvements 
that benefit recipients, taxpayers, and those working as critical 
partners in carrying out the program. We often say the states are 
the front lines of serving SNAP recipients, but it is the retailers 
providing the food that interact directly with their customers on a 
monthly, weekly, and sometimes daily basis. 

Retailers are keenly aware of the challenges that face their cus- 
tomers as they shop in grocery stores, whether it be trying to pro- 
vide the proper nutrition for their families, or how to best maxi- 
mize their budgets. Today we will hear from a variety of retail 
businesses, ranging from a convenience store to a large grocery 
chain, about the various challenges and opportunities both retailers 
and recipients experience interacting with SNAP. We will discuss 
the process in becoming an authorized SNAP retailer, and how that 
varies from single store operators to franchise grocery store chains, 
and the initiatives taking place within stores to promote healthy 
food purchases. Furthermore, we will evaluate the opportunities 
with technology, as well as the various challenges facing rural com- 
munities, and how retailers are serving those areas. 

From color coded stamps to the current EBT system, technology 
has come a long way since the food stamp program was created in 
1963. Technology is ever-changing. Today, food manufacturers are 
working to provide smart labels on packages that allow customers 
with cellphones to see ingredients, possible allergens, and genetic 
technology used to produce the food item. Credit card companies 
are now placing a chip into debit cards for more secure trans- 
actions. As technology evolves, we must ensure that SNAP is able 
to take advantage of these innovations, while still ensuring pro- 
gram integrity. 

We also have seen the way in which customers shop is evolving. 
My colleague from Michigan referenced in our last Nutrition Sub- 
committee hearing many grocery stores now offer wide selections of 
ready to consume or prepared meals. With these new food options, 
and various new purchasing opportunities available, consumers’ 
shopping patterns are changing. We are beginning to see more con- 
sumers who prefer to shop for their groceries online, such as the 
elderly, who have difficulty shopping in a store, parents with two 
jobs and limited time, and those who just prefer the convenience. 
Retailers are adjusting to meet their customer demands. 

For those individuals living in rural America, accessing food can 
be quite the challenge. I know that from Texas’ District 11, how 
some rural parts of the country can be, and how far a person must 
travel to reach a grocery store. As policymakers, we must be cog- 
nizant of the various laws we consider and regulations that are 
proposed to ensure that Washington is not making it harder for 
families to put food on their table, instead allowing SNAP to adapt 
to the changing needs and trends. 

I want to thank our witnesses for being here today to share their 
perspectives from the grocery aisle. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Conaway follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Hon. K. Michael Conaway, a Representative in 
Congress from Texas 

I want to welcome our witnesses to today’s hearing and thank them for taking 
the time to share their perspectives as retailers serving SNAP recipients. This hear- 
ing, like those before, builds upon the Committee’s top-to-bottom review of the Sup- 
plemental Nutrition Assistance Program, or SNAP, so as the Committee approaches 
reauthorization, we will be positioned to make meaningful improvements to the pro- 
gram — improvements to benefit recipients, taxpayers, and those working as critical 
partners in carrying out the program. 

We often say the states are on the front lines of serving SNAP recipients, but one 
could argue it is the stores providing food that directly interact with their customers 
on a monthly, weekly, or even daily basis. Retailers are keenly aware of the chal- 
lenges their customers face as they shop in grocery stores, whether it be trying to 
provide the proper nutrition for their families or how best to maximize their budg- 
ets. 

Today, we will hear from a variety of retailer businesses, ranging from a conven- 
ience store to a national large grocery chain, about the various challenges and op- 
portunities both retailers and recipients experience interacting with SNAP. We will 
discuss the process for becoming an authorized SNAP retailer and how that varies 
from single store operators to franchised grocery chains and the initiatives taking 
place within stores to promote healthy food purchases. Furthermore, we will evalu- 
ate the opportunities with technology, as well as the various challenges facing rural 
communities and how retailers are serving those areas. 

From color coded stamps to the current EBT system, technology has come a long 
way since the food stamp program was created in 1963. Technology is ever chang- 
ing. Today, food manufacturers are working to provide smart labels on packages 
that allow customers with cellphones to see ingredients, possible allergens, and ge- 
netic technology used to produce the food item. Credit card companies are now plac- 
ing a chip into debit cards for more secure transactions. As technology evolves, we 
must ensure that SNAP is able to take advantage of these innovations, while still 
ensuring program integrity is intact. 

We also have seen that the way in which consumers shop is evolving. As my col- 
league from Michigan referenced in our last Nutrition Subcommittee hearing, many 
grocery stores now offer a wide selection of ready to consume or prepared meals. 
With these new food options and various new purchasing opportunities available, 
consumer shopping patterns are changing. We are beginning to see more consumers 
who prefer to shop for their groceries online, such as the elderly who have difficultly 
shopping in a store, parents that work two jobs and have limited time, or those who 
just prefer the convenience. Retailers are adjusting to meet their customer demands. 

For those individuals living in rural America, accessing food can be quite the chal- 
lenge. I know from my own experience traveling around Texas’ 11th district, how 
rural some parts of the country can be and how far a person may have to travel 
to reach a grocery store. We as policymakers must be cognizant of the various laws 
we consider and regulations that are proposed to ensure that Washington is not 
making it harder for families to put food on the table, but instead allowing SNAP 
to adapt to these changing trends. 

I want to thank our witnesses for taking the time to be here today to share their 
perspectives “from the grocery aisle.” 

The Chairman. And, with that, I turn to the Ranking Member 
for any comments he would like. Collin? 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. COLLIN C. PETERSON, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM MINNESOTA 

Mr. Peterson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I want to wel- 
come today’s witnesses to the Committee. I look forward to their 
testimony. Retailers play an important role in the food chain, and 
this Committee focuses so much on farmers that the perspective of 
food retailers, and the role they play in getting food to consumers, 
sometimes gets lost. For many, a grocery store may not be easily 
accessible. This is why so-called small format retailers, who we are 
hearing from today, are so important. They can help bridge some 
of the distance, and meet consumer needs. 
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I recently joined my colleagues expressing concerns about the 
proposed rule to modify SNAP retailer eligibility requirements, and 
I believe the proposed rule would threaten small format retailers’ 
ability to participate in SNAP. It would reduce food access to many 
consumers who rely on these small retailers for their groceries, and 
it just is the wrong direction. So hopefully this issue can be ad- 
dressed, moving forward. Larger retailers also face challenges, par- 
ticularly when it comes to technology, so I will be looking to today’s 
testimony to see if there is anything Congress can do to help these 
retailers better serve consumers. So, again, welcome to the Com- 
mittee, witnesses, and I thank the chair, and yield back. 

The Chairman. I thank the gentleman. The chair would request 
that other Members submit their opening statements for the record 
so that our witnesses may begin their testimony, and to ensure 
there is ample time for questions. I would now like to welcome to 
our witness table Ms. Kathy Hanna, Senior Director Enterprise 
Payments and Store Support, The Kroger Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. I would ask Mr. Rogers from Alabama to introduce our next 
witness. Yes. 

Mr. Rogers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have the honor today 
to introduce Mr. Jimmy Wright from the great State of Alabama. 
Jimmy is a single store operator of a family owned neighborhood 
market in Opelika, Alabama. Jimmy is an involved member of the 
community in Opelika, serving as President of the Opelika Commu- 
nity Development Corporation, and on the board of the National 
Grocer’s Association. Jimmy, his wife Susan, and daughter Emily, 
are members of the First Baptist Church of Opelika, a church I 
have had the privilege of visiting several times, and it has a spec- 
tacularly beautiful sanctuary. You have a lot to be proud of 

He has a unique perspective on what it is like to serve a diverse 
clientele, and to feed a community. Jimmy bought the market in 
Opelika in 1997, and has run this market as Wright’s Market ever 
since. In 2012 Mr. Wright formed a relationship with a nonprofit 
ministry to open the Carver Neighborhood Market. Carver Neigh- 
borhood Market serves a community in South Atlanta that was 
once what is known as a food desert. Folks in South Atlanta had 
to previously drive 3 hours round trip on a bus just to shop for gro- 
ceries. Jimmy’s service to that community is a testament to his de- 
sire to give back to this country that has blessed him so much. 

Thanks to Jimmy for being here, and I know we all look forward 
to your testimony. And with that, Mr. Chairman, I yield back. 

The Chairman. I would also like to introduce Mr. Doug Beech. 
He is Counsel for Casey’s General Stores, is that Ankeny, Iowa? 
Okay. And I would like to ask Mr. Lucas to introduce our last wit- 
ness. 

Mr. Lucas. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I would like to intro- 
duce Carl Martincich. He is the Vice President of Human Re- 
sources and Government Affairs at Love’s Travel Stops and Coun- 
try Stores. Love’s is a large chain of truckstops serving rural areas 
that have busy interstates running through them. Travel stops 
such as Love’s typically also have multiple Lousinesses, such as fast 
food restaurants, within the store. Carl will discuss how their busi- 
ness model differs from other retailers, and what factors they use 
when deciding what food to stock on its shelves, and, most inter- 
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esting, of course, the similarities between SNAP purchases and 
non-SNAP purchases of other customers. Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The Chairman. With that, I would acknowledge Ms. Hanna and 
Mr. Beech. You need to be from a state which has a Member on 
the Committee. You get a much better introduction. Ms. Hanna, 
you may begin your testimony at your leisure. Thank you. 

STATEMENT OF KATHY HANNA, SENIOR DIRECTOR 

ENTERPRISE PAYMENTS AND STORE SUPPORT, T H E 

KROGER CO., CINCINNATI, OH; ON BEHALF OF FOOD 

MARKETING INSTITUTE 

Ms. Hanna. Thank you. Good morning. Chairman Conaway, 
Ranking Member Peterson, and Members of the Committee. My 
name is Kathy Hanna, and I am the Senior Director of Enterprise 
Payments at The Kroger Company, based in Cincinnati, Ohio. I am 
also the past Chair of the Food Marketing Institute Electronic Pay- 
ment Systems Committee. Kroger is the largest traditional grocer 
in the U.S., with nearly two dozen banner names, all of which 
share the same belief in building strong local ties and brand loyalty 
with our customers. Every day the Kroger family of companies 
makes a difference in the lives of 8 V 2 million customers and 
431,000 associates who shop or serve in our 2,778 retail food stores 
in 35 states, and the District of Columbia. 

At Kroger we are interested in improving the health of all of our 
shoppers. More and more shoppers see the supermarket as a health 
or wellness destination. Kroger currently operates 2,231 phar- 
macies, and 190 clinics. We employ dieticians, nutritionists to as- 
sist our shoppers in making healthy choices. Additionally, we em- 
ploy chefs that hold cooking demonstrations, and provide recipe 
ideas for families shopping on a budget, or with specific dietary 
needs. These are benefits and services Kroger offers to all of our 
customers, regardless of how they are paying for their groceries. In 
Memphis and north Mississippi, Kroger recently partnered with 
AARP, who received a Food Insecurity Nutrition Incentive grant 
from the USDA. This partnership allows us to incentify SNAP cus- 
tomers to purchase more fresh fruits and vegetables in our stores. 
Creative incentives such as this are a win-win for the grocery in- 
dustry and our customers. In April of this year, 600 coupons were 
redeemed versus only 60 in October of last year. 

Grocers are the private partner with the government as the point 
of redemption for SNAP recipients, and are vested in ensuring the 
program runs as efficiently as possible. The national SNAP EBT 
system we have today is a result of legislation authored by then 
House Agriculture Nutrition Subcommittee Chairman Bob Good- 
latte. Today SNAP is ubiquitous, quick, inexpensive to accept, and 
seamless amongst the states. At Kroger, our point of sale system 
is integrated to automatically prohibit SNAP benefits from being 
used to purchase non-allowable items. This efficiency is further en- 
hanced by the fact that the rules are uniform across the country. 
Not only is this ubiquity essential on our programming side, it is 
key for our shoppers who rely on SNAP to have the same set of 
rules regardless of where they are redeeming their benefits. 
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While SNAP EBT has been incredibly successful, we must now 
look to the future of EBT. SNAP EBT relies on almost 50 year old 
magnetic stripe technology. This legacy technology is currently 
being replaced here in the U.S. with chip cards in the credit card 
and debit card markets, numbering the days of magnetic stripe. 
Eventually the point of sale will move away from magnetic stripe, 
and we need to plan for what the next generation of EBT should 
look like. We should consider where there is a place for EBT as a 
mobile payment, or other solutions that would best serve our SNAP 
clients, and maintain the efficiencies and ubiquity of SNAP. We are 
always looking for opportunities to bring greater efficiencies and 
improvement to SNAP. 

One area where states vary widely is how many days of the 
month they distribute benefits. If a state only distributes benefits 
1 to 3 days a month, it can create several operational challenges 
for retailers. The grocery industry is a very high volume business. 
We sell millions of food items every day. Our shelves are constantly 
being restocked, and we work very hard to keep checkout lines 
short and moving quickly. Serving large populations of customers 
on 1 or 2 days a month raises significant challenges. We support 
states spreading out their distribution to throughout the month to 
ensure better service and full selections for all customers. 

Another area we are focused on is greater reliability of EBT proc- 
essing. States contract with a processor to carry out SNAP trans- 
actions. When an EBT processor experiences an outage, and the 
system goes down, we often do not know about it until the store 
has incurred multiple SNAP transaction declines. These outages 
can be very costly to us, and cause major disruptions for our cus- 
tomers in our stores. Currently there are only two providers effec- 
tively splitting all of the states. Two simply is not enough. We be- 
lieve that more competition in the payments processors space, the 
higher the level of reliability we will see in this space. 

Thank you again for inviting me here today. Kroger is committed 
to serving all customers, including our customers who utilize 
SNAP. We stand ready to work with the Committee as it begins 
to contemplate the next farm bill to find additional improvements 
and future technology solutions to ensure that we can all meet our 
customers’ needs. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Hanna follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Kathy Hanna, Senior Director Enterprise Payments 

AND Store Support, The Kroger Co., Cincinnati, OH; on Behalf of Food 

Marketing Institute 

Good morning. Chairman Conaway, Ranking Member Peterson, and Members of 
the Committee. My name is Kathy Hanna and I am the Senior Director Enterprise 
Payments at the Kroger Company based in Cincinnati, Ohio. I am also past Chair 
of the Food Marketing Institute Electronic Payments Systems Committee and have 
watched the evolution of the Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP) 
from paper coupons that were often traded in the store parking lot, to a patchwork 
regional system with differing administrative requirements, and then finally a na- 
tionwide electronic system that has significantly improved efficiencies and reduced 
the opportunity for fraud and error. 

Kroger is the largest traditional grocer in the United States with nearly two dozen 
banners, all of which share the same belief in building strong local ties and brand 
loyalty with our customers. Every day, the Kroger Family of Companies makes a 
difference in the lives of 8 V 2 million customers and 431,000 associates who shop or 
serve in 2,778 retail food stores under a variety of local banner names in 35 states 
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and the District of Columbia. At Kroger, we are interested in improving the health 
of all of our shoppers. More and more shoppers see the supermarket as a health 
or wellness destination. At Kroger, we currently have 2,231 pharmacies and operate 
190 in store clinics. We employ dietitians and nutritionists to assist our shoppers 
in making healthy choices. Additionally, we employ chefs that hold cooking dem- 
onstrations, and provide recipe ideas for families shopping on a budget, or with spe- 
cific dietary needs. These are benefits and services Kroger offers to all of our cus- 
tomers, regardless of how they are paying for their groceries. 

In recent years, FNS has looked for new ways to incentivize healthier eating by 
SNAP customers and the Agency has been willing to grant waivers allowing grocers 
to directly incentivize SNAP shoppers. Kroger has recently partnered with AARP 
who received a Food Insecurity Nutrition Incentive grant from the USDA. This part- 
nership allows us to incentivize SNAP customers to purchase more fresh fruits and 
vegetables in our stores. Creative incentives such as this are a win-win for the gro- 
cery industry and our customers. 

We know our SNAP shoppers, like any shopper on a budget, is looking to maxi- 
mize and stretch their spending power. 

Benefits of a Nationwide, Interoperable EBT System 

I am honored to be here today to share Kroger’s experience as a private partner 
with the government as the point of redemption for millions of SNAP recipients 
every month. When I first came to Kroger and worked in the stores, customers re- 
deemed paper Food Stamp coupons torn out of books distributed monthly for food 
products in our stores. While Food Stamps provided a necessary benefit for Ameri- 
cans most in need, redeeming the stamps at the check-out was a very slow and tedi- 
ous process subject to human error. The Personal Responsibility and Work Oppor- 
tunity Reconciliation Act of 1996 committed to improving the paper system by man- 
dating that Food Stamp benefits move to an Electronic Benefits Transfer (EBT) sys- 
tem by October 1, 2002. The system was designed to mirror the commercially avail- 
able debit card system and Congress required that all EBT cards require a Personal 
Identification Number, or PIN, in order to be used. A PIN ensures that the customer 
presenting the card is an authorized user, so if the card were lost or stolen, it would 
have no benefit to whoever has it. It also allows the transaction to run on commer- 
cial rails to be as efficient and inexpensive as possible. 

Migrating to EBT was a huge undertaking that required cooperation among all 
of the various Federal Government and state government, retailer, and nonprofit 
and stakeholders. Kroger and all grocers were committed to the move to EBT and 
invested heavily in its success as we knew it would bring efficiencies into SNAP, 
reduce our cost of accepting the benefits and reduce the human error rate and the 
fraud rate by allowing states to share redemption information. At the onset, the sys- 
tem was not nationwide or ubiquitous with alliances of states popping up in various 
regions of the country under names such as SAS, the Southern Alliance of States, 
the Northeast Alliance of States and freestanding programs like in my home state 
of Ohio. Electronic was good, but it was clear that a nationwide, interoperable sys- 
tem would be much better. Then-House Agriculture Nutrition Subcommittee Chair- 
man Bob Goodlatte introduced legislation to move us to the nationwide, interoper- 
able system we have today. Today, we enjoy a SNAP redemption system in all of 
our stores that is ubiquitous, quick, inexpensive to accept and seamless amongst the 
states. 

According to our partners at the Food Marketing Institute, about nine percent of 
grocery sales industry-wide are SNAP. That number was higher directly following 
the severe economic downturn in 2008 and 2009. Even then, with a larger popu- 
lation shopping with SNAP EBT cards, we did not see a slowdown in checkout lines 
or an increased error rate. The efficiency, ubiquity, low error rate and ability to han- 
dle volume increases can all be directly contributed to the streamlined EBT system. 
These transactions only take a matter of seconds. At Kroger, our point of sale sys- 
tem is integrated to automatically prohibit SNAP benefits from being used to pur- 
chase non-allowable items, such as toilet paper or alcohol. This efficiency is further 
enhanced by the fact that the rules are uniform across the country, so we do not 
have to individually program EBT restrictions, requirements or allowances by state. 
Not only is this ubiquity essential on our programming side, it is key for our shop- 
pers who rely on SNAP to have the same set of rules regardless of where they re- 
deem their benefits. 

Following major catastrophic events, such as Hurricane Katrina, we often seen a 
massive and temporary migration of people. In the Hurricane Katrina case, we saw 
families from Louisiana flee to Texas, Tennessee and Arkansas for significant peri- 
ods of time. SNAP’s transferability in those cases is essential. A family’s SNAP ben- 
efits may be been issued in Louisiana but if they were temporarily staying with 
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family in Arkansas, their SNAP benefits would work there without any challenges. 
SNAP portability is not just for major catastrophe such as this. I live in Cincinnati, 
right on the Ohio, Kentucky border. Every day thousands of people travel between 
those two states to go to work or shop. A SNAP recipient may want to cross into 
Kentucky from Ohio to shop at a store that is running a sale, or is closer to their 
job. The ability to redeem benefits with the same rules in multiple states is a very 
important efficiency that we enjoy in SNAP and often wish for in other government 
benefit programs. For instance, in the Special Supplemental Nutrition Program for 
Women, Infants & Children, or WIC, mothers cannot use their benefits in other 
states. The food packages allowed in one state often differ greatly from a neigh- 
boring state, and many states are still using legacy paper checks, while others have 
moved to EBT. However, in WIC EBT, the technology amongst the states varies 
where some use the traditional “magnetic” technology and others use what is called 
a “smart card.” Because of these differences, WIC lacks the ubiquity that we enjoy 
in SNAP — and in turn is a very expensive transaction we run in the store and one 
of the most complicated. 

While SNAP-EBT has been incredibly successful making SNAP more efficient, we 
are now starting to look to the future of EBT. SNAP EBT relies on almost fifty year 
old magnetic stripe technology. This legacy technology is currently being replaced 
here in the United States with “chip cards” in the credit and debit card markets. 
While current SNAP transactions are still more secure than a chip card without a 
PIN, we know that the days of magnetic-stripe cards are numbered. Eventually, 
point of sale readers will move away from magnetic stripe, and we should start 
thinking now about what the next generation of EBT should look like. The current 
chip card technology we are rolling out here in the United States is twenty year 
old technology — far from cutting edge. The 2014 Farm Bill directed FNS to pilot on- 
line SNAP, which is a great step toward looking at the future. However, we need 
to look beyond online, and whether there is a place for EBT as a mobile payment 
as more people have access to smart phones. Or are there other solutions that would 
best serve our SNAP clients and maintain the efficiencies and ubiquity of SNAP? 

Expanding SNAP Benefits Days of Distribution To More Evenly Alloeate 
Labor and Enhanee Fresh Product Availability 

One area where states vary widely is how many days a month they distribute 
benefits. If a state only distributes benefits 1 to 3 days a month, it can create sev- 
eral operational challenges for retailers. This was particularly evident during the 
upswing in participation in 2008 and 2009. 

First, it is important to clarify a bit on SNAP recipient concentration. At the end 
of 2015, about fourteen percent of Americans were receiving SNAP benefits. How- 
ever, that does not reflect fourteen percent of the shoppers in every store. As you 
know, poverty and food insecurity tends to be higher concentrated in some commu- 
nities. We have many stores across the country that have a very low SNAP popu- 
lation and we have others with SNAP penetrations significantly higher than 14%. 

The grocery industry is a very high volume business; we sell millions of food items 
every day. Our shelves are constantly being restocked, and we work very hard to 
keep checkout lines short and moving quickly. Serving large populations of cus- 
tomers on 1 or 2 days each month raises significant challenges, from keeping our 
shelves stocked and checkout lines moving to scheduling associates. 

We appreciated the Agriculture Committee including language in the 2014 Farm 
Bill encouraging states to spread days of benefit distribution throughout the month 
and we will continue to work with states that currently do not to expand the days 
of distribution. 

Another option to consider is staggering SNAP benefits twice a month rather than 
once. Currently, SNAP recipient benefits are loaded once a month. 

I have attached a helpful chart that shows when each state currently distributes 
benefits to the end of my testimony. 

Relationship with FNS 

As the private partner serving the SNAP customer, it is essential the grocers have 
a close working relationship with USDA’s Food and Nutrition Service (FNS). This 
was incredibly essential as we migrated to EBT for weather and or other disruptions 
because each of our 3,600 stores was required to work directly with their state agen- 
cy. Those important relationships continue today. 

FNS has been a strong partner with the industry and is willing to consider our 
input during rulemaking and other activities. Currently, we are working with FNS 
implementing provisions from the 2014 Farm Bill. The Agency’s proposed rule “En- 
hancing Retailer Standards in the Supplemental Nutrition Program (SNAP)” rule 
is open for public comment. The proposed rule codifies the farm bill language that 
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increased the number and variety of staple foods a retailer must stock in order to 
be considered for a SNAP license. We worked with the Agriculture Committee as 
they drafted the language to find a workable compromise for all stakeholders. How- 
ever, the proposed rule goes beyond that statutory direction and proposes to change 
both the definition of a “retail food store” and what qualifies as a “staple food.” One 
unintended consequence of this could be eliminating the convenience store option. 
In addition to our supermarket locations, Kroger operates 784 convenience stores in 
the U.S. We strive to offer nutritious options for SNAP customers in those locations 
as well. In many communities, convenience stores are among the first and most fre- 
quently visited retail food option for customers. 

Kroger has been a longtime SNAP retailer and believes that SNAP shoppers 
should have a wide variety of foods to choose from. We appreciate the Agency’s in- 
terest in ensuring retailer integrity in the program. We hope to work with the Agen- 
cy to ensure the proposed rule does not have any unintended consequences and will 
work to further the goal of ensuring that only legitimate food retailers are licenses 
to accept SNAP. 

Another area we are focused on is state-contracted EBT processors. As part of the 
SNAP transaction, a state will contract with a processor to actually carry out that 
transaction. Unfortunately, fewer and fewer providers have contracted in that space, 
and we are now down to only two providers effectively splitting the state contracts 
between them. We need more competition in this space, with more than two proc- 
essors bidding on these contracts. Last year, FNS released a request for information 
asking stakeholders for input on how to attract more players into the space. At- 
tached to my testimony are the comments submitted by FMI. 

In addition, more processor providers would help ensure EBT reliability. When an 
EBT processor experiences an outage and the system goes down, we often do not 
know about it in the store until multiple SNAP transactions are declined. These out- 
ages can cause major disruptions in our stores. In addition to understandably upset 
shoppers, we see our lanes slow down and unpaid for baskets of groceries left be- 
hind. All of this can be very costly for our stores, and disrupt all of our shoppers, 
not only SNAP shoppers. We believe that the more competition in the payment proc- 
essor space, the higher the level of reliability we will see from processors. 

On a similar note, we often rely on and work with FNS to keep us informed if 
a processor or a state is scheduling any kind of maintenance on their EBT systems 
that could cause disruptions in stores. Best practices dictate that any kind of main- 
tenance, upgrade or change should happen at the slowest shopping times, such as 
on a Sunday at midnight. We rely on getting notices from FNS, the state or our 
processors when there is scheduled maintenance so we are prepared if there is a 
disruption. At times, vendors may schedule something during a busier time for us. 
We have worked with FNS to address these proposals and encourage them to move 
the maintenance to a more agreeable time. 

Conclusion 

Thank you again for inviting me here today. I hope my remarks have made it 
clear that Kroger is committed to serving all customers, including our customers 
who utilize SNAP. We are always looking for opportunities to improve our oper- 
ations and our customers’ shopping experience. SNAP EBT has been a great suc- 
cess, bringing efficiencies, ubiquity and reliability to a program that so many Ameri- 
cans rely on to feed their families. As Congress looks toward the next farm bill, we 
hope the Committee will consider these successes and efficiencies as they debate 
changes to the program. We stand ready to work with the Committee to find addi- 
tional improvements and future technology solutions to ensure we can meet all of 
our customers’ needs. 
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Attachment 1 


State-by-State Monthly SNAP Benefit Issuance Schedule 


State 

Day(s) of SNAP Benefit Distribution 

Alabama 

Previously, when a person was accepted into the SNAP program they were issued a case 
number. From this case number an issuance date was determined. This date ranged 
from the 4th of the month to the 18th. The monthly issuance was transferred to the 
card on the first of the month, but not made available to the person until the issuance 
date. Any leftover balance carried on the card at the end of the month is rolled over to 
the following month. 

In August 2013, the state expanded their distribution dates, moving from the 4th to the 
18th of the month to the 4th through the 23rd of the month. To assist in the transi- 
tion, recipients received ¥2 of their benefit on their original date and V 2 on their new 
date in the month of August to transition. 

Alaska ** 

The main SNAP issuance is all on the first day of the month. Smaller supplemental 
issuances for new applicants and late re-certifications occur daily throughout the 
month. 

Arizona 

SNAP benefits are distributed over the first 13 days of the month by the first letter of 
the recipients’ last name. For example: last names that begin with A or B are distrib- 
uted on the first day of the month; 2nd day of the month: C and D; etc. (Cash is dis- 
tributed on the first day of the month for all.) 

Arkansas 

Arkansans receive their benefits on these 8 days: 4th, 5th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th, 12th or 
13th of each month, based on the last number of their social security number. 

California 

California is different in that each county distributes SNAP to those who qualify. The 
payments go out to all those who qualify between the 1-10 of the month. Others {i.e., 
new applicants) get paid throughout the month depending on when they were accepted. 

Colorado 

Food Stamp benefits are distributed on the first 10 days of the month by the recipient’s 
last digit of their social security number. 

Connecticut 

SNAP benefits and cash are distributed on the first 3 days of the month, by the first let- 
ter of the recipient’s last name. (A-F are available on the first; G-N on the second and 
O-Z are distributed on the third day of the month.) 

Delaware 

Benefits are made available over 23 days, beginning with the 2nd day of every month, 
based on the first letter of the client’s last name. 

Florida 

All SNAP recipients moved from a 15 day distribution to a 28 day distribution in April 
2016. In March 2016, to assist in the new transition, benefits were “split.” Recipients 
received the first V 2 of their benefits on their “old” date and received the second V 2 of 
their monthly benefits on what will be their “new” date going forward. The ACCESS 
Florida system assigns benefit availability dates based on the case number recipients 
received when they became eligible for the SNAP program. 

Georgia 

In September 2012, SNAP benefits in Georgia expanded from the 5th to the 14th, and 
then finally to the current 5th to 23rd of each month, distributed every other day. 

Hawaii 

Benefits are made available on the 3rd and the 5th of every month, based on the first let- 
ter of the chent’s last name. 

Idaho** 

Benefits are made available on the first day of every month. (Prior to August 2009, bene- 
fits were distributed on 5 consecutive days at the beginning of each month.) In 2014, 
H.B. 565 was enacted. The bill requires the state Department of Health and Welfare to 
issue SNAP benefits over the course of 10 consecutive days within a month. Bonus 
money received from USDA will pay for the cost of the change. 

Starting July 1, 2016, benefits will be distributed over the first 10 days of each month 
based on the last number of the birth year of the recipient; for example, a birthday of 
8/25/64 would receive benefits on the 4th day of each month. In depth communications 
to recipients and stakeholders began in April 2016. 

Illinois 

SNAP benefits are made available on these 12 days of the month: 1st, 3rd, 4th, 7th, 8th, 
10th, 11th, 14th, 17th, 19th, 21st, and 23rd of every month, based on a combination of 
the type of case and the case name. 

Indiana 

On January 1, 2014, the state implemented an expanded schedule for the distribution of 
benefits during the fifth through the twenty-third day of each month, to be issued 
every-other-day, based on the first letter of the recipient’s last name. For example: A or 
B = benefits available on the 5th; first Letter of the Last Name is: C or D = benefits 
available on the 7th. Previously, benefits were made available on the first 10 calendar 
days each month. (TANF is issued on the first of the month.) 

Iowa 

Benefits are made available over the first 10 calendar days of every month, based on the 
first letter of the chent’s last name. 

Kansas 

Benefits are made available over the first 10 calendar days of every month, based on the 
first letter of the chent’s last name. 

Kentucky 

Benefits are made available over the first 19 calendar days of every month, based on the 
last digit of the chent’s case number. This was recently expanded from the previous 10 
day distribution. 

Louisiana 

Benefits are made available between the 1st and the 14th of every month, based on the 
last digit of the chent’s SSN. (Elderly and disabled benefits are made available be- 
tween the 1st and the 4th of every month.) 

Maine 

Benefits are available the 10th to the 14th of every month based on the last digit of the 
recipient’s birthday. 
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State-by-State Monthly SNAP Benefit Issuance Schedule — Continued 


State 


Day(s) of SNAP Benefit Distribution 


Maryland 


Massachusetts 

Michigan 


Minnesota 


Mississippi 


Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 


Nevada** 

New Hampshire** 
New Jersey 


New Mexico 


In January 2016, the distribution schedule was changed. Benefits are now distributed 
from the 4th to the 27th of every month, based on the first three letters of the client’s 
last name. Previously, benefits were distributed from the 6th through the 15th of the 
month. This was accomplished through a 5 month phase-in. 

Distribution is based on the last digit of each recipient’s social security number and dis- 
tributed over the first 14 days of the month. 

In January 2011, SNAP moved from a 7 day distribution to the current distribution, 
which is from the 3rd to the 21st, distributed every-other-day, based on the last digit of 
the head of household’s recipient identification number. For example, clients’ numbers 
ending with 0 will receive food benefits on the 3rd of the month; numbers ending with 
1, food benefits will be available on the 5th of the month. 

Benefits are staggered over 10 calendar days, beginning on the 4th through the 13th of 
every month, without regard to weekends or holidays, based on the last digit of the cli- 
ent’s case number. 

Benefits are made available from the 5th to the 19th (15 days) of every month, based on 
the last two digits of the client’s case number. For example, 00-06 are available the 
5th, 07-13 are available the 6th. 

Benefits are made available over the first 22 days of every month, based on the client’s 
birth month and last name. 

Benefits are distributed over 5 days by the last number of the recipient’s case number, 
from the 2nd to the 6th of every month. 

Nebraska distributes food stamp benefits to individuals during the first 5 calendar days 
of the month. The day of distribution is based on the last digit of the social security 
number. 

In Nevada, food stamp benefits are issued on the first day of each month. 

New Hampshire benefits are available on the 5th of every month. 

The monthly SNAP allotment is available over the first 5 days of the month. The day is 
based on the number in the 7th position of their case number. Some of the cases still 
receive their benefits based on the assignment at the time the county was converted to 
EBT. In Warren County, all benefits are made available on the 1st of the month. 

Benefits are made available over 20 days every month, based on the last two digits of the 


SSN. 


New York 


North Carolina 


North Dakota** 
Ohio 


Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island** 
South Carolina 


South Dakota** 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 


Vermont ** 
Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 


The process is twofold as follows: in New York City, recipients receive their SNAP bene- 
fits within the first 13 business days of the month, according to the last digit of their 
case number, not including Sundays or holidays. The actual dates change from one 
month to the next, so NYC pubhshes a 6 month schedule showing the exact avail- 
ability dates. The remainder of New York State: recipients receive their benefits within 
the first 9 days of the month, also according to the last digit of their case number, in- 
cluding Sundays and holidays. 

Effective July 2011, the state expanded its 10 day distribution schedule and are now 
available from the 3rd to the 21st of every month, based on the last digit of the pri- 
mary cardholder’s Social Security Number. 

Benefits are made available on the first day of every month. 

In April 2014, Ohio expanded its SNAP distribution from the first 10 days of the month 
to the first 20 days of the month, staggered every 2 days. This only affected SNAP re- 
cipients who moved from one county to another; recipients who experienced a 1 day or 
more break in eligibility was because of a failure to take a required action; and, all 
new recipients. Recipients who were on SNAP before April 2014 did not see a change. 

Benefits are made available from the 1st to the 10th of every month, based on the last 
digit of the client’s SNAP case number. 

SNAP is distributed on the first 9 days of the month as such: social security numbers 
ending with “0” or “1” distribute on the 1st day of the month, numbers ending with a 
“2” are distributed on the 2nd day of the month and so on. 

Benefits are made available over the first 10 business days of every month based on the 
last digit of the client’s case number. 

Benefits are made available on the first day of every month. 

In 2012, South Carolina expanded from a 9 day to a 20 day issuance. Current recipients 
stayed within the 9 day distribution, but all new recipients were given a date that ex- 
panded into the 20 days. 

Benefits are made available on the 10th day of every month. 

In October 2012, Tennessee expanded distribution from 10 to 20 days. 

Benefits are made available over the first 15 days of the month, based on the last digit of 
the client’s SNAP case number. 

Benefits are made available on the 5th, 11th, or 15th of every month, based on the first 
letter of the client’s last name: A-G available on the 5th; H-O available on the 11th; 
P-Z available on the 15th. 

Vermont benefits are available on the first of every month. 

Benefits are made available from the 1st to the 9th of every month, based on the last dig- 
its of the client’s case number. 

Benefits are staggered over the first 10 days of the month based on the last digit of the 
households’ assistance unit number. Weekends and holidays do not affect the schedule. 

Benefits are made available over the first 9 days of every month, based on the first letter 
of the client’s last name. 
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State-by-State Monthly SNAP Benefit Issuance Schedule — Continued 


State 

Day(s) of SNAP Benefit Distribution 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Benefits are made available over the first 15 days of every month, based on the eighth 
digit of the client’s SSN. 

SNAP is distributed on the first 4 days of the month as such: last names beginning with 
“A” to “D” distribute on the first day; last names beginning with “E” to “K” on the 2nd 
day; “L” to “R” on the third and “S” to “Z” on the fourth. 


Current as of May 2016; Food Marketing Institute. 
Notes: 


States with asterisks are those that only distribute benefits on 1 day a month. There 
are eight that still do so, although Idaho will soon be expanding. 

5^ There is no limit on the number of days for stagger. The only condition in regulation is 
that no single household’s issuance should exceed 40 days between issuances. 

Currently, benefit recipients may only be issued their benefits one time a month, or within 
40 days. 


Attachment 2 


September 8, 2014 

Audrey Rowe, 

Administrator, 

Food and Nutrition Service, 

Department of Agriculture, 

Alexandria, VA 

Docket No: FNS-2014-0030; Federal Register 45175 

RE: Request for Information: Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program 
(SNAP); Retailer Transaction Data 

Dear Administrator Rowe: 

On Monday, August 4, 2014, the United States Department of Agriculture 
(“USDA”), Food and Nutrition Service (“FNS”) published a Request for Information 
(“RFI”): Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program (“SNAP” or “the Program”); 
Retailer Transaction Data in the Federal Register A The RFI is being issued in re- 
sponse to a decision by the U.S. Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit,^ which held 
that annual SNAP retailer redemption data did not fall within the withholding ex- 
emption under the Freedom of Information Act (“FOIA”) and therefore must be dis- 
closed unless it qualifies for another FOIA exception. FNS recognizes that despite 
the court’s decision the agency must also consider whether this redemption data 
constitutes confidential business information. 

FMI appreciates the opportunity to comment on this important matter. 

FMI proudly advocates on behalf of the food retail industry. FMI’s U.S. members 
operate nearly 40,000 retail food stores and 25,000 pharmacies, representing a com- 
bined annual sales volume of almost $770 billion. Through programs in public af- 
fairs, food safety, research, education and industry relations, FMI offers resources 
and provides valuable benefits to more than 1,225 food retail and wholesale member 
companies in the United States and around the world. FMI membership covers the 
spectrum of diverse venues where food is sold, including single owner grocery stores, 
large multi-store supermarket chains and mixed retail stores. For more information, 
visit www.fmi.org and for information regarding the FMI foundation, visit 
www.fmifoundation.org. 

Background 

Food retailers who participate in SNAP are required to submit annual applica- 
tions, which are administered by FNS through its nationwide network of field of- 
fices. Any retailer that would like to accept SNAP benefits (EBT) must hold a valid 
permit and be licensed to participate in the Program. The submission of information 
is a mandatory pre-requisite for participation in SNAP. In 1978, ENS published a 
final rule affirming that the information furnished by food retailers was to remain 
confidential as required by section 9(c) of the Eood Stamp Act (“The Act”). On Feb- 
ruary 2011, Argus Leader, a South Dakota newspaper submitted a FOIA request for 
all SNAP authorized retailer redemption data from 2005-2010. Relying on the 1978 
rule, FNS denied the FOIA request prompting Argus Leader to challenge FNS’ in- 


179 Fed. Reg. 45175 (August 4, 2014). 

Argus Leader Media v. U.S. Department of Agriculture, 740 F.3d 1172 (8th Cir. 2014). 
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terpretation of the Act in a lawsuit. FNS’ position was initially upheld in the district 
court but was overturned by the Eighth Circuit on appeal. The Eighth Circuit held 
that the requested information did not fall within the withholding contemplated by 
Section 9(c) of the Act and therefore the requested information was not exempt from 
disclosure under Exemption 3. The court did not address whether the information 
would be exempt from disclosure under another provision of FOIA, specifically 
whether SNAP redemption data would constitute confidential business information 
under Exemption 4.® 

The SNAP Program Is a Crucial Safety Net for Low-Income Participants 

The supermarket industry, which FMI represents, is proud to be a private sector 
partner with Federal and state governments in an effective, efficient way to reduce 
hunger and improve access to healthy food for our nation’s poor. Serving 14% of the 
population, the SNAP program provides critical assistance to over 45 million people, 
almost Vz of whom are children.^ FMI members provide innumerable goods and 
services under SNAP and the government relies heavily on retailers accepting 
SNAP benefits to provide food for low-income recipients across the country. A large 
number of FMI members were SNAP-authorized retailers from 2005 through 2010 
and continue to support the program. In Fiscal Year 2013, supermarkets and super- 
stores redeemed a significant portion of all SNAP benefits.® FNS reports that in 
2013, almost $76 billion in client benefits were redeemed in the 252,962 partici- 
pating stores, farmers markets, and others authorized retailers who accept SNAP. 
FMI members are an integral part of SNAP-authorized retailers, without whom the 
program would not run as effectively. 

SNAP Retailer Redemption Data Should Not Be Disclosed Under FOIA Ex- 
emption 4 

The Freedom of Information Act (FOIA) provides that any person has a right, en- 
forceable in court, to obtain access to Federal agency records, except to the extent 
that such are protected from public disclosure by one of the nine exemptions pre- 
scribed in the Act. Exemption 4 under FOIA protects two distinct categories of infor- 
mation in Federal agency records: “trade secrets and commercial or financial infor- 
mation obtained from a person [that is] privileged or confidential.”® In reviewing 
the legislative history of Exemption 4, it is clear that the objective is to prohibit the 
public disclosure of confidential business information that would damage or disrupt 
a particular company or industry. Exemption 4 serves two very important interests: 
that of the government in efficient operation and the protection for those persons 
who submit financial or commercial data to government agencies from the competi- 
tive disadvantages which would result from its publication.'^ “The exemption affords 
protection to those submitters who are required to furnish financial information to 
the government by safeguarding them from the competitive disadvantages that 
could result from disclosure.” ® 

There was vast discussion about the importance of protecting this type of informa- 
tion during the 1963 FOIA hearings. For example, during hearings on S. 1666,5® 
a representative from the treasury stated that “we can see no reason for changing 
the ground rules of American business so that any person can force the government 
to reveal information which relates to the business activities of his competitor.” A 
member of the subcommittee which conducted the hearings raised the issue again 
with respect to Small Business Administration loan applications: “I am thinking of 
a situation, for example, where the company couldn’t qualify for funds, and they 
have exposed their predicament to the world and it might give competitors unfair 
advantage to know their weak condition at that time. I wonder if there might be 
some cases where it might be in the public interest if all the facts about a company 
were not made public.” In light of the context in which the exemption was drafted. 


3 5U.S.C. 552(b)(4). 

^“Putting Healthy Food Within Reach” USDA SNAP Report 2013. 

s/d. 

6 5U.S.C. 552(b)(4). 

Nat’l Parks & Conservation Ass’n v. Morton, 498 F.2d 765, 770, 162 U.S. App. D.C. 223 (D.C. 
Cir. 1974). 

^See Attorney General’s Memorandum for Heads of All Federal Departments and Agencies 
Regarding the Freedom of Information Act (Oct. 12, 2001), reprinted in FOIA Post (posted 10/ 
15/01) (recognizing fundamental societal value of “protecting sensitive business information”). 

SThe text of this hill, as introduced, appears in Hearings on S. 1666 Before the Suhcomm. 
on Administrative Practice and Procedure of the Senate Comm, on the Judiciary, 88th Cong., 
1st Sess. 1-2 (1964) (hereafter, 1963 Hearings). 

lo/d. 
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it is clear that individual SNAP retailer redemption data is the precise type of high- 
ly sensitive sales and profit data the exemption seeks to protect. 

SNAP Redemption Data Is Commereial Information Obtained from a Per- 
son 

If information relates to business or trade, courts have little difficulty in consid- 
ering it “commercial or financial.” The Court of Appeals for the District of Colum- 
bia Circuit has firmly held that these terms should be given their “ordinary mean- 
ings” and has specifically rejected the argument that the term “commercial” be con- 
fined to records that “reveal basic commercial operations,” holding instead that 
records are commercial so long as the submitter has a “commercial interest” in 
them. Individual SNAP redemption data constitutes commercial information be- 
cause retailers have a commercial or financial interest in sales information which 
directly relates to their business. 

For purposes of Exemption 4, the term “person” refers to individuals as well as 
to a wide range of entities, including corporations and state governments, who pro- 
vide information to the government. Courts have further expanded the reach of Ex- 
emption 4 to explain that it is “sufficiently broad to encompass financial and com- 
mercial information concerning a third party” and protection is therefore available 
regardless of whether the information pertains directly to the commercial interests 
of the party that provided it — as is typically the case — or pertains to the commercial 
interests of another, Participating SNAP retailers clearly fall within the definition 
of a person, which includes individuals and corporations who provide confidential 
information to the government in applications and annual SNAP redemption data. 
Thus, whether or not individual store SNAP redemption data is submitted directly 
by a retailer or is done through third-party EBT transactions, retailers would still 
be considered a person for purposes of Exemption 4. 

Individual Store SNAP Retail Redemption Data Is Commercial Information 

The second requirement under Exemption 4 requires the information submitted 
to be of a commercial nature. Under this prong, the person submitting the informa- 
tion to the government must show that they actually face competition. The food re- 
tail industry is a fiercely competitive market and supermarkets face meaningful 
day-to-day competition with their competitors who offer similar goods and services 
both within and outside certain geographical areas. Current profit margins in the 
industry are approximately one percent, on average, and individual retailers are 
constantly tr3dng to establish methods for increasing volume and sales to remain 
competitive. Intense competition over the past 2 decades in the U.S. food marketing 
system has spurred innovations and cost efficiencies. Consumers have access to 
a wider range of products, services, and store formats that appeal to their pref- 
erences for convenience and quality, The food retail industry is changing and has 
seen a recent shift from the traditional grocery store to other food retail formats. 
“In response to an eroding market share, traditional grocers are expanding the num- 
ber and types of product offerings, designing new store formats, and using innova- 
tive in-store technologies.” “Globalization has meant that domestic retailers face 
increasing competition from foreign retailers operating in the United States. As food 
companies strive to maintain market share in the domestic food economy, largely 
limited by population growth, consumers are the beneficiaries of this heightened 
competition through diverse product offerings, new and improved services, and com- 
petitive prices.” 


^^See, e.g., Dow Jones Co. v. FERC, 219 F.R.D. 167, 176 (C.D. Cal. 2002) (information relating 
“to business decisions and practices regarding the sale of power, and the operation and mainte- 
nance” of generators (quoting agency declaration). 

Citizen Health Research Group v. FDA, 704 F.2d 1280, 1290 (D.C. Cir. 1983). 

^^Nat’l Parks & Conservation Ass’n v. Morton, 498 F.2d 765, 770, 162 U.S. App. D.C. 223 
(D.C. Cir. 1974). 

^‘^Food Retailing Industry Speaks, Food Marketing Institute, 2013. 

Twenty Years of Competition Reshape the U.S. Food Marketing System, Stephen Martinez 
and Philip Kaufman, United State Department of Agriculture, Economic Research Service, April 
1, 2008. 

16 W. 

I’/d. 

18 W. 
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Individual Store SNAP Retail Redemption Data Constitutes Confidential 
Business Information 

The test for determining whether information is confidential has been adopted by 
the courts and is referred to as the National Parks testT® Information is “confiden- 
tial” under this prong if disclosure “is likely ... to cause substantial harm to the 
competitive position of the person from whom the information was obtained.”^® Ac- 
tual competitive harm need not be demonstrated for purposes of the competitive 
harm prong; rather, the evidence of “actual competition and a likelihood of substan- 
tial competitive injury” is all that need be shown.^i As stated above, food retailers 
face significant competition with very slim margins. FMI believes that individual 
store SNAP redemption data constitutes confidential business information, which, if 
disclosed, would result in significant competitive harm to the food retail industry 
and should therefore be withheld under Exemption 4 of FOIA. Numerous types of 
competitive injury have been identified by the courts as properly cognizable under 
the competitive harm prong, including the harms generally caused by disclosure of: 
“(1) detailed financial information, such as a company’s assets, liabilities, and net 
worth; (2) a company’s actual costs, break-even calculations, profits and profit 
rates; (3) data describing a company’s workforce that would reveal labor costs, profit 
margins, and competitive vulnerability; 23 (4) a company’s selling prices, purchase 
activity and freight charges; and (5)24 market share, type of product, and volume 
of sales.” 25 These last two competitive harms would clearly result from the required 
disclosure of store level SNAP redemption data. 

The disclosure of individual store SNAP redemption data is proprietary informa- 
tion that could be used by supermarkets to analyze a competitor’s current 
vulnerabilities, market share for SNAP participants and volume of sales that would 
result in significant harm to the competitive position of participating retailers. Dis- 
closure would provide companies with valuable insights into the operational 
strengths and weaknesses of their competitors resulting in selective pricing, market 
concentration, expansion plans and possible take-over bids facilitated by knowledge 
of the financial information sought. Suppliers, contractors, labor unions and credi- 
tors too could use such information to bargain for higher prices, wages or interest 
rates, while the competitor’s or suppliers unregulated information would not be 
similarly exposed.28 

FMI notes that the information sought by the Argus Leader is not of the type that 
is disclosed through any other required public filings. For example, public companies 
are only required to disclose total sales figures for the entire company, not store 
level information. lOKs and other financial filings do not disclose individual store 
sales, traffic numbers or store transactional information. Further, independent and 
non-public food retailers do not have to disclose overall or individual store sales at 
all. Disclosing SNAP redemption data for a non-public company would result in a 
significant departure from current practice and would provide competitors access to 
valuable, confidential sales data giving competitors a direct avenue into a private 
retailer’s earnings. FMI members are similarly concerned that if the type of propri- 
etary information sought is disclosed for a public company immediately prior to a 
quarterly filing with the SEC, investors and the public alike will use the valuable 
information to predict a company’s earnings resulting in market changes and fluc- 
tuation in stock price. 

Additionally, if individual SNAP data is disclosed, retailers will have prized infor- 
mation on redemption data geographically that could prompt and inform a competi- 
tor’s expansion strategy into new markets with a large number of SNAP recipients. 
For example, if a retailer discovers that their competitor redeems 60% of the total 
SNAP benefits in a particular area they could develop targeted marketing and busi- 
ness strategies to increase market share and convert current SNAP recipients. Fur- 
ther, our members are concerned that disclosure of individual store SNAP redemp- 
tion data could have a chilling effect on participation in the program by those most 
in need. In fact, some retailers indicate that the competitive harm caused by disclo- 


Parks & Conservation Ass’n v. Morton, 498 F.2d 765, 770, 162 U.S. App. D.C. 223 
(D.C. Cir. 1974). 

^oid. 

24See generally Public Citizen Health Research Group v. Food and Drug Admin., 704 F.2d 
1280, 1291 n.30 (D.C. Cir. 1983). 

22 See, e.g., Natl Parks, 547 F.2d at 684. 

23See, e.g., Westinghouse Elec. Corp. v. Schlesinger, 392 F. Supp. 1246, 1249 (E.D.Va. 1974), 
affd, 542 F.2d 1190 (4th Cir. 1976). 

^‘^Lion Raisins, 354 F.3d at 1081. 

25 Department of Justice Guide to the Freedom of Information Act (2008). 

^^Nafl Parks & Conservation Ass’n v. Morton, 498 F.2d 765, 770, 162 U.S. App. D.C. 223 
(D.C. Cir. 1974). 
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sure would lead to their departure from SNAP entirely. A large number of with- 
drawing SNAP retailers will ultimately result in diminished access for SNAP recipi- 
ents and consolidation of participating stores. 

The Disclosure of Individual Retailer SNAP Redemption Data Would Be 
Duplicative and Impose Unnecessary Costs in Government Administra- 
tion of the Program with Little Corresponding Benefit to the Public 

FMI urges FNS to consider the important role our members play in providing es- 
sential nutrition benefits to low-income populations. Public disclosure of individual 
retail SNAP redemption information would result in significant competitive harm to 
FMI members. It would create challenging and unnecessary burdens in administra- 
tion of the program and a potential reduction in the number of recipients and par- 
ticipating retailers while providing no additional savings or value to the program. 

FMI does not believe that disclosure of redemption data at the individual store 
level would improve the administration or enforcement of SNAP requirements. In 
the Act, Congress specifically limits disclosure of information received from appli- 
cants and participating SNAP retailers. USDA already publishes a state-by-state 
breakdown on the amount of benefits and percentage of authorized firms under 
SNAP. Additionally, existing USDA data breaks down reimbursement data by re- 
tailer type on an annual basis. There are 25 firm types, with classifications differen- 
tiated by sales volume, ratio of food sales, or whether firms specialize in one staple 
food group. Reporting and disclosing store level data on a monthly basis would sig- 
nificantly burden the administration of SNAP and would be an unfortunate use of 
such limited resources in administration and enforcement of the program. 

Disclosure would create an unprecedented and unreasonable public information 
request in violation of long standing practices and criteria under FOIA that is cer- 
tain to influence FOIA requests for years to come. FMI SNAP retailers are already 
required to meet stringent and comprehensive standards set by USDA to become au- 
thorized and therefore eligible to participate in the Program. Qualification is rig- 
orous and requires significant documentation that includes verification of tax re- 
turns and teix filings. Tax filings and individual sales data information by definition 
are: “(4) trade secrets and commercial or financial information obtained from a per- 
son and privileged or confidential;” as expressly exempted from public request at 
F0IA.2'? We respectfully submit that the USDA’s current policy of protecting the 
confidentiality of proprietary retailer financial information be maintained and, if 
needed, strengthened to clarify its policy in light of the Argus Leader litigation. 

Similarly, FMI believes that Congress did not intend for SNAP redemption data 
to be public information under Section 9(c) of the Act. FMI agrees with FNS’ inter- 
pretation and final rule codifying the interpretation that Section 9(c) prohibits the 
use or disclosure of “information furnished by firms, . . . including their redemption 
of coupons . . . except for purposes directly connected with the administration and 
enforcement of the Food Stamp Act and it’s corresponding regulations.” 

Should Aggregated Annual SNAP Redemption Data at the Individual Store 
Level be Released for Transparency Purposes? 

Transparency and public accountability are of the utmost importance for retailers 
and our customers. FMI members are responding by providing with increased access 
to information on food, nutrition and the products that they carry — one example 
being the industry’s voluntary Facts Up Front initiative to provide key information 
via icons on the front of packaging. Transparency that improves the efficiency of the 
program or the availability of important attributes of a product like nutrients or al- 
lergens may have value to customers and taxpayers. However, FMI does not see 
how disclosure of individual store SNAP redemption data will result in greater 
transparency in SNAP administration or greater value to customers, agencies or re- 
tailers. As stated above, the disclosure of the information sought will result in great- 
er costs and challenges for administering states without a corresponding benefit to 
the public. SNAP redemption data is already publicly available by retail sector, 
state and locality and the competitive harm that would result from disclosure 
strongly outweighs the potential for minimal benefit to the petitioner for use in a 
published story. 

FMI appreciates the opportunity to comment on this important matter. Please do 
not hesitate to contact me at sbarnes@fmi.org or (202) 220-0614 if you have any 
questions. 

Sincerely, 

Stephanie Barnes, 


275 U.S.C. 552(b)(4). 
Fed. Reg. 45175. 
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Regulatory Counsel. 

The Chairman. Thank you, Ms. Hanna. Mr. Wright, 5 minutes. 

STATEMENT OF JIMMY WRIGHT, OWNER, WRIGHT’S MARKET, 

OPELIKA, AL; ON BEHALF OF NATIONAL GROCERS 

ASSOCIATION 

Mr. Wright. Thank you. Congressman Rogers, for the kind intro- 
duction, and good morning, Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member Peter- 
son, and Members of the Committee. My name is Jimmy Wright, 
and I am the owner of Wright’s Market in Opelika, Alabama. It is 
an honor and privilege to be here with you today. I have been 
asked to testify today by the National Grocers Association on be- 
half of the independent supermarket community. The National 
Grocers Association is the national trade association representing 
the retailers and wholesalers that comprise the independent sector 
of the supermarket industry, including single full service super- 
markets, such as Wright’s Market, and multi-state regional chains. 
Wright’s Market is a family-owned business. We are a full service, 
22,000^' supermarket, and have accepted SNAP as a form of tender 
essentially since the store opened. Six of our 30 employees have 
worked at the store for over 20 years. We are very proud of our em- 
ployees, and feel grateful that many chose to start and grow their 
careers at Wright’s Market. 

Two years ago, in an effort to better serve our customers, we 
began a shuttle service we call Wright 2 You for those customers 
who are not able to get to the store due to the lack of transpor- 
tation. In addition, as we speak, we are launching an online order- 
ing and home delivery service for our customers. We want to help 
those where coming to the grocery store is no longer an option. In 
the future I hope to work to expand the online delivery service to 
the rural areas in the counties surrounding my store, and we need 
the support of USDA to help facilitate that work, especially in the 
area of technology. As Congressman Rogers mentioned, I am proud 
to work with Focused Community Strategies out of Atlanta, and in 
2015 I worked with them to open the Carver Neighborhood Market 
in an area that was previously a food desert. Prior to the opening 
of Carver, the nearest supermarket was 3 miles away, a 3 hour 
round trip bus ride for many of the residents of the neighborhood. 

Thirty-seven percent of the retail sales at Wright’s Market, and 
25 percent of retail sales at Carver Neighborhood Market, are gen- 
erated by customers using SNAP benefits. I believe it is an impor- 
tant program that helps families. Many SNAP customers in my 
store, especially elderly, struggle with the realization that they 
may need help, and enroll in the program. At Wright’s Market we 
work to serve the SNAP customer with the same level of service 
and respect as we do anyone else. I know they do the same at 
Carver. 

Carver Neighborhood Market had a difficult time getting their 
SNAP license. To me, this represents a problem with how retailer 
applications are processed. This is a store that is servicing an eco- 
nomically depressed area in a food desert. Representatives from 
Carver had their SNAP application pending for 2 months without 
response from the USDA. NGA got involved in the process, and 
was able to help get the application approved after 3 additional 
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weeks of processing time. I understand and appreciate that USDA 
does not, and should not, grant SNAP license to all businesses that 
request them, but I do believe that almost a 3 month wait time for 
approval, especially for a store opening in a food desert, is too long. 
I would encourage USDA to consider having a different application 
process for applicants moving to a food desert in order to expedite 
the process. 

It is also important for USDA to become more efficient in proc- 
essing the applications for supermarket owners in good standing 
with the program who are opening additional store locations. NGA 
appreciates the work USDA is currently undertaking to make this 
process more efficient for those operators with over ten stores. I 
would ask them to also prioritize streamlining the process for those 
operators in good standing who own less than ten stores. In re- 
gards to the administration of the SNAP Program, in 2013 Ala- 
bama moved to a staggered SNAP benefit scheduled. Benefits were 
staggered over 20 days of the month, rather than the previous 14 
day period. Since these benefits were staggered, we can expect 
steady customer traffic throughout the month. Prior to this change, 
it was a challenge to keep items in stock when all recipients re- 
ceived their benefits on a shorter cycle. 

In the future, I would also ask that there be a focus on the elder- 
ly as it relates to SNAP benefits. As the generation of baby 
boomers becomes a larger percentage of our nation’s elderly popu- 
lation, I am concerned for many of them in regards to the increas- 
ing cost of medicine, and having enough money for food. My wife 
is a physician, and she sees patients having to make a choice be- 
tween food and medicine, as they cannot afford both. These citizens 
come from a generation where you did not ask for help. I would ask 
you all to look for a way to reach out to these people. Find a way 
to make the SNAP application process one that helps us take care 
of the people who have taken care of us. The SNAP Program, in 
my opinion, is one of the most important and efficient programs 
our nation offers. In our own business, it creates jobs. In our com- 
munity, it helps those who are in need. 

In closing, I would encourage any of you who have questions 
about SNAP at the retailer level to visit an independent super- 
market in your district. There are independent operators in every 
Congressional district, and visiting a store is a wonderful way to 
learn more about how the program works from a retailer perspec- 
tive. I am grateful for the opportunity to testify here today, and I 
appreciate your oversight of the program, your service, and your 
leadership to our nation. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Wright follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Jimmy Weight, Owner, Wright’s Market, Opelika, AL; 

ON Behalf of National Grocers Association 

Good morning Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member Peterson, and Members of the 
Committee. My name is Jimmy Wright, and I am the owner of Wright’s Market in 
Opelika, Alabama. It is an honor and a privilege to be here with you today. 

I have been asked to testify today by the National Grocers Association on behalf 
of the independent supermarket community. The National Grocers Association is 
the national trade association representing the retailers and wholesalers that com- 
prise the independent sector of the supermarket industry, including single full serv- 
ice supermarkets such as Wright’s Market, and multi-state regional chains. The 
independent supermarket industry is accountable for close to one percent of the na- 
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tion’s overall economy and responsible for generating $131 billion in sales, 944,000 
jobs, $30 billion in wages, and $27 billion in taxes. Defined as a privately held, fam- 
ily owned, or employee owned business, independent supermarket operators run 
businesses of all formats and sizes, serving a wide range of customers in their local 
communities. Having often been in business for generations, independent grocers 
are dedicated to their customers, associates and communities. 

I have served as a member of the NGA Board of Directors since 2012. I also serve 
as the President of the Opelika Community Development Corporation, and have 
previously served on the Board of Directors for the Opelika Chamber of Commerce, 
East Alabama Services for the Elderly, and the Miracle League. My wife Susan, 
daughter Emily, and I are members of the First Baptist Church of Opelika. 

Wright’s Market is a family owned business. My store originally opened as a small 
2,100^' convenience store in 1973. I worked there as a student in high school, and 
purchased the store from my previous employer in 1997. My store has expanded 
over the years to its current size of 22,000^'. We are a full service supermarket and 
have accepted SNAP as a form of tender essentially since the store opened. We have 
32 employees, 18 of which are full time. Six of our employees have worked at the 
store for over 20 years. We are very proud of our employees and feel grateful that 
many chose to start and grow their careers at Wright’s Market. Our employees and 
our connection with the community make me proud to run this business. We regu- 
larly donate to community causes, not only financially, but also with time spent 
working with various organizations in our community to make Opelika a better city 
for all. Independent grocers are uniquely positioned to serve their communities, and 
I am grateful to have the opportunity to give back in many different ways to my 
hometown. 

Two years ago, in an effort to better serve our customers, we began a shuttle serv- 
ice we called “Wright 2 U” for those customers who were unable to get to the store 
due to lack of transportation. In addition, as we speak, we are launching an online 
ordering and home delivery service for our customers. We hope to use this program 
to reach those who are physically homebound. We want to help those where coming 
to the grocery store is no longer an option. 

In 2012, I formed a relationship with Focused Community Strategies (ECS), an 
Atlanta based nonprofit ministry that is working to revitalize a neighborhood in 
south Atlanta. In 2015, I worked with them to open the Carver Neighborhood Mar- 
ket in an area that was previously a food desert. ECS wanted to convert an old 
thrift store into a small grocery store. Prior to the opening of Carver Neighborhood 
Market, the nearest supermarket was 3 miles away. This short distance was often 
a 3 hour round trip bus ride for many residents of the neighborhood. From the be- 
ginning, we knew we would struggle with supplying the store. Contracting with a 
traditional wholesaler wasn’t going to be an option available to Carver since the pro- 
jected sale volume of the store would be fairly low in comparison to a larger store, 
so I offered to serve as their supplier. I have one truck that travels between Opelika 
and Atlanta to deliver to Carver Market. With Wright’s Market’s buying volume, it 
allows Carver Market to offer products to the residents of the neighborhood at af- 
fordable prices. This helps solve the two biggest issues in the food deserts of Amer- 
ica — accessibility and affordability. 

Thirty-seven point one percent of retail sales at Wright’s Market and 25% of the 
retail sales at Carver Neighborhood Market are generated by customers using SNAP 
benefits. I believe it is an important program that helps families. From my perspec- 
tive, for the most part, SNAP recipients are very efficient shoppers. They try to use 
the benefits allocated to them to purchase as much food as possible for their fami- 
lies. While we do hear stories about some who may take advantage of the program, 
that is, in our view, a very small portion of those who receive the benefits. Many 
SNAP customers in my store, especially the elderly, struggle with the realization 
that they need help and must enroll in the program. I believe that, overall, the pro- 
gram serves a great purpose for families, especially children and the elderly who 
are in need. At Wright’s Market, we work to serve the SNAP customer with the 
same level of service and respect as we do anyone else. I know they do the same 
at Carver Neighborhood Market. 

Carver Neighborhood Market had a difficult time getting their SNAP license. To 
me, this represents a problem with how retailer applications are processed. This is 
a store that is servicing an economically depressed area in a food desert. Participa- 
tion in the program was and is essential to Carver’s success. Representatives from 
Carver had their SNAP application pending for 2 months without response from the 
USDA. NGA got involved in the process and was able to help get the application 
approved after about 3 additional weeks of processing time. 

I understand and appreciate that the USDA does not and should not grant SNAP 
licenses to all businesses that request them. But I do believe that an almost 3 
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month wait time for approval, especially for a store opening in a food desert, is too 
long. Carver was unable to open prior to receiving their license since so many mem- 
bers of the community they serve are SNAP recipients. I would encourage the USDA 
to consider having a different application process for applicants moving into a food 
desert in order to expedite that process. These business owners are working against 
many obstacles in order to open supermarkets in these under-serviced areas. I 
would like to see the USDA be a better partner in this regard. 

It is also important for the USDA to become more efficient in processing applica- 
tions for supermarket owners in good standing with the program who are opening 
additional store locations. It seems inefficient to force those retailers who are in 
good standing to go through the same application process as those stores that are 
coming on the program for the first time. NGA has worked with stores that have 
been SNAP retailers for over 30 years without incident and still have to go through 
the same long application process when opening an additional location. NGA appre- 
ciates the work the USDA is currently undertaking to make this process more effi- 
cient for those operators with over ten stores, but would ask them to also prioritize 
streamlining this process for those operators in good standing who own less than 
ten stores. We would appreciate any improvements the USDA can make to ease this 
process in the future. 

With regards to the administration of the SNAP program, in 2013 Alabama 
moved to a staggered SNAP benefit schedule. Benefits are staggered over 20 days 
of the month rather than the previous 14 day period. The first day benefits are 
issued is the 4th of each month and the last day is the 23rd. This has been a tre- 
mendously helpful change in policy for retailers. Since these benefits are staggered, 
we can expect steady customer traffic throughout the month. Prior to this change, 
it was a challenge to keep items in stock when all recipients received their benefits 
on a shorter cycle. I am appreciative that the Alabama Department of Human Re- 
sources has made this change. 

In addition, I can say that we did notice a decrease in participant’s stories about 
people committing fraud in the program when it changed from paper stamps to an 
EBT card. We also saw a huge increase in efficiencies at the store level. I no longer 
have to have a member of our team stamp the paper vouchers and physically take 
them to the bank to be reimbursed for those purchases. Having the system auto- 
mated and integrated with our other electronic payments has made all the dif- 
ference in helping improve the program for the participant and the retailer partner. 
With that said, I also believe strongly that any and all fraud in the program should 
not be tolerated, on either the retailer or participant level, and should be pursued 
aggressively by the USDA. 

In the future, I hope to work to expand our online delivery service to the rural 
areas in the counties surrounding my store. Many of these areas are without access 
to fresh foods and I believe we can solve that issue by making regular deliveries 
into those areas. I would appreciate the support of the USDA to help facilitate that 
work, especially in the area of technology. We need to be able to accept and process 
SNAP benefit cards on-site at customers’ homes or in a central delivery location. 

In the future, I would also ask that there is a focus on the elderly as it relates 
to SNAP benefits. As the generation of Baby Boomers becomes a larger percentage 
of our nation’s elderly population, I am concerned for many of them in regards to 
the increasing cost of medicine and having enough money for food. As I work in our 
community, I meet many elderly people who are struggling financially. My wife is 
a physician and she sees patients having to make a choice between food and medi- 
cine, as they cannot afford both. These citizens come from a generation where you 
did not ask for help. Many of them struggle with the fact that they are not able 
to care for themselves. These people have worked hard all their lives, paid their 
taxes, built our communities, served our country, and now find themselves strug- 
gling for the basic necessities of life. I would ask you all to look for a way to reach 
out to these people. Find a way to make the SNAP application process one that 
helps us take care of the people who have taken care of us. 

The SNAP program, in my opinion, is one of the most important and efficient pro- 
grams our nation offers. In our own business, it creates jobs. In our community, it 
helps those who are in need. I appreciate your oversight of the program and your 
service and leadership of our nation. 

The Chairman. Thank you, Mr. Wright. Mr. Beech, 5 minutes. 
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STATEMENT OF DOUGLAS M. BEECH, J.D., LEGAL COUNSEL 

AND DIRECTOR OF GOVERNMENT RELATIONS, CASEY’S 

GENERAL STORES, INC., ANKENY, lA; ON BEHALF OF 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CONVENIENCE STORES 

Mr. Beech. Chairman Conaway, Ranking Member Peterson, and 
Members of the Committee, thank you for giving me this oppor- 
tunity to testify regarding the Supplemental Nutrition Assistance 
Program, or SNAP. My name is Doug Beech, and I am Legal Coun- 
sel and Director of Government Relations for Casey’s General 
Stores. Headquartered in Iowa, Casey’s has 1,931 stores spread 
throughout 14 midwestern states, and employs approximately 
34,000 people. Casey’s is a member of the National Association of 
Convenience Stores. 

Our stores are fixtures in local communities not only because of 
the products and services we provide, because of the employment 
opportunities we offer. Fifty-seven percent of our stores are located 
in towns of 5,000 people or less, so we serve rural America. Casey’s 
is a proud participant of SNAP. Virtually all of our 1,931 stores 
participate in the program, and we process roughly 5.5 million 
SNAP transactions every year. Half of our stores are open 24 
hours, 7 days a week so we can provide SNAP and non-SNAP cus- 
tomers with geographic convenience and extended hours in which 
to shop for food. In fact, approximately 220 of our stores are located 
in communities where we are the only business where SNAP recipi- 
ents can redeem their benefits in the community, the only place 
they can get bread and milk. 

Unfortunately, on February 17, the Food and Nutrition Service 
proposed a new rule regarding SNAP retailer eligibility require- 
ments that will push all of the Casey’s stores, and tens of thou- 
sands of small retailers, out of SNAP. The proposed rule would 
change the definitions of staple foods that stores must carry in 
order to participate in SNAP. It would change the number of staple 
foods that stores must have on their shelves at all times in order 
to qualify for the program. And the rule would impose arbitrary 
disqualification from the program for all stores that sell too many 
heated foods. I will briefly explain the problems from this part of 
the rule. 

The rule makes changes to the definition of staple foods to ex- 
clude multiple food items, such as stews, soups, and frozen dinners, 
allowing them to be counted towards our stocking requirements. 
Large numbers of the basic items that stores of all kinds sell have 
multiple ingredients in them. These foods have been treated as sta- 
ple foods for a long time, and American consumers are provided 
savings and convenience in food preparation. The proposal would 
require retailers to publicly display at all times at least six units 
of every one of seven single food ingredients, and varieties in four 
staple food categories, a total of 168 items to qualify for the pro- 
gram. Practically speaking, Casey’s, and most convenience stores, 
will have to stock far more than 168 items to remain in compliance 
for the items we sell each week. 

Casey’s stores are larger than average convenience stores, and 
have very limited storage space. It is our practice to only have two 
units of a particular item on a shelf at a given time. This is gen- 
erally because we don’t have room for more. We are limited by our 
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distribution practices. We only deliver to our stores once a week, 
and use store-driven data to determine how many units of a par- 
ticular item to deliver to each store in order to maximize sales, and 
minimize spoilage. This proposal will mean either the stores leave 
the program, or more food will spoil or be wasted before it can be 
sold, or both. 

In addition to the stocking requirements, the proposal’s change 
to the definition of variety will cause problems. The new definition 
would say that two types of the same items, like two kinds of 
meats, are no longer varieties of staple food, but just one variety. 
For example, sliced ham and bacon would be one item. This dra- 
matically changes the qualifications for SNAP retailers. To meet 
the variety requirements in the meat category alone, Casey’s would 
have to stock items, like duck and lamb, t^hat we don’t stock today 
because they don’t sell. 

On top of these problems, the proposal says that if a SNAP re- 
tailer has 15 percent or more of its total food sales in items that 
are cooked or heated before or after the purchase, the retailer 
would be automatically ineligible to participate in SNAP. That is 
true even if the heated foods are sold exclusively to all non-SNAP 
customers, or if the heated foods are sold by a separate business, 
like a fast food entity, that just happens to operate out of our 
space. This provision alone will knock out virtually all 1,931 of our 
stores from the program. Not only would this be a loss for our com- 
pany, but it would be a loss for the customers that rely on our busi- 
ness. 

If a chain like Casey’s can’t meet this requirement, we believe 
that the whole industry won’t. So we would ask that you keep eligi- 
bility for customers like us, and I hope that we don’t make these 
changes. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Beech follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Douglas M. Beech, J.D., Legal Counsel and Director 

OF Government Relations, Casey’s General Stores, Inc., Ankeny, IA; on 

Behalf of National Association of Convenience Stores 

The Past, Present, Future of SNAP: Retailers Are Critical Partners in Car- 
rying Out the Program 

My name is Douglas M. Beech. I am the Legal Counsel and Director of Govern- 
ment Relations for Casey’s General Stores, Inc. (“Casey’s”) and I appreciate the op- 
portunity to appear before you today to share my views regarding the Supplemental 
Nutrition Assistance Program (“SNAP” or “the Program”). 

I am testifying today on behalf of the National Association of Convenience Stores 
(“NACS”). NACS is an international trade association representing more than 2,200 
retail and 1,800 supplier company members in the convenience and petroleum re- 
tailing industry. NACS member companies do business in nearly 50 countries world- 
wide, with the majority of members based in the United States. In 2015, the indus- 
try employed more than 21/2 million workers and generated $574.8 billion in total 
sales, representing approximately 3.2 percent of the United States’ GDP — or $1 of 
every $30 spent. The majority of the industry’s 154,000 -h stores consist of small, 
independent operators. More than 70 percent of the industry is composed of compa- 
nies that operate ten stores or fewer, and 63 percent of them operate a single store. 
While many people associate convenience stores with gasoline sales, in-store sales 
are becoming an increasingly significant portion of our business and account for Vs 
of our industry’s gross profit dollars. 

Casey’s General Stores, Inc. is headquartered in Ankeny, Iowa. What started off 
as a small family run business has turned into a multi-state chain with a total of 
1,931 stores spread throughout Arkansas, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Ten- 
nessee, and Wisconsin employing approximately 34,000 people. Our stores are im- 
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portant fixtures in local communities not only because of the products and services 
we provide but also because of the employment opportunities we offer. Fifty-seven 
percent of our stores are in towns of 5,000 people or less and 25 percent of our 
stores are in towns of 5,000 to 20,000 people. Our stores are famous for selling not 
only traditional grocery items, but also pizza and other prepared foods. In fact, ap- 
proximately 40 percent of our total food sales come from prepared food items. 
Casey’s looks forward to continued growth. Over the last 5 fiscal years we have 
added 170 newly constructed sites and acquired 214 additional locations. In Fiscal 
Year 2016, Casey’s hopes to build or acquire approximately 80 stores and complete 
100 major store remodels. In February of this year, Casey’s marked its continued 
growth by opening its second distribution center, located in Terre Haute, Indiana. 

Due to Casey’s presence in rural towns and cities throughout the Midwest, we un- 
derstand the important role convenience stores and other small format retailers play 
in providing food to low-income families through the Supplemental Nutrition Assist- 
ance Program (“SNAP” or the “Program”). For this reason, Casey’s is particularly 
concerned with the February 17th proposed rule put forth by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture’s (“USDA”) Food and Nutrition Service (“FNS” or “Agency”). This pro- 
posed rule will alter the eligibility requirements that retailers must meet to partici- 
pate in the Program, and would push all of our stores — and tens of thousands of 
other small format retailers — out of SNAP. Below, I offer more detailed comments 
about our role in the Program and the potential consequences of the proposed rule. 

I. Casey’s Is a Proud and Valuable Participant in SNAP 

Casey’s stores have been participating in SNAP for over 30 years. Of our 1,931 
stores, virtually all are authorized and do accept SNAP customers. In fact, Casey’s 
stores process roughly 5.5 million SNAP transactions per year. Most of our licensing 
goes through the FNS office near the District of Columbia, and we have never had 
any problems with that process or working with FNS. 

Our stores, and convenience stores throughout the country, provide consumers 
with convenient locations and extended hours in which to shop for food. Approxi- 
mately V 2 of our stores are open 24 hours per day, 7 days a week — so we are always 
accessible for customers to come in to purchase food items they may need, whenever 
they need them. As mentioned above, a majority of Casey’s stores are located in 
communities with a population of 5,000 or less, and many of these communities do 
not have larger format retailers like grocery stores in their town. While this can also 
be the case in urban communities, Casey’s experience exemplifies the trend in rural 
communities. Convenience stores like Casey’s are frequently the only source of many 
grocery items in these communities and the only location where SNAP recipients can 
redeem their benefits. 

By participating in the Program, our stores serve as an essential access point for 
SNAP recipients. We enable recipients to purchase a wide variety of foods that Con- 
gress has determined may be purchased with SNAP benefits. Casey’s has deter- 
mined that up to 220 of our stores are the only location in the community where 
SNAP recipients can redeem their benefits and in many other communities we are 
the only location to use SNAP benefits after a late work shift ends or before one 
begins. Accordingly, having Casey’s in the Program saves many SNAP recipients’ 
time and resources by not having to travel outside their home community to pick 
up such items as bread and milk. 

In addition, Casey’s works hard to ensure the integrity of the Program. As a so- 
phisticated SNAP participant, Casey’s utilizes a modern point of sale system, which 
differentiates between almost 2,900 SNAP-eligible products we sell and our SNAP- 
ineligible products at the checkout, to ensure that only permissible products are 
purchased with SNAP benefits. Every day, Casey’s stores and employees strive to 
make the shopping experience of all its customers, including a significant number 
of SNAP beneficiaries, efficient and pleasant. Although Casey’s hopes that one day 
no Americans will be food-insecure and SNAP will become obsolete, until that day 
comes, we hope to remain an active participant in SNAP in order to provide impor- 
tant food access to thousands of citizens who need it. 

II. FNS’ Retailer Eligibility Proposed Rule Will Push Almost All of Our 
Stores Out of SNAP 

On February 17, 2016, USDA’s FNS issued a proposed rule that would signifi- 
cantly modify retailer eligibility requirements in SNAP. The proposal is intended to 
implement updated “Depth of Stock” requirements contained in the Agriculture Act 
of 2014, commonly known as the 2014 Farm Bill. 

As this Committee is well-aware, during negotiations over the 2014 Farm Bill, 
Congress recognized the important role that small format retailers play in SNAP, 
particularly their role as access points for SNAP beneficiaries. After extensive nego- 
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tiations between lawmakers and stakeholders, Congress adopted changes to the so- 
called “depth of stock” requirements — the requirements that address the amount 
and variety of food a retailer must have in stock to participate in SNAP as a retail 
food store. By enacting these provisions, Congress sought to increase choices for 
SNAP beneficiaries while ensuring that those enhanced depth of stock requirements 
were not unduly burdensome for retailers. Congress recognized that unduly burden- 
some eligihility requirements would hurt small businesses and result in restricted 
access for SNAP beneficiaries. NACS — and Casey’s — supported this compromise and 
supported the final 2014 Farm Bill. 

The proposed rule would codify the updated depth of stock requirements as con- 
tained in the 2014 Farm Bill. These provisions, which were based on the existing 
definitions of staple foods, require retailers to offer at least seven different varieties 
of food items in each of the four staple food categories, including one perishable item 
in three of those categories. This was the compromise reached by Congress and 
broadly supported as a way to increase nutritional choices for SNAP recipients with- 
out overburdening small retailers. However, FNS went far beyond Congressional in- 
tent in its proposed rule and included several additional provisions that will push 
Casey’s stores and tens of thousands of other small format retailers out of the Pro- 
gram. 

Under the proposal, the definition of a retail food store is modified to exclude any 
retail outlet with more than 15% of its total food sales in items that are “cooked 
or heated on site before or after purchase.” This measure applies to all food sales — 
not just SNAP food sales. And, this exclusion applies even to separate companies 
doing business under the same roof, such as a Subway or other fast food franchise 
that has a point of sale in the same building as a convenience store. If two food 
businesses operate under the same roof, FNS will consider their total food sales 
jointly to determine whether that 15 percent threshold is met. Unlike other conven- 
ience stores where they may have a separate food franchise doing business under 
the same roof, Casey’s prepared foods are sold in our store along with our tradi- 
tional grocery items. Nevertheless, this provision alone would disqualify vir- 
tually all of Casey’s stores from participating in SNAP. Even though SNAP 
recipients cannot redeem their benefits on hot foods, this provision would penalize 
us for meeting our non-SNAP customers’ desire for prepared foods. 

Frankly, what foods we sell to non-SNAP customers should not be FNS’ concern. 
They don’t regulate those sales and those customers would be offended to know that 
FNS wants to penalize them (and us) for buying prepared food in our stores. And 
make no mistake; this would penalize all our customers, not just SNAP customers. 
If you take away our SNAP customers, that reduces our business and changes our 
economic model. That can mean fewer stores and jobs in many small towns. To 
make those negative changes based on sales that the Federal Government has noth- 
ing to do with makes no sense. 

In addition to this 15 percent prepared foods threshold, the proposed rule makes 
several significant changes to the stocking requirements that would make it very 
difficult for Casey’s stores or any other small stores to continue to participate in 
SNAP. For example, the proposed rule would alter the definition of “staple foods” 
to exclude multiple ingredient items — such as soups, stews, and frozen dinners — 
from being counted towards depth of stock requirements. While these foods would 
remain acceptable items for participants to purchase with their SNAP benefits, they 
have long been treated as staple foods. For many families, of course, these are sta- 
ple foods. Have you ever prepared a frozen meal for yourself or your family? Have 
you made them a can of soup? FNS is now tr^ng to tell you that isn’t good enough. 
We all know these are foods we eat and families around the country eat them. There 
is absolutely nothing wrong with that. 

And, there is nothing inherently healthier about single ingredient foods — like a 
bag of flour — than multiple ingredient foods. Yogurt with fruit, packaged salads, 
mixed vegetables, fruit salads, and many more are multiple ingredient items. The 
fact that more than one thing is in there does not make those items less healthy, 
but it can make it easier for someone to turn them into a meal. Perhaps FNS would 
like a world in which SNAP beneficiaries could spend all day preparing meals from 
scratch for their families. But that is not the world in which Americans live today — 
whether they participate in SNAP or not. American families want convenient foods 
that are easy to prepare. Casey’s and other convenience stores provide those foods. 

A large percentage of the traditional grocery items that Casey’s stores stock are 
multiple ingredient items. A change in the definition of “staple foods” to exclude 
these items from the depth of stock requirements only serves to make it more dif- 
ficult for Casey’s and other small format retailers to participate in the Program. 

If this were not enough, FNS also proposes to require retailers to publicly display 
at least six stocking units for each of the seven single-ingredient food varieties in 
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all four staple food categories, a total of 168 items, to qualify for the program. In 
reality, a retailer must stock far more than these 168 items since the retailer would 
need to replace any item that is purchased in order to remain in compliance with 
the regulations. As a practical matter, Casey’s — and most convenience stores — will 
have difficulty complying with this requirement. In fact, many larger stores such as 
groceries have times when they run low on particular foods before they get their 
next delivery. Should those difficulties, including at times when there is unusually 
high demand for particular foods, disqualify stores from SNAP? 

On average, Casey’s stores are between 2,5002' and 4,0002', and there is limited 
storage space outside of the store floor. With this in mind, it is our practice to store 
approximately two units of a particular item on a shelf at any given time. Frankly, 
we don’t have room to put six of every SNAP required item on a shelf. We don’t 
tend to do that even for some of our fastest-selling items. There just isn’t enough 
space. And, we’re among the largest stores in our industry. I believe it would be 
extremely difficult for any convenience store, and even small grocers, to ensure that 
it stocks 168 of exactly the right combination of staple items at all times. 

Even though we are a vertically integrated company and self-supply and dis- 
tribute, our distribution practices conform to industry averages — and our stores only 
get deliveries one time per week. We use store-driven data to determine how many 
units of a particular item to deliver to each store each week in order to meiximize 
sales and minimize spoilage. We will not be able to deliver and stock extra items 
solely for the purpose of meeting the SNAP stocking requirements, particularly in 
light of the proposed definition of “variety,” which does not reflect economic reality 
or American eating habits. And, because many of these products will need to be per- 
ishable, we would need to stock so many items to make up for the ones we sold be- 
fore the next delivery that we would end up spoiling and wasting a lot of food. 

In addition, FNS has proposed to change the meaning of the term “variety” in a 
way that will make it even more difficult for small format retailers to meet the 
depth of stock requirements. FNS’ rule says that two different varieties of a food 
will no longer count as two different varieties of staple foods. For example, two 
meats from the same animal — sliced ham and bacon or roast beef and ground beef — 
would no longer count as different “varieties” for retailer eligibility requirements. 
This is absurd and fundamentally changes the way the Program has always worked. 
In order to meet the requirements for variety in the “meat, poultry, or fish” cat- 
egory, for example, FNS has listed duck, catfish, shrimp, lamb, and tofu as accept- 
able variety options. Without listing those types of items, it’s hard to see how a re- 
tailer could stock seven different varieties in the meat group with FNS’ odd, new 
definition. Casey’s — and many of the supermarkets in the state we operate — doesn’t 
stock lamb, duck or tofu today, because such items do not sell. If we have to stock 
those items, we will be forced to cede shelf space to those items at the expense of 
better selling items. This applies to all of the staple food categories. Having two va- 
rieties of hard cheeses, for example, no longer will count as two varieties of staple 
foods. Having two varieties of bread from the same type of flour — such as sliced 
white bread and hamburger rolls — will no longer count as two varieties of staple 
foods. The list of absurdities grows with every example. 

If FNS has to count tofu as a staple meat in our stores in Iowa to try to make 
its new rules sound plausible, that is a good indication that something is seriously 
wrong. Trying to comply with this odd change of definitions will mean huge losses 
of sales of more popular items and significant spoilage costs as FNS’ favored foods 
go bad on our shelves. 

To summarize, under FNS’ ill-advised proposed rule, Casey’s will be required to 
stock at least six stocking units of seven single-ingredient varieties of staple foods 
in each of the four staple food categories, including one perishable item in at least 
three of the categories — an unwieldy task. In proposing these requirements, FNS 
went far beyond the compromise reached by Congress, and the end result will be 
the elimination of tens of thousands of convenience stores from the Program. This 
includes the elimination of all Casey’s stores as SNAP retailers. If a larger 
sophisticated chain like Casey’s will not be able to comply with this proposal, I find 
it hard to believe that any single-store operators or small chains could. 

While the loss of Casey’s participation in SNAP would be unfortunate for our com- 
pany, more importantly, it would be detrimental to SNAP recipients who rely on our 
stores to redeem their benefits. It will be these recipients who face increased travel 
and convenience burdens, and possibly the complete loss of access to the food they 
need. Our company located stores in smaller communities for a reason — because we 
knew those communities needed a retail food store. Since then, we have gotten to 
know our customers and truly become a fixture in those communities. It is disheart- 
ening to consider the potential effects of FNS’ proposed rule on those communities 
and the low-income Americans who are seeking to provide food for their families. 
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In the 2014 Farm Bill, Congress properly balanced the need to increase food 
choices for SNAP recipients while ensuring small format retailers could participate 
as SNAP retailers. FNS has gone far beyond the compromise made by Congress and 
is endangering the Program and the people who rely on it for their food. 

The Chairman. Thank you, Mr. Beech. Mr. Martincich? 

STATEMENT OF CARL MARTINCICH, VICE PRESIDENT OF 

HUMAN RESOURCES AND GOVERNMENT AFFAIRS, LOVE’S 

TRAVEL STOPS AND COUNTRY STORES, OKLAHOMA CITY, 

OK; ON BEHALF OF NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TRUCK 

STOP OPERATORS (NATSO) REPRESENTING AMERICA’S 

TRAVEL PLAZAS AND TRUCKSTOPS 

Mr. Martincich. Good morning, Chairman Conaway, Ranking 
Member Peterson, and Members of the Committee. I am Carl 
Martincich, the Vice President of Human Resources and Govern- 
ment Affairs with Love’s Travel Stops and Country Stores, 
headquartered in Oklahoma City. I am honored to testify today on 
behalf of the National Association of Truck Stop Operators, but I 
am also here representing our customers. It is important to begin 
by discussing the business model under which truckstops operate, 
as well as the vital and growing role that we play in the SNAP 
Program. 

Our industry is diverse and evolving. Every location includes 
multiple profit centers, from fuel sales and auto repair and supply 
shops, to hotels, sit down restaurants, quick service restaurants, 
food courts, and convenience stores. Truck stops that once tailored 
exclusively to truck drivers now cater to the entire traveling public, 
and the local populations that live in close proximity to the travel 
center location. 

Many NATSO members’ convenience stores redeem SNAP bene- 
fits. Because we are typically located in rural areas with few other 
places for disadvantaged residents to purchase food, SNAP con- 
sumers often rely on our stores. If we did not participate in SNAP, 
many program beneficiaries would be forced to travel long dis- 
tances to purchase eligible products. This would be not only incon- 
venient, but for many of our customers, virtually impossible, as 
many SNAP recipients do not have a reliable means of transpor- 
tation. 

Our experience with SNAP today is excellent. There are very few 
administrative complexities or glitches, and USDA staff is profes- 
sional and helpful. By the end of this year, my company will have 
over 400 locations in 40 states to redeem SNAP. When it comes to 
providing healthy food options, we have always been on the cutting 
edge of the industry. Today we offer a wide variety of fresh, 
healthy food items. We do this because our customers demand it, 
and we respond to our customers. 

However, as a staunch supporter of our customers, and the 
SNAP Program, Love’s is extremely concerned with the USDA’s re- 
cently proposed SNAP rule, which is completely incompatible with 
our business model. For example, it includes a provision stipulating 
that no more than 15 percent of a SNAP retailer’s total food sales 
can be for items that are cooked or heated on-site. A fundamental 
feature of travel plazas is that we have both convenience stores 
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and restaurants at one location, open 24 hours a day. This is inte- 
gral to our business model. 

Only the convenience stores at our travel plazas redeem SNAP 
benefits. Our restaurants do not. Nonetheless, the proposed rule 
would combine food sales across all of these different food serving 
entities, and impose a 15 percent cap on food sales for items cooked 
or heated on site. Virtually no truckstop would satisfy this criteria. 
This would not further the program’s purpose to provide access to 
healthy food choices for the nation’s most vulnerable citizens. In 
fact, it threatens the achievement of this purpose by permitting 
USDA to make arbitrary decisions, denying qualified retailers’ ap- 
plications. This, in turn, denies SNAP customers a convenient 
source for food. 

If one of our convenience stores is eligible to participate in SNAP 
based on USDA’s guidelines, it should not be rendered ineligible 
simply because we also operate a restaurant adjacent to that store. 
In addition, the proposed rule contains a number of provisions re- 
vising SNAP’s depth of stock requirements. Among other things, it 
imposes a 14-fold increase in the number of items retailers must 
stock in order to participate. These provisions are unworkable for 
small format retailers. USDA’s proposed rule should be revised 
substantially before it is finalized. 

In closing, I urge the Department of Agriculture and Members of 
this Committee to evaluate retailer eligibility from the bene- 
ficiaries’ perspective. Beneficiaries are often in a position where 
balancing life’s demands require them to prefer affordable, quick, 
and easy meals for the families to eat. We should not turn this into 
a luxury unavailable to the SNAP recipients who live in the rural 
areas near our locations. Indeed, it is a situation that everybody, 
from the witnesses testifying before you today, to the Members of 
this Committee, officials at USDA, members of my own family 
often confront. Let us not lose sight of the fact that the SNAP Pro- 
gram is designed to make the lives of America’s most economically 
vulnerable citizens easier, rather than harder. I am hopeful that 
the travel plaza industry can continue serving these customers, 
and playing our part in fulfilling this purpose for many years to 
come. Thank you for the opportunity to testify today. I am happy 
to answer any questions as well. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Beech follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Carl Martincich, Vice President of Human 

Resources and Government Affairs, Love’s Travel Stops and Country 

Stores, Oklahoma City, OK; on Behalf of National Association of Truck 

Stop Operators (NATSO) Representing America’s Travel Plazas and 

Truckstops 

Summary of Testimony 

1. The travel plaza and truckstop business is a diverse and evolving industry. 
Every travel plaza and truckstop includes multiple profit centers, catering to 
not only professional truck drivers, but to the entire traveling public, as well 
as the local population that lives in close proximity to a travel center location. 

2. The travel plaza industry plays a vital and growing role in the Supplemental 
Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP). Many NATSO members’ convenience 
stores redeem SNAP benefits. These stores are often located in rural areas 
with few other places for local, economically disadvantaged residents to pur- 
chase food. Such residents often rely on NATSO members’ stores. If these 
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stores did not participate in SNAP, many SNAP beneficiaries would be forced 
to travel long distances to purchase SNAP-eligible products. 

3. Although Love’s’ initial experience with the Food Stamp program at the begin- 
ning of the last decade was not favorable, most of those issues have been re- 
solved. Today, our experience with SNAP is excellent. There are very few ad- 
ministrative complexities or glitches, and USDA staff is professional and help- 
ful. Some potential areas for improvement include allowing retail sites to test 
SNAP point-of-sale equipment before it goes live, and providing a self-serve 
mechanism inside the store for beneficiaries to check their account balances 
prior to making purchasing decisions. 

4. Love’s has always been on the cutting edge of the industry when it comes to 
providing healthier food options for the consumer. We are driven by consumer 
demand, and have responded to our customers’ evolving demands for healthy 
food items in a variety of ways. One example is our grab-and-go fresh fruit 
program, where we display a variety of fresh fruits (apples, bananas, fruit 
cups, etc.) in a high value, high visibility area near the cashier stand. 

5. Love’s is extremely concerned with a recent proposed rule issued by the 
USDA. The proposal would effectively ban the truckstop and travel plaza in- 
dustry from continuing to redeem SNAP benefits, harming not only these 
businesses but more importantly the beneficiaries who have come to rely on 
them to buy food for their families. Because recipients in these areas often 
have limited or no transportation to get to a qualified store, reducing the 
number of redemption points in this manner would leave them with even 
fewer options. USDA and the Members of this Committee should consider the 
beneficiary’s perspective as it considers retailer eligibility policy. The USDA’s 
proposed rule should be revised substantially before it is finalized. 

Introduction 

Chairman Conaway, Ranking Member Peterson, and Members of the Committee, 
thank you for the opportunity to testify today. My name is Carl Martincich. I am 
the Vice President of Human Resources and Government Affairs at Love’s Travel 
Stops and Country Stores headquartered in Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. ^ I am testi- 
fying today on behalf of NATSO, the national trade association Representing Amer- 
ica’s Travel Plazas and Truckstops.^ 

The travel plaza and truckstop business is a diverse and evolving industry. Every 
travel plaza and truckstop location includes multiple profit centers, from motor fuel 
sales and auto-repair and supply shops, to hotels, sit-down restaurants, quick-serv- 
ice restaurants and food courts, and convenience stores. It is an evolving industry 
that once was tailored solely to truck drivers, and now caters to the entire traveling 
public, as well as the local population that lives in close proximity to a travel center 
location. 

Convenience stores located at travel plazas are increasingly offering fresh food 
and meals for our customers to purchase and eat at home. Healthy food options 
have increased significantly in the industry as customer demands have continued 
to evolve. As an industry that prides itself on recognizing and adapting to our cus- 
tomers’ needs, we realize that often times we are the most convenient place for the 
local population to shop for food. The industry has responded, and hopes to continue 
to grow in the fresh and prepared food space. 


1 Founded in 1964 and headquartered in Oklahoma City, Love’s Travel Stops & Country 
Stores and its affiliated companies have over 15,000 employees, 370 retail locations in 40 states, 
230 truck tire care facilities, 700 fuel transport trucks, 1,000 rail cars, seven fuel terminals, and 
five hotels throughout the United States. Love’s is one of the largest food service operators in 
the country, owning and operating hundreds of quick service restaurants and over twenty pop- 
ular brands. Love’s is currently No. 14 on the Forbes list of America’s largest private companies. 
Love’s is a family-owned business, and includes Executive Chairman Tom Love, Co-CEO Frank 
Love, Co-CEO Greg Love and Vice President of Communications Jenny Love Meyer. 

Carl Martincich is the Vice President of Human Resources and Government Affairs for Love’s 
Travel Stops & Country Stores. He is responsible for all human resource functions including re- 
cruiting, training, payroll and benefits. Carl is also responsible for the direction of various gov- 
ernment affairs initiatives at both the state and Federal level. Carl joined Love’s in 1982, begin- 
ning his career in store operations managing a single convenience store and then progressed 
to multi-unit supervision directing 60 stores in five states. He moved into the corporate office 
in the mid 1990’s and has been in his current position since 2011. 

2 NATSO’s mission is to advance the success of the truckstop and travel plaza industry. Since 
1960, NATSO has dedicated itself to this mission and the needs of truckstops, travel plazas, 
their suppliers, and their customers by serving as America’s official source of information on 
the industry. NATSO also acts as the voice of the industry on Capitol Hill and before regulatory 
agencies. 
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The travel plaza industry plays a vital and growing role in the Supplemental Nu- 
trition Assistance Program (SNAP). Many NATSO members’ convenience stores re- 
deem SNAP benefits. These stores are often located in rural areas with few other 
places for local, economically disadvantaged residents to purchase food. Such resi- 
dents often rely on NATSO members’ stores. If these stores did not participate in 
SNAP, many SNAP beneficiaries would be forced to travel long distances to pur- 
chase SNAP-eligible products. This would be not only inconvenient, but for many 
of our customers virtually impossible as they might only be able to shop at a store 
within walking distance of their home. Many SNAP recipients do not have access 
to means of transportation. 

In the testimony that follows, I will provide a brief overview of Love’s’ experience 
with SNAP, as well as a brief discussion of how the government could harness the 
travel plaza industry to improve the program. I will also address Love’s’ effort to 
increase the amount of fresh healthy food items that we offer in our stores. I will 
conclude by discussing the proposed rule that the Department of Agriculture 
(USDA) recently released, and why it would effectively foreclose Love’s and other 
travel plazas from continuing to play their important role in SNAP by providing 
food to rural America’s most disadvantaged citizens as SNAP retailers. 

Love’s’ History with SNAP 

Love’s first participated in the Food Stamp program in the early 2000’s offering 
redemption of benefits primarily in rural areas of Oklahoma at approximately fif- 
teen Love’s Country Store locations. Participating in the Food Stamp program at 
that time was a very time-consuming process for licensing, handling the coupons, 
and redemption. The licensing process in particular was extremely difficult and la- 
borious for adding and qualifying new stores. The certification and training process 
was inefficient as store management had to travel to a central training location, 
sometimes over 100 miles away. The Food Stamp coupons were handled manually 
at the register like cash and the reimbursement to the retailer often took many 
weeks. 

In the middle part of the last decade. Love’s briefly exited the SNAP program. 
We found that the laborious administrative costs did not justify an investment in 
the face of what was, at the time, minimal consumer demand. 

In 2008 Love’s began to reevaluate potential participation in the program. As the 
economy struggled, many more of our customers were qualifying for assistance 
and — particularly in rural areas — began asking for SNAP redemption at our stores. 

At the same time, technological advancements made our participation in the pro- 
gram easier. No longer did we have to travel many miles for training. The trans- 
action complexities subsided and redemption lag times diminished exponentially. 
The licensing/authorization process became, and remains to this day, quite simple. 

Indeed, the current administration and application enrollment process for estab- 
lished vendors to install new SNAP redemption points of sale is de-centralized by 
region and handled efficiently through emails. Also, with the easy-to-use Electronic 
Benefit Transfer or “EBT” card used for redeeming SNAP benefits, it reduces the 
instances of system breakdowns, problems and glitches. 

In 2010, after a thorough examination of the program changes and our customers’ 
evolving needs. Love’s made the business decision to requalify for (now-)SNAP re- 
demption across our network. Today more than 300 Love’s Travel Stops and nearly 
60 Love’s Country Stores are certified SNAP redemption retailers. We expect this 
number to grow, as we continue to see high demand in rural, low-income commu- 
nities where a Love’s store may be the only redemption point for 20-30 miles. 

Areas for Program Improvement 

It is worth reiterating that, as a general matter, our experience with SNAP has 
been positive and efficient. USDA staff have for the most part been easy to work 
with, and have done well working with Love’s employees and the entire private-sec- 
tor to facilitate widespread access to nutrition for America’s low-income households. 
Love’s is quite satisfied with our recent experience with the program and those indi- 
viduals who are charged with administering it. 

In communicating with my colleagues who work with SNAP on a daily basis, sev- 
eral common suggestions for improvement arose, however. 

First, it would be helpful if there was a process for the retailer to test the system 
prior to activation, or “going live.” Once a location is certified there is no way of 
testing the system for accuracy until we run the first “EBT” card from a customer. 
This stands in contrast to most other technology systems we implement at the store 
level, which generally provide for numerous testing and verification opportunities. 

Second, we should have a mechanism in the store for customers to look up their 
EBT balance prior to making purchasing decisions. This could come in the form of 
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a kiosk or other type of self-serve verification terminal. As it stands today, if the 
SNAP recipient does not have access to a computer there is no way for them to 
verify the balance on their “EBT” card until they get to the cash register. This may 
result in a negative interaction between the cashier and customer, where customers 
are informed, potentially with others standing within earshot, that they do not have 
sufficient funds to complete their purchase. This is not good for the customer, for 
Love’s, or for the relationship between the two. 

One area where USDA has improved is the manner in which benefit payments 
to beneficiaries have been staggered throughout the month, rather than all bene- 
ficiaries receiving their benefits on the same day. Before, there was a consistent up- 
tick in SNAP customers coming in soon after benefits were dispersed, creating store 
traffic and other complexities. Today, benefits are dispensed on a staggered basis. 
Every month, the “EBT” cards are re-allocated or loaded with the new month’s bene- 
fits for the recipient. The re-allocation takes place from the 1st to the 10th of every 
month, based on the last four digits of the recipient’s SNAP case number (example: 
0-3 = 1st, 4-6 = 5th, 7-9 = 10th of each month). Spreading out the re-allocation 
in this way eliminates an influx of recipients in our stores on the first of each 
month. 

Love’s Initiatives To Sell Healthy Foods 

Love’s has always been on the cutting edge of the industry when it comes to pro- 
viding healthier food options for the consumer. We are driven by consumer demand, 
both in terms of identifying popular products that we currently sell, and identifying 
products that our customers are asking us to sell that may not currently be found 
in our stores. As with any successful retailer, identifying what our customers want 
and responding to it is what we do. 

With respect to healthy food options, there has been a steady increase in demand, 
though it has not been as substantial as many public officials might prefer. None- 
theless, we have responded to it in a variety of ways. For example, with our grab- 
and-go fresh fruit program, we display a variety of fresh fruits (apples, bananas, 
fruit cups, etc.) in a high value, high visibility area near the cashier stand. This is 
the most valuable real estate in a convenience retail environment, as it offers an 
opportunity for retailers to display high margin, “impulse-buy” items as customers 
approach and wait in line for the cash register. This is where many Love’s stores 
place fresh fruit options. 

Although we have had great success with our grab-and-go fresh fruit program, it 
is important to note that selling perishable food products in the rural areas where 
our stores tend to be located is complex. Deliveries are less frequent than at larger 
grocery stores located in more population-dense areas. Our wholesale suppliers 
make fewer items available to us than they do larger grocery chains. Availability 
is tied largely to what our supplier identifies — through sophisticated data analysis — 
to be most likely to sell in our specific channel of commerce. 

Additionally, as is common in chain retail, each Love’s store is internally required 
to carry a standard selection of items for consistency across our network, with some 
flexibility for local and regional tastes or specials whenever possible. Love’s con- 
tinues to have good success when offering a variety of fresh food and other healthy 
options. 

Notwithstanding these complexities. Love’s works hard to try and expand the 
fresh and healthy offerings in our stores. Working closely with our vendors, we em- 
ploy good product management skills to minimize spoilage and waste. With the typ- 
ical design and layout of an existing Love’s store, there is limited space to accommo- 
date a changing and complex selection of fresh and healthy options. Love’s’ team of 
buyers and planning experts continue to implement creative layouts and designs to 
optimize storage and food preparation space limitations. 

I am particularly proud of Loves’s’ efforts to offer more fresh, healthy food items 
to our customers, and think we should be viewed as a model retailer in terms of 
helping USDA fulfill SNAP’s objectives. 

USDA’s Proposed Rule Enhaneing SNAP Retailer Standards 

Before concluding, I would like to address some of the serious concerns I have 
with a recent rule USDA has proposed that would change SNAP retailer eligibility 
requirements. 3 As written, the proposal would effectively ban the truckstop and 
travel plaza industry from continuing to redeem SNAP benefits, harming not only 
these businesses but more importantly the beneficiaries who have come to rely on 
them to buy food for their families. Because recipients in the rural areas where trav- 


^ Enhancing Retailer Standards in the Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP). 81 
Fed. Reg. 8015 (Feb. 17, 2016). 
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el plazas tend to be located often have limited or no access to transportation to get 
to a qualified store, reducing the number of redemption points in this manner would 
leave them with even fewer options. 

The proposed rule is all-the-more troubling because it completely disregards 
Congress’s clear intent when it passed the 2014 Farm Bill. In that legislation, after 
many hours of negotiations. Congress sought to strike a balance between (i) enhanc- 
ing beneficiaries’ access to fresh, healthy food options, with (ii) the integral role that 
small format retailers — including convenience stores located within travel plazas — 
play in the program. Congress clearly wanted to enhance retailers’ stocking require- 
ments, but just as clearly it did not want to impose burdens so onerous that small 
format retailers could not meet them. 

To be clear, Love’s does not oppose efforts to increase beneficiaries’ access to fresh, 
healthy food. But the USDA’s proposed rule doesn’t do that. In fact, it would de- 
crease beneficiaries’ access to healthy items by prohibiting them from buying such 
items with SNAP benefits at Love’s and other similar stores. 

In the 2014 Farm Bill, Congress adopted changes to the SNAP regulations’ “depth 
of stock” requirements establishing minimum quantities of staple food items that re- 
tailers must offer for sale in order to redeem SNAP benefits. By increasing the min- 
imum number of items in each staple food category from three to seven, and increas- 
ing the categories in which retailers must have a perishable item from two to three, 
Congress exhibited a clear understanding that (a) excessive stocking requirements 
would uniquely affect small format retailers and thereby restrict access for bene- 
ficiaries that frequent them, and (b) this was an undesirable outcome. 

USDA’s proposed rule exhibits no such understanding. In fact, it appears to di- 
rectly dismiss Congress’s view and proceed with a rule designed to force small for- 
mat retailers out of the program. The proposal would do this in two ways: 

“15% Provision" 

The proposal provides that no more than 15% of a SNAP retailer’s total food sales 
can be for items that are cooked or heated on-site. 

A fundamental feature of travel plazas is that they contain both convenience 
stores and quick-serve or sit-down restaurants at one location. A good travel plaza 
is a “one-stop-shop” for the traveling public, both commercial truck drivers and rec- 
reational travelers. To serve the needs of this diverse customer base effectively, at 
all hours of the day and night, we need to offer a variety of food options, from quick 
grab-and-go snacks and beverages, to more formal sit-down dining options. This di- 
versity of profit centers — all within a single travel plaza location — is integral to our 
business model. 

The proposed rule would aggregate food sales across all of these different food- 
serving entities, and impose a cap of 15% for food that is cooked or heated on-site. 
It does this even though only the convenience stores at our travel plazas are in the 
business of redeeming SNAP benefits. If we operate a quick-serve restaurant adja- 
cent to that convenience store, our customers cannot buy food at that restaurant 
with their SNAP benefits. The two entities are, for purposes of SNAP and from our 
customers’ perspectives, completely separate. 

Nonetheless, USDA takes pains to emphasize that it is conflating the two entities 
for purposes of this proposed rule: 

Establishments that include separate businesses that operate under one roof 
and have commonalities, such as sale of similar foods, single manage- 
ment structure, shared space, logistics, bank accounts, employees, and! 
or inventory, are considered to be a single establishment when determining eligi- 
bility to participate in SNAP as retail food stores.''^ 

USDA’s insistence on this issue is perplexing. If a Love’s convenience store is eli- 
gible to participate in SNAP based on USDA’s guidelines, it should not be rendered 
ineligible simply because Love’s also operates a restaurant adjacent to that store. 
Indeed, at literally hundreds of our SNAP-redeeming convenience store locations, 
there are also hot food restaurants, and these two entities can “operate under one 
roof and have commonalities, such as . . . single management structure [Love’s], 
shared space, logistics, bank accounts, and employees.”® 

It should be noted that there are other travel plaza companies and operators who 
take a different business approach and are more likely to lease out property at their 
travel plaza locations to third parties to operate restaurants and other businesses 
on-site. For example, rather than the travel plaza company operating a quick-serve 
restaurant as a franchisee, the company might lease out the space to a separate 


4 81 Fed. Reg. 8020 (Feb. 17, 2016) (emphasis added). 
® Compare Id. 
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business to run a quick-serve restaurant as a franchisee. To the customer, there is 
no noticeable difference between these two approaches. Yet to USDA, it appears to 
be a key factor in determining whether the convenience store that happens to be 
“under the same roof’ as the restaurant is permitted to redeem SNAP benefits. 

This is silly. 

The 15% threshold is completely incompatible with the travel plazas’ business 
model — far more than 15% of a given travel plaza’s food sales will be cooked or heat- 
ed on-site when factoring in these other restaurant-type entities. This 15% provision 
would likely foreclose every Love’s location from continuing to redeem SNAP. 

Beyond the negative consequences that this 15% provision would trigger, it is pre- 
mised upon a flawed method of determining retailer eligibility — one that Congress 
specifically rejected during the 2014 Farm Bill negotiations. Once a retailer meets 
the necessary eligibility requirements to redeem SNAP benefits, it should be allowed 
to participate in the Program. Love’s is in the business of identifying products that 
our customers want to buy and then selling those products. As with any successful 
retailer, we understand that demand drives supply, supply does not drive demand. 
For this reason, it makes little sense to tie a retailer’s eligibility to participate in 
SNAP on what products its customers choose to purchase, for this is a variable over 
which retailers do not have control. 

Placing a ceiling on the quantity of hot and prepared food items — which are ineli- 
gible to be purchased with SNAP benefits — that SNAP retailers are permitted to sell 
would eliminate many small format retailers from the program, and discourage 
many more from getting involved to begin with. This would not further the pro- 
gram’s purpose to “promote the general welfare and safeguard the health and well 
being of the nation’s population by raising levels of nutrition among low-income 
households.”® In fact, it threatens the achievement of this purpose by permitting 
USDA to make arbitrary decisions denying qualified retailers’ application to redeem 
SNAP benefits. This in turn denies those retailers’ SNAP customers a convenient 
source for food. 

If a retail store stocks a sufficient quantity of healthy, staple food items to partici- 
pate in SNAP, it should be able to participate without regard to whether it is oper- 
ating in the same building as a restaurant or deli. Those two issues simply are un- 
related. 

Depth of Stock 

The proposal would also require all SNAP retailers to stock more than 160 “staple 
food” items at all times in order to redeem SNAP benefits — a 14-fold increase from 
current requirements. 

Further, it eliminates many items that NATSO members sell from qualifying as 
“staple food” items, such as multi-ingredient items that people purchase and eat at 
home, including potpies, soups, cold pizza, and frozen dinners, or snack-food items 
such as crackers and carrot-and-dip “to go” packs. Finally, it prevents retailers from 
counting different types of a single food source as multiple “varieties” of that item 
(for example, ham and salami would both qualify as “pork” rather than different 
items that happen to be in the same category; turkey burgers, sliced turkey, and 
ground turkey all qualify as “turkey” rather than different items, etc.)- 

This is a dramatic and unnecessary departure from current rules. It fundamen- 
tally disrupts the compromise that Congress reached in the 2014 Farm Bill by 
changing the underlying definitions of terms that Congress relied upon in estab- 
lishing enhanced depth of stock requirements. 

Most troubling is that these provisions appear to be specifically designed to make 
it extremely difficult and expensive for travel plazas and convenience stores to re- 
deem SNAP benefits. Requiring a SNAP retailer to stock food products that officials 
at the Department of Agriculture would prefer customers to buy would not change 
customer purchasing habits. (Demand drives supply.) It would, however, discourage 
many retailers from participating in the program because it is simply bad business 
to stock products that their customers — SNAP and non-SNAP — simply will not buy. 
For those small format retailers continue to participate, it would also very likely 
lead to wasting food, as the retailers would be stocking perishable products that will 
not move quickly off of their shelves. Finally, it would lead to inventory manage- 
ment complications. Indeed, as the complexity of the proposed “staple food” require- 
ments change so do the complexities of product management, storage, rotation, and 
display. Our stock rooms are stacked to the ceiling with products that we have de- 
termined our customers want to buy. Injecting an excessive amount of other types 
of products into our supply will be extremely complicated for our store and inven- 
tory managers. 


6 7 CFR 271.1(a). 
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If the depth of stock provisions are finalized as proposed, it would lead Love’s and 
many other retailers to completely reevaluate the decision to participate in SNAP. 
Many will exit the program. 

I urge the Department of Agriculture and Members of this Committee to consider 
the beneficiary’s perspective as it considers retailer eligibility policy. Beneficiaries 
are often in a position where, sometimes, the limited hours of the day may require 
them to prepare affordable, quick-and-easy meals for their families to eat. It is a 
situation that everybody, from the witnesses testifying before you today, to the 
Members of this Committee, and even officials at USDA, often confront. We should 
not turn this activity into a luxury unavailable to SNAP beneficiaries who live in 
the rural areas near Love’s locations. It is not fair to them, and it exhibits a level 
of disregard for the already difficult lives these citizens lead. We should be trying 
to make their lives easier, not harder. 

USDA has gone too far with this proposal. If finalized, it would effectively prohibit 
smaller format retailers from participating in SNAP, and thereby harm the SNAP 
beneficiaries that the agency is charged with helping. 

Conclusion 

The truckstop and travel plaza industry takes seriously its role in the SNAP pro- 
gram. Love’s’ experience with the program has been largely positive. I am hopeful 
that we can continue to work together and build on past successes, while learning 
from the program’s shortcomings, to fulfill the program’s purpose of raising nutri- 
tion levels of the nation’s most vulnerable and needy citizens. 

Again, thank you for the opportunity to testify today. I am of course happy to an- 
swer any questions you may have. 

The Chairman. Well, I thank our witnesses for their testimony. 
The chair would remind Members that they will be recognized for 
questioning in order of seniority for Members who were here at the 
start of the hearing. After that, Members will be recognized in 
order of arrival. I appreciate Members’ understanding. We have a 
glitch in our vaunted technology system. Our clocks aren’t working, 
so when we recognize each Member for 5 minutes, you don’t have 
the normal lights. I have my handy-dandy stopwatch here, and, in 
order to keep us moving along, I will have to give you a 1 minute 
warning, but maybe I will just — one snap there, that — 1 minute 
warning for you. So, with that, I recognize myself for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Wright, you talked about the qualification process, or the 
way you got your Carver Market officially recognized. There was a 
story this morning in the news about a storefront in Florida, no 
food whatsoever, that had redeemed about $13 million in SNAP 
benefits, and they were raided, and those folks are going to be 
brought to justice because they stole money from the system. Can 
you walk us through what you had to go through for Carver to be- 
come a qualified SNAP beneficiary, and the mechanics of that? 
How often are you re-examined? Do folks come by periodically to 
check and make sure that you are doing what you are told to do 
on the application process? Would you help the Committee under- 
stand that approval process that USDA goes through? 

Mr. Wright. Carver Market is actually operated by a nonprofit 
ministry out of Atlanta, and so the process they went through was, 
of course, contacting USDA. They also had to have some coordina- 
tion with the health inspectors, I believe, from the State of Georgia 
and all that. It just became a very laborious process in order to get 
all that lined up, and just the points of contact, not being able to 
get through to people, not having the communication relayed back 
to them. 

I certainly understand what you are talking about in the store 
in Florida, and, from our industry’s perspective, we have a zero tol- 
erance for abuse from retailer or participant in the program. We 
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are not in favor of that. But in this case you had a nonprofit min- 
istry that has planted themself in a community they are trying to 
revitalize, and just some sort of recognition to expedite that process 
would be appreciated. Just a lot of people to see, a lot of hoops to 
jump through, so to speak. 

The Chairman. All right. Could they operate their store without 
customers redeeming SNAP benefits, were they able to open and go 
into business before that? 

Mr. Wright. We were able to open the store, but, needless to 
say, with the makeup of the neighborhood, and the amount of 
SNAP residents, that was certainly economically challenging for 
the store 

The Chairman. So, 25 percent of your business is SNAP? So 
those folks would come into the store, try to buy something, and 
the operator of the store would have to say, we are not ready yet? 

Mr. Wright. Yes, correct. 

The Chairman. Okay. 

Mr. Wright. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. It is a bit counterintuitive that a store in that 
food desert would only have 25 percent of their business is SNAP, 
while your broader Wright Market has 31 percent. Do you think 
that SNAP beneficiaries will go there, and that will grow, or you 
think 25 percent is about right? 

Mr. Wright. Well, the Carver Market does not offer fresh meat. 
Now, they do a good job of offering fresh produce, dairy, milk, eggs, 
and a wide variety of grocery items for a small store, and at 
Wright’s Market, 56 percent of our business is driven through fresh 
meat and fresh produce, with meat being a much bigger ring, so 
to speak. So that would be the difference between what we are able 
to offer, and what they are able to offer: 25 percent for a smaller 
store like Carver Market is pretty good. 

The Chairman. Okay. And just real quickly, on your Wright 2 
You Program, is that available to SNAP beneficiaries, as well as 
other customers? 

Mr. Wright. Yes. It is something that we just do on demand. We 
continue to hear the requests for people that don’t have transpor- 
tation to the store, so that is certainly open to anyone who calls 
for pickup. 

The Chairman. I appreciate that. Mr. Beech and Mr. Martincich, 
we had FNCS here during the 2 day review of USDA programs, 
and they were trying to walk us through how they got to their pro- 
posed rules, and I asked Administrator Rowe if any of the folks on 
the rule writing team had ever actually worked in a grocery store. 
And, of course, they hadn’t, and so that may be reflective of some 
of the things that they are trying to get done in that regard. 

Can you walk us through the process a recipient goes through at 
the checkout line, is a SNAP beneficiary going into a Love’s and 
unable to use that SNAP card for anything other than what is eli- 
gible? In other words, your electronic machines parse out what is 
and isn’t SNAP eligible, so they can’t buy food in the restaurant 
with their SNAP benefits. What is the public policy advantage to 
excluding travel plazas like yours, where they have more than 15 
percent of their food sales in non-eligible SNAP items, what would 
be the possible public policy benefit for that? 
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Mr. Martincich. That is a great question. I would have no idea 
what the rationale would he to penalize that SNAP beneficiary who 
is very well educated, and knows what to buy in a grocery store. 
And to penalize that person because I happen to sell hot food in 
another part of the store, or under one roof, I see absolutely no ra- 
tionale to that whatsoever. 

The Chairman. Thank you, then. My time has expired. Mr. 
Peterson, 5 minutes. 

Mr. Peterson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. There are a lot of peo- 
ple that want you guys to be the food police, and this is the first 
idea that is generated here. But I just want you to know some of 
the things that I hear from some of my colleagues, on the right and 
on the left. They think that SNAP recipients should not be able to 
buy candy, sugared soda pop, so-called junk food. There are people 
who think that no one should be able to use a SNAP card at a con- 
venience store because it is more expensive than a grocery store. 
So these are things that I hear that are out there, without asking 
you, I assume that would just make it even more problematic to 
stay in the program if something like that happened. But it is out 
there, and people will talk about it. Even some of my constituents 
talk about it. 

One of the things that I am curious about is, apparently, during 
the Dodd-Frank negotiations, there was a provision put in by Sen- 
ator Durbin that said that the banks can’t charge SNAP recipients 
for transactions on their cards, which is kind of a dumb idea. Any- 
way, it got passed. So now, from what I can tell, you can’t figure 
out how much they are charging, and who they are charging. So 
do you know how much these banks make on these cards? Sup- 
posedly, they can’t charge the recipients, so how much are they 
charging you guys per customer, or do you guys know that informa- 
tion? Do they give that to you? 

Ms. Hanna. Sir, on the SNAP transactions, as a merchant, we 
pay a processing fee, which is an extremely low amount. 

Mr. Peterson. So what is that? 

Ms. Hanna. It would be sub-hundredths of a penny. That is how 
low it can be. And you have processors, and there are only two 
right now and that is creating a competition problem. And so there 
is a proposed H charge being made by one of the providers 

Mr. Peterson. Right. So that would be to the store? 

Ms. Hanna. That would be to the merchant. 

Mr. Peterson. Yes. 

Ms. Hanna. Yes. 

Mr. Peterson. They supposedly can’t charge the SNAP recipient. 

Ms. Hanna. That is correct. 

And that H, based on a rough calculation, would bring in $17 
million annually of revenue to this processor. That cost is going to 
drive prices up, and the customer who uses the SNAP benefits, and 
all others, will be harmed by that, from the increase in prices. We 
need more competition when it comes to being able to process these 
transactions. 

Mr. Peterson. There was a story out there that said that some 
of these banks were charging people $5 to stop payment, and they 
were figuring out some way to charge the recipients if they lost 
their card, they charge them $5. And then there was some other 
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deal where they are charging them 40^ if they get — I don’t know 
what it is, but apparently they are getting around it somehow or 
another. Are you familiar with that? 

Ms. Hanna. No, sir, I am not familiar with there being fees 
charged by the banks on SNAP transactions. I am familiar with 
banks charging fees for other payment types that customers use 
with debit cards, but not on SNAP cards. 

Mr. Peterson. So you haven’t heard any complaints from your 
customers about this, that 

Ms. Hanna. Not on SNAP cards, sir. 

Mr. Peterson. So if they lose their card, they just 

Ms. Hanna. They will go back and ask for another one. But they 
have not spoken to us that they are being charged by their agency 
to get another card. 

Mr. Peterson. On the chip situation, you are going to that? Are 
you changing all your credit cards to the chip? 

Ms. Hanna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Peterson. So does that mean that these EBT processors are 
going to raise the fees on the card to pay for that? 

Ms. Hanna. I think that could be part of it. It is just pure specu- 
lation if that is the case, but we do know that putting a chip on 
a payment card, along with a PIN, will reduce fraud substantially. 
There was a report put out by the Federal Reserve several years 
ago that said payment cards that were only signature enabled had 
700 percent greater chances of fraud being conducted on those. So 
as we move to an environment where there is more security needed 
in the payment space, and that includes the use of these SNAP 
cards, we are loolong for additional technology. And I think that 
a chip and PIN on a chip added to these SNAP cards would be ben- 
eficial to the participants, and to the retailers that accept them. 

Mr. Peterson. I do have a short follow-up. 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Peterson. So, as I understand it, most of the fraud is a situ- 
ation where the retailer is in collusion with the recipient. So I don’t 
understand where the PIN number makes a difference, because the 
recipient knows it anyway. The majority of the fraud is where they 
have to get together and do it. My time is out, but if you could re- 
spond to whatever is going on with that? Thank you. 

The Chairman. The gentleman’s time has expired. We will take 
that one for the record. Mr. Neugebauer, 5 minutes. 

Mr. Neugebauer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Beech, in your 
testimony you outlined how the USDA proposal would cause most 
of the Casey stores to be ineligible for participation in SNAP. And 
many of your stores, you indicated are in small communities. I rep- 
resent a district that has a lot of small communities, and somebody 
would have to be living in a vacuum if they haven’t been watching 
what has happened in rural America, where we have seen the 
towns of rural communities shrink because the number of farm 
families have shrunk. Farmers are farming a lot larger tracts of 
land. 

In many of those communities, they have lost their auto dealer- 
ship, they have lost their grocery store, they have lost their cloth- 
ing store, and they are considered somewhat under-served. And so 
I guess the question that I would have to you is what would be the 
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driving distance for many of your customers if your company was 
forced to quit providing SNAP benefits to those folks? 

Mr. Beech. Yes, that is a great question Congressman, and you 
are absolutely correct. I grew up in a small town in rural Iowa, and 
we used to have a lot more services than we do now. But yes, many 
places in the rural Midwest, our customers would have to drive 15 
and 20 miles to the next nearest community that would have full 
services like that. We have 220 of our stores. We are the only pro- 
vider, and we provide prepared foods, we are the bakery in the 
community, and we are the grocery store. 

So to have folks that are already on the program having to spend 
additional resources to drive 15 and 20 miles to redeem their bene- 
fits, I can’t see any rationale for that, and we are really concerned 
about some of our rural customers having to go through this to do 
that. 

Mr. Neugebauer. You also testified that you keep a limited 
amount of stock in those stores, due to the ability to service those. 
So if you had to comply with this new regulation in keeping more 
stock, more items, it looks like to me that increases your logistic 
cost of having to make more runs, or expand those stores. Is that 
going to drive the prices up if you have to do that? 

Mr. Beech. Yes, it would clearly drive the prices up, but for us, 
we couldn’t do it. We deliver once a week to 1,931 stores, so if we 
would have to deliver two or three times to a store to meet compli- 
ance with SNAP, it is just not that large of a piece of our business. 
So it is just something that, physically, we wouldn’t be able to do 
in our business model. It would just be too expensive, and we just 
don’t have the space to have this kind of depth of stock in our 
stores. Our stores aren’t big enough to do that. 

Mr. Neugebauer. If they impose this 15 percent on prepared 
food, what is that going to do to your business model? 

Mr. Beech. It makes us completely ineligible for the program. 
We sell a little bit of pizza. We are the fifth or sixth largest pizza 
retailer in the country, and so we would just have to drop the 
SNAP Program. We would not drop our hot foods program. It is 
just too integral to our business and our business success, so if we 
had to, unfortunately, make that choice, we would have to stay 
with the hot foods, unfortunately. 

Mr. Neugebauer. What percentage of your business is SNAP, 
average across your stores? 

Mr. Beech. It is not very large on ours. It is probably one or two 
percent. 

Mr. Neugebauer. Okay. I yield back, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. The gentleman yields back. Mr. Scott, for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. David Scott of Geor^a. Yes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
First of all, I think that this rule by the Department of Agri- 
culture’s Food and Nutrition Service is impractical, it is unwork- 
able, it is offensive, it is discriminatory, and it is definitely draco- 
nian, and really unnecessary. And very, very offensive and dis- 
criminatory to rural Americans and low-income Americans. So this 
is a large swath of the American people. And I am really just at 
odds trying to figure out why is the Department of Agriculture’s 
Food and Nutrition Service doing this? 
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And so I would like to ask you, who are testifying here to help 
me with this dilemma. Clearly, here is what I think: I believe that 
the Department of Agriculture wants to stop small business retail- 
ers from participating in the SNAP Program. Now, if I am wrong, 
please tell me. Mr. Martincich, I apologize if I murdered your name 
there, but can you help me with this? Am I off base? I just don’t 
see it. Maybe somebody can clear up for me why in the world is 
the Department of Agriculture doing this, and putting such hard- 
ship on the small retail business community, and on the very 
American people that need this service the most, those in rural 
America and those in low-income America? 

Mr. Martincich. I agree with all your words wholeheartedly, 
and I will start off with offensive. I do think it is offensive to that 
SNAP beneficiary, and it is offensive to the retailer also. 

Mr. David Scott of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. Martincich. At a stretch, I might give a benefit of the 
doubt. It is probably a noble cause to encourage healthy eating and 
healthy behavior. But our personal example is that has been 
changing over the last several years also. One of the biggest sellers 
in all of our stores is our fruit and vegetable cups. No government 
agency told me that I had to sell fruits and vegetables and put 
them at the front counter, but customers began demanding that, 
and we are selling a lot of it, and there is no regulation that told 
us we had to do that. So I think consumer behavior is changing 
anyway, without these draconian, discriminatory regulations. 

Mr. David Scott of Georgia. Yes. Mr. Beech, how do you feel 
about this? 

Mr. Beech. Congressman, I totally agree with you too. I echo his 
comments. I mean, we obviously care about our customers’ health, 
and give them the benefit of the doubt of that. But when we have 
some of these stocking requirements that are egregious and things, 
it just seems clear that maybe we don’t want the small retailer in 
this. But, you folks did a good job on the farm bill, had a good com- 
promise with some additional items in the stores. We can certainly 
live with that and support that, but this over-extension of the 
stocking requirements, and the change in the definitions of not 
having multiple ingredient foods, we can’t have chicken and noodle 
soup in there, and macaroni and cheese, and it doesn’t count any- 
more. People are trying to feed their families with this program, 
and you would think you would want to be more inclusive than not, 
so we are in total agreement with you. 

Mr. David Scott of Georgia. Yes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. My 
time is up in 1 minute. This really disturbs me, because there are 
sectors of our American people who are in certain types of situa- 
tions that are no fault of their own. And when you take the basic 
necessity of life, which is food, and you make it harder and harder 
for these people to be able to do that, Kroger’s and Publix, these 
large grocery stores, they are not in some of these communities, in 
the rural areas particularly, they have to travel to another place. 
In the low-income communities, people don’t have the transpor- 
tation to get to where they are. So it is my hope that out of this 
hearing, Mr. Chairman, that we will send a powerful message to 
the Department of Agriculture to rescind this rule. 
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The Chairman. Well, David, to send that message, you will need 
to be a little more blunt. Mr. Lucas, 5 minutes. 

Mr. Lucas. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And first I would like to 
note that one of our very articulate, bright witnesses noted we did 
a good job on the food stamp section of the farm bill, in a place and 
a time where rarely positive things are said. Thank you, sir. 

With that, I would like to turn to Mr. Martincich to expand on 
your comments. Your perspective in your opening testimony was 
the customer’s perspective. Do you have any idea how many of your 
SNAP customers at the travel plazas tend to be highway travelers, 
as opposed to local citizens who live in an area in close proximity 
to the facility? I am assuming a good and efficient business that 
you have examined, studied, analyzed your customer base. Tell me 
about that. Who is passing through, and who is local? 

Mr. Martincich. Absolutely. There are very few traveling public 
or truck drivers eligible for SNAP, or using SNAP benefits in our 
stores. The vast majority are local, close residents. Which, again, 
is why it would be a tremendous shame for us to have to turn down 
that customer who is walking to our truckstop, maybe catching a 
ride to our truckstop. But very few are really over-the-road trav- 
elers. 

Mr. Lucas. Several witnesses have mentioned the hot food issue. 
Since your locations often have both convenience stores and res- 
taurants, have you noticed the SNAP customers getting confused, 
or mistakenly believing they can redeem their SNAP benefits at 
the restaurant side of the equation? 

Mr. Martincich. Never. I think those SNAP recipients are very 
well educated on what they can purchase. Not once, in any of our 
experiences, have we seen a SNAP eligible customer try to pur- 
chase something that is a hot food item. Again, it is a clear distinc- 
tion, because there is a convenience store on this side, and a quick 
service restaurant, or a sit down restaurant on that side. 

Mr. Lucas. And you have convenience stores that still just have 
non-restaurant options too, right, in the smaller communities? 

Mr. Martincich. Absolutely. 

Mr. Lucas. So you have both models? 

Mr. Martincich. Yes. 

Mr. Lucas. Okay. So are you able to draw any conclusions about 
Love’s stores? The trend to do a lot of SNAP business versus Love’s 
stores that do minimal amounts of SNAP business, comparing the 
nature of your facilities? 

Mr. Martincich. Certainly in the rural communities, where 
there are other limited options, and you will be familiar with quite 
a few of those in Oklahoma, and it is really around the local 
residencies. It is around the local neighborhoods. So if I am ex- 
tremely isolated, and with no local population within maybe 10 or 
15 miles of my store, I won’t hardly get any SNAP recipients in 
there. 

Mr. Lucas. Absolutely. Mr. Chairman, I would just note, as I 
yield back, the comments by the Ranking Member about the PIN 
versus chip versus stripe question. While that is probably more of 
a jurisdiction of a different committee, a lot of that pertains about 
who is responsible for the fraud issue. Is it the retailer, is it the 
card issuer? Not just SNAP, but all forms of credit cards. And that 
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is something that we have to sort out in this body, because right 
now there is a great debate over who is most responsible for secu- 
rity, and who is being stuck by the bill, and in many cases it is 
a substantial issue. Not in SNAP, but in other credit card issues, 
the fraud factor. I yield back, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. The gentleman yields back. Mr. McGovern, 5 
minutes. 

Mr. McGovern. Thank you very much. I want to thank you all 
for being here. I certainly appreciate the fact that SNAP retailers 
play a critical role in making sure that food is available to those 
in need. And many of our constituents in both rural and urban 
areas lack access to larger grocery stores. And while we would all 
love to see large supermarkets in every community in America, 
that is just not a reality. And, as we have heard from our witnesses 
today, convenience stores are frequently the only source of gro- 
ceries in some communities, and are, at times, the only stores that 
accepts SNAP benefits in a particular community. 

And one of the things that is under-appreciated, I am sad to say, 
in this Congress is the fact that a large number of people on SNAP 
work. They work for a living. But, they work non-traditional hours, 
or are forced to work several jobs just to make ends meet, and 
these individuals often have to shop for their food at kind of odd 
hours, and that is where you oftentimes are the only avenue for 
them to get food. 

I sympathize with the goal of making healthier foods more avail- 
able to people, and helping people make better choices in terms of 
what they buy. If we were really interested in that, we would ex- 
amine the fact that the SNAP benefit in and of itself is so inad- 
equate, that it really does limit an individual’s ability to be able 
to buy the healthiest food. But I also have concerns with proposals 
that would limit the ability of smaller format retailers to partici- 
pate in the SNAP Program, which would prevent SNAP recipients 
from access to food. 

Mr. Beech, you talk a lot about restrictions in USDA’s proposed 
rule that would force stores out of the SNAP Program. Would the 
proposed rule as currently drafted eliminate access to food for any 
SNAP beneficiaries, and would it make hunger worse in our com- 
munities? And the reason why I raise that is because, while I am 
sympathetic to the impact that this might have on the retailers, I 
am most sympathetic about the negative impact it would have on 
people who are just struggling to put food on the table. 

Mr. Beech. Your question is a good one. Congressman. I think, 
quite accurately, that is our biggest concern, is we want to make 
sure that the folks that need the program can still get it. It clearly 
does have the opportunity to increase hunger concerns. As I men- 
tioned in my testimony, we have 220 of our stores where we are 
the only provider. There are a number of those communities where 
the other provider might be just another convenience store. 

Mr. McGovern. Right. 

Mr. Beech. Many of these communities don’t have grocery 
stores. So it is a big problem when you have communities in this 
country that they can’t redeem their benefits, and so they have to 
make a separate trip to do that. So making available opportunities 
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and places to redeem their benefits is a good thing. I think it has 
that potential. 

Mr. McGovern. So USDA tells us that they intend to allow 
waivers for certain stores if access is compromised. How do you 
think that that would impact store participation? 

Mr. Beech. Well, there are a number of concerns about waivers. 
We would want 1,931 waivers. And then every other convenience 
store chain would want those as well. And if you don’t give out 
waivers to everybody, you have the competitive issues. Do you give 
it to one competitor in a town, and not the other competitor in 
town? Who gets it? Who gets the waiver? So I am just not sure this 
program is designed to give out thousands and thousands of waiv- 
ers. It just, to me, doesn’t make sense. We have to have the funda- 
mental rules of the program, and the waivers should be what they 
are, waivers, used sparingly. 

Mr. McGovern. As we speak about access to food, and since you 
are all here, it is important to also look at proposals that would un- 
dermine the SNAP Program and cut benefits for families living in 
poverty. Ms. Hanna, some have suggested that we block grant the 
SNAP Program, turning more responsibility for the administrative 
decisions to states. There is a Republican budget that would cut 
the program by $150 billion over 10 years. Do you have concerns 
with such proposals, and if so, what would those concerns be? 

Ms. Hanna. I do, because under that scenario, by putting that 
back in there, now we are going to lose the ubiquity that the na- 
tional program has. Because with a state, or any state, and a dif- 
ferent state having different requirements, having different food 
lists, it is going to make it much harder for the SNAP participant 
to make sure, first, that they are buying the right things when 
they are going to the stores; but second, it is going to make it much 
harder on the retailer and the merchant to program, and to train 
the cashiers to work with those customers to make sure that they 
are making the healthy food choices, and they are getting what are 
eligible products. So it is something that would be very difficult on 
the entire system. And I don’t think it would be something that 
would be good for the system. 

Right now we have a good system that is ubiquitous, it is across 
all the states. As a SNAP participant, if they have to go from one 
state to another because of some sort of disaster, or some sort of 
other event, they know that they can take those benefits, and that 
they can shop in another store in that state, and get the same ben- 
efits. But if this is administered on a state-by-state basis, that is 
not going to happen. In addition, states share information regard- 
ing fraud. If the states are allowed to administer this, then how are 
they going to manage their cross-border fraud, and look at that in- 
formation? It is not going to be the same anymore. 

Mr. McGovern. Thank you. That is a very powerful argument 
against block granting. Thank you. I yield back. 

The Chairman. The gentleman’s time has expired. Mr. Gibbs, for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. Gibbs. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. If I don’t use all my time, 
I will use my balance of time to yield to Mr. Scott if he needs more 
time. 
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I appreciate the comments, and there is just one thing, he asked 
a question, Mr. Chairman, he was speculating about the reason 
USDA was doing this is to put the small business out of business. 
I don’t think that is it. I think what it is, it goes back to what the 
Ranking Member said. It is about the food police. And this is analo- 
gous to the school lunch program we are seeing, where one size fits 
all out of Washington, D.C. policy, they know best. 

And I have to tell you, what we need to do is send some of these 
people out in our remote areas, like the western states. I have a 
son that lives out in remote, eastern Oregon, and a couple years 
ago he was living in northwestern Wyoming, in a remote area, and 
you literally had to drive 30 miles to buy a loaf of bread. So all the 
comments the panel has made about access and availability is ab- 
solutely true, but people here in Washington, D.C., inside the Inner 
Belt here, don’t understand that, and don’t have a clue. 

And so that is really what it is about. It is more about the food 
police, and Washington knows best. Moving forward, I just want to 
make that point that this rule needs to be rescinded, because it is 
going to hurt people in the remote areas. And, Mr. Beech, your ex- 
cellent points on the question about, you have 200 stores would you 
have to quit using the SNAP Program, and that doesn’t account for 
when there are other convenience stores. 

So I kind of got the feeling, Mr. Beech, your stores aren’t true 
convenience stores. In Ohio it is more of a general-type store, at 
least because you go out in these rural areas where our son lives, 
there are no chain stores out there. There is, but the general stores 
in small towns there have more things that you don’t have in a 
small town in Ohio. 

Mr. Beech. Yes. Virtually all of our stores are a little bit bigger 
model, but we have an extremely competitive and broad food pro- 
gram. So we make our own pizzas, many of our stores have subs, 
we have donuts. So in many small communities, we are the local 
grocery store, and we are the bakery, and we are the restaurant. 
So we do all of those in one, and we are proud of it, and have very 
good products. But that has been our niche. We grew up in rural 
Iowa and Missouri, and so those are the customers we serve. 

Mr. Gibbs. And it is absolutely right that the idea is the market 
is dictating what the needs are in those locales. It shouldn’t be 
Washington dictating that. And I did want to say, since the intro- 
ductions that Kroger Company is headquartered in the great Buck- 
eye State of Ohio, in Cincinnati, and it is a great chain, so I want- 
ed to make that point. I appreciate the panel. And my time I have 
left, I would yield to Mr. Scott, if he has any more thoughts. 

Mr. David Scott of Georgia. You are kind. 

The Chairman. The gentleman yields back. Ms. Graham, for 5 
minutes. 

Ms. Graham. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you very 
much to all the witnesses today. My question is actually directed 
at Mr. Wright. I live, and represent, the most rural district in Flor- 
ida, pretty much the entire panhandle of the State of Florida. We 
have a huge food desert, and I go to Love’s all the time, by the way. 
And I am interested in and thank you for your innovative approach 
to serving your rural community. And we have great nutrition and 
food access issues in my district. I would just like for you to expand 
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on what you have done how maybe we can take some of your inno- 
vative approaches and use them in north Florida to help the people 
of north Florida. So thank you very much. 

Mr. Wright. Well, thank you. Yes, there are just plain and sim- 
ple communities that cannot support a brick and mortar store, es- 
pecially something full service where you are processing fresh 
meat, and those type of things. With all due respect to Mr. Beech, 
Casey’s does a fabulous job in some of these places, but even in 
areas like you are talking about, it is a challenge to even have 
something like that. 

We just believe with technology today that mobile and delivery 
is going to be the way to solve these. Whether it is to someone’s 
home, or preferably it could be a central location, some of the rural 
community where there is still some sort of gathering place where 
there is some sort of community center, or possibly a church, or 
something like that. So I believe that using technology would be a 
great way for people to order online, and for us to be able to get 
these fresh products to them in these communities that just can’t 
support a brick and mortar store. And I actually have been con- 
tacted by somebody from your area about trying to do something 
like that, so 

Ms. Graham. I am not surprised about that. I have a wonderful 
team, and she is taking notes in the back. Which is the purpose 
of these hearings, right, Mr. Chairman? 

In rural communities we often have challenges with even having 
access to the Internet. Is this something that you have moved for- 
ward with mobile apps, and those types of things, that consumers 
could potentially use in rural areas? 

Mr. Wright. Yes, that would be correct. And, again, there are 
two things that you face in the issue we are discussing. One is just 
access to technology to order. The other would be that possibly we 
reach, especially, some of the elderly that don’t have the computer 
skills to do that. That really is where churches, and some organiza- 
tions like that, can come in and fill that gap, and have access to 
that, or help someone do that. I think that would be, again, a great 
way. 

And we are very blessed and fortunate in our community to have 
a very strong faith-based community, and a number of outreach 
ministries. I have seen some things in the Gainesville, area, not far 
from you, the Casey family programs who have worked with the 
Partnership for Strong Families, and built some outreach centers, 
some community resource centers, in some rural areas. A model 
like that would be a great way for having a central point to order, 
and also have some help to go through the process to order. 

Ms. Graham. I don’t know how much time I have left. I love this 
new system, Mr. Chairman. Do you find that those that you are 
serving, are they ordering and requesting fruits and vegetables, 
meats, and that type of thing? 

Mr. Wright. Well, back to my opening comments, we are just 
now getting into the process, but we can see it already. Certainly 
there are several groups that we have had a lot of interest in on- 
line ordering delivery. Certainly there are people in their lives that 
are busy, that is one. We have heard from a number of elderly, so 
we run our shuttle service. We will come to a person’s home and 
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pick them up, and bring them to the store, and then return them 
home. So we solved some of the issues like that. We have heard 
a tremendous amount of our elderly that getting out of the house 
and going to the grocery store is just not an option anymore phys- 
ically. 

We also have heard from a number of people whose parents are 
in areas where they don’t live anymore. And then we hear people 
in the rural areas that have access. So it is a wide variety. We are 
getting into this program now, but based on the responses that we 
have seen, I believe it is a great opportunity for us to really solve 
a lot of the issues with access to fresh foods without having to have 
a brick and mortar store where it doesn’t work out. 

Ms. Graham. Well, I am sure my time is up now. The Chairman 
is used to this with me. But thank you very, very much. I appre- 
ciate what you have done, and, again, I appreciate all of the panel 
for being here today. Thank you, and I yield back whatever time 
I don’t have. 

The Chairman. The gentlelady had 3 seconds left. 

Ms. Graham. All right. 

The Chairman. Mr. DesJarlais, 5 minutes. 

Mr. DesJarlais. I thank the Chairman, and certainly thank you 
to the panel for attending here today, and helping us deal with the 
many problems that our food stamp program faces. What originally 
was a program aimed at improving the diets of low-income house- 
holds has ballooned into an $80 billion a year government handout. 
And while the food stamp program, officially known as SNAP, was 
premised on good intentions, in reality studies have shown it has 
served to halter the economic mobility of recipients, and further 
compound the hardships that they face. 

During the Obama Administration the SNAP recipient popu- 
lation has nearly doubled. This drastic increase of participants has 
put a strain on the program that was already experiencing budg- 
etary hardships due to the rampant waste, fraud, and abuse. There 
is no question that we must address the systemic failures of the 
SNAP Program if we want to ensure that it remains viable for both 
current beneficiaries and future generations. In fact, if we do noth- 
ing, and allow SNAP to go bankrupt, those who truly rely on these 
benefits will be affected most severely. 

That is why, in 2013 and 2014, when considering the farm bill, 
this Committee tried to separate the agricultural provisions from 
the unrelated food stamp program. Our legislation, H.R. 3102, 
would have allowed us to specifically address the deficiencies con- 
tained in the SNAP Program in a bipartisan manner. For example, 
H.R. 3102 would have eliminated the culture of dependency with 
the food stamp program by preventing states from issuing work re- 
quirement waivers for able-bodied adult recipients. Those who have 
the ability to work should not be able to collect benefits intended 
for those who cannot. 

H.R. 3102 would have also allowed for states to drug test SNAP 
applicants, and cut off funds to those who are abusing drugs, rath- 
er than trying to find meaningful employment. It also contained my 
legislation, the SNAP Act, which eliminated bonuses paid by the 
Federal Government to states for signing up food stamp recipients. 
It is ludicrous that we actually give states taxpayer funded awards 
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merely for signing up additional food stamp recipients. But most 
importantly, this bill would have cut food stamp spending by $40 
billion to ensure the long-term sustainability of the SNAP Program. 
For those people who were likely abusing the program, we esti- 
mated that about 14 million would have come off of the food stamp 
rolls, and likely would no longer have qualified. 

The House of Representatives ultimately passed H.R. 3102, 
which I was proud to support, but, unfortunately, the Senate did 
not act, and as a result we are left with a bill that combined the 
agriculture and food stamp provisions, and lacked these meaningful 
reforms. As a result, I could not support this legislation. It is my 
hope that we have another opportunity to address many issues con- 
tained in the SNAP Program. We owe it to the taxpayers, and we 
owe it to the beneficiaries. There is no doubt that we are a kind 
and caring nature that takes care of our own, and all we ask is for 
those receiving government assistance to do their part as well. 
And, really, I just wanted to thank you guys for coming here to an- 
swer our questions, and we will continue to work on this, and make 
sure the program exists for those who really need it. I yield back. 

The Chairman. The gentleman yields back. Mr. Ashford, 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. Ashford. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man, for having this hearing today. This is very interesting for me, 
and for all of us, because it really gets to many of the questions 
that arise in rural America, and certainly in Nebraska. I appreciate 
Mr. Beech, and Casey’s, and all of what you have said is absolutely 
true. We rely on Casey’s throughout our state. You make a major 
contribution to our small communities. 

It is interesting, in western Nebraska we have a town called 
Cody, which is a town of 300 people, and they did not have even 
a Casey’s, not that Casey’s is low on the totem pole, but did not 
have a Casey’s. And so the local high school in Cody actually 
opened a grocery store, and the students do everything. They do 
the marketing, they do the buying, and purchase local products, as 
well as more standardized products. And it kind of reflects the di- 
lemma, and the concerns that we have in our state. 

Rural poverty is something we talk about in this Committee a 
lot. There is no question that it exists. It is not just an urban prob- 
lem. It is a rural problem, and you have reflected that, all of you, 
in your testimonies, and so I appreciate the Chairman really re- 
flecting on this. And there are lots of options. I appreciated Mr. 
Wright’s comments on the creative thinking for the future, because 
it seems to me that there are creative ways to these kinds of 
things. And organizations like yours, who are larger, who have the 
resources to invest in new technologies, or new ways of getting food 
to people that need it, and having it paid for, obviously, in an expe- 
ditious and efficient manner. That is going to come from your orga- 
nizations. 

And it is going to come, not as said by some of the points made 
by other Committee Members, it is going to come through your own 
initiative. It is not going to come because government says to do 
it, or whatever. You are going to figure that out yourself I totally 
believe that, and that is how most Nebraskans feel. I am not sure 
who is making more points. Our family came to Nebraska in the 
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1850s. We were in the clothing business. We had little stores, and 
big stores, in Iowa and near Omaha, our family has seen the 
changes in rural Nebraska and western Iowa. 

And it was mentioned earlier, literally the drying up of family 
owned small businesses in all of our towns. And you are from Iowa, 
and you know that, certainly in Nebraska. We started out in a lit- 
tle town called Homer in 1862, actually, with a small grocery/mer- 
cantile store, so my entire family history has been engaged in that 
kind of business. I get it. And I really do appreciate this testimony, 
and this conversation, because it really gets to the core of how 
rural America is going to look in the next 50 years. 

I do just have one question. Just so I am absolutely clear in my 
mind about this, Mr. Beech, because Casey’s is a big player in Ne- 
braska, and it is an important part of rural Nebraska. But I do 
want to ask you, just for the record, if this were to go into effect, 
are you telling me that, in Nebraska, for example, it would be un- 
likely that you would be able to offer food stamp services? 

Mr. Beech. Yes. The way the rule is written right now, we have 
150 stores, basically, in Nebraska, and proud to be there, and a 
number of communities in your district, but basically the hot foods 
provision knocks out virtually all our stores. And then even if you 
could get over the hot foods, we couldn’t sell any pizza, or we 
couldn’t sell donuts, and hot sub sandwiches and things. The stock- 
ing requirements, with not being able to use multi-ingredients, and 
the variety, and the depth of stocking, having to have six of the 
products on the counters, we couldn’t do it. So we would not offer 
SNAP benefits at all in Nebraska if this rule stays as-is. 

Mr. Asheord. Thank you. And, Mr. Chairman, this is not a good 
thing for Nebraska at all. It is not a good thing for our recipients, 
nor for our state. Thank you. I yield back. 

The Chairman. The gentleman yields back. I now recognize the 
gentleman from Georgia, Mr. Scott, for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Austin Scott of Georgia. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and 
thank you all for being here. And we have obviously got this rule 
that needs to be reversed. I think that the goal of many is to stop 
the abuses in the system where, if you have a liquor store, for ex- 
ample, that is receiving — or turning in a tremendous amount of 
vouchers for food stamps, and you know that it is just not possible 
for them to be running that much through that store, how do we 
get those bad operators, if you will, out of the system? How do we 
get the operators out that are charging $10 for a gallon of milk, 
and then giving a lottery ticket with it, if you will? 

And I see you shaking your head, the kind of people I am talking 
about, and I don’t think there is any better group to help write the 
rule that gets those bad players out of the market more so than 
those of you who are here sitting at the table with us today. And 
I just wonder, has the agency been willing to listen on the rule, and 
the suggestions that you have for the rule? I mean, we share that 
common goal, to get the crooks out of the business. Have they been 
willing to listen to your suggestions on how you would do that? 

Mr. Martincich. I may volunteer that, if you don’t mind? The 
2014 Farm Bill did address the fraudulent issues, and talked about 
point of sale, so probably everybody here implemented point of sale 
requirements. The USDA has chosen, up until now, to not enforce 
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those fraud provisions, but the 2014 Farm Bill did address a lot of 
the fraudulent issues. 

And, if I may share just a little bit on behalf of the truckstop in- 
dustry. We talked throughout today that it is important that it our 
responsibility to encourage more options for SNAP beneficiaries, 
and not less. So I would attest to what Mr. Beech has said about 
Casey’s. We would evaluate that in the 400 stores in our 40 states. 
We would clearly not be able to be a SNAP qualified store in our 
400 locations either. 

Mr. Beech. I can address that briefly too. Obviously we have a 
system in place to make sure that people can’t buy different items 
than they are supposed to with SNAP. But I already think you 
have rules in place that help with fraud, and you put something 
in the last farm bill that gave them an ability to have a pilot pro- 
gram to start enforcing that better. So we are in complete support 
as an industry to stop fraud. We believe wasted taxpayer dollars: 
nobody should be doing that. We encourage anything you can do to 
stop fraudulent actors, and get those out of our business. But they 
are already there, they just need to be enforced. 

Mr. Wright. Our association will continue to submit comments 
to USDA about the ways to do this, in agreement with my col- 
leagues here. Things like that, they hurt the whole program. Ev- 
erybody up here would be totally in agreement that we don’t want 
it wasted in any shape, form, or fashion. You are back to the people 
that do need it, back to the elderly and people like that. 

I will tell you, from my own experience in Atlanta, in a store we 
opened up, there was a small store there. I am not saying that any- 
thing was wrong, like that, but when we came in and offered a bet- 
ter option to that, that store closed. 

Mr. Austin Scott of Georgia. Yes. Thank you for doing the mis- 
sion work in Atlanta. That is my home state as well. 

Ms. Hanna. And we work very closely with FMI, and we submit 
comments through them. When there are opportunities to talk to 
the USDA we will, and do so. But I agree with all my colleagues 
here, none of us want fraud, and want bad actors, and criminals 
in our stores, because it brings a risk that none of us want to ev- 
eryone else. And we don’t want fraud, so we are open to discussions 
to make it a better system. 

Mr. Austin Scott of Georgia. And FMI, being the Food Mar- 
keting Institute, for people who are watching and may not know 
that. I do think it would help us if we could get those suggestions 
on how we get those bad actors out of there. And maybe, through 
the Committee, we can make sure that the USDA takes those into 
account. So I do appreciate your bringing up the fraud provisions 
in the 2014 Farm Bill. We want to make sure that we are getting 
the benefits to the people who need them, but we want to make 
sure that those benefits go to what they are supposed to be used 
for, which is nutrition, not alcohol, and cigarettes, and lottery tick- 
ets. Thanks for being here. 

The Chairman. The gentleman’s time has expired. Mr. Davis, 5 
minutes. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have a quick question 
for Ms. Hanna. And thank you all for your time here today. Actu- 
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ally, before I get to your question, Ms. Hanna, Mr. Beech, you grew 
up in Ankeny, Iowa? Were you there 

Mr. Beech. Yes, I live in Ankeny now. 

Mr. Davis. Did you grow up there? 

Mr. Beech. Yes, I grew up in northern Iowa. 

Mr. Davis. Northern Iowa? Okay. Well, I used to live in Des 
Moines, and I remember when Ankeny got destroyed by the tor- 
nado in the 1970s, so I didn’t know if you were affected by that. 

Mr. Beech. No, not at that time. But, yes, Ankeny has had a 
couple. 

Mr. Davis. Yes. Thank you for your taco pizza recipe. I have two 
cases in the hotel. Don’t change it. If you do, we will have you back 
here. 

Mr. Beech. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. Ms. Hanna, serious question. I know SNAP has com- 
pletely transitioned to an EBT type system, but WIC, the Women, 
Infants, and Children’s Program, still uses paper vouchers. How 
does the administration of SNAP compare to WIC as a retailer, es- 
pecially one that is in slightly larger communities, like my home- 
town of 11,000? 

Ms. Hanna. So the WIC Program is in transition, and I believe 
they have been given a date of 2020 to move to electronic payment 
cards. But in today’s 

Mr. Davis. Is that fast enough? 

Ms. Hanna. It is really not fast enough. It really needs to move 
faster. Because what we have seen is that, when you are dealing 
with a paper voucher, which is very nondescript on what is eligible 
for purchase and what is not, it creates much confusion with these 
mothers who are trying to buy nutritious items for their children 
and their babies. 

Mr. Davis. And they have impatient customers waiting behind 
them in line and they then may leave without the food that they 
need to feed their child because of this. 

Ms. Hanna. That is correct. 

Mr. Davis. Do you attribute it to the lack of the EBT card, and 
the ease of access? 

Ms. Hanna. Yes, I think that is a big part of it. And we actually 
did this several years ago. We gave a voucher to many of our lead- 
ership, and sent them out to a store, and we said, go see if you can 
figure out what you are supposed to buy with this. And they were 
all stunned, because it is very nondescript. And you bring it up to 
the register, and you scan it, well, no, that is not eligible. So when 
they moved to a card, it is very specific, and then what is eligible 
on that card does go through the system appropriately. So moving 
to a more electronic system faster for the participants in the WIC 
program would be a good thing for all. 

Mr. Davis. So your message to all the bureaucrats who sit in the 
concrete buildings out here at the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture and others is work faster than 2020, make it easier on 
those who need the benefits the most, let us make sure that the 
benefits go to those who deserve them and let us not cause any 
more delays and confusion in the line, which is very pressure 
packed anyway. 

Ms. Hanna. That is correct. 
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Mr. Davis. Thank you very much. I will yield back. 

The Chairman. The gentleman yields back. Ms. Kuster, 5 min- 
utes. 

Ms. Kuster. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you for hold- 
ing this hearing. And I just want to pick up where Mr. Davis left 
off. I come from a rural district in New Hampshire, the western 
part of the state, a lot of small towns. And we have talked in this 
Committee before, in particular during the farm bill, about food 
deserts. Typically thought of in urban areas, but I have food 
deserts in rural areas. It is a heartbreak, because, honestly, if peo- 
ple’s lives were not so busy, and if you went back a generation, this 
was the part of the country where people grew their own food. But 
we know what lives are like now, with a single mom, and a couple 
of kids, and trying to pick up, and drop off, and get where you need 
to be. So we have communities where it would be a half hour round 
trip in the winter on bumpy roads to get to a full on grocery store 
with all the fresh fruits and vegetables that we want to be encour- 
aging healthy families to eat. 

And I apologize, I was at the Veterans Committee, so I haven’t 
heard from all of you, but I am going to let anybody dive in. My 
question is this distinction, and I am not sure I even understand 
what the original policy was about, but both on the processed food, 
food that you heat, I am talking about. I want people to eat healthy 
food, but food that you heat, how has that regulation gotten in the 
way of getting people the food that they need? And then also, if 
anybody could speak to the convenience store food, and particularly 
how we can encourage, and help you to get more fresh fruits and 
vegetables into the convenience store setting. I know bananas are 
making a big comeback in convenience stores, but is there some- 
thing else that we could do to help? And I agree with Mr. Davis, 
let us get the food to the people who need it in the most timely 
way. So any commentary on those two rules, and what we could 
do to change them? 

Mr. Beech. Yes. I would talk a little bit about the first part of 
that, the part where we have 220 of our stores are in rural areas, 
we haven’t been able to understand the dichotomy of why you sell 
hot foods, and you wouldn’t be able to participate. I understand 
how it comes up in the rule. It is in the definition of what is called 
a retail store. So it says if you sell more than 15 percent, then you 
are not a store, so you would not be eligible. So that is how 

Ms. Kuster. Well, they need to drive around my district, because 
these are not restaurants. This is just the only place to get it, it 
may be a braised chicken. 

Mr. Beech. Exactly right. 

Ms. Kuster. It could be healthy. It can be healthy but it is a hot 
meal, and maybe it is the only hot meal that day. 

Mr. Beech. Exactly right. And, again, for single moms that come 
in, they can pick up bread and milk at our stores, and maybe bring 
home a pizza for supper as well. 

Ms. Kuster. Yes, it gives them another half an hour to help with 
homework. 

Mr. Beech. Yes, that is exactly right. 

Ms. Kuster. I was a working mom. I know this problem. 
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Mr. Beech. Yes. And we couldn’t agree with you more. So that 
is one of the big concerns. And then the multi-ingredient foods are 
not eligible to count as your stocking requirements. So if you have 
chicken noodle soup, or if you have macaroni and cheese, we don’t 
get any credit for those. They have to be single ingredient. And so, 
when people are trying to feed their family, many of our items are 
multi-ingredient that people can eat, frozen lasagnas, or stews, or 
things like that. But, again, they don’t count in the stocking re- 
quirements under the new rules, which, again, causes small format 
stores to have major concerns. 

Ms. Kuster. Thank you. And I know my time is probably close 
to up. Any comment on the fresh fruits and vegetables? 

Mr. Wright. One thing that Carver Market in Atlanta was suc- 
cessful with is doing two for one SNAP bucks that were under- 
written by private foundations. Before they started a program, nine 
percent of the SNAP benefits usage bought fresh produce. After 
they moved to that, it was 53 percent in there. So, at the end of 
the day, these are families who are trying to feed themselves, feed 
their families, and get as much as they can. But that was an ave- 
nue where it was a very efficient use of resources. It was under- 
written by private organizations that were very interested in 
health and wellness, and it very much moved the needle in these 
areas in order to get people to start looking at fresh fruits and 
vegetables. 

Ms. Kuster. Wow. What is interesting is we did the two for one 
SNAP benefit at the farmers’ markets, which is hugely successful 
in my district, both to expand the farmers’ markets and encourage 
local growers, but also for the health and well-being of the bene- 
ficiaries. But, I will get my team to look into expanding that. So 
thank you very much, and I yield back. 

The Chairman. The gentlelady’s time has expired. Mr. Crawford, 
5 minutes. 

Mr. Crawford. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Wright, it sounds 
like your geography is an awful lot like my district. I have 30 coun- 
ties, mostly rural, and the irony of our district, it is one of the most 
productive ag regions in the world, and yet we have a lot of food 
insecurity. But I like your idea, your shuttle service, online order- 
ing, home delivery services. And they sound like really good pro- 
grams that is geared toward reaching out to these communities 
that have limited access. Talk about some of the challenges you 
have had implementing those programs, and are you able to part- 
ner with some charitable organizations in the community to help 
offset your costs? 

Mr. Wright. Yes. The first thing would be just the ability to take 
SNAP through mobile, would be the biggest thing. That is not an 
option right now for us, so that would be the first step, to do that. 
And, yes, improving on what we have seen in Atlanta with the 
foundations, back to my comments about some of the faith-based 
initiatives out there, there are certainly people that would help ex- 
pedite the process, as far as the cost to get food to some of these 
places. 

The Congresswoman over here said something about access to 
computers and technology. That is another issue that we believe 
private groups, whether it be faith-based, whether it be a founda- 
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tion or something like that can he a great help in order to provide 
the resources that people could order online. And to your com- 
ments, they are just areas that are rural, and a physical store is 
just not going to be an option out there. 

Mr. Crawford. Mr. Beech, let me direct this to you. And we 
have Casey’s in my district, and I appreciate the services you pro- 
vide. By offering groceries in your store, you allow a lot of conven- 
ience and accessibility in rural communities that might not other- 
wise have access, but how do you keep your prices competitive with 
larger grocery markets, or are you able to? 

Mr. Beech. Well, thanks for the kind words. Yes, we pride our- 
selves that we have our own distribution system, so we think our 
prices are extremely competitive on those items. They may be a 
couple cents higher on some items, but, again, that goes back to the 
stocking requirement provision in the law. Convenience stores don’t 
stock six and seven items at a time, because we don’t have the 
space, so we only have one or two. So we have to have distribution 
on one and two items, as opposed to a case load. So our distribution 
is a little bit more expensive in that regard as an industry, but we 
are very competitive, we think, with our friends in the grocery 
store chain, and don’t think that is a concern regarding this pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Crawford. Let me switch gears just a little bit. You talked 
about the point of sale system that you use, which differentiates 
what products are SNAP eligible and what products are not. How 
are those items differentiated at the checkout? Can a cashier, hypo- 
thetically, override the system? Or how does a SNAP customer go 
about paying if they are buying both eligible and ineligible prod- 
ucts? 

Mr. Beech. Well, our system will specifically talk to them. It will 
say, this is eligible, this is not, and so then you will have to take 
that item, and then they will have to pay a second transaction on 
that. So it physically won’t ring that up. 

Mr. Crawford. Okay. Is that a proprietary point of sale? 

Mr. Beech. No, I think it is pretty well in the industry. 

Mr. Crawford. Is it? 

Mr. Beech. These guys are shaking their heads. I think every- 
body has this in the industry, and it is fairly common to have that. 
And you have just got to keep up with your products, do a new 
price book, to make sure that is the case. But it is not proprietary, 
no. 

Mr. Crawford. Okay. All right. Thank you. I yield back. 

The Chairman. The gentleman yields back. Mr. LaMalfa, 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. LaMalfa. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Wright, I am 
sorry, I also was in a previous committee. Natural Resources, and 
didn’t get to hear everything beforehand. You mentioned a couple 
times, since I have heard you talking about having charitable orga- 
nizations, faith-based organizations, be able to be of assistance in 
this, could you expound on how far and wide that role could be? 
Because hearing you say that, seems to me it gives more flexibility, 
has probably more accountability than a bureaucracy that is more 
9:00 to 5:00, and can probably help people more. 
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I remember my first term here, when we first started the discus- 
sion on the farm bill, and the food stamp portion of the program, 
I mentioned that, and I got yelled at by the press for the next 2 
or 3 years, saying we wanted to just turn it all over. But, it seems 
to me that I am hearing you say it could add an important compo- 
nent in helping to manage the program, or even be a bigger part 
of it. Would you expound on what you see as, right now, or poten- 
tial in the future, you mentioned delivery as well. Can these orga- 
nizations be part of a delivery system too? So please tell me what 
you think in the real world on how they could be more helpful, or 
take a greater role. 

Mr. Wright. In Atlanta, the store we work with. Carver Market, 
is owned by a faith-based nonprofit ministry, so there is an exam- 
ple of someone who actually did a brick and mortar store. You con- 
tinue to see organizations at Auburn University, next door. You 
have the Hunger Solutions Institute, and a large outreach from 
that. Plenty of faith-based organizations, churches in rural commu- 
nities, and stuff like that. So there are a number of resources that 
can come in to assist in some of these areas. 

I think that, especially in our area, and I will say this just about 
the SNAP Program in general, we work very hard in our commu- 
nity in Opelika to help try to move people to self-sustainability, 
and we work very hard in this industry to do the same thing. And 
so our independent grocers are located in every district you all 
have. In our own community, I have tried to work with our city 
leaders and faith-based organizations, and we have done a good job 
to try to get people, again, into self-sustainability, but faith-based 
becomes a big part of that as we try to make connections in the 
community. You try to build relationships, you try to find out what 
is going on with people and their families that have those discus- 
sions of how they got there. 

Most all the people that we see using SNAP today are people 
that are trying. There are certainly people that do the wrong thing, 
on the retailer side, and also on the participant side, but most of 
the people we see in our store are trying very hard. And so it be- 
comes a part where the faith-based organizations, or community or- 
ganizations, or universities, or private foundations can come to the 
table and help, for lack of a better term, bridge this gap between 
having to have benefits and support in someone’s life, and move 
that to a point of self-sustainability out there. We still have plenty 
of people in our country that they are, whether they are disabled, 
whether they are elderly, or something like that, don’t need our 
help. 

So overall, the program is good, but whether it is our industry, 
whether it is faith-based or foundations, all the people who are 
coming to the table are trying to make this better. And SNAP is 
a good program, and between our industry, there is a great push 
in our industry on health and wellness. Our consumer goods com- 
panies are very much trying to make products healthier. We are all 
working collectively together. Industry, retailers, communities are 
trying to work together to make things better for our country, but 
SNAP is, for lack of a better term, that safety net, that bridge in 
there. And so we can 
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Mr. LaMalfa. But it is one of them. It is called the Supple- 
mental Nutrition Program. There are a lot of them, so we kind of 
have to rememher we are not relying completely on that one. 

Mr. Wright. Right. 

Mr. LaMalfa. And I appreciate that. Do you see that, again, Mr. 
Crawford mentioned, on the ability to get food to people that these 
organizations that aren’t the government, and aren’t the stores, 
would have a greater role in delivering, like you said, the disabled, 
or elderly and such. Is that a bigger and bigger piece coming, 
where you have grocery delivery? 

Mr. Wright. Yes. I think that for us, in our own market, and the 
customer base that we serve, we have seen that, as we introduce 
online shopping and delivery in our business, that is a lot of the 
comments we got from people looking for help. Either elderly that 
can’t get out, access to food in rural communities, there is some- 
body 30 miles away from us. But that is 

Mr. LaMalfa. Do you see efficiencies in that too? I mean, can 
they make 

Mr. Wright. Well 

Mr. LaMalfa. My time is up. All right, sir. 

Mr. Wright. Yes. And back to our earlier discussion, if you start 
going 30 miles away, there has to be some sort of central point that 
we can deliver a number of things to. 

Mr. LaMalfa. Yes, makes sense. 

Mr. Wright. And so if you have a church, or community, or 
faith-based organization that can serve as that central hub to help 
with the cost of us getting that product out there, then that is 
where the organizations you are referring to really can come to the 
table and help supplement it. 

Mr. LaMalfa. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. The gentleman’s time has expired. Ms. Lujan 
Grisham, 5 minutes. 

Ms. Lujan Grisham. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thanks to 
the panel here today. Everyone on this Committee is always happy 
and supportive to hear about collaboration and private partner- 
ships that give us opportunities to take the resources that we are 
providing that are part of the safety net, and to make sure that we 
are giving those beneficiaries as many opportunities as we can. In 
particular, the Fresh Savings Program is great. I do the SNAP 
Challenge every time that is offered to Members of Congress. And 
the only thing I could afford to buy, if I was going to have sufficient 
food for the week on $1.50 a meal at the grocery store was a ba- 
nana. And everything else was processed food because it lasts 
longer, and you get bigger quantities. So, really, trying to figure 
out, through the eyes of a grocery store, how you can do that bet- 
ter, and how to really know your store, and, actually, to know the 
folks in the store, who are very helpful, usually. In addition, I real- 
ly appreciate that Kroger and AARP are doing tours, so that you 
do have those relationships. 

I used to be the Secretary of Health and the Secretary of Aging. 
And while I am a huge supporter of the Older Americans Act pro- 
grams, including their meal programs, which are either congregate 
meals at senior centers or home delivered meals, there are huge 
waiting lists. There are lots of problems currently in that system. 
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particularly as this population is growing. But one of the larger 
issues in that program is there is not a requirement that we use 
dieticians. There are nutrition staff kind of looking at menus. We 
have to meet the USDA Vs requirements. But the reality is, with 
special needs, special diets, and chronic illnesses, we aren’t doing 
that. Do any of these programs contemplate or utilize nutritionists 
or dieticians in these tours, or helping people figure out, in Fresh 
Savings, about what is the best choices for them? 

Ms. Hanna. We have employed dieticians and nutritionists in 
many of our stores to help customers figure out what the shopping 
budget and order needs to look like in order to maximize dollars, 
and to make sure that it is nutritious and healthy, and it will avoid 
any kind of allergies they may have, or if it is any kind of medical 
issues that they are dealing with. So it is something that we have 
been able to do, and continue to promote, and work, as we can get 
into more stores with it. I think it is good. 

Ms. Lujan Grisham. I have to tell you, Mr. Chairman, that is 
very impressive. It is not an easy enterprise. It can be cost prohibi- 
tive for smaller stores and smaller programs, but it is exactly the 
right thing to do. And then it gets to the bigger issue that we have, 
is having those healthy outcomes, and providing the resources and 
benefits to help leverage. 

I understand that these programs, particularly the touring of the 
grocery stores, is only available in two states. Is it Tennessee and 
Mississippi, is my information right about that? 

Ms. Hanna. That is all that I am aware of. 

Ms. Lujan Grisham. All right. Well, tell us what we can do to 
help you expand those efforts. And I would actually just look at it 
from this perspective, particularly with AARP, that you can focus 
on states. Tennessee and Mississippi, I would say, fall into that 
category, where you have high poverty levels, you have chronic ill- 
nesses, you have obesity issues. New Mexico, unfortunately, falls 
into that category. 

But if you were to look at both maybe high risk states, and then 
states that are not high risk, and sort of see if you can get them 
on par by having those relationships, that might be a way to ben- 
efit the country, and those beneficiaries in a meaningful way, and 
maybe gives us an opportunity, in this Committee, to expand those 
efforts, and provide incentives in some way. And that would be my 
last thing. Let us know what we can do to continue to support your 
efforts in this regard, because I do think, ultimately, they make a 
difference. 

One last point, and I don’t know how the Chairman puts up with 
me. I am lucky in this committee. But, New Mexico has one of the 
highest rates of grandparents raising grandchildren. And in this 
space, then, you have kids that are on SNAP benefits, and you 
have the senior who qualifies without raising those kids, and so 
you have that family benefit. Teaching those kids in that environ- 
ment is great, so then you get kind of that family aspect. And I 
know AARP is well aware of those statistics. Florida has those 
issues. New Mexico has those issues, and that is another area for 
you to maybe highlight in the work that you are doing. Thank you 
very much. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I yield back. 

The Chairman. The gentlelady yields back. Mr. Allen, 5 minutes. 
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Mr. Allen. Yes, sir. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thanks, all 
of you, for being here. And, Mr. Wright, War Eagle. I was over 
there in God’s country for 4 years, between 1970 and 1974, so I 
know a little bit about that area, but good to have you with us here 
today. 

Obviously the comments I get from folks in my district is they 
go to the grocery store, they go to the convenience store, and they 
see people using the card, and then using cash to do other things, 
and either what they term, would be inappropriate food. And with 
the technology that we have today, you would think that we could 
figure that out, or maybe, as an industry, could we figure that out? 
If the Federal Government is not real good at figuring that out, as 
far as how do we stop waste, fraud and abuse? Because, like I said, 
these practices are on display. People see it every day, and they get 
real upset about those kind of things that are going on. 

So, Ms. Hanna, from an industry, you have probably already ad- 
dressed some of these things, but looking down the road, is there 
a way to make sure that the right foods, and some of these things 
that we have talked about already, as an industry, and also dealing 
with the bad actors. Maybe a certification process, or something, 
that we can make this better for those who are in need, but also 
those folks, the great American taxpayers, who are footing the bill 
for this? 

Ms. Hanna. Yes. It really comes down to collaboration of all the 
parties. So it needs to be the agencies, it needs to be the retailers, 
and it needs to be the participants in understanding and knowing 
how do you make healthy choices? What should you be buying 
which is not just going to fill your hunger need right now, but real- 
ly as the medical profession and the health care profession is teach- 
ing us, and teaching children that if you eat almonds, or if you eat 
a banana, that will sustain you longer than eating a candy bar. 

Mr. Allen. Yes. 

Ms. Hanna. But the system that has been designed, which pro- 
vides the information to the retailers to say, here are the eligible 
items, and the retailers that have implemented that, and that 
works well, because if it needs to be clear, then FNS could, again, 
elaborate, and make things more clear. But, our system today, be- 
cause it does tell us these are eligible items, and these are non-eli- 
gible items. That is well known in our systems today, which we all 
use, restrict those ineligible items. But it becomes more education 
and understanding that if I buy this, it really is better for me, and 
it is more healthy for me, and that will sustain me longer. So, it 
just becomes a better collaboration between all of the stakeholders 
that are involved in it. 

Mr. Allen. Mr. Wright, obviously you know most of your cus- 
tomers on a first name basis, which is great. I love to go to the gro- 
cery store, I will be honest with you. Of course, it is a great way 
to see my constituents and whatnot as well, and, of course, they 
can’t believe that I am actually shopping for groceries, but I like 
ice cream, and my wife won’t buy me ice cream, so I have to go 
buy my own ice cream. 

But, anyway, your customers, for example, that you know they 
are using the cards, and that sort of thing. I mean, would an ori- 
entation process, like Ms. Hanna said, education is critical. Where 
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are we missing the boat? Can we have, “Okay, now that you are 
receiving these benefits, let us have an orientation process.” This 
is what you can buy, these are the kinds of things that you need, 
just some real good education on nutrition that maybe they didn’t 
get when they were in school, or something like that? 

Mr. Wright. Yes, I would agree with Ms. Hanna, that there is 
a piece of education there that would help tremendously. In the 
store in Atlanta that I work with, they have done some things with 
some chefs, and had some community gatherings where they 
taught people how to cook healthier. As we talked earlier today, 
they have been very successful with a two for one SNAP Bucks 
Program that was underwritten by some private foundations, and 
it dramatically moved the amount of fresh produce that SNAP re- 
cipients were purchasing. 

So there are a number of initiatives out there. Certainly, we are 
all aware that the insurance thing affects all of us. The insurance 
rates affects all of us, the healthier our nation, the better that our 
rates are, and we certainly want to participate in that in any way 
we can. 

Mr. Allen. Well, we certainly want to continue the program. It 
is important to those folks who need its nutrition. But, at the same 
time, we have to fix this thing, because there are a lot of folks that 
are really upset about some of the things that are going on. Thank 
you, and I yield back. 

The Chairman. The gentleman’s time has expired. Mr. Benishek, 
5 minutes. 

Mr. Benishek. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thanks for being here 
this morning. I missed the early part of the hearing, so I apologize 
for that. But I just had a couple questions, little bit more about 
this nutrition thing. I am intrigued about it. Did I hear that some 
of those grocery stores actually have, like, a cooking class in the 
store? Can you just tell me a little bit more about that? 

Ms. Hanna. Yes. In many of our stores we have chefs who actu- 
ally do demonstrations of cooking classes, and talk about how to 
prepare very healthy, nutritious meals, and then help the shoppers 
to create menus, and what products to buy in order to meet those 
cooking goals. We also have dietitians and nutritionists that also 
are available to help customers when they want to understand 
about 

Mr. Benishek. Well, where are they available? Like, right in the 
store? You call them up, or what do you do? 

Ms. Hanna. No, they are in our stores, sir, in various locations. 

Mr. Benishek. Well, I just think that is interesting. I am glad 
you can see the usefulness of that. Let me ask another question to 
you, Ms. Hanna, because you have this big company. When you 
apply to be a part of the SNAP Program, does every single indi- 
vidual store have to make an application process, or do you as the 
company do it? Is it company-wide? 

Ms. Hanna. No, every individual store has to make an applica- 
tion to get a license to be a SNAP acceptor, so that it is handled 
on an individual level. 

Mr. Benishek. So every store is inspected, then at some point? 

Ms. Hanna. Yes. 
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Mr. Benishek. Let me ask another question, I don’t know if it 
was asked already, but there has been one reading that I did, it 
talked about, because SNAP recipients get their benefits all on the 
same day, that that sometimes can be a problem at the grocery 
store with stocking, or would there be some benefit in staggering 
that, or giving people their benefit twice a month? Maybe each of 
you could talk to this, is there any benefit to thinking about doing 
something like that? 

Ms. Hanna. Many of the states, not all of them, but many of the 
states have staggered benefits, and some have staggered them only 
a few days. Some have staggered them bi-monthly. But we encour- 
age states to stagger their benefits out more days through the 
month. What happens is if you are putting out all of the benefits 
on one day, then you are going to have a lot of customers come in. 
So you have a lot of customers coming in we want to make sure 
that 

Mr. Benishek. Right. All the hamburger is gone. 

Ms. Hanna. Well, we want to make sure that there is eligible 
stock for all the customers. And, we want to make sure that that 
is available for them. So it helps if they are staggered out. 

Mr. Benishek. Right. Anybody else have a comment on that? 

Mr. Wright. We are very fortunate in Alabama that we moved, 
with cooperation between NGA, Alabama Grocers Association, and 
DHR, Department of Human Resources, we moved from a 14 day 
schedule to a 21 day schedule, and it was a great help to us at re- 
tail in order to run the store, and, as Ms. Hanna said, to have the 
stock on the shelves, and things like that. When it was at 14 days, 
it was a challenge to really take care of everybody on the level that 
we would want to serve our customer. 

Mr. Benishek. I guess I don’t understand the 14 versus 21 days. 
What does that mean? 

Mr. Wright. Yes. In the past the benefits started distributing, 
and they are distributed by case number, and they were distributed 
over a 14 day period. And then now the schedule is expanded to 
21, so 

Mr. Benishek. The same number? 

Mr. Wright. Yes, they are spread out. Same number, just spread 
out further. 

Mr. Benishek. Yes, okay. Cool. All right, thank you. I will yield 
back. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. The gentleman yields back. I want to thank our 
witnesses for being here today. This has been one of the more bi- 
partisan attacks on a rule system that is just not working. And, 
first off, has either your store individually, or your groups, put your 
written comments in to FNS on this new rule? Yes from everybody? 
Okay. That is really important. Clearly, I don’t believe there is any 
mal-intent at FNS. They just don’t understand the system. And 
then, when you don’t understand the system, you are in an aca- 
demic mode, and you have a way of writing rules that don’t work 
in the real world. And so, hopefully, we will see FNS take this tes- 
timony, and in particular David Scott’s rather sugar coated com- 
ments, to heart in this endeavor. 

Again, thank you very much. You provide an integral part of the 
system, particularly from an integrity standpoint. None of you 
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want the system to be besmirched with bad actors. Like I said pre- 
viously, they had this issue in Florida this morning, where a store- 
front with no food whatsoever had redeemed some $13 million in 
food stamps, and I am not sure how that happens. That investiga- 
tion will go forward. But every time that pops up, you have folks 
out there who don’t really understand the impact that feeding hun- 
gry people has, and they just come off on the wrong foot. 

Mr. Wright, I am particularly impressed with your heart for this 
issue, and the way that you have reached out. The things that you 
do to innovate, and the flexibility of having no shareholders. You 
have a wife and a family to decide how much money your store 
makes, and that gives you a little bit more freedom, perhaps, than 
others. But across all four witnesses I heard great things, in terms 
of trying to work with an important population. Some 45 million 
Americans are beneficiaries of that program, and you help to make 
that work. 

With that, under the rules of committee, the record of today’s 
hearing will remain open for 10 calendar days to receive additional 
material, supplemental written responses from the witnesses to 
any questions posed by a Member. This hearing of the Committee 
on Agriculture is adjourned. Thank you. 

[Whereupon, at 11:52 a.m., the Committee was adjourned.] 
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OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. K. MICHAEL CONAWAY, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM TEXAS 

The Chairman. This hearing of the Committee on Agriculture, 
The Past, Present, and Future of SNAP: Evaluating Effectiveness 
and Outcomes in Nutrition Education, will come to order. 

Please join me in a quick prayer. 

Holy Father, thank you. Lord, for the privilege of serving as we 
do here. Members of Congress. Help us to be worthy of the trust 
that our constituents put in us. Give us wisdom and knowledge and 
discernment as we deal with things that affect the lives of every- 
day, good-hearted American people. Blessings to our Service. And 
we ask these things in Jesus’ name. Amen. 

All right. Well, good morning. Thanks everybody for being here. 

I want to welcome the witnesses to today’s hearing and thank 
them for taking the time to share their impressive collaborative ex- 
perience working to improve the diets and health among families 
across the country through nutrition education. This hearing, like 
those before, builds on the Committee’s top-to-bottom review of the 
Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program, or SNAP, so as the 
Committee concludes our review, we will be positioned to make 
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meaningful improvements to the program. As the Committee with 
jurisdiction over USDA, it is one of our principal responsibilities to 
oversee these programs to ensure that they are working most effec- 
tively for recipients, community leaders, and the American tax- 
payers. 

In this hearing we will discuss the history and evolution of the 
SNAP-Ed program, which is the nutrition education arm of SNAP; 
specific program models and interventions; how SNAP-Ed com- 
plements and works with other nutrition education programs, such 
as the Expanded Eood and Nutrition Extension Program, or 
EENEP; and efforts currently taking place that put greater empha- 
sis on measuring outcomes to ensure dollars are used effectively. 

As a component of the overall SNAP program, the mission of 
SNAP-Ed is to improve the likelihood that persons eligible for 
SNAP will make healthy choices within a limited budget, and 
choose active lifestyles consistent with the current Dietary Guide- 
lines for Americans. This is no short order. More than % of Ameri- 
cans, and nearly Vs of children and youth are overweight or obese. 
About V 2 of all American adults; 117 million individuals, have one 
or more preventable chronic diseases, many of which are related to 
poor quality eating patterns and physical inactivity. These high 
rates of overweight and obesity and chronic disease have persisted 
for more than 2 decades and have come not only with increased 
health risks, but also at a very high cost. In 2008, the medical costs 
associated with obesity was estimated to be $147 billion. 

There is no silver bullet to these serious health issues. It is a 
complex problem that will likely take a multi-prong approach. 
While obesity cannot be tied solely to socioeconomic status, it can 
be linked to food insecurity. It will take a collaboration between 
policymakers, state and local organizations, business and commu- 
nity leaders, schools, childcare, healthcare professionals, and indi- 
viduals to create an environment that supports a healthy lifestyle 
for all Americans, and that is what we want to achieve. 

Throughout our review of SNAP, we have consistently heard that 
community engagement and collaboration are key in addressing 
many of the challenges communities face. Responses at the local 
level are more reactive and able to address the individual needs in 
their neighborhoods 

I am eager to hear from our witnesses today how they have le- 
veraged Federal resources to improve the nutritional quality and 
overall health of low-income families in their communities. 

Historically, Congress has supported and invested in prevention 
programs, such as SNAP-Ed and the EENEP, which educate and 
promote healthy eating habits to prevent long-term health-related 
expenses, and to empower low-income individuals to cook nutri- 
tious meals on a budget. In addition to nutrition education, this 
February the House Agriculture Committee held a hearing to re- 
view the Food Insecurity Nutrition Incentive, or FINI, program 
which aims to increase the consumption of fruits and vegetables. 
These approaches seem to each have their place in promoting prop- 
er nutrition. But, as we get closer to concluding our SNAP review, 
are there alternatives in which we can improve overall health out- 
comes? 
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Again, I want to thank our witnesses for providing their exper- 
tise and working with our Agriculture Committee to ensure SNAP 
recipients are given a recipe for successful health. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Conaway follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. K. Michael Conaway, a Representative in 
Congress from Texas 

I want to welcome our witnesses to today’s hearing and thank them for taking 
the time to share their impressive collaborative experience working to improve the 
diets and health among families across the country through nutrition education. 
This hearing, like those before, builds upon the Committee’s top-to-bottom review 
of the Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program, or SNAP, so as the Committee 
concludes our review, we will be positioned to make meaningful improvements to 
the program. As the Committee with jurisdiction over USDA, it is one of our prin- 
cipal responsibilities to oversee these programs to ensure they are working most ef- 
fectively for recipients, community leaders, and the American teixpayers. 

In this hearing we will discuss the history and evolution of the SNAP-Ed pro- 
gram, which is the nutrition education arm of SNAP; specific program models and 
interventions; how SNAP-Ed compliments and works with other nutrition education 
programs, such as the Expanded Food and Nutrition Extension Program, or EFNEP; 
and efforts currently taking place that put greater emphasis on measuring outcomes 
to ensure dollars are used effectively. 

As a component of the overall SNAP program, the mission of SNAP-Ed is to “im- 
prove the likelihood that persons eligible for SNAP will make healthy choices within 
a limited budget and choose active lifestyles consistent with the current Dietary 
Guidelines for Americans. ” This is no short order. More than % of adults and nearly 
Vs of children and youth are overweight or obese. About Vz of all American adults — 
117 million individuals — have one or more preventable chronic diseases, many of 
which are related to poor quality eating patterns and physical inactivity. These high 
rates of overweight and obesity and chronic disease have persisted for more than 
2 decades and come not only with increased health risks, but also at a high cost. 
In 2008, the medical costs associated with obesity were estimated to be $147 billion. 

There is no silver bullet to these serious health issues. It’s a complex problem that 
will likely take a multi-prong approach. While obesity cannot be tied solely to socio- 
economic status, it can be linked to food insecurity. It will take a collaboration be- 
tween policymakers, state and local organizations, business and community leaders, 
schools, childcare and healthcare professionals, and individuals to create an environ- 
ment that supports a healthy lifestyle for all Americans — and that’s what we want 
to achieve. Throughout our review of SNAP, we have consistently heard that com- 
munity engagement and collaboration are key in addressing many of the challenges 
communities face. Responses at the local level are more reactive and able to address 
the individual needs in their neighborhoods. I am eager to hear from our witnesses 
today how they have leveraged Federal resources to improve the nutritional quality 
and overall health of low-income families in their communities. 

Historically Congress has supported and invested in prevention programs, such as 
SNAP-Ed and EFNEP, which educate and promote healthy eating habits to prevent 
long-term health related expenses, and empower low-income individuals to cook nu- 
tritious meals on a budget. In addition to nutrition education, this February the Ag- 
riculture Committee held a hearing to review the Food Insecurity Nutrition Incen- 
tive, or FINI, program which aims to increase the consumption of fruits and vegeta- 
bles. These approaches seem to each have their place in promoting proper nutrition, 
but as we get closer to concluding our review of SNAP, are there alternative ways 
in which we can improve overall health outcomes? 

Again, I want to thank our witnesses for providing their expertise and working 
with the Agriculture Committee to ensure SNAP recipients are given a recipe for 
successful health. 

The Chairman. And with that, I turn to the Ranking Member for 
any comments that he has. 
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OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. COLLIN C. PETERSON, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM MINNESOTA 

Mr. Peterson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And I would also like 
to welcome today’s witnesses to the Committee, and I look forward 
to hearing your testimony on SNAP education efforts. 

SNAP education and outreach is important, and there are a lot 
of lessons that can he learned from some of these efforts that the 
states have undertaken. Minnesota, for example, has a collaho- 
rative program called Choose Health that makes CSA shares avail- 
able to low-income households. I am looking forward to learning 
more about other state programs. 

I believe this is the 15th hearing the Committee has held to re- 
view SNAP. It has certainly been a thorough review. And hope- 
fully, what we learn today can be combined with information from 
past hearings, and we can focus on developing good policies. 

So with that, I look forward to hearing the witnesses, and yield 
back. 

The Chairman. I thank the gentleman. 

The chair would request other Members submit their opening 
statements for the record so the witnesses may begin their testi- 
mony, to ensure there is ample time for questions. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Adams follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Alma S. Adams, a Representative in Congress 

FROM North Carolina 


Thank you Mr. Chairman. 

It is well established by public health professionals that the consumption of more 
fresh fruits and vegetables is key to better weight management. 

Funding from SNAP-Ed and the Expanded Food and Nutrition Education Pro- 
gram have provided critical resources to land-grant universities such as my alma 
mater North Carolina A&T, to educate families and children on healthy eating and 
living habits in the 12th District. 

The current level of SNAP benefits is not enough for families to purchase fresh 
fruits and vegetables and to put food on the table through the end of the month. 

SNAP benefits must be increased to allow families to fully utilize the skills they 
learn in SNAP education programs. 

That is why last month I introduced H.R. 5215, the Closing the Meal Gap Act 
of 2016. 

Among its several provisions to strengthen the SNAP program, this bill requires 
that SNAP benefits be calculated using the Low Cost Food Plan instead of the 
Thrifty Food Plan. Using the Low Cost Food Plan takes into account how much 
working people, including SNAP recipients, spend on food in order to have a nutri- 
tious diet. 

I thank Members of this Committee who have already joined this important legis- 
lation, and encourage all Members to cosponsor this bill. 

The Chairman. I would like to welcome to our witness table 
today Dr. Kimberlydawn Wisdom, Senior Vice President, Commu- 
nity Health and Equity at the Henry Ford Health System in De- 
troit, Michigan. I was just in Detroit on Friday. The weather was 
perfect, along with my visit. I had a good time. Ms. Susan Foerster, 
Founding Member of the Association of SNAP Nutrition Adminis- 
trators, Carmichael, California. Dr. Shreela Sharma, Professor of 
Epidemiology at the University of Texas, and she is a Co-Founder 
of Brighter Bites, Houston, Texas. And I would like to recognize 
Mrs. Hartzler to introduce our final witness. 

Mrs. Hartzler. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am really excited 
to introduce a real hero of nutrition education from Missouri, and 
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that is Dr. Jo Britt-Rankin. She is the Associate Dean of Extension 
at the University of Missouri, and Dr. Britt-Rankin serves as the 
Administrative Director of the Expanded Food and Nutrition Edu- 
cation Program and SNAP Education Programs for the State of 
Missouri. 

Dr. Britt-Rankin received both her Master’s and Doctorate in nu- 
trition education from the University of Missouri, my alma mater, 
and her Bachelor’s in human development and family studies from 
the University of Illinois. 

Like myself. Dr. Britt-Rankin has spent a significant amount of 
her career dedicated to nutrition education. We appreciate her 
leadership and expertise, and we look forward to your testimony. 

Thank you. I yield back. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

Dr. Wisdom, when you are ready to begin, the microphone is 
yours. 

STATEMENT OF KIMBERLYDAWN WISDOM, M.D., M.S., SENIOR 

VICE PRESIDENT, COMMUNITY HEALTH & EQUITY AND 

CHIEF WELLNESS AND DIVERSITY OFFICER, HENRY FORD 

HEALTH SYSTEM, DETROIT, MI 

Dr. Wisdom. Good morning. Chairman Conaway, Ranking Mem- 
ber Peterson, and Members of the Committee. Thank you for the 
opportunity to speak before you today to discuss the critical impor- 
tance of SNAP and SNAP nutrition education for good health. 

My name is Dr. Kimberlydawn Wisdom, and I am Senior Vice 
President of Community Health and Equity, and the Chief 
Wellness and Diversity Officer at Henry Ford Health System in 
Detroit, Michigan, one of the nation’s leading comprehensive inte- 
grated health systems, and a Malcolm Baldrige National Quality 
Award winner. I am a board certified emergency medicine physi- 
cian, and previously served as Michigan’s, and the nation’s, first 
state-level Surgeon General. I also serve on the Board of the Public 
Health Institute, which has been one of the nation’s leading imple- 
menters of SNAP nutrition education, also known as SNAP-Ed. 

Henry Ford Health System is proud to implement a SNAP-Ed 
program in the City of Detroit and Macomb County. As a physi- 
cian, I can attest that both SNAP and SNAP-Ed are vital tools in 
our arsenal to tackle the challenges of obesity, chronic disease, and 
hunger that threaten the health and well-being of our nation. 

For over 50 years, SNAP has served as the foundation of the na- 
tion’s hunger safety net, helping to combat the impact of poverty 
and subsequent malnutrition. In the 21st century, the face of mal- 
nutrition looks very different than the extreme hunger that 
shocked so many Americans when the food stamp program was 
first established. 

Today, SNAP recipients live in neighborhoods and communities 
where making healthy choices can be challenging, if not impossible, 
due to the lack of safe, well-equipped, and well-maintained places 
to work and play, and the absence of nearby full-service grocery 
stores and other health services. These factors contribute to the 
malnutrition that now coexists with overweight and obesity. Com- 
prehensive literature reviews examining neighborhood disparities 
and food access have found that neighborhood residents with better 
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access to supermarkets tend to have healthier diets and reduced 
risk for obesity. 

While the face of malnutrition today is different than it was, the 
root cause and solutions remain the same, and SNAP continues to 
be our nation’s first-line defense to improve nutrition and well- 
being among low-income Americans. 

Research clearly shows that USDA Federal nutrition programs 
do not contribute to the current obesity crisis in the United States. 
Instead, SNAP participation is associated with better dietary qual- 
ity among low-income adults who are food-insecure. In fact, by im- 
proving dietary intake and reducing food insecurity, participation 
in Federal nutrition programs plays a critical role in obesity pre- 
vention. 

Henry Ford Health Systems’ SNAP-Ed program funded through 
a grant from the Michigan Fitness Foundation is called Generation 
With Promise, and is one example of 49 effective programs 
throughout the State of Michigan that are changing the culture of 
food and health. Now in its ninth year, the program reaches youth 
and families in Detroit and Macomb County, and provides nutrition 
education, physical activity promotion, youth leadership develop- 
ment in elementary, middle, and high schools. We also work with 
community and faith-based organizations to promote healthy eat- 
ing through cooking demonstrations and nutrition education. 

Today, our program serves among 40,000 youth and adults at 
schools, community organizations, and faith-based sites, with near- 
ly 115,000 contacts. As a result of our program, just under 90 per- 
cent of adults reported an increase in their consumption of fruits 
and vegetables, and over 80 percent of youth reported an increase 
in their consumption of fruits and vegetables. All aspects of our 
program are evaluated to measure impact and outcomes. 

Overall, in 2014 and 2015, Michigan’s SNAP-Ed program, funded 
through the Michigan Fitness Foundation, has shown an annual in- 
crease in fruit and vegetable consumption of 170,000 to 200,000 
cups per day statewide; a health and an economic driver. 

SNAP-Ed is also making connections to healthy food systems and 
other resources and communities, including gardening, cooking 
classes, and farmers’ markets. These partnerships benefit Michi- 
gan’s farmers, strengthen the local economy, and provide farmers 
with new revenue streams and increased sales of specialty crops. 
SNAP-Ed is helping low-income families learn the importance and 
value of agriculture and the source of their food. 

Last October, as news of the public health water crisis in Flint 
emerged, the Michigan Fitness Foundation and SNAP-Ed partners 
were able to react quickly to adjust and augment their nutrition 
education focus, and reach under-served neighborhoods and resi- 
dents to highlight food and food safety practices that were lead-pro- 
tecting. 

In closing, I want to underscore that both SNAP and SNAP-Ed 
are key in our fight to address the epidemic of obesity and over- 
weight in children and adults that leads to largely preventable 
chronic diseases. These programs are critical in the effort to elimi- 
nate hunger and malnutrition, particularly in children, and can 
help improve overall poor health that perpetuates a cycle of pov- 
erty. 
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Thank you so much for your time and attention. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Wisdom follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Kimberlydawn Wisdom, M.D., M.S., Senior Vice 

President, Community Health & Equity and Chief Wellness and Diversity 

Officer, Henry Ford Health System, Detroit, MI 

Good morning Chairman Conaway, Ranking Member Peterson, and Members of 
the Committee. Thank you for the opportunity to speak today. 

My name is Dr. Kimberlydawn Wisdom, and I am the Senior Vice President of 
Community and Health Equity and Chief Wellness and Diversity Officer at Henry 
Ford Health System in Detroit, Michigan. I am a board-certified Emergency Medi- 
cine Physician, the Chair of the Gail and Lois Warden Endowment on Multicultural 
Health, and previously served as Michigan’s — and the nation’s — First State-level 
Surgeon General. For the last 4 years, I’ve served on the Advisory Group on Preven- 
tion, Health Promotion and Integrative and Public Health, appointed by President 
Obama, where we advise his cabinet regarding health promotion and prevention 
health policy. I am on the faculty of the University of Michigan Medical School’s 
Department of Medical Education, adjunct professor in the University of Michigan’s 
School of Public Health, and have focused my work on health disparities and health 
care equity, infant mortality and maternal and child health, chronic disease, phys- 
ical activity, unhealthy eating habits, tobacco use and youth leadership develop- 
ment. I also serve on the Board of the Public Health Institute, a global nonprofit 
headquartered in California, which has been one of the nation’s leading implemen- 
ters of SNAP nutrition education. 

Henry Ford Health System 

Henry Ford Health System is one of the nation’s leading comprehensive, inte- 
grated health systems that provides health insurance and health care delivery, in- 
cluding acute, specialty, primary and preventive care services backed by excellence 
in research and education. Founded in 1915 by auto pioneer Henry Ford, we are 
committed to improving the health and well-being of a diverse community and in 
2011 we were recognized for our commitment to quality through the receipt of the 
prestigious Malcolm Baldrige National Quality Award. Henry Ford Health System 
is proud to implement a Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP) nutri- 
tion education program in the City of Detroit and Macomb County that works to 
improve the long term health and well-being of the SNAP-eligible families. 

SNAP and SNAP-Ed Vital for Health 

I am very pleased to have an opportunity to talk about the critical importance 
of SNAP and SNAP Nutrition Education (SNAP-Ed) for good health. As a physician, 
researcher/educator and public health leader, and as Michigan’s former Surgeon 
General, I can attest that both SNAP and SNAP-Ed are a critical part of our Fed- 
eral arsenal working to confront the twin threats of obesity and hunger that threat- 
en the health and well-being of our nation. 

Just as the health of the American people is vital to our economic and national 
security, good nutrition is fundamental for public health, educational achievement 
and work productivity. Food security is a fundamental social determinant critical to 
community resilience. Without question, SNAP is helping low-income families put 
healthy, nutritious food on the table during times of need. 

For over 60 years, SNAP has served as the foundation of our nation’s hunger safe- 
ty net, helping to combat the impact of poverty and subsequent malnutrition. In the 
21st century, the face of malnutrition looks very different than the extreme hunger 
that shocked so many Americans when the Food Stamp program was first estab- 
lished. 

Today, SNAP recipients live in neighborhoods and communities where making 
healthy choices can be challenging, if not impossible, due to the lack of safe, well- 
equipped and well-maintained places to walk and play, and the absence of nearby 
full service grocery stores and other health services. Many of these communities are 
considered ‘food swamps’ due to the inadequate access to supermarkets and reliance 
on convenience stores, as well as a higher concentration of fast-food outlets limiting 
food choices to high calorie low nutrient foods. 

These factors contribute to the malnutrition that now co-exists with overweight 
and obesity. Comprehensive literature reviews examining neighborhood disparities 
in food access have found that neighborhood residents with better access to super- 
markets and limited access to convenience stores tend to have healthier diets and 
a reduced risk for obesity (Larson, et al., 2009; Bell, et al., 2013). Low income com- 
munities and communities of color, including those in households eligible for SNAP, 
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are disproportionately affected by obesity and chronic disease resulting from limited 
access to the fundamentals of a healthy lifestyle-healthy food and safe places to be 
active. 

The health-related costs attributable to food insecurity nationwide were estimated 
to be $160.07 billion in 2014 alone (Cook, et al., 2016). At the same time the costs 
in health care, disability, workers’ compensation, and economic losses from lost 
worker productivity are matched by the personal toll on individuals and their fami- 
lies. 

For the first time in U.S. history, reported by the Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention, our youngest generation is expected to have a shorter lifespan than 
their parents — a result of childhood obesity and chronic disease. Obesity is linked 
to increased risks for many serious and largely preventable diseases, including type 
2 diabetes, heart disease, stroke, and some cancers. Nationally, the prevalence of 
diabetes among adults has nearly tripled over the past 30 years. Research has found 
that African American and Latino populations are disproportionately affected, with 
a lifetime risk of more than 50 percent compared to the general population’s 40 per- 
cent. 

While the face of malnutrition today is different than it was, the root causes and 
solutions remain the same and SNAP continues to be our nation’s first line of de- 
fense to improve nutrition and well-being among low-income Americans. SNAP ben- 
efits provide an essential resource and are a powerful tool to help ensure that very- 
low-income Americans can afford a nutritionally adequate diet. Expanding the use 
of these types of Federal nutrition assistance programs and child nutrition programs 
such as school meals and the Supplemental Nutrition Program for Women, Infants 
and Children (WIC), is critical to help reduce high rates of food insecurity among 
the low-income population. 

Let me be clear, SNAP participation does not lead individuals and families using 
the program to make poor choices or be overweight. Far from it. Research clearly 
shows that United States Department of Agriculture (USDA) Federal nutrition pro- 
grams do not contribute to the current obesity crisis in the U.S. (Fan & Jin, 2015; 
Gleason, et al., 2009; Hofferth & Curtin, 2005; Linz, et al., 2004; ver Ploeg, 2009; 
ver Ploeg, et al., 2008). Instead, SNAP participation is associated with better dietary 
quality among low-income adults who are food-insecure (Nguyen, et al., 2015). More 
specifically, compared to similar low-income non-participants, SNAP participants 
with marginal, low, and very low food security have better overall dietary quality. 
In fact, by both improving dietary intake and reducing food insecurity, participation 
in the Federal nutrition programs plays a critical role in obesity prevention. 

SNAP is effective in its mission to mitigate the effects of poverty on food insecu- 
rity and is further enhanced by SNAP-Ed, the nutrition education and obesity pre- 
vention arm of SNAP that works to ensure that low-income families will make 
healthy diet and physical activity choices within a limited budget. 

SNAP-Ed is a critical piece of the equation working to improve nutrition and pre- 
vent or reduce diet-related disease and obesity among SNAP-eligible households. 
Throughout the United States, SNAP-Ed programs work to promote healthy behav- 
iors and reach low-income families where they live, learn, work, play and pray. The 
program helps low-income families understand the importance of healthy choices 
and empowers parents and their children to make the healthy choice the easily ac- 
cessible and affordable choice. 

SNAP-Ed plays an active role in improving dietary and physical activity practices, 
while helping to increase community food security, prevent obesity and reduce the 
risk of chronic disease for low-income Americans. A study conducted in California 
in 2012 found that the greatest concentration of SNAP-Ed interventions was associ- 
ated with adults and children eating more fruits and vegetables, and adults eating 
fast food less frequently. These findings demonstrate the potential impact of such 
interventions and how SNAP-Ed plays an important role in addressing both chronic 
disease and the obesity epidemic in the United States (Molitor, et al., 2015). 

SNAP-Ed: Generation With Promise 

Henry Ford Health System’s SNAP-Ed Program, funded through a grant from the 
Michigan Fitness Foundation, is called Generation with Promise (GWP) and is one 
example of 49 effective programs throughout the state of Michigan that are chang- 
ing the culture of food and health. Now in its ninth year, GWP reaches youth and 
families in Detroit and Macomb County and provides nutrition education, physical 
activity promotion and youth leadership in elementary, middle, and high schools, 
alongside proven public health approaches that increase healtby behaviors. GWP 
also works with community and faith-based organizations, promoting healthy eating 
through cooking demonstrations and nutrition education. 
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Today, GWP serves 37,360 youth and adults in 2015, at schools, community orga- 
nizations and faith-hased sites with nearly 115,000 contacts. Due to GWP, 89.9% of 
adults reported an increase in their consumption of fruits or vegetables and 81.4% 
of youth reported an increase in their consumption of fruits or vegetables. All as- 
pects of our program are evaluated to measure impact and outcomes. Overall, in 
2014 and 2015, Michigan SNAP-Ed programs funded through the Michigan Fitness 
Foundation, including GWP, have shown an annual increase in fruit and vegetable 
consumption of 170,000 to 200,000 cups per day statewide, a health and economic 
driver! 

We are proud of the breadth of interventions within our programs, from cooking 
classes taught by a chef and dietitian or nutrition educator classes that include a 
grocery store tour, to interventions that teach menu and meal planning and how to 
stretch food dollars on a low-income budget. Participants willingly learn about 
healthy and delicious food that is not expensive or difficult to make. The number 
one most common comment we hear at the end of the class series is that partici- 
pants wish the class was longer! 

Leveraging other funds and demonstrating the value of a true community part- 
nership, Henry Ford Health System is also able to provide groceries to participants 
so that they replicate the recipes at home. Nearly all participants report that they 
made the recipe at home during the week. Participants have followed up with our 
team to share their great news including losing 50 pounds and keeping it off for 
6 months after the program, cooking dinner with their middle-school aged children, 
and enrolling in classes related to culinary arts, dietetics or health. 

SNAP-Ed is also making connections to healthy food systems and other resources 
in communities including gardening, cooking classes and farmers’ markets. For ex- 
ample, GWP provided 60 recipe demonstrations, tastings, and nutrition education 
at ten Detroit Community Markets and other farmers’ markets in low-income neigh- 
borhoods. Nearly all attendees said they were inspired to prepare new recipes. GWP 
has provided SNAP-Ed in grocery stores in partnership with Michigan Fitness 
Foundation and the Michigan Department of Health and Human Services, and with 
Double Up Food Bucks and the Fair Food Network using Michigan Harvest of the 
Month educational strategies and materials. 

Through these community partnerships with local organizations, SNAP recipients 
can shop at the local farmers’ markets and some grocery stores and receive twice 
as much of locally grown produce at an affordable price. This partnership also bene- 
fits local farmers, strengthening the local economy and providing farmers with new 
revenue streams and increased sales of specialty crops. SNAP-Ed is helping low-in- 
come families learn the importance and value agriculture and the sources of their 
food. 

I cannot underscore enough the way in which SNAP-Ed is a versatile tool that 
can respond to the nutrition and health needs of low-income families in our state. 
Last October, as news of the public health water crisis in Flint emerged, the Michi- 
gan Fitness Foundation and SNAP-Ed partners were able to react quickly to adjust 
and augment their nutrition education focus to highlight foods and food safety prac- 
tices that were lead protecting. Over the past months, Michigan Fitness Foundation 
and SNAP-Ed have been essential in continuing to connect increasing numbers of 
partners and programs to reach under-served neighborhoods and residents to sup- 
port a foundation on which to build the Flint of the future. 

Priority Recommendations 

Improvements can be made and I would suggest the following recommendations 
to further strengthen and maximize the health and nutritional impact of SNAP and 
SNAP-Ed. 

1. To better combat food insecurity and childhood hunger, income eligibility cri- 
teria should not exclude children whose families happen to live in high-cost 
states. USDA should index income criteria for food assistance program eligi- 
bility to local or regional cost of living, such as the Cost of Living Index or 
other recognized measure, rather than the nationally-applied Federal Poverty 
Level (FPL). 

2. The Thrifty Food Plan, used as the fiscal base for SNAP, should be modified 
to increase the benefit value and accommodate the generally-higher prices of 
healthy food and regional variability in cost of living. 

3. Remove restrictions that prevent retailers from offering Electronic Benefit 
Transfer (EBT) point of sale — and promotional prices for healthy foods such 
as fruits and vegetables, whole grains etc. 

4. SNAP-Ed should be utilized to provide technical assistance and training to 
convenience store business owners and smaller retailers, combined with com- 
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mon sense stocking standards for SNAP that increase the availability of fresh 
foods in all four food categories. This would have the benefit of increasing the 
availability, accessibility and possibly lower the price of healthy food in many 
low-income communities. SNAP-Ed implementing agencies can be encouraged 
to work with the private sector and community partners to help small busi- 
nesses and convenience stores identify and establish procurement systems 
that increase healthy food options for their customers. 

5. Initiatives such as Double Up Food Bucks and Michigan Farm to Family in 
Michigan, Market Match in California, and other Food Insecurity Nutrition 
Incentive (FINI) grants across the county should be leveraged and replicated 
to increase healthy food purchasing by SNAP-eligible families and encourage 
the participation at more local and chain grocery stores. 

6. Congress and USDA should provide startup grants and establish a public-pri- 
vate innovation fund that would support technical assistance networks that 
help states and localities implement, adapt and take to scale evidence based 
nutrition education interventions and strategies throughout the country. Top- 
ics and activities that could be part of such technical assistance networks 
could include: community food system assessments, Electronic Benefits Trans- 
fer (EBT) at farmers’ markets, corner store conversion projects, community- 
supported agriculture, farm-to-fork sourcing, state or local food policy coun- 
cils, agricultural preservation, small farm and new farmer programs, and 
community/school gardens. This low-cost network might be established using 
public and private grants or cooperative agreements with nonprofit public 
health, anti-hunger and food security organizations; the existing Cooperative 
Extension system; FNS programs; partnerships with other sectors like foun- 
dations, nonprofit health plans, insurers and hospitals; and sister Federal 
agencies like the Centers for Disease Control and Prevention (CDC), Depart- 
ment of Transportation, Department of Education, and Housing and Urban 
Development. 

In closing, I want to underscore that both SNAP and SNAP-Ed are key in our 
fight to address the epidemic of obesity and overweight in children and adults that 
leads to largely preventable chronic diseases. These programs are critical in the ef- 
fort to eliminate hunger and malnutrition, particularly in children, and can help im- 
prove overall ill health that perpetuates the cycle of poverty. 

Across our country SNAP families are striving, working hard to make ends meet 
and put healthy food on the table, often in very challenging circumstances. These 
families are the solution finders. Many are the families of those serving in our 
armed forces here at home and overseas. With limited resources, SNAP-Ed is em- 
powering these families with the tools necessary to make a healthy choice. SNAP- 
Ed is a small program but it has an impact and influence well beyond its size. 

I welcome the opportunity to work with Congress and USDA to identify measures 
that can identify and remove obstacles limiting the reach, impact and effectiveness 
of the Federal nutrition programs, including SNAP-Ed, and to create sustainable 
healthy change in under-served communities. 

Thank you for your time and consideration of my recommendations. I am happy 
to answer any questions. 
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The Chairman. Thank you, Dr. Wisdom. 

Ms. Foerster. 

STATEMENT OF SUSAN B. FOERSTER, M.P.H., EMERITUS AND 

FOUNDING MEMBER, ASSOCIATION OF SNAP NUTRITION 

EDUCATION ADMINISTRATORS, CARMICHAEL, CA 

Ms. Foerster. Good morning. Chairman Conaway, Ranking 
Member Peterson, Members of the Committee, thank you for the 
invitation. 

My name is Susan Foerster, and I am here today representing 
the Association of SNAP Nutrition Education Administrators. We 
have members in all 50 states and territories, and our job is to ad- 
minister the SNAP-Ed program in the organizations that we come 
from. My background is that I ran the largest SNAP-Ed program 
in California, and during that time we were able to see an increase 
in fruit and vegetable consumption among low-income adults, to 
the point that it reached the same level as higher-income and high- 
er-education people. We don’t know for sure if it was SNAP-Ed, but 
there was nothing else going on, so we think it was. In addition, 
we have some studies from California that show a dose response 
relationship. The more intervention, the better the dietary prac- 
tices. 

Today, I am talking with you in my capacity as the co-lead for 
evaluation with the ASNNA organization, and so I am going to be 
able to talk a little bit about the background of SNAP-Ed and the 
way it looks today, and the way we want to see it in the future. 

In my 2 years in retirement, I have been able to work with the 
other states, across state lines, to address the issue of evaluation 
and outcomes. So I know you are interested in that, and we will 
go from there. 

I am going to talk about the farm bill policies; how Eederal policy 
has influenced the history of the program, what SNAP-Ed looks 
like now, what has been done administratively to be sure that the 
program is accountable for results and well-administered, and fi- 
nally, where we are going in the future. 

What we really have in SNAP-Ed are three generations. Nutri- 
tion education in the SNAP program was authorized in the Earm 
Bill of 1981. It was based on the EENEP model which was direct 
education by paraprofessionals. By the middle 1990s, however, 
evaluations were being done, we had the Dietary Guidelines telling 
us that many more Americans were not eating well, and so the 
idea was that we needed a wider range of techniques. And so social 
marketing was introduced as a social innovation model, and that 
allowed us to use the same kind of techniques that the food indus- 
try was using to get people to eat healthy. 

Then by 2010, when the Healthy Hunger-Free Kids Act was 
passed, many of the changes that we had wanted to see and had 
experienced in the field made the third generation of SNAP-Ed, 
and that was that our scope expanded to include physical activity 
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and obesity prevention, larger-scale approaches and community ap- 
proaches. The funding changed so that there was a grant mecha- 
nism rather than Federal financial participation, and the program 
was capped based on the 2009 funding to 2018. So that is kind of 
where we are right now. There is a reallocation schedule in place 
that started in 2014, and will conclude in 2018 when the new farm 
bill comes up. 

In terms of where we are right now, the size of our population 
that we are trying to influence is 90 million people that have in- 
comes below 185 percent of poverty. Of that, about 40 million are 
already SNAP participants, and you can see that the scope of our 
effort is quite large. 

We reach people through the places they go, the institutions that 
they use, and through mass communications. We work in highly 
targeted ways in Census tracks and institutions where the majority 
of people have incomes below 185 percent of poverty. 

We work through all the state SNAP programs, and there are 
about 144 what we call state implementing agencies that actually 
administer the funds and usually put most of them out the door to 
other kinds of nonprofit and government agencies. They also pay 
for business processes such as mass media, printing, and so forth. 

The reach of the program, we can only tell you really the tip of 
the iceberg, and that is in 2015, we know that we educated at least 
six million people, on whom we have demographic information, 
with direct education. We do not have numbers on those that were 
reached indirectly through community programs where we couldn’t 
get the demographics on the people, but the services for direct edu- 
cation were in 50,000 low-income sites across the country. So six 
million people with direct education, 50,000 sites, 20 different 
kinds of channels, from worksites to churches, to parks and recre- 
ation, to shelters and so forth. What we don’t have, as I said, is 
information about the number of people reached otherwise. We do 
have 28 states doing actual social marketing campaigns, and they 
reported reaching about 19 million more people that they know 
about. Of those people, about 65 percent that we know of were 
SNAP participants, 25 percent were school-age children, and a very 
small proportion were seniors. 

So to just conclude, sorry I went on like that, SNAP is not as 
visible as we would like it to be because of the way that it is dif- 
ferently named. It is run usually through another organization or 
it has its own brand name. We do not call ourselves by the Federal 
name. 

In conclusion, we are very excited to have put together a compen- 
dium of over 100 evidence-based interventions that are developed 
for physical activity and nutrition, and for different channels where 
we administer those programs that are available for everyone to 
use. 

The Chairman. Ms. 

Ms. Foerster. Most recently, we have put together what is 
called 

The Chairman. Ms. Foerster, I am going to have to ask you to 
conclude. Thank you. 

Ms. Foerster. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Foerster follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Susan B. Foerster, Emeritus and Founding 

Member, Association of SNAP Nutrition Education Administrators, 

Carmichael, CA 

Good morning. Chairman Conaway, Ranking Member Peterson, Committee Mem- 
bers and fellow panelists. Thank you for the opportunity to think together about 
how SNAP-Ed, the nutrition education arm of SNAP, can be made even more effec- 
tive in future years. 

My remarks will be mostly from the perspective of a former state official who 
founded and directed the country’s largest SNAP-Ed program. Through the Cali- 
fornia Department of Public Health, we had already used an NCI grant to establish 
the California 5 a Day — for Better Health! Campaign, the world’s first public-private 
partnership with the nation’s produce industry to increase fruit and vegetable con- 
sumption. Its purpose was to help prevent cancer and other diet-related chronic dis- 
eases. In the 1990s, the 5 A Day Program was adopted for nationwide use NCI and 
CDC, as well as 25 other countries. 

In FEY 96, we used this experience to win a USDA competition for planning 
grants that allowed us to establish the Network for a Healthy California in FEY 97. 
It was the country’s first of what became 22 FSNE (Eood Stamp Nutrition Edu- 
cation) social marketing nutrition ‘networks’; nutrition education was an optional 
administrative activity that could qualify for Federal Financial Participation if non- 
Federal matching funds could be generated. In California, we used the FFP to de- 
velop, test and roll-out at least 20 different statewide and community interventions. 
Our program efforts coincided with an upward trend in reported fruit and vegetable 
consumption by low-income adults that, to the best of our knowledge, was unique 
among states. 

In the 2 years since retirement, I have worked through the Association of SNAP 
Nutrition Administrators (ASNNA) to co-lead its evaluation and outcomes activities. 
As a former state leader, I want to help states realize the potential of SNAP-Ed. 
As the nation’s largest, most flexible and dynamic community nutrition program, I 
believe that SNAP-Ed can be used to generate significant, unique and 
groundbreaking improvements that will help improve eating and physical activity 
environments, advance food security, reduce or eliminate diet-related disparities 
among low-income income Americans, while also benefitting many in the agriculture 
and food industry sectors. 

Today I will address four questions: 

• What farm bill policies have informed the direction and impact of SNAP-Ed? 

• What is SNAP-Ed now, and why isn’t more known about its impact? 

• What has been done administratively to assure that SNAP-Ed serves low-in- 
come communities and is fully accountable? 

• What new, cutting edge measures have been put in place to help states and 
their partners to be even more effective in the future, and to build out the sci- 
entific foundations that have been put in place over the last 20 years? 

What farm bill policies have informed the direetion and impact of SNAP- 
Ed? 

SNAP, once known as the Food Stamp Purchase Program (1933), is the oldest of 
the major food assistance programs, while SNAP-Ed is the youngest of USDA’s 
major nutrition service efforts. 

Chronology of Federal Statutory and Administrative Landmarks in SNAP- 

Ed 


1981 


FFY 1992 


FFY 1995-97 

FFY 2004 


Food Stamp Nutrition Education (FSNE) was authorized in the farm bill as an 
optional administrative expense funded though state/local cost-share or 
‘match’ that would qualify for an equal amount of Federal Financial Participa- 
tion; it cited nutrition education using the EFNEP as peer education model 
established in 1969. 

Only seven states conducted FSNE (~$750K for the entire U.S.). As national 
concern about the impact of diet-related diseases on health grew; USDA com- 
missioned a report on the effectiveness of nutrition education which called for 
theory-driven approaches and recommended using social marketing, akin to 
marketing that the food industry uses (JNE 1995). 

USDA funded 22 states with $100— $200K planning grants to establish social 
marketing nutrition networks, create state plans, and raise cost-share/match 
to support the state plans. 

All 50 states and D.C. conducted FSNE; funding totaled -$280M in FFP. 
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Chronology of Federal Statutory and Administrative Landmarks in SNAP- 

E d — C ontinue d 

0MB conducted sequential Program Assessment evaluations recommended es- 
tablishing clearer missions and goals, strengthening strategic planning, devel- 
oping standardized measures, and capturing program results. 

Farm Bill changed Food Stamps to Supplemental Nutrition Program (SNAP) 
USDA introduced the Education and Administrative Reporting System (EARS) 
for FFY 2010 to collect annual statistics on people reached, services provided, 
content, and materials used in state programs. Administrative system did not 
collect information on results or outcomes. 

In November, Congress used the 2010 Healthy, Hunger-Free Kids Act to estab- 
lish SNAP-Ed as a new grant program in the farm bill, replacing the prior in- 
centive-type model, primarily to redistribute funds among the states and re- 
lieve burden of obtaining and documenting match. 

New provisions added physical activity, obesity prevention, community and pub- 
lic health approaches to the SNAP-Ed charge; clarified that 185% FPL was 
the income eligibility level; required coordination with CDC; added ‘evidence- 
based approaches’ as a criterion. 

Capped funding until 2018 at 2009 baseline ($400M) without matching require- 
ments, established SNAP State Agencies as managers of the annual grant 
process, reallocated funds among states over a 5 year period using a formula 
that redistributed funds in 10% increments according to the state’s proportion 
of U.S. SNAP participation. By eliminating the state/local match, the overall 
investment would be reduced by V 2 . 

The state/local share requirement for states was dropped for FFY 2012. 

USDA issued an Interim SNAP-Ed Rule in the Federal Register and invited 
public comments. 

The first year of the 5 year reallocation formula was implemented; work on 
what became the SNAP-Ed Evaluation Framework and the SNAP-Ed Strate- 
gies & Interventions: An Obesity Prevention Toolkit for States. 

USDA’s Annual SNAP-Ed Guidance for FFY 2016 fully implemented provisions 
in the 2010 HHFKA. 

Final Rule for SNAP-Ed was issued. 

USDA established the SNAP-Ed Evaluation Framework as its overarching, 
science-based to capture outcomes in 51 SNAP-Ed topics areas and completed 
a companion Interpretive Guide to the SNAP-Ed Evaluation Framework to 
help define consistent metrics that could be reported consistently by states. 
An expanded SNAP-Ed Strategies & Interventions: An Obesity Prevention 
Toolkit for States was released, and USDA’s SNAP-Ed Connections website 
was revamped with an updated, searchable Resource Library that is intended 
to be a searchable inventory for ‘all things SNAP-Ed’ that is readily available 
to any user. 

USDA issued a Request for Quote solicitation to review the state reports, iden- 
tify to what degree plans, reports and EARS align with the SNAP-Ed Evalua- 
tion Framework, and develop a standardized template for annual state re- 
ports to allow aggregation of state-level data. 


What does SNAP-Ed look like today? 

Size of the Eligible Low-income Population: Low-income in SNAP-Ed is de- 
fined as a household income below 185% of the Federal Poverty Level (FPL) because 
they would be eligible for other means tested Federal programs such as WIC, Free 
and Reduced Price school meals (FRPM), and many public health programs. Among 
low-income Americans, the 90 million people includes about 40 million who partici- 
pate in SNAP because their incomes fall below 130%. 

How low-income people are reached: People are not means tested by SNAP- 
Ed but rather served because the community they live in, an institution they use, 
or a geographic area that they frequent has a majority of the population with in- 
comes below 185% FPL. For example, SNAP-Ed programs may work only with gro- 
cery stores in low-resource Census tracts or with monthly SNAP receipts exceeding 
$50,000. Similarly, SNAP-Ed may work only with schools or districts where over 
50% of the students qualify for Free/Reduced-Price Meals (FRPM) or in worksites, 
faith organizations, park districts, housing, shelters, and other community sites 
where over 50% of the people have incomes <185% FPL. Since SNAP-Ed work prod- 
ucts are public use, other organizations may use them freely. 

Number and Diversity of SNAP-Ed Implementing Agencies: All 54 states, 
the District of Columbia, the Virgin Islands, and Guam receive SNAP-Ed grants 


2005-2010 

2008 

FFY 2010 

2010 


FFY 2012 
2013 

FFY 2014 

FFY 2015 
FFY 2016 
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that flow through the SNAP State Agency to one or more State Implementing Agen- 
cies (SIAs). The 144 SIAs that deliver SNAP-Ed themselves are diverse and bring 
a variety of strengths to SNAP-Ed; they include Land-Grant University Extension 
services, other universities, public health departments, nonprofits, Indian Tribal Or- 
ganizations, and some SNAP agencies. In turn, most SIA funds flow to other public, 
nonprofit and business entities that provide statewide or local services. The state 
grants have no matching requirements, and states make decisions about funding 
priorities for service based on needs assessments, partner readiness and the skills 
of each SIA. A detailed state plan is approved annually by USDA’s Food and Nutri- 
tion Service (FNS). 

Reach of SNAP-Ed: In 2015 the 144 SIAs collectively provided direct education 
services to over six million low-income people in 20 different community channels 
with nearly 50,000 low-resource community locations. Channels are organizations or 
systems such as schools and school districts, child care centers, food banks and 
emergency food sites, community youth organizations, public housing, churches, 
health centers, park and recreation sites, food stores, and community gardens where 
food and physical activity decisions can be influenced. Of the 144 SIAs, 28 reported 
also conducting larger-scale social marketing initiatives that reached over 19 million 
people. 

Of the people receiving direct education, about 65% were SNAP participants, 25% 
were school-aged children, and .05% were elders. There are no estimates of the 
number of people reached though policy, systems or environmental approaches, or 
on outcomes. More detail on that will be provided below. 

Why is SNAP-Ed not more visible, like other nutrition programs? 

SNAP-Ed has the largest scope and most diverse mission among USDA’s commu- 
nity nutrition programs, but for a variety of reasons SNAP-Ed activities may not 
be readily identified. 

Names of SNAP-Ed Programs: Like many other Federal programs, many 
SNAP-Ed programs have established a specific branded identity and do not use the 
Federal categorical designation. Other times, SNAP-Ed funds are used to help orga- 
nizations or campaigns augment their services to better reach SNAP-Ed audiences, 
so the SNAP-Ed targeted activities may not be identified as such. For all entities, 
SNAP-Ed rules must be followed and mandatory reports completed. 

The term, nutrition education, ineludes more than direet edueation: The 
term, ‘nutrition education’ was added to Food Stamp language in 1981 and has not 
been updated. As science and practice have matured, the term ‘nutrition education’ 
had to be reinterpreted to achieve the needed population outcomes. In SNAP-Ed, 
nutrition education means ‘any combination of educational strategies, accom- 
panied by environmental supports, designed to facilitate the voluntary adop- 
tion of food and physical activity practices . . . conducive to the health and 
well-being of .. . SNAP participants, individuals eligible to participate, 
others eligible . . . for other means-tested Federal assistance, and individ- 
uals residing in communities with significant low-income populations.’ 

SNAP-Ed requires a broad seienee-base, whieh adds to its eomplexity: To 
address the many social determinants that are known to impact healthy eating (in- 
cluding food security and food access), physical activity, and obesity prevention, to- 
day’s nutrition education approaches use a widely accepted theory, the Social Eco- 
logical Model (SEM). This approach often involves working with partner organiza- 
tions behind the scenes. The SEM helps planners systematically focus on four 
spheres of influence that support healthy behavior change in populations. The four 
spheres are: individuals and peer groups, institutions that impact low-income peo- 
ple, multi-sector community efforts, and larger scale social norms. Activities in these 
spheres may appear fragmented, but they are designed to create synergy and drive 
toward similar outcomes. The SEM is recommended by many authoritative bodies, 
including the National Academy of Sciences and the Dietary Guidelines for Ameri- 
cans. 

What has been done administratively to assure that SNAP-Ed serves low- 
income communities and is fully accountable? 

Similar to SNAP itself, SNAP-Ed is highly structured. USDA oversight of SNAP- 
Ed is guided by statute, namely the 2010 Healthy, Hunger-Free Kids Act, and im- 
plemented through: 

• Final Regulations issued in 2016. 

• Annual SNAP-Ed Guidance that governs targeting, activities, allowable ex- 
penditures. 
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• The seven FNS Regional Offices review and approve annual state plans and 
budgets, including SMART objectives, and most mid-year amendments. 

• Mandatory process evaluation measures through the Edueation and Adminis- 
trative Reporting System (EARS). 

• Annual Reports that report on specific progress toward achieving each state’s 
annual SMART objectives; development of new programs and materials; evalua- 
tion activities, reports, and publications; and expenditures. 

• Regular on-site Management Evaluations (ME) with a formal process when 
corrective action is required. 

Program Requirements: The experience and know-how accrued over the last 20 
years is well-codified in SNAP-Ed Guidance. In SNAP-Ed, states are asked to select 
a set of complementary educational, social marketing and environmental support 
approaches that will work together to achieve population and community outcomes. 
Each state is now required to deliver community and public health approaches in 
addition to direct education. 

Social marketing is defined as using commercial marketing techniques to influ- 
ence voluntary behavior for personal welfare and that of society. Techniques based 
on formative research and market segmentation may include: advertising, PR, pro- 
motion, multiple forms of mass communication, and education that is synchronized 
across different organizational channels such as worksites, retail stores, and civic 
organizations. 

Community and Public Health Approaches. These may include techniques 
such as consumer empowerment, community development, public-private partner- 
ships, and policy, systems and environmental change (PSE). In SNAP-Ed the defini- 
tions are: 

• Poliey change: In the public, nonprofit or business sectors, policies are written 
organizational decisions or courses of action, resources, implementation, evalua- 
tion and enforcement. In accord with Eederal law, SNAP-Ed may provide infor- 
mation to elected officials but may not lobby for any bill, ordinance, or funding 
level. 

• Systems Change: These are unwritten organizational decisions about services, 
locations, staffing and budgets that can reach large numbers of low-income peo- 
ple. 

• Environmental Change: These are changes in the physical, visual, economic, 
social, normative or message environments that can positively influence eating 
and physical activity behaviors. 

The well-respected RE-AIM model may be used by states to help decide what 
interventions to sponsor. Choices may be based on a structured needs assessment 
that includes the probability of reaching large numbers of people, the availability 
of effective interventions, the likelihood of adoption and implementation of those 
interventions by partnering organizations, and the probability that the effort will be 
maintained in the future without SNAP-Ed resources. 

What new, cutting edge measures have been put in place to help states and 
their partners to be even more effective in the future, and to build out 
the scientific foundations that have been put in place over the last 20 
years? 

As shown in the Chronology, many evaluation efforts by SNAP-Ed stakeholders 
have culminated in 2016. A cutting-edge set of intervention and evaluation re- 
sources has been compiled to help the very diverse community of SNAP-Ed agencies 
deliver strong, evidence-based interventions, map their progress, and report the re- 
sults. This has been done as a partnership among USDA, SIAs, the Centers for Dis- 
ease Control and Prevention, and the National Collaborative on Childhood Obesity 
Research. Most notably, these include: 

• The SNAP-Ed Evaluation Framework, a breakthrough approach to large-scale, 
long-term outcome evaluation. It is designed as a ‘menu’ from which states can 
select, according to their priorities, and an overarching, aspirational and 
science-based scheme for the country. It is intended to capture key outcomes in 
61 different areas that lead to community and population improvement. 

• Interpretive Guide to the SNAP-Ed Evaluation Framework, a companion how- 
to document that suggests standard metrics, instruments and data sources for 
the 51 Indicators in the Framework so that results can be aggregated across the 
country. It was compiled and reviewed by 40 contributors from 28 different 
states. As experience is gained with the measures and instruments, it will pro- 
vide the basis for standardized reporting and aggregated data. 
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• Practitioner Stories that outline how nine early adopting states are using the 
Framework and Interpretive Guide. 

• SNAP-Ed Strategies & Interventions: An Obesity Prevention Toolkit for States 
that links to almost 100 evidence-based interventions, the great majority of 
which were developed through SNAP-Ed funding. This Toolkit reflects a brand 
new science base for large-scale interventions — especially those using social 
marketing and policy, systems and environmental change approaches — that is 
customized to low-resource settings and diverse populations. It will soon be 
posted as a searchable electronic format. It provides a resource that any like- 
minded organization to use. No such resource has ever been available. 

• USDA’s SNAP-Ed Connections website now has an updated Resource Library 
that can be populated by SNAP-Ed partners and others to house survey and 
evaluation instruments, intervention materials, reports and published papers. It 
is searchable by population group, community channel, intervention goal, date, 
state, type of material, method and many other characteristics. It will help 
bring new SNAP-Ed partners up to speed and allow mature programs to extend 
their impact in new intervention areas and with new partners more quickly. 

What evidence is there that these efforts will be successful? 

These evaluation breakthroughs have been done well. Strong groundwork was laid 
for rapid uptake of these new approaches because states were involved from the be- 
ginning. We contributed in soliciting and reviewing interventions to select the very 
best, choosing the most important and feasible outcomes, and selecting evaluation 
metrics that will be practical for local, state and national stakeholders. In FFY 14, 
the nine states and territories in the Western Region reported over 900 PSE 
changes in just 1 year. 

State plans for FFY 17 are due soon. But one example is that one Midwestern 
state that was not involved in the Framework has already adopted it by challenging 
itself to secure 50 PSE changes in FFY 16, namely: 

• Starting a local food policy council or health coalition (4). 

• Community gardens (4). 

• New pantry locations (3). 

• Food donation systems (5). 

• Food insecurity screening (3). 

• Increasing number of food vendors at farmers’ markets who accept SNAP (10). 

• Establishing school wellness committees (6). 

• School wellness policy reviews and updates (4). 

• Increasing park and trail use in communities (3). 

• Healthy checkout lanes (3). 

• Shared use policies to increase physical activity options (1). 

• Healthy vending machines at workplaces (4). 

ASNNA is aware that these efforts are aggressive and very new for the entire 
field of nutrition. Similar to other reporting systems, we expect that the devil will 
be in the details. However, we recognize that the collective impact approach that 
SNAP-Ed is undertaking is the only way that the significant population and commu- 
nity changes that SNAP-Ed aims for can be achieved. 

We are committed to continuing our collaboration with USDA and other organiza- 
tions. In our work plan for this year are projects that will convey the vision and 
encourage wide use of the materials, continually upgrade the models based on real 
world with experience, help populate the new SN[A]P-Ed Library as a practical re- 
source, identify or develop common data sources, and provide training and peer sup- 
port to sister agencies 

We are committed to remaining visionary, open, transparent, accountable and 
well-grounded so that these funds are spent to achieve maximum impact. 

Thank you for this opportunity and for your support of SNAP and SNAP-Ed. 
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SNAP-Ed Evaluation Framework 

Nutrition, Physical Activity, and Obesity Prevention Indicators 
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SNAP-Ed State Implementing Agencies, 2015 


State/ 

Territory 


State Implementing Agencies Reporting in EARS, 2015 
(N=144) 


AK 

AL 

AR 

AZ 

CA 


Alabama Nutrition Education Program 
University of Alaska Fairbanks 

University of Arkansas, University of Arkansas at Pine Bluff 
Arizona Department of Health Services 

California Dept, of Public Health, University of California Davis, Catholic Charities of California, 
California Department of Aging, California Dept, of Social Services 


CO 

CT 


DC 

DE 

FL 

GA 

GU 

HI 

lA 

ID 

IL 

IN 

KS 

KY 

LA 

MA 

MD 

ME 

MI 

MN 

MO 

MS 

MT 

NC 


ND 

NE 


N/A 

Connecticut Department of Public Health, University of Connecticut, University of Connecticut 
College of Agriculture, University of Connecticut Health Center, University of Connecticut Neag 
School of Education, Hispanic Health Council, Inc 
Department of Health 
University of Delaware 
University of Florida 

Health M Powers, University of Georgia, Georgia Coalition for Physical Activity and Nutrition 
N/A 

Hawaii Department of Health, University of Hawaii at Manoa 
Iowa Department of Public Health, Iowa State University 
University of Idaho, Boise Center 

Chicago Partnership for Health Promotion, University of Illinois 
Purdue University 
Kansas State University 
University of Kentucky 

Louisiana State University Agricultural Center, Southern University Agriculture Center 
University of Massachusetts, Share Our Strength/Cooking Matters MA, Lutheran Social Services of 
New England, Inc., Kit Clark Senior Services 
University of Maryland 
University of New England 

Michigan Nutrition Network at Michigan Fitness Foundation, Michigan State University 

University of Minnesota Extension Service, Minnesota Chippewa Tribe 

University of Missouri 

Mississippi State University 

Montana State University Extension 

North Carolina Cooperative Extension — Surry Center, Durham County Health Department, Alice 
Aycock Poe Center for Health Education, The University of North Carolina at Greensboro, North 
Carolina State University, University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, NC Agricultural and 
Technical State University, East Carolina University MATCH 
North Dakota State University Extension Service 
University of Nebraska 
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SNAP-Ed State Implementing Agencies, 2015 — Continued 


State/ 

Territory 


State Implementing Agencies Reporting in EARS, 2015 
(N=144) 


NH 

NJ 

NM 


NV 


NY 


OH 

OK 

OR 

PA 

RI 

SC 

SD 

TN 

TX 


UT 

VA 

VI 

VT 

WA 

WI 


WV 

WY 


University of New Hampshire Cooperative Extension Merrimack County 
Rutgers, The State University of New Jersey 

New Mexico State University Cooperative Extension Service, Cooking with Kids, Kids Cook!, Las 
Cruces Public Schools, University of New Mexico Prevention Research Ctr., Institute of American 
Indian Arts 

Help of Southern Nevada — Baby First Services, Yerington Paiute Tribe, University of Nevada Co- 
operative Extension, Food Bank of Northern Nevada, Step 2, Te-Moak Tribe of Western Sho- 
shone, Three Square 

Cornell Univ. Cooperative Extension Oneida County, New York State (NYS) Department of Health, 
Cornell Cooperative Extension of Erie Coimty, Food Bank For New York City, Cornell Univ. Co- 
operative Extension Orange County, City Harvest, Inc., Cornell Cooperative Extension of Onon- 
daga County, The Children’s Aid Society, Cornell Univ. Co-op. Extension of Suffolk County, Com- 
mon Pantry, Cornell Cooperative Extension of Albany County 
Ohio State University 

Chickasaw Nation, Oklahoma State University 
Oregon State University 
Pennsylvania State University 
University of Rhode Island 

South Carolina Department of Health and Environmental Control, Clemson University, South 
Carolina Department of Social Services, Low Country Food Bank 
South Dakota State University 

Tennessee State University, University of Tennessee 

East Texas Food Bank, East Texas Food Bank, South East Texas Food Bank, Texas A&M Coopera- 
tive Extension, Houston Food Bank, North Texas Food Bank, Tarrant Area Food Bank, South 
Plains Food Bank, Food Bank of Corpus Christi, Food Bank of Rio Grande Valley, San Antonio 
Food Bank, Capital Area Food Bank of Texas, ActiveLife Movement 
Utah State University Cooperative Extension 
Virginia Tech University 
N/A 

Vermont Department of Health 

Washington State University, Washington State Department of Health 

University of Wisconsin — Extension, Great Lakes Inter- Tribal Council, Ho-Chunk Nation Health 
Center, Milwaukee Health Services Inc., City of Milwaukee Health Department, Northwest Wis- 
consin Community Services, Inc., Chippewa Coimty Department of Public Health, Bayfield Coun- 
ty Health Department, Polk County Health Department, Outagamie Health and Human Services 
Public Health, Oneida County Health Department, Kewaunee County Health Department, Fam- 
ily Plan Health Services, Kenosha County Dept, of Human Svs., La Crosse County Health Dept, 
Portage County Comm. Human Service, Juneau County Health Dept, West Allis Health Dept, 
Jefferson County Health Department, Wood County Health Department, Vernon County Health 
Dept., Sauk County Dept, of Health, Waupaca County Dept. Human Servs., Hunger Task Force 
of Milwaukee 
West Virginia University 

University of Wyoming Cooperative Extension Service 


SIAs, by state 2015 EARS 6-20-16. 


The Chairman. Dr. Sharma. 

STATEMENT OF SHREELA V. SHARMA, Ph.D., R.D., L.D., 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR, DIVISION OF EPIDEMIOLOGY, 
HUMAN GENETICS AND ENVIRONMENTAL SCIENCES, 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS; CO-FOUNDER, BRIGHTER BITES, 
HOUSTON, TX 

Dr. Sharma. Chairman Conaway, Ranking Member Peterson, 
and Members of the Committee, good morning, and thank you for 
the opportunity to testify at today’s hearing on SNAP-Ed. 

My name is Dr. Shreela Sharma. I am a Professor of Epidemi- 
ology at the University of Texas, School of Public Health, and Co- 
Eounder of Brighter Bites nonprofit organization, and I have spent 
the last 10 years contributing to childhood obesity prevention and 
control program efforts in Texas. 

In 2012, I was approached by Lisa Helfman, a mom and an attor- 
ney, who had an idea to help solve the lack of access to fresh 
produce that exists in under-served neighborhoods. Back in 2011, 
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Lisa was participating in a food co-op where she received a box of 
fruits and vegetables every week, and over time, she watched her 
children’s eating habits change. She describes this moment when 
she was with her 5 year old son at a birthday party, and he called 
her over to ask if he had to eat the cake. He said it was too sweet 
and he would rather have fruit instead. At that moment, she won- 
dered if she could replicate the same behavior change that she saw 
in her young son in under-served neighborhoods. And today, I am 
here to tell you that you can, and we did. 

Together, we built a program called Brighter Bites. Our three- 
part formula is simple: first, produce distribution where each fam- 
ily gets 30 pounds of fresh produce; second, nutrition education in 
school and for parents; and third, a fun food experience where fam- 
ilies try a healthy, tasty recipe, all done each week for 16 weeks 
during the school year and 8 weeks during the summer, in low-in- 
come communities. Our parents try kale smoothies with their child, 
and receive the recipe and the ingredients to make it at home. And 
parents are volunteering at our co-ops and engaging in our commu- 
nities of health. As one of our parents said. Brighter Bites made 
me cook things I wouldn’t have bought, for fear of wasting money 
if my children didn’t like it. 

In 2012, we started with one elementary school in Houston, 
Texas, and thanks to funding from the USDA SNAP-Ed program, 
as of 2016 we have expanded this same formula in Houston, Dal- 
las, and Austin, and distributed more than 8 million pounds of 
produce to over 20,000 low-income children and their families, 
across more than 90 schools. Head Start centers, YMCAs, and com- 
munity centers in these three cities. 

As a behavioral epidemiologist, I have focused on building a 
strong research and data infrastructure for Brighter Bites, and our 
results are compelling. We know that 98 percent of the families 
participating in Brighter Bites are eating more produce during the 
program, and what is more compelling is that 74 percent are main- 
taining the same levels by buying it on their own, even after the 
Brighter Bites season ends. 

Recently, we completed a 2 year study among 760 first grade 
children and their parents, and results showed that both children 
and their parents receiving Brighter Bites had a significant in- 
crease in intake of fruits and vegetables as compared to those who 
did not receive the program. Moreover, Brighter Bites parents re- 
ported a twofold increase in cooking at home, using nutrition facts 
labels to make purchasing decisions, eating more meals together as 
a family, and having more fruits and vegetables available at home 
during meals, as compared to those who did not receive the pro- 
gram. 

So you might wonder how we have grown such a transformative 
program so quickly and so effectively. Brighter Bites is leveraging 
the support of corporations like H-E-B, Sysco Eoods, and the 
Produce Marketing Association. Sysco is collecting produce that 
would otherwise be discarded, directly from farmers across the 
country, and then sending it to local food banks who are aggre- 
gating the food from Sysco and other sources and distributing it to 
our Brighter Bites locations. Brighter Bites also has a partnership 
with Eeeding Texas to develop a statewide model for nutrition edu- 
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cation, and with the UT School of Public Health on developing the 
education and research framework for the program. These collabo- 
rations allow us to conquer the last mile of delivering the produce 
directly to our families, while teaching them how to use it. We plan 
to continue to use SNAP-Ed funding, couple it with corporate and 
private sponsors and expertise to expand Brighter Bites program- 
ming and research. We have the ability to spread Brighter Bites 
throughout the country to build demand for fresh produce, em- 
power people to achieve a better health, and tackle food waste all 
at the same time. Our metrics show that this approach can work. 

Thank you for the opportunity to present, and I look forward to 
your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Sharma follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Shreela V. Sharma, Ph.D., R.D., L.D., Associate 

Professor, Division of Epidemiology, Human Genetics and Environmental 

Sciences, University of Texas; Co-Founder, Brighter Bites, Houston, TX 

Chairman Conaway, Ranking Member Peterson, Members of the Committee, good 
morning. And thank you for the opportunity to testify at today’s hearing on SNAP- 
Ed. My name is Dr. Shreela Sharma. I am a Professor of Epidemiology at the Uni- 
versity of Texas School of Public Health, and the Co-Founder of Brighter Bites non- 
profit organization and I have spent the last 10 years contributing to childhood obe- 
sity prevention and control program efforts in Texas. 

Over the past 30 years, obesity in children has doubled in the United States with 
34% of 6 to 11 year olds being overweight or obese, and quadrupled among adoles- 
cents. ^ Most children in the United States do not meet the recommended intakes 
of healthy foods including fruits and vegetables, putting them at risk for chronic dis- 
eases including obesity in childhood and adulthood. Recent reports from the Centers 
for Disease Control and Prevention (CDC) using data from 2003-2010, indicate a 
12% per year increase in intake of fruit among children ages 6 to 11 years, and 
among those from low-income families; however, there were no increases in intake 
of vegetables or whole grain foods.^ About 60% of children consume fewer fruits 
than recommended, and 93% of children consume fewer vegetables than rec- 
ommended. In Texas, child consumption rates of fruits and vegetables is among the 
lowest as compared to other states with over 50% of the children consuming fruits 
and vegetables less than once per day.® 

In 2012 I was approached by Lisa Helfman, a mom and an attorney, who had an 
idea to help solve the lack of access to fresh produce that exists in under-served 
neighborhoods, where childhood obesity rates are high and health problems are an 
epidemic. Back in 2011, Lisa was participating in a produce co-op where she re- 
ceived a box of fruits and vegetables every week, and over time she watched her 
children’s eating habits change as a result of this consistent access to fresh produce. 
She described this moment when she was with her 5 year old son at a birthday 
party and he called her over to ask if he had to eat the cake. He said it was too 
sweet and he would rather have fruit instead. At that moment, she thought she may 
be on to something and wondered if she could replicate the same behavior change 
that she saw in her young son in under-served neighborhoods. And today, 5 years 
later, I am here to tell you that you can and we did. 

Together we built a program called Brighter Bites with the purpose of providing 
fresh fruits and vegetables combined with hands-on nutrition education in schools 
and to families in under-served neighborhoods and food desert areas. Our formula 
is simple. Produce Distribution (50-60 servings per family per week) + Nutrition 
Education in school and for parents + Fun Food Experience consisting of a healthy 
recipe tasting, all done on a consistent basis for 16 weeks during the school year 


1 Ogden C.L., Carroll M.D., Eit B.K., Flegal K.M. Prevalence of childhood and adult obesity 
in the United States, 2011-2012. Journal of the American Medical Association 2014; 
311(8): 806-814. 

2 Centers for Disease Control and Prevention. Morbidity and Mortality Weekly Report. 
Vital Signs: Fruit and Vegetable Intake Among Children — United States, 2003-2010, 2014; 
63(31); 671-676. 

® Centers for Disease Control and Prevention. State Indicator Report on Fruits and Vegetables, 
2013. Available at http: 1 1 www.cdc.gov I nutrition / downloads I state-indicator-report-fruits-vegeta- 
bles-2013.pdf. 
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and 8 weeks during the summer. The program uses a food co-op model to engage 
parents and families where they participate in the bagging and distribution of the 
produce at the schools. 

In 2012, we implemented the formula with 150 kids at one Knowledge is Power 
Program (KIPP) charter elementary school in Houston, Texas that was 93% low-in- 
come. We distributed 50 servings (-30 lbs) of 8-12 different produce items a week, 
trained the school to teach CATCH, a Texas Education Agency-approved evidence- 
based coordinated school health program, in the classroom and provided cor- 
responding nutrition education and recipes to parents.'^ When the parents came to 
pick up their children from school, each family received two bags of beautiful, fresh 
produce at no cost and a fun food experience — they tasted a sample of the recipe 
of the week made from a hard-to-use item in the bag. Parents tried kale smoothies 
with their child and received the recipe and the ingredients to make it at home! Par- 
ents also received two nutrition handbooks consisting of information on food prepa- 
ration, food storage, how to use nutrition facts labels to make food purchases, 
MyPlate, easy menu planning and recipe ideas, and other tips and tools on how to 
enhance the home nutrition environment. Children who had never eaten an orange 
were now chasing us for kale smoothies! And parents were volunteering at our co- 
ops and engaging in our communities of health. 

Thanks to the funding of the USDA SNAP-Ed program, as of 2016, we have ex- 
panded this same formula in Houston, Dallas and Austin and distributed more than 
8 million pounds of produce to over 20,000 low-income children and their families 
across more than 90 schools, Head Starts, YMCAs and community centers in these 
three cities. 

Brighter Bites is giving parents living on a limited income, who have traditionally 
been afraid of buying fruits and vegetables because they either don’t know how to 
prepare it or can’t manage the financial risk that their children won’t eat it, a “risk 
free trial” to practice cooking and eating healthy foods with their children. And our 
research shows that these trials are creating lasting behavior change. 

As a behavioral epidemiologist and registered dietitian, I have focused on building 
a strong research and data infrastructure for Brighter Bites. We have collected data 
consistently for the last 4 years on program effectiveness, dosage, reach and fidelity 
on all our families. Data collection happens several ways. Each week Brighter Bites 
coordinators complete surveys to provide data on produce distribution (what was 
distributed and how much), and education implementation at each site. Attendance 
rosters provide data on weekly produce pick up by each family; parents complete 
surveys two times a year on acceptability, usage and effectiveness of Brighter IBites 
program components; and cost of providing produce per family per week is obtained 
from the food banks who aggregate and deliver the produce to the Brighter Bites 
sites. We have a centralized database that aggregates data from all three cities 
(Houston, Dallas, and Austin) on an ongoing basis. Qualitative and quantitative 
data in the form of focus groups with the parents and systems-level surveys with 
the food banks, and schools further informs program development and evaluation. 

These data points have not only informed our program, but also helped further 
the scientific dialogue to understand how our children and families eat. Our results 
are compelling. We know that 98% of the families participating in Brighter Bites 
are eating more produce during the program, and what’s more compelling is that 
74% are maintaining the same levels by buying it on their own even after the 
Brighter Bites season ends. Also, 93% of the families reported that they ate all or 
more of the vegetables, and 96% said they ate all or most of the fruit that was pro- 
vided to them through Brighter Bites. Brighter Bites families also reported saving 
on average $34.40 on their weekly grocery bill while in the program. And, parent 
engagement is high with between four to ten parents volunteering each week in the 
Brighter Bites co-ops at schools to assist with the bagging and distribution of the 
produce. 

Recently we completed a 2 year rigorous study among 760 first grade children and 
their parents in 2013-2015.® At baseline, 42% of the first grade children ages 5 to 
7 in our study were overweight or obese, which is higher than the national average 
for this age, and they were consuming only one serving of fruit and 0.5 servings of 
vegetables per day. Results of our study showed that both, children and their par- 


^Sharma S.V., Markham C., Helfman, L., Albus K., Pomeroy M., Chuang R.J. Feasibility and 
acceptability of Brighter Bites: A food co-op in schools to increase access, continuity and edu- 
cation of fruits and vegetables among low-income populations. Journal of Primary Preven- 
tion. 2015, Volume 36, Issue 4, pp. 281-286. 

®Sharma S.V., Markham C., Chow J., Ranjit N., Pomeroy M., Raher M. Evaluating a school- 
based fruit and vegetable co-op in low-income children: a quasi-experimental study. Under re- 
view. 
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ents receiving Brighter Bites had a significant increase in the intake of fruits and 
vegetables and reported consuming fewer calories from added sugars as compared 
to those who did not receive the program. Moreover, we saw promising improve- 
ments in the home environment. Brighter Bites parents reported a two-fold increase 
in cooking at home, using nutrition facts labels to make purchasing decisions, eating 
more meals together as a family, and having more fruits and vegetables available 
at home during meals as compared to those who did not receive the program. 

You might wonder how we have grown such a transformative program so quickly 
and so effectively? 

Brighter Bites is leveraging the support of corporations like H-E-B Grocery Com- 
pany and Sysco Foods. Sysco, with 9,000 trucks running daily, is collecting produce 
that would otherwise be discarded directly from farmers across the country and then 
sending it to local food banks. We are partnering with the local food banks in Hous- 
ton, Dallas and Austin who are aggregating the food from Sysco and other sources, 
and then distributing it to our Brighter Bites locations. We are also collaborating 
with the Produce Marketing Association, which is committed to advancing kids’ con- 
sumption of fruits and vegetables. Our cooperation with such industry experts aims 
to determine how to tackle food waste by finding more produce that might otherwise 
be tilled under or go uneaten. Brighter Bites also has a partnership with Feeding 
Texas, a statewide association representing 21 Texas food banks, in efforts to de- 
velop a statewide model for nutrition education. Finally, Brighter Bites has a strong 
academic partnership with the Michael and Susan Dell Center for Healthy Living 
at the University of Texas School of Public Health, an internationally-recognized 
leading research center in child health, and the CATCH Global Foundation to fur- 
ther the educational, evaluation, metrics and scientific rigor of the program. 
Through these partnerships, we are able to conquer the last mile of delivering the 
produce directly and consistently to our under-served families while teaching them 
how to use it. And, we are creating opportunities for the children to practice these 
healthy behaviors while at school. We are also successfully linking the school and 
the home — the two environments where children spend a majority of their time. 
Thus, we are creating communities of health through fresh food, and we look for- 
ward to bringing this impact to more cities across the country. 

In summary we have found the results of our program effectively address multiple 
key concerns related to promoting healthy eating behaviors, and our food chain in- 
cluding: 

• educating children and their parents, how to eat healthier, in school and at 
home, 

• tracking the impact of the program with regards to health, shopping/eating hab- 
its, and parent participation in schools, 

• addressing the last mile by actually delivering a substantial amount of fresh, 
healthy food to underprivileged children to take home and practice healthy eat- 
ing, 

• taking advantage of partnering with private corporations and nonprofit food 
banks for distribution, and 

• addressing food waste by working with farmers to utilize overgrown crops. 

I would like to end with a couple of quotes from our Brighter Bites parents who 
said the following in one of our focus groups: 

“Brighter Bites made me cook things I wouldn’t have bought for fear of 
wasting money if my children didn’t like it.” 

“Brighter Bites is a huge support for my budget as it helps me save 
around $140 a month. Although the cost of fruits and vegetables [in grocery 
stores] is high, as a single mother it is hard but I try to maintain a healthy 
diet based on what Brighter Bites has taught me.” 

We plan to continue to use SNAP-Ed funding, couple it with corporate and private 
sponsors with both expertise and dollars, to expand Brighter Bites and our research 
to push the dialogue forward on how to healthfully feed our families. We have the 
ability to spread Brighter Bites throughout the country to build demand for fresh 
produce, empower people to achieve better health and tackle food waste all at the 
same time. Our metrics show that this approach can work. Thank you for the oppor- 
tunity to present and I look forward to your questions. 

The Chairman. Thank you, Dr. Sharma. 

Dr. Rankin. 
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STATEMENT OF JO BRITT-RANKIN, Ph.D., ASSOCIATE DEAN/ 

PROGRAM DIRECTOR, HUMAN ENVIRONMENTAL SCIENCES 

EXTENSION, UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, COLUMBIA, MO; ON 

BEHALF OF EXTENSION COMMITTEE ON ORGANIZATION 

AND POLICY 

Dr. Britt-Rankin. Good morning. Mr. Chairman, Ranking Mem- 
ber Peterson, and Members of the Committee, it is an honor to be 
invited to be here to share more about SNAP-Ed in land-grant uni- 
versities. 

I have spent my career at the University of Missouri, and for 18 
years have worked with both SNAP-Ed and EFNEP, and I can tell 
you that there is no better job out there. 

Land-grant institutions have a rich history with SNAP-Ed. Be- 
ginning in 1988, the first SNAP-Ed program was delivered by the 
University of Wisconsin Extension. By 1992, seven land-grant insti- 
tutions via extension delivered SNAP education, and it grew to 
over 49 states and territories by 2002. As many as 55 land-grant 
institutions have provided SNAP-Ed in any given year. That in- 
cludes both 1890 and 1862 institutions. 

Land-grant universities, via cooperative extension, are uniquely 
positioned to deliver SNAP education. We are primarily an edu- 
cational serving institution. We have the ability to translate the re- 
search that is conducted into educational programs. We conduct 
program evaluation that informs future research. Our annual com- 
munity needs assessment also reaches out and understands what 
are the needs of the constituencies that we serve. 

Currently, there are over 3,600 faculty and staff members that 
work with extension SNAP-Ed programs nationally. We have 
moved from a paraprofessional model, as Ms. Foerster mentioned, 
in the early years, to more of a professional model. Many of our 
professionals hold Master’s, Bachelor’s, and Ph.D. degrees. They 
are registered or licensed within the nutrition and physical activity 
communities. 

As is the case, our educators are located in communities often 
where they live and work. They understand the needs of the indi- 
viduals that they serve. They are also there to receive the feedback 
and the evaluation throughout that community. I can tell you that 
our educators across the country receive feedback every day be- 
cause they are there, seeing where people are purchasing their 
food, where they are eating, where they are participating in phys- 
ical activity. 

As stated in opening comments, the goal of SNAP-Ed is for par- 
ticipants to make healthy food choices, stretch their food dollars, 
and have active lifestyles. We feel that the impacts that are seen 
in extension SNAP-Ed programs are doing that. We know that we 
see people increasing the variety of fruits and vegetables that they 
consume, increasing the quantities of fruits and vegetables. They 
are increasing their water consumption, decreasing sugar-sweet- 
ened beverages, and consuming more low-fat and no-fat dairy prod- 
ucts. An example that we saw in Idaho with their Eat Smart Idaho 
Program, there was an over 50 percent increase in both fruit and 
vegetable consumption. In addition, 47 percent of the participants 
increased their physical activity levels. 
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In 2015, SNAP-Ed began to encourage policy, system, and envi- 
ronmental interventions. These interventions may include, and this 
is a very limited list, edible gardens, farm-to-institution procure- 
ment, and smarter lunchroom approaches. We know that all of 
these approaches will increase food access and food security in 
SNAP participants. 

Gardening is probably one of the strategies that is most widely 
utilized. It reinforces direct education that we see in classrooms. 
We know that it improves dietary quality. We see increased food 
access and a reduction in food insecurity among SNAP recipients. 
I believe the strongest piece I would say is SNAP-Ed, we know that 
SNAP recipients are only on SNAP for a limited amount of time. 
We need to make their behavior changes sustainable. 

I would leave you with one we-can-see impact throughout the 
country. We see that we are helping schools make policy changes, 
increasing physical activity, increasing healthier options in the 
schools. My time is limited, but I will leave you with one impact 
that demonstrates the impact that land-grants can have. In Mis- 
souri, we had an educator in 2014 that taught a fifth-grade class. 
Eight weeks each time, they received a nutrition lesson, and as 
their physical activity, they jumped rope. One young lady, fifth- 
grader, overweight, very self-conscious, she excused herself each 
time that it was time to jump rope. At the end, every child, includ- 
ing this young lady, was presented a jump rope. In the fall of 2014 
the educator returned to the same school, and she is walking down 
the hall and a young lady runs up and she goes, Ms. Suzie, do you 
remember me? And she said. Honey, I am sorry, I meet so many. 
Remind me of your name. And she said, I am the girl that can’t 
jump rope. She said, I thought about what you taught me. I started 
drinking more water over the summer instead of soda. I started to 
eat carrot sticks instead of chips, and I taught myself to jump rope. 
I jumped rope every day. I lost 26 pounds. Not everybody loses 26 
pounds, but we are making differences in SNAP-Ed. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Britt-Rankin follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Jo Britt-Rankin, Ph.D., Associate Dean/Program 

Director, Human Environmental Sciences Extension, University of 

Missouri, Columbia, MO; on Behalf of Extension Committee on 

Organization and Policy 

Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member Peterson, and Members of the Committee, it is 
an honor to be invited to testify before you today and submit testimony for the 
record on SNAP-Ed. Land-grant universities have a rich history with SNAP Edu- 
cation (SNAP-Ed). Beginning in 1988, SNAP-Ed was first delivered by University 
of Wisconsin Extension. By 1992, seven land-grant universities, via Extension, deliv- 
ered SNAP-Ed programming and this number grew to 49 states and territories by 
2002. Currently in FY 2016, there are 49 land-grant universities/Cooperative Exten- 
sion services providing SNAP-Ed, including both 1862 and 1890 institutions. 

With the growth of Extension-lead SNAP-Ed programs, USDA NIFA established 
the SNAP-Ed Program Development Team (PDT) in 2001. This team includes Fam- 
ily and Consumer Science Program Leaders and other university administrators, 
SNAP-Ed Program Coordinators, an office manager, and a NIFA representative who 
are committed to improving the consistency and effectiveness of SNAP-Ed program- 
ming through Cooperative Extension in addressing national health and nutrition-re- 
lated problems facing low-income populations. Each member serves a 2-3 year team. 
I served as a member of the PDT from 2006-2009. 
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The Land-Grant Mission and SNAP-Ed 

Land-grant universities (LGUs), through Cooperative Extension, are uniquely po- 
sitioned to serve as SNAP-Ed Implementing Agencies. Eirst and foremost, Extension 
and the land-grant university has a primary educational mission. They are not a 
service provider. University faculty have the ability to translate research into edu- 
cational programs and conduct program evaluation which informs future research. 
This creates a continuous quality assurance feedback loop. Annual community needs 
assessments also help shape programming that meets the SNAP participant where 
they are most receptive to engage in education. These activities are all part of what 
we call the Land-grant Mission and what Justin Morrill, Hoke Smith and Asbury 
Lever envisioned over 100 years ago. 

Figure 1. Program Development Process 
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With the passage of the Morrill Act of 1862 and 1890, land-grant universities 
were established in each state to provide greater access to higher education to the 
citizens with two primary missions — Research and Teaching. With the passage of 
the 1914 Smith-Lever Act, these institutions created a third mission, what is known 
as Extension. The Extension mission was designed to translate the university-gen- 
erated research and teaching beyond the campus to farms and consumers. Extension 
was to be a cooperative activity between the Federal Government (USDA), the 
states (via land-grant institutions) and county governments. ^ 

The Ohio State University (OSU) SNAP-Ed, in collaboration with Case Western 
Reserve University (CWRU) and Ohio Department of Health’s Creating Healthy 
Communities Initiative, is currently demonstrating how land-grant universities can 
conduct research and translate it into educational interventions. This OSU-lead col- 
laborative is working together to develop a tool that will help front line staff to de- 
termine what Policy, Systems, Environments (PSE) intervention a group or commu- 
nity is willing to undertake and be successful. The tool will take the interested 
group through an online questionnaire and depending on the question responses will 
determine the most reasonable intervention and provide online resources to guide 
implementation. OSU faculty recruited SNAP-Ed participants and SNAP-Ed staff 
for the core formative evaluation and have been engaged in the ongoing develop- 
ment of the tool. They also assisted with further refinement by engaging practi- 
tioners in farm to school, early child care, farmers markets and healthy corner 
stores. Given the statewide reach of OSU Extension, they were able to provide popu- 
lations from a variety of environments rural, urban, and suburban. CWRU is pro- 
viding their expertise in data analysis and tool construction. The tool questionnaire 
is now in the preliminary phases of testing and the website is being developed. 

The Extension mission continues today being delivered across each state by a net- 
work of faculty, ensuring educational opportunities from the urban core to the most 
rural locations. These faculty are often referred to as agents, educators or special- 
ists. In 2016, the PDT conducted a survey^ of land-grant university SNAP-Ed fac- 
ulty to determine what the qualifications and education those who provide SNAP- 
Ed programming have. Based on the results of 43 institutions reporting, a total of 
3,620 persons (2,269 ETE) work with SNAP-Ed. Although some individuals held 
multiple degrees, SNAP-Ed faculty and staff hold 754 bachelor degrees, 450 mas- 
ter’s degrees and 54 Ph.D.s in the areas of nutrition, health, physical activity and 
education. Two hundred thirty-four (234) held degrees in other fields. In addition, 
these individuals hold the following registrations or licensures: 209 registered and/ 
or licensed dietitians, 85 state licensed nutritionists, four state licensed in physical 
activity and 32 other certifications. These individual roles are paraprofessional pro- 
gram delivery (54%); professional faculty/staff program delivery (30%); administra- 
tion and budget (7%); program leadership (6%) and curriculum and support staff 
(3%).3 

These educators deliver research- and evidence-based educational programs 
through both face-to-face and on-line delivery methods. They provide technical as- 
sistance to producers, consumers, communities and businesses. Extension faculty 
also work closely with local, regional and state service agencies and institutions to 
provide referrals, develop community plans, and to provide education to their cli- 
ents. By doing so. Extension faculty are able to meet the needs of participants 
where they live, work, learn, play and pray. 
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University of Georgia Extension has developed “Food eTalk”, an online eLearning 
nutrition education program designed to provide cost-effective and efficient nutrition 
education for low-income populations by capitalizing on trends in Internet access 
and use as well as mitigating barriers to attending traditional face-to-face classes. 
“Food eTalk” is accessible to anyone with an Internet connection. It is mobile friend- 
ly and designed to be taken at the user’s pace and lessons do not have to be taken 
in a specific sequence. An extensive multi-year evaluation is underway currently, 
but clearly demonstrates how the Georgia Extension is meeting SNAP participants 
where they live and learn.^ 

University of Alabama Extension combined research and Extension efforts in the 
program development process when they developed and continue to evaluate their 
“Body Quest” program. Alabama Cooperative Extension first implemented the child 
obesity prevention program “Body Quest” in 1999, and since then program has be- 
come a 15 week, multi-level program aimed at reducing childhood obesity in third- 
graders through multiple delivery methods. In FY2015, the program was imple- 
mented to both a treatment and control group of students and their parents, which 
included social marketing, community coalitions, and parent and child engagement, 
among other things. The curriculum included materials and iPad applications with 
[anime]-style cartoon characters representing different healthy habits to help make 
the curriculum relatable to the children. By the end of the 15 week period, treat- 
ment students reported eating more fruits and vegetables offered through the School 
Lunch Program compared to the control group. Parents of the treatment group chil- 
dren were given easy to make and inexpensive recipes that incorporated more vege- 
tables, and were given other information and tips through a texting initiative. A 
post-survey texting poll found that 100% of the parents who received the texts en- 
joyed them, and as a result treatment group parents found that their third-graders 
ate an increased amount of vegetables per day compared to the control group. ^ 

Focused on Positive Behavior Change 

The Centers for Disease Control (CDC) reports that more than Vs (34.9% or 
78.6 million) of U.S. adults are ohese and 17% (12.7 million) of U.S. children 
and adolescents (ages 2 to 19) suffer from ohesity.'^ 

Data indicates that low-income individuals are more likely to be overweight and/ 
or obese. Programs such as SNAP-Ed are critical to addressing the current obesity 
epidemic within the United States and trying to prevent these numbers from in- 
creasing with future generations. 

The goal of SNAP-Ed is to improve the likelihood that persons eligible for SNAP 
will make healthy choices within a limited budget and choose active lifestyles con- 
sistent with the current Dietary Guidelines for Americans and MyPlate.® 

While not the only SNAP-Ed implementors, LGUs have deep educational roots in 
communities across the United States. This infrastructure, coupled with the land- 
grant mission of providing practical, hands-on education, has provided an ideal 
partnership between SNAP and LGU’s.® Research has shown that exposing children 
to hands-on activities with unfamiliar fruits and vegetables can increase a child’s 
willingness to taste these foods.''-* By understanding the research and educational 
delivery methods. Extension SNAP-Ed programs can focus their efforts on positive 
behavior change. 

Nationally, youth under the age of 18 is the greatest segment of the population 
to participate in SNAP-Ed programs. By targeting a youth audience allows SNAP- 
Ed influences behavior change earlier in life, promotes lifelong healthy habits, and 
helps to influence behavior of peers and family members. By adopting healthy eat- 
ing and physical activity behaviors earlier in life, there is a greater likelihood of re- 
ducing risk of nutrition-related diseases and minimizing future healthcare costs. 


Table 1. Age of Participants 



FY15 SNAP-Ed 2 

FY14 SNAPS 

Under 5 Years 

7% 

13.9% 

5-17 Years 

67% 

30.3% 

18-59 Years 

19% 

45.6% 

60 Years & Older 

7% 

10.1% 


Extension SNAP-Ed programs are committed to providing education to a diverse 
audience. That audience reflects the SNAP participation within each community, 
state and the nation. Table 2 demonstrates how LGU SNAP-Ed programs serve ra- 
cially and ethnically diverse audiences throughout the country. 
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Table 2. Race and Ethnic Diversity (46 States Reporting) ^ 



SNAP-Ed 

Participants 

U.S. Population 

Race (2,398,271 reporting) 



American Indian or Alaska Native 

2.2% 

1.0% 

Asian 

2.0% 

4.8% 

African American 

19.8% 

12.6% 

Native Hawaiian or Other Pacific Islander 

0.5% 

0.2% 

White 

69.8% 

72.4% 

Other 

4.7% 

9.1% 

Unknown 

0.9% 


Ethnicity (2,386,463 reporting) 



Hispanic 

17.5% 

16.3% 

Non-Hispanic 

81.4% 

83.7% 

Other 

1.1% 



Offering a Complement of Nutrition & Physical Activity Programs 

Land-grant universities offer a complement of nutrition education programs. It is 
important to understand that, although an entity may deliver multiple programs via 
multiple funding sources, these programs are complementary and not duplicative. In 
addition, program funding mechanisms often vary. 

For example, SNAP-Ed funds are distributed to state SNAP agencies. The state 
agency may retain a part or all of the funding. They may also choose to grant fund- 
ing to one or more implementing agencies. States may elect to accept a multi-year 
scope of work but often approve only single year plans. Budgets are only allowed 
to be for a single year funding period with the ability to utilize the funding for a 
period of up to 24 months. When plans are for only a single year, program con- 
tinuity and long-term evaluation becomes more difficult. Annual funding proposals 
can also lead to greater turnover or change in the type and number of implementing 
agencies within states. 

In addition to SNAP-Ed, LGUs receive Expanded Food and Nutrition Education 
Program (EFNEP) funding through USDA NIFA. These Smith-Lever [(3)(d)] funds 
are distributed as capacity funding. EFNEP began in 1968 and is conducted by all 
Cooperative Extension Services. EFNEP provides education utilizing a paraprofes- 
sional model in many states. EFNEP is grounded in direct education. On average 
a participant receives an average of 9 hours of instruction over 6-18 months uti- 
lizing evidence-based curricula. They must complete a series of standardized evalua- 
tion and dietary recalls prior to program graduation. EFNEP is designed to reach 
families with children in the home and low-income youth. 

Extension faculty also utilize local, state, regional and national funding from Fed- 
eral, state, foundation and private sources to fund nutrition education opportunities. 
Each funding source can be used to complement and expand the body of knowledge 
and scope of an intervention. For example. University of Missouri SNAP-Ed con- 
ducts a social marketing campaign entitled “Live Like Your Life Depends on It.” 
This campaign is targeted to adults’ 35 years and older promoting healthy dietary 
and physical activity behaviors. This campaign utilizes billboards, radio and print 
media as well as posters and flyers to promote these messages. SNAP-Ed funding 
can only be utilized within geographic areas where 50% or greater of the population 
is at or below 185% of poverty. By leveraging their partnership with the Missouri 
Council on Activity & Nutrition (MOCAN) and its partner agencies, the message can 
be further replicated throughout the state in geographic areas where SNAP-Ed can- 
not fund this effort. 

Improving SNAP Participants Lives and their Food Environments 

Food insecurity affects 14.9% of American households, and rates are approaching 
25% among black and Hispanic households. Nutritionally poor foods are often less 
expensive than healthful foods, and food insecurity is associated with poor diet qual- 
ity and diet-sensitive diseases, including diabetes, hypertension, and 
hyperlipidemia. Food insecurity has also been associated with other behavioral fac- 
tors related to chronic disease self-management and poor disease control. 

SNAP-Ed is the educational component of SNAP. SNAP is the nation’s first line 
of defense against hunger and a powerful tool to improve nutrition among low-in- 
come people.^ SNAP-Ed is designed to provide nutrition and physical activity edu- 
cation to SNAP recipients of all ages. While not having a specific food security goal 
or focus, SNAP-Ed supports SNAP’s role in addressing food security.^ SNAP-Ed is 
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grounded in the Social Ecological Model {Figure 2)"-'^ which demonstrates that 
education and interventions must occur at the individual, policy, system and envi- 
ronmental level of a community. SNAP-Ed must now be delivered as a combination 
of direct education and either multi-level interventions and/or public health ap- 
proaches. All curricula and interventions must be evidence-based, meaning they 
must be tested for validity and reliability. Simply put, SNAP-Ed is changing partici- 
pants’ health, lives, and their food environments. 

[Figure 2.] A Social Ecological Framework for Nutrition and Physical Activ- 
ity Decisions 
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Extension SNAP-Ed programs would all agree that they strive to do the following: 


• Improve diet quality. 

• Increase physical activity. 

• Stretch food dollars, (avoid running out of money before the month ends). 

• Increase healthy food access. 


“Better Living for Texans” (BLT) demonstrates how one evidence-based program 
may have several of these goals within itself. BLT is a statewide program serving 
217 of 264 counties in Texas, and is aimed at helping educate how to eat healthier 
while saving money on their grocery bills. BLT offers educational classes, news- 
letters and other services with a goal of providing up-to-date nutritional advice to 
SNAP recipients so that these consumers will be able to make healthier food 
choices. The program has documented positive behavioral changes in its participants 
in many areas, including the ability to prepare nutritious family meals; improved 
food shopping skills; the ability to manage their food budget; increased physical ac- 
tivity levels and improved safe food handling practices. 

Regardless of the state or the community. Extension faculty are working to meet 
the needs of SNAP-Ed participants where they live, work, learn, play and pray. 
Table 3 provides just a few of the sites where Extension SNAP-Ed programs are 
being delivered. 


Table 3. Delivery Sites Examples (not an exhaustive list) 


Direct Education 

Policy, Systems, Environments (PSE) 

Community Centers 

Farmers’ Markets 

Emergency Food Assistance Sites 

School & Community Gardens 

Churches 

Retailers 

Healthcare 

Local Government Entities 

Libraries 

Food Producers 

Retailers 

Community Agencies 

SNAP Offices 

Healthcare 

Worksites 

Childcare Providers 

Youth Program sites 

Community Design Agencies 
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Finally, I would like to leave you with a few examples of how SNAP-Ed delivered 
by a land-grant universities can make an impact on a local community as well as 
individual SNAP recipients. 

The presence of SNAP-Ed in the Tracy, MN classrooms has led to a strategic part- 
nership with others in the school district, such as school food service as well as the 
EEA chapter’s community garden. Because the school district procures food directly 
from local producers, the SNAP-Ed educator was able to work with the school food 
service director to promote locally grown menu items to the students. Through a 
USDA grant that Tracy Schools received, they were able to install a walk-in freezer 
and cooler which allowed the district to purchase greater quantities of produce and 
created new markets for producers. In 2012, University of Minnesota SNAP-Ed eval- 
uated these efforts impact on increasing fruit and vegetable consumption. Their re- 
sults are shown in Table 4. 


Table 4. Tracy MN SNAP-Ed Fruit and Vegetable Intake Data 



Increased Fruit Consumption 

Increased Vegetable 
Consumption 

Grade 3 

68% 

46% 

Grade 4 

57% 

29% 

Grade 5 

51% 

33% 

Grade 6 

64% 

41% 


In Lyon County, Kansas, the SNAP-Ed nutrition educator expanded the regularly 
offered nutrition classes by working with the local grocer to provide in-store healthy 
food demonstrations that correspond with the store’s weekly sales circular. For 
many years, the store manager has provided discounts on purchases made for 
SNAP-Ed food demonstrations for nutrition classes. Now, the educator has been in- 
vited to conduct in-store demonstrations with an emphasis on proteins, fruit and 
vegetables. With the assistance of Kansas State University graphic artists, recipe 
card, menu and full sheet recipe templates have been created. These items can be 
localized to promote store-specific information. The grocer displays recipe cards with 
the sale items. The local school district also promote these recipes on its parent 
webpage. This community-wide support has resulted in (1) increased sales of fea- 
tured items; (2) customers reporting replicating the recipes at home; (3) grocery staff 
also report making the recipes at home; and one person who indicated they were 
able to “cook something for dinner that wasn’t frozen.” The store manager summa- 
rized the project success “I am very happy with the (SNAP-Ed) partnership to pro- 
vide informational resources for our community, in trying to make it a better place 
to live, work and raise a family.” I'l 

In Missouri, MU Extension faculty developed a number of programs for direct 
education as well as Policy, Systems and Environment (PSE) interventions. 

“Show Me Nutrition” (SMN) is a comprehensive curriculum that teaches youth 
from preschool to junior high how to adopt a healthy lifestyle and make positive be- 
havior changes. The curriculum supports both Missouri and national health edu- 
cation standards. Several important themes are taught at each grade level, such as 
nutrition, food safety, physical activity, media influence and body image. Each grade 
level is designed to be taught alone or promotes continuity for children as they are 
promoted through school. Age-appropriate content, activities and handouts make 
learning about Healthy eating fun for students of all ages. The pre-school through 
fifth grade curricula include family newsletters that help engage family members 
and caregivers in supporting their child’s education as well as replicating the recipes 
and physical activities at home. Each curriculum also includes handouts to reinforce 
each lesson. 1® “Show Me Nutrition” has been sold into 47 states and three foreign 
countries. As of FY2015, over 19% of Extension SNAP-Ed programs incorporated 
SMN into their program. Additional non-Extension SNAP-Ed Implementing Agen- 
cies also utilize the SMN curricula. 

“Eating from the Garden” (EFG) is an MU-developed curriculum that combines 
direct education with PSE strategies. EFG provides research-based information to 
high needs youth in schools and community programs. Through nutrition education 
and gardening activities, EFG’s goal is to increase consumption of fruits and vegeta- 
bles as well as increasing local access to fresh produce. Each school or community 
program that participates is actively involved in the preparation and maintenance 
of the garden site. The local program also determines how the produce, in excess 
of food tastings, is utilized — sent home with participants, donated to emergency food 
sites, used to augment their food service program, or as part of a local farmer’s mar- 
ket. One school worked with their nutrition educator to be referred back to the state 
SNAP agency to determine how they could accept EBT/SNAP benefits if they uti- 
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lized the produce grown in a school-based [farmers’] market. The market would be 
held once a week during after-school pick-up so parents could select fresh produce 
to incorporate into their family’s meal. Given a poor spring 2016 growing season, 
they were not able to provide adequate produce for their school families, so they in- 
vited local producers to join their market. This was the only market available to a 
community where over 60% of the school children are eligible for free-/reduced-lunch 
and SNAP recipients. At a separate school, one family, whose child participated in 
EFG, replicated the garden effort in their own home. This family reported being 
able to provide adequate produce for their family for over 3 months in 2015, thus, 
stretching their limited food dollars and reducing their reliance upon SNAP benefits. 

“Eat Smart in Parks” and “Shop Healthy, Stock Healthy” are two more recent 
interventions developed to address the policy, system and environmental change 
component of SNAP-Ed and to improve the overall food environment of the SNAP 
audience. 

“Eat Smart in Parks” (ESIP) was developed by a statewide collaboration, includ- 
ing University of Missouri Extension, Missouri Parks and Recreation Association 
(MPRA), and the Missouri Council for Activity & Nutrition (MOCAN) as well as MU 
Parks, Recreation and Tourism faculty and the MU School of Journalism’s Health 
Communication Research Center. The goal of ESIP is to promote healthy eating op- 
tions in Missouri state and local parks. Although parks are a valuable resource for 
children and adults to maintain and improve their health through exercise and 
recreation, the high-calorie, salty foods served at some parks can quickly negate the 
benefits of being outside and moving more. Parks who participate in the ESIP pro- 
gram receive customer research, menu analysis, taste tests, healthy product identi- 
fication and sourcing assistance, marketing materials and healthy food incentive 
ideas. In Fountain Bluff, MO, park customers surveyed indicated they wanted 
healthier options. This research inspired the park manager to partner with a local 
grocery to buy fresh fruit and vegetables packaged in small, snack-sized servings. 
The grocer packages the produce which reduces labor and ensures a fresh, quality 
product. The park manager also decided to keep the price point lower and have a 
smaller profit margin on the healthy items to increase sales, 

“Stock Healthy, Shop Healthy” is a comprehensive, community-based program 
that allows communities to improve access to healthy, affordable foods by working 
with small food retailers. Millions of Americans, many whom are SNAP recipients, 
have limited access to a supermarket, which means they rely on fast food res- 
taurants, gas stations and corner stores to feed themselves and their families. This 
often reduces their ability to buy healthy foods and can increase their risk for over- 
weight and obesity. “Stock Healthy, Shop Healthy” provides guidance to a commu- 
nity to increase healthy food access by engaging small food retailers and community 
members, therefore, addressing supply and demand at the same time.^^ 

Let me close by again thanking Chairman Conaway, Ranking Member Peterson, 
and all of the Committee Members. It has been an honor to be able to share just 
a small portion of the impacts made by Cooperative Extension and the land-grant 
university system through SNAP-Ed. 
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The Chairman. The doctor’s time has expired. 

Well, thank you, all four of you, for terrifically inspiring testi- 
mony. 

The chair would remind Members that they will be recognized for 
questioning in order of seniority for Members who were here at the 
start of the hearing. After that. Members will be recognized in 
order of arrival. And I appreciate Members’ understanding. 

I now recognize myself for 5 minutes. 

Dr. Sharma, the Brighter Bites has an extensive network of pri- 
vate-sector businesses, as you mentioned, H-E-B and Sysco, as 
well as nonprofits. How do you sell them on your idea and get them 
to support your overall mission, and can you tell us how integral 
they are to the success of what you have done so far? 

Dr. Sharma. Thank you for this important question. The key is 
alignment of mission and alignment of expertise. H-E-B and Sysco 
Foods have been our strong partners, and one example that H-E- 
B is that community engagement is not just something that they 
do, but it is at the foundation of how the company works. And for 
Sysco Foods, Rich Dachman, who is the Vice President for Produce 
for Sysco Foods, is on the board of Brighter Bites, and the mission 
for Sysco Foods is how to healthfully feed our families. And so 
there is alignment of mission and that is critical when you are 
looking for this for-profit-nonprofit partnership. And alignment of 
expertise. We have leverages on the Sysco Foods ability of having 
9,000 trucks that run daily around the country, and they have rela- 
tionships with the farmers so they can then directly aggregate the 
excess produce and bring it in to the food banks, who can then 
bring the produce to our Brighter Bites locations. 

The Chairman. There are a lot of things going on in Texas. Feed- 
ing Texas, the A&M Extension Service, represented by Dr. Britt- 
Rankin, all of them get SNAP-Ed grants. How do you coordinate 
with them so you are not overlapping and serving the same popu- 
lations? 
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Dr. Sharma. Thank you again. It is a very important question. 
We do not want to duplicate efforts. We do not want to reinvent 
the wheel. And we have leveraged on the infrastructure of a lot of 
our partners, like local food banks who we work with in produce 
procurement, inventory and delivery. We also work with Feeding 
Texas that actually oversees the 21 food banks in the State of 
Texas. And we are working with them closely, and Feeding Texas, 
as you know, receives funding from the USDA, on developing a 
statewide model for nutrition education. For Texas Agriculture Ex- 
tension services at A&M: first, we are working with them very 
closely too, they have been funded for school gardens, where you 
are creating the seed-to-plate nutrition education, material and in- 
formation for the children, and with Brighter Bites they get to try 
the produce at home. We are linking the school and the home, and 
we are doing it by really leveraging the expertise of our partners 
and not duplicating the efforts. 

The Chairman. You mentioned as part of your bio that you have 
some expertise in measurements and we are all interested in suc- 
cess, reducing the obesity rates and lowering the rates of chronic 
illnesses. Talk to us a little bit about how you see your role in eval- 
uating Brighter Bites, walk us through what you evaluate and how 
you define success. 

Dr. Sharma. Thank you for the opportunity to answer that ques- 
tion. We have seen very compelling results with Brighter Bites. We 
have tracked our families for the last 4 years. We collect data on 
all our families and the schools that 

The Chairman. Do you have health data on the individuals or 
weight data? 

Dr. Sharma. We have weight. We track children’s weight. We 
have the weight of the children, so we track that. And our rates 
of obesity in the children that are in our population are higher 
than the national average. It is 42 percent of our children are over- 
weight or obese. And we are going back, this year we are going 
back and seeing if the children who were in the Brighter Bites pro- 
grams, what does their weight gain trajectory look like for 2 years 
that they have now been in the program. So we are tracking health 
metrics. 

The Chairman. You are saying there was a 42 percent obesity 
rate at the beginning of your program, and they were 

Dr. Sharma. First-grade children. 

The Chairman. Okay. 

Dr. Sharma. Yes. 

The Chairman. Go ahead. 

Dr. Sharma. Yes, first-graders. And we are doing a project with 
Texas Children’s Hospital where we are actually looking at stool 
samples of children who are receiving Brighter Bites, because if 
you have a healthy gut, bacteria, that is sort of the window into 
your health. And so we are looking at stool samples of children who 
are receiving fruits and vegetables to see how that impacts the gut 
bacteria as well. Which is another really important health marker 
as well. So we are tracking metrics both at the behavioral as well 
as the health level. 

The Chairman. Well, thank you very much. Again, I appreciate 
all four of you being here this morning. 
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The Ranking Member, for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Peterson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Dr. Britt-Rankin, the 
University of Minnesota Extension has a SNAP education program 
in Staples, which I mentioned earlier, is partly in my district and 
partly in Mr. Nolan’s district. This program called Choose Health 
not only provides qualified families with fresh produce, through a 
CSA community board agriculture share, but also offers classes on 
some ways to cook the fruits and vegetables that they are given. 

My question is, what is the more important and effective piece 
of this model? Is it the availability of the food, or is it learning how 
to cook it? 

Dr. Britt-Rankin. I would say it is a combination. I think you 
have the skills. You may know of our 

The Chairman. You need to turn your microphone on please. 

Dr. Britt-Rankin. My apologies. I would say it is a combination. 
We know that many of our young people today are almost two gen- 
erations from having cooking skills. And so we have to know how 
to prepare the food, but we have to have access as well. We know 
that nutrition education, if we have lessons that are encouraging 
people to increase their fruits and vegetables, if there are none 
available in their local community, they can’t put that to use. So 
they need the hands-on, we know there is research to show that 
hands-on opportunities to prepare the foods we are talking about, 
increase the likelihood that they are going to keep those in their 
diet and prepare those long-term. But we do have to have the ac- 
cess. So it is really a combination. 

Mr. Peterson. Thank you. Ms. Foerster, I recently read a his- 
tory of SNAP and am fascinated by the evolution of the program, 
from the old days of coupons and surpluses to the program that we 
oversee today. And in some ways, the topic that we are here to dis- 
cuss, SNAP education, mirrors one of the major challenges that the 
Committee faces in setting policy for farmers. And that challenge 
is that the majority of the people in this country are detached from 
agriculture. Knowledge about agriculture and our food supply used 
to be common information, as was knowledge about nutrition and 
cooking. And, you used to have home economics in school. But I 
don’t want to date myself too much. 

Why is it that so many of our citizens are not able to do a good 
job of food preparation, and how do we solve this problem? SNAP 
education has a large role to play, but what other things can we 
be doing to help re-educate the American public on how to cook in- 
stead of going to the fast-food place? 

Ms. Foerster. Thank you very much for the question. In terms 
of being an historian, what we see now with SNAP-Ed is that it 
has evolved from boots-on-the-ground understanding, what it is 
that people want. What we see in low-income communities is acute 
concern about overweight in children, about high rates of diabetes 
and hypertension, early heart attacks, and that sort of thing, 
which, when people learn that these are rooted in poor dietary 
practices and physical inactivity, they get very much interested in 
how they can be doing better, and they start looking at the food 
supply. And so we see a resurgence really of farm-to-fork, farm to 
local agriculture, farmers coming into schools, chefs being inter- 
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ested in local produce, these kinds of things that can really get peo- 
ple engaged in where their food comes from. 

With SNAP-Ed, we are trying to go upstream. Part of what hap- 
pens after nutrition education is done is that people do get inter- 
ested in their food supply, how to cook, culinary careers that people 
can get into, high school or chefs and so forth, moms, even just be- 
coming interested in the heritage of the food that maybe their cul- 
ture had been interested in, and being concerned about what food 
is offered in the stores where they shop. It is evolving naturally 
that low-income people as well as others are watching where the 
food comes from, they are interested in gardens, community gar- 
dens, they are interested in selling the produce that they might be 
able to grow there. There is a lot of opportunity that we have with 
the connection between SNAP, SNAP-Ed and agriculture being 
very strong. Eood policy councils, for example, are a growing insti- 
tution that looks at entire food systems, it could be a rural area 
or an urban area. 

Mr. Peterson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I yield back. 

The Chairman. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. Gibbs, for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Gibbs. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you to the wit- 
nesses for being here. 

I have a couple of questions. The first thing I want to try to talk 
about, I guess to Dr. Rankin. The SNAP-Ed and the EENEP have 
similar goals but they are separate programs, and funded sepa- 
rately. Can you bullet point differences of the two programs, and 
if a SNAP recipient participated in both programs, would they be 
getting different information from the programs? 

Dr. Britt-Rankin. Thank you for the question. 

Mr. Gibbs. Microphone. 

Dr. Britt-Rankin. Thank you for the question. To compare and 
contrast first. EENEP, as you said, it is capacity funding directly 
to land-grant institutions from USDA and NIEA. SNAP-Ed is a 
grant program that goes to the state SNAP agencies. EENEP tar- 
gets families with children in the home and youth groups, where 
SNAP-Ed is all SNAP recipients. 

Program delivery for EENEP is grounded in long-term, deep, rich 
nutrition education. Eor adults, there is an enrollment process, a 
graduation process, looking very much at dietary intake with food 
recalls 

Mr. Gibbs. So we are really talking behavioral changes eating 
and 

Dr. Britt-Rankin. It does change. SNAP-Ed uses multiple meth- 
ods. They may use single session, multi-session, as Dr. Sharma 
says, up to 16 weeks. So it can go — we are in the school district — 
in schools maybe year-round. However, we have the additional, the 
policies, the systems, the environments, as we have talked about, 
the gardens, the farm-to-fork those are complementary and look at 
the community system that we may not do as much of EENEP. I 
would say that basic nutrition, food preparation, safe food handling 
doesn’t change depending on the funding source. However, SNAP- 
Ed complements the direct education, which is the foundation. 

Mr. Gibbs. Okay. Okay, I want to move on. 
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Dr. Sharma talked about in her testimony that in the last 30 
years, obesity rates in children have doubled, and as you know 
there is a 12 percent increase in intake of fruits, so it has improved 
somewhat. The question I want to get to is coordination between 
the SNAP people, education, SNAP-Ed and all that, and the 
schools, and the USDA and the School Lunch Program. And I know 
the Ranking Member mentioned home economics. Behavioral 
change is possible, physical activity, and it seems to me that espe- 
cially for our children, that has to go hand in hand. 

And so I guess my question really is what can we do as policy- 
makers to really encourage more coordination between all the 
agencies involved, and so we are doing the right education on eat- 
ing behavioral changes, but also physical activity and all that? 

Dr. Sharma. Thank you for the important question. At Brighter 
Bites, we implement CATCH, which is Texas Education Agency ap- 
proved. It is a coordinated school health program that is imple- 
mented in the schools, which includes very strong nutrition, phys- 
ical activity, and a food service component. Schools are trained and 
empowered in implementing all of these components, and inte- 
grating into the day-to-day lives of the kids. It is a holistic ap- 
proach where you have the nutrition, physical activity, and a food 
service component. So you are sort of elevating the opportunities. 

Mr. Gibbs. When you started this program. Brighter Bites, what 
were the hurdles to get everybody working together. Were there 
state law changes, or how did that come about? 

Dr. Sharma. It was the formula that we intended. We wanted to 
link the school with the home, and we wanted to combine access 
with education. So that is where we brought in the food banks to 
procure the donated produce, and the schools to implement 
CATCH, and then we work very closely with the families where we 
integrate both these messages and link it to the home so they can 
practice these behaviors. 

Mr. Gibbs. Okay. In this program, do you have challenges work- 
ing with the schools to encourage more physical activity? How is 
that intertwined with that? 

Dr. Sharma. We train the schools. We work with the schools very 
closely, and we actually provide them with the equipment that they 
need to implement the nutrition and physical activity components. 
Schools will get basketballs, volleyballs, hula-hoops, whatever it is 
to make physical activity fun and keep the kids moving, while they 
are learning to eat healthier. It is a combination of both. 

Mr. Gibbs. Okay. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I yield back. 

Dr. Sharma. Thank you. 

The Chairman. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. Scott, for 5 minutes. 

Mr. David Scott of Georgia. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. This is 
indeed a very interesting hearing, but it is very important that we 
get to the focus of this hearing. And the focus of this hearing is to 
determine the budget for SNAP education. I have been here 14 
years, and SNAP education has been a target. 

I would like to give each of you an opportunity to state for the 
record how you measure the success, what evidence do you have to 
show, and how do you make what you are doing accountable to the 
taxpayers, because we need that in order to help us maintain the 
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funding for what you are doing. So share with us how you measure 
the success of the program. 

Well, why don’t you start, Dr. Wisdom? 

Ms. Foerster. Thank you. 

Dr. Wisdom. Thank 

Ms. Foerster. I am sorry. 

Mr. David Scott of Georgia. Well, I have another question. 
What I am after here is that we have these hearings, but we need 
to get to the meat and potatoes here. Your programs are being tar- 
geted. Right now, you are at $414 million. It is clear to me this is 
a very, very serious issue, and oftentimes, you are not given the op- 
portunity to say here is how we are measuring the success, here 
is what happened, here is where we started this year, here is 
where we are now, this is what we have accomplished. I want to 
give you an opportunity to plead your case here. 

Okay, Ms. Foerster. 

Ms. Foerster. Thank you for the question. The SNAP-Ed eval- 
uation framework that you have in my testimony attempts to put 
together the major endpoints that experts recommend are needed 
for good nutrition in the country, for food insecurity, physical activ- 
ity, and obesity prevention. And so what this framework does is 
put together 51 indicators, I know that sounds very bureaucratic, 
but it puts together 51 indicators, each of which has specific 
metrics that a state or locality can mark their progress against, 
and that as a national level we can compile these data across state 
lines to provide you with information about how the program is 
doing, what are the successes that it is having. Ultimately, we are 
aiming for health changes in the entire population, and I men- 
tioned 90 million people. What we think we can do is give you that 
data about changes that are occurring for individuals in organiza- 
tions that the individuals frequent, and in the communities where 
people live. 

Mr. David Scott of Georgia. Okay. Well, we have some specific 
programs like Health MP. In other words, I guess what I am look- 
ing for, if you take a measurement of where we were in 2012, and 
then here we are in 2016, is there any numerical data that we 
could have of how many children, how many young people were ef- 
fectively losing the weight? I mean that is what we need when we 
point to this, because this SNAP program is always in constant 
jeopardy. I would like to have some numbers that show: here is 
what we did in this state. If we don’t show real visible things that 
we can communicate to the American people and here in Congress 
to really illustrate how many students, how many young people we 
were able to help, and give us some success stories. 

Ms. Foerster. We are starting to be able to do that across the 
country, and compile those individual results. There is a dose re- 
sponse relationship where, in communities where enough interven- 
tions are being done, enough help is being provided to the commu- 
nity, that is where you are going to see the changes. You won’t see 
them statewide. You are going to see them where there is enough 
density of intervention in order to show. In a way, it is a natural 
control group that where we can do enough, we change. 

Mr. David Scott of Georgia. Okay. I have like 20 seconds, and 
I do want to make a point. Dr. Sharma, you really hit it when you 
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mentioned that over the past 30 years, obesity in children has dou- 
bled. Now, that gives a reason for what we are doing. 

Do you see a relationship between that 30 year period and when 
the schools stopped having physical education as a course every 
day? Don’t you think there is some correlation with that? 

Dr. Sharma. Yes, and also with the home economics program. 
The shifts have definitely lowered the opportunities for the children 
while they are at school, where they spend a majority of their time, 
to practice these healthy behaviors. And we are tracking the obe- 
sity rates in our children. The families that go through Brighter 
Bites, we track their heights and weights, and we monitor them as 
they are going through the program. And we have data for the last 
3 years on the families. 

Mr. David Scott of Georgia. And wouldn’t it be good if we could 
maybe begin the process of reinstituting that physical education 
class in the schools? 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Sharma. Yes. 

The Chairman. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Austin Scott, 5 minutes. 

Mr. Austin Scott of Georgia. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I think that last question about physical education got a lot of 
yeses from up here. As I looked around, people nodding their 
heads. I think our family life today has a tremendous impact on it 
as well. It seems that parents have less time with their kids, and 
so when you do have the time with them, you want them to be 
happy, and sometimes what makes them happy and what is right 
for them isn’t necessarily the same thing. I am thinking of maybe 
Dairy Queen and 

Mr. Gibbs. Pick on Dairy Queen. 

Mr. Austin Scott of Georgia. — things. Well, all right, I won’t 
pick on Dairy Queen. I think you understand what I am saying. 
But thank you for what you do. 

And I guess my question is: we talk about what people eat a lot, 
but the serving size is just something that has amazed me is they 
have continued to get larger and larger and larger, and what was 
a large Coke when I was a child, when you went through the drive- 
way today is a small Coke. And how much emphasis is there on 
portion sizes, and what is being done or not being done with regard 
to that? 

Dr. Wisdom. I would be delighted to answer that question, to at 
least start off the conversation. And that is a very, very important 
question because many individuals do not understand what a por- 
tion size is. They think a portion size is whatever they put on their 
plate. That is a portion, that is a serving. So one thing that SNAP- 
Ed does in a very deliberate, intentional, and a repetitive way is 
to help individuals and families understand, children, adults, entire 
family units, understand the importance of portion size and how 
that has to be understood as well as monitored. 

What we do in our program at Henry Ford Health System is we, 
for one, simplify what portion size is. We help them understand 
through very simple methods such as using their hand as a source 
of understanding what is 3 ounces? The palm of an adult-size hand. 
What is a cup? A fist. What is a teaspoon? The tip of the thumb. 
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What is an ounce? The entire thumb. So we try to find ways to en- 
gage the youth as well as the families in very simple ways so that 
they can make very thoughtful decisions around portion size on a 
regular basis, without having cups and necessarily those tools at 
hand when they are making that decision. And we repeat those 
messages over and over again. We keep it very simple, very repet- 
itive, and we have youth that are very clearly understanding what 
portion sizes are, if they are deviating from the recommended por- 
tion size. Through that simplification and repetition, we are driving 
that message home, the importance of portion size. 

Mr. Austin Scott of Georgia. Ma’am? 

Dr. Sharma. Thank you for the important question. And Brighter 
Bites as well, we work with the families using hands-on tech- 
niques, and part of that is working with them using the MyPlate. 
Half of your plate should be fruits and vegetables, and you have 
to have a well-balanced diet where you have the other meats and 
dairy and other components as well. 

We have seen that our families demonstrated a twofold increase 
in the knowledge of using portion sizes as part of planning their 
meal. 

Empowering the families and just sort of demystifying this infor- 
mation is critical because there is intimidation of produce, there is 
intimidation in how much do I serve to my family. 

Mr. Austin Scott of Georgia. Yes. 

Dr. Sharma. We really work with the families in sort of breaking 
these pieces down, using the simple MyPlate guidelines, half your 
plate fruits and vegetables, to sort of send home these messages in 
a very easy, concise, and a repetitive way. Thank you. 

Ms. Foerster. And a third area would be that in working with 
other food service operations, whether it would be with a worksite 
food service or in schools, other places like that, the portion sizes 
that are offered on the plate and the distribution to have, say, more 
fruits and vegetables and fewer fried foods, that sort of thing, that 
is kind of the upstream way of trying to de-normalize in other 
areas of people’s lives how much food is being eaten. 

We are all really looking forward to the new nutrition labels as 
well that are going to kind of demystify how much food is in that 
container, because a big single serving of a soft drink is not one 
portion. That is a very important aspect. 

Mr. Austin Scott of Georgia. That is right, and I am 

Dr. Britt-Rankin. I would just add, extension programs across 
the country are utilizing many of the things that our first three 
presenters, I would also say that we have children that are bring- 
ing materials home to the families, so that we can replicate this in 
the home. We are trying to empower this population to advocate. 
We see children, and we have had a number of school food service 
tell us, that the children have come, they realize their portion was 
not the full-sized portion of vegetables, because they were trying to 
reduce food waste, and these children, after nutrition education, 
are actually saying we are not getting our full serving. We would 
like our full serving. 

Mr. Austin Scott of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I am out of time, 
but I would just reiterate that everybody was nodding their head 
when it came to the question of physical education in the school 
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systems, and making sure that our kids get enough exercise, be- 
cause they sure don’t seem to he getting it. 

The Chairman. I agree with the gentleman. The gentleman’s 
time has expired. 

Mr. McGovern, 5 minutes. 

Mr. McGovern. Thank you. First of all, let me start hy voicing 
my strong support for SNAP-Ed and thank you for all the work 
that you all do. And I appreciate all the great work being done in 
my district with the support of USDA SNAP-Ed program. The Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts Extension School, which is based in Am- 
herst, is one of my state’s SNAP-Ed implementing agencies, and in 
Eiscal Year 2015 alone, UMASS partnered with over 80 community 
agencies and organizations to provide nutrition education to over 
60,000 adults and children in Massachusetts. And because of this 
programming, children began eating fruits, vegetables, and whole 
grains more often, they increased their levels of physical activity. 
I have been to a SNAP-Ed class, and I learned about issues about 
what constitutes an appropriate portion, and how to cook things 
with alternative ingredients to make them healthier and more nu- 
tritious. And at that class that I attended, there were two issues 
that were raised, and one was some of the people didn’t have access 
to supermarkets, which made it more complicated for them to be 
able to comply with all that they learned, and the other was basi- 
cally that the SNAP benefit is really inadequate. We can talk about 
all the different ways to improve SNAP-Ed, and we should, and we 
ought to. This is a good investment of taxpayer dollars, but we also 
need to admit that boosting SNAP benefits would improve the diets 
of low-income households. Sometimes the discussions we have here 
don’t reflect the realities all throughout country. Often, as we talk 
about SNAP here in Washington, people think it is this extrava- 
gant benefit. The average benefit is about $1.40 per person, per 
meal, per day. 

I would like to get your input. Would you agree with me that if 
we boosted SNAP benefits, we would improve the diets of low-in- 
come households, and that combined with proper SNAP education 
would yield an even better result? Maybe we will begin with Dr. 
Wisdom. 

Dr. Wisdom. Thank you for the question. And I agree completely 
with the concept of boosting SNAP benefits combined with the edu- 
cation. One way that we are doing it in the interim is, in Michigan 
particularly, through the Double Up Eood Bucks approach where, 
for SNAP-eligible families when they use their EBT card, they ac- 
tually can receive double the amount of Michigan-grown produce. 

Mr. McGovern. And we have a similar program in Massachu- 
setts too. 

Dr. Wisdom. Excellent. 

Mr. McGovern. Yes. 

Dr. Wisdom. So that is one way that we are, in the interim, find- 
ing ways to augment what people can do in terms of educating 
them around that, and then showing them how to prepare meals 
together. And particularly related to the portion aspect we co-edu- 
cate parents or caregivers with the child so that they understand 
portion size together, they understand nutrition together. Then we 
give each family, after they have prepared a meal together, we 
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have them prepare four separate meals on four different occasions, 
and then do a supermarket tour. But we also leverage dollars 
through the health system, and we give them each, covered 
through the health system, a $10 bag of groceries to replicate that 
recipe again at home. 

Mr. McGovern. Right. 

Dr. Wisdom. What we are finding are families are waiting for, 
and adults are waiting for, their children to come home so they can 
cook together. There is a lot of interest in the culinary arts, and 
moving in that direction, social work. 

Mr. McGovern. Right. 

Dr. Wisdom. So we are finding a ripple effect of the core signifi- 
cant funding that has been provided through the SNAP education 
program. 

Mr. McGovern. And one of the things I remind people all the 
time, a lot of the SNAP families work. It is not like they have all 
the time in the world to do preparation of foods and stuff for the 
week. But, we ought to be moving this discussion at some point to- 
ward how we boost the overall SNAP benefit. 

I have about 43 seconds left, but I am just curious to hear quick- 
ly what you all think. 

Ms. Foerster. Well, the fact that SNAP is equal throughout the 
country is one factor, that the SNAP benefit is not adjusted for cost 
of living around the country is a factor. Fruits and vegetables are 
the most price-sensitive foods and so smaller stores, for example, 
we can help with getting better supply chains, particularly with 
local fruits and vegetables, so that the price differential in small 
stores is less. 

In addition, the incentive programs, stores may not offer any 
lower prices to SNAP participants than to other customers. That is 
something that could be looked at in terms of trying to make that 
dollar stretch. 

Mr. McGovern. I am out of time, but, again, I appreciate your 
responses in writing or thumbs up that we ought to be increasing 
the benefit. Thank you, because that is where the focus of this Con- 
gress ought to be, instead of block-granting or cutting or revamping 
a child nutrition bill that would make it more difficult for kids to 
get meals in schools or during the summer. 

But I thank you very much. I yield back. 

The Chairman. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mrs. Walorski. 

Mrs. Walorski. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thanks to our wit- 
nesses for being here and lending your expertise as we continue 
our review of the past, present, and future of SNAP. 

I chair the Committee’s Nutrition Subcommittee, which has been 
heavily involved in this review. I want to point out this is the first 
hearing this Committee has held on the SNAP-Ed program in a 
very long time, so I am especially glad you are all here today, and 
to ensure that our review is a comprehensive one. 

And that said, my question is how much conversation has gone 
on about all this integration in schools. And two things strike me 
listening to these conversations. First, I am from the Midwest 
where we have frozen tundra. Fresh fruits and vegetables only last 
seasonally. They are expensive because they are so seasonal. And 
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I can relate to your world in Detroit, Michigan, probably more than 
anybody else’s here, maybe Missouri. But so much of this conversa- 
tion is talking about the integration in schools. And our schools in 
the State of Indiana, our curriculum — I am married to a public 
school teacher, I can tell you on behalf of all school teachers in my 
state, there is so much curriculum mandated, there is no room for 
anything else. And fighting for phys. ed. and physical time outside 
is a question all of its own. But I also feel like, when we are talking 
about this education program, I also feel like we are pushing up- 
stream because the whole country is eating and doing the things 
that we are trying to tell a very small group of people not to do. 
I know that the funding is targeted to a very small specific group 
of people, but, for example, and I am not sure who to direct this 
to, maybe Dr. Britt-Rankin, I don’t know. Dr. Sharma, but what 
are we doing, and maybe it doesn’t matter because you guys geo- 
graphically are in places that grow food all the time, but the frozen 
food industry has to play such a large role in this because, for those 
of us in the country where we live in frozen tundra, there is no food 
available. 

And then second, for places where, in the Midwest, outdoor ac- 
tivities like playgrounds, basketballs and soccer balls, and that 
kind of stuff, don’t exist when it is frozen tundra. So now you are 
relegated to inside activities. How does that all play in places 
where you don’t have the luxury of sun 365 days a year? 

Dr. Britt-Rankin. I would say that in many of our extension 
programs, we have tried to bring in ag faculty to work with pro- 
ducers. We have worked with school districts, FFA, ag teachers, to 
think about how can they add high tunnels * when it is cold outside 
in Missouri, and how can we extend that growing season. We have 
a lot of school districts that are very interested in incorporating 
this, so how can we make this more possible. 

We went to our nutrition and exercise physiology faculty across 
the country. They are looking at how do we increase activity not 
just at recess, but throughout our educational processes. So often- 
times, a nutrition lesson is always complemented with physical ac- 
tivity, even if it is for a few minutes, getting kids up, getting the 
moving, even in the classroom. 

Mrs. Walorski. But what about the issue that SNAP recipients 
are watching the same TV programs everybody else is, they are 
going to the same apps online everybody else, they are doing the 
same thing, I mean they are people in our country, they are in our 
nation, being exposed to everything the majority of people are. So 
is there a way to broader educate the general population, knowing 
you are going to be educating SNAP recipients as well? 

Dr. Wisdom. Go ahead, and I will follow up. 

Dr. Sharma. Thank you for the important question. The answer 
is yes. Everybody needs to eat healthy, and the social norms, if you 
will, where a majority of our population is practicing behaviors that 
probably need to change. We have partnered with the FN We Cam- 
paign, that is a social marketing campaign, for example, that ex- 
poses the entire population with regards to the benefits of eating 


* Editor’s note: High tunnels, also called high hoops or hoop houses, are temporary struc- 
tures that extend the growing season, {http: ! I articles.extension.org ! pages ! 18358 ! introduction- 
to-high-tunnels) 
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fruits and vegetables, and a variety of fruits and vegetables. We 
want to get people excited about eating healthy food. And it is ev- 
erybody, which is why in Brighter Bites we work with the entire 
school, and we work with the entire communities that we are in, 
and we are linking these behaviors and these environments that 
the child spends a majority of their time in, and that is what we 
need to do to move these social norms towards 

Mrs. Walorski. Right. Yes. And I appreciate that, but I guess 
to respond to Representative McGovern’s point, I don’t look at this 
as just the issue of throwing more money into a situation just by 
saying, “Hey, if we throw more money at this, it is going to be bet- 
ter.” Statistics in this country prove that is not true. It is a behav- 
ior modification. And if that is the case it is the same behavior hap- 
pening all over this country. Couldn’t we do better then, modeling 
some of the things that you all have done, but being able to do 
that, which really integrates Internet and apps and the things that 
kids are going — and the things our whole country is accessing? 

Dr. Wisdom. Right. That is an excellent question, and we are 
using the core funds of SNAP-Ed to help drive policy systems and 
environmental change in many dimensions. 

Let me just give you a few examples in terms of messaging for 
the general population. We message with our SNAP-Ed families, 
the 5,210 messages around the consumption of fiber, more fruits 
and vegetables per day, 1 hour physical activity, non-recreational 
screen time, limiting it to 2 hours or less per day, 1 hour physical 
activity, and zero sugar-added beverages. We take that messaging 
and we work with our SNAP-Ed-eligible families, but we also dis- 
seminate that same messaging in our faith-based organizations, in 
our clinic settings with our students. So we do that in multiple 
ways. 

Mrs. Walorski. I have to stop you there because I am out of 
time, but I appreciate it. Thanks so much for you all being here 
and for your expertise. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. The gentlelady’s time has expired. 

Ms. DelBene, 5 minutes. 

Ms. DelBene. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And thanks to all of 
our witnesses for being here today on this important topic, and for 
the work that you are doing. 

We were talking about the challenges of the amount of the SNAP 
benefit, and the expense of fresh fruits and vegetables and the 
challenges that that poses, and also the perishability and how crit- 
ical it is, if you do have access, that you are able to use it right 
away. 

I wanted to ask you, Ms. Foerster. I know the dieticians recently 
published a report on food waste, and so I was wondering if you 
could tell us a little bit more about what is being done to educate 
consumers on food waste, and how can states do a better job? I 
know we have been focused a lot on composting in my region, in 
Washington State, but also making sure that a food can be used 
right away is also important, especially when you have limited re- 
sources. So I would love your feedback. 

Ms. Foerster. Thank you for the question. We are teaching peo- 
ple that all farms fit. So whether it is fresh, frozen, canned, or 
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dried, that all the fruits and vegetables are beneficial for health. 
We do, in terms of menu planning, perishability is an issue if peo- 
ple are only shopping once a month because that is when their ben- 
efits come in, then they do need to be helped to figure out how to 
have their fruits and vegetables last through the month, and how 
to balance. This is where the corner stores having an adequate sup- 
ply of fruits and vegetables at a reasonable cost and quality really 
comes in. But in terms of the fruits and vegetables, I think that 
that is an area that people really want the fresh fruit and vege- 
table access. 

We do have a job to do in frozen, and also people do have chal- 
lenges sometimes with their refrigeration and freezing capacity. So 
there are a lot of other barriers that have to be dealt with. 

Ms. DelBene. Yes. Do others have feedback on what we can do 
to help address food waste? 

Dr. Sharma. In Brighter Bites, we work with the local food 
banks and with our for-profit partners, like Sysco Foods, to help 
aggregate the produce that would otherwise be discarded. They 
have an ongoing relationship with the farmers, and we optimize 
that relationship to then get the produce to the food banks. And 
then we work with the food banks and leverage their infrastruc- 
ture, to then purposefully channel this produce in a continuous way 
using a co-op concept, so we engage the families and empower then, 
and then get this produce for a continuous 16 weeks in the school 
year. 

We use schools because it is a trusted venue for parents to come 
and engage with the school as well. From a food waste perspective, 
again to answer your question, it is leveraging on the expertise of 
for-profit and other nonprofits that we have been able to now push 
out over 8 million pounds of produce to our families. 

Ms. DelBene. Yes. Thank you. 

Dr. Britt-Rankin. It is also important to think about the edu- 
cation side of this. Eating fruits and vegetables in-season when the 
costs are lower, knowing the portion size that we have addressed 
earlier, talking with our partners about aggregation. It is a holistic 
approach that, not just one agency, but we are going to have to 
work in concert together to address the food waste issue. 

Ms. DelBene. One of the other things that we have done in our 
state is, when there is waste, to help educate families about 
composting, and we actually have composting in our cities, so it is 
all used together, but it has brought people closer to understanding 
agriculture and the process, and how they can be more involved in 
that awareness about agriculture and what our farmers are doing 
has been very, very important in terms of broad education on how 
our food comes to our table. 

Ms. Foerster. Well, and if I may add, food policy councils typi- 
cally will be dealing with food waste on a large scale. Whether it 
is food waste from restaurants or unused food from supermarkets, 
that kind of thing, whether it goes into a food bank system or it 
does have to be composted for energy, that is a lot of what food pol- 
icy councils do deal with. So it goes from seed to composting, I sup- 
pose you could say. And that is going to vary a bit around the coun- 
try or around different communities, but that is part of what 
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SNAP-Ed does, trying to assist on behalf of low-income commu- 
nities. 

Ms. DelBene. Thanks. My time has expired. I yield back, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The Chairman. The gentlelady’s time has expired. 

Mr. Newhouse, 5 minutes. 

Mr. Newhouse. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Welcome everyone. I 
appreciate you being here to talk about this important issue. 

I just had a couple of questions for all of you, to begin with. More 
and more we see industry initiatives that are designed to give con- 
sumers more options to help people make better-informed choices. 
Some examples could include lower calorie options or smaller por- 
tions, or something that I have heard of, the facts up-front, which 
list calories, fat, sodium, the things that people are interested in, 
on the packaging itself 

How do you guys see this working with other nutrition education 
efforts, and what are your thoughts on these voluntary programs, 
and can they be effective with SNAP recipients? And we will start 
with you. Dr. Wisdom. 

Dr. Wisdom. Well, thank you for that question. And certainly, 
consumers are receiving more and more options in terms of what 
is available to them. What we have been doing is identifying ways 
that we can, for one, increase the healthy options that they have 
available to them. Through our efforts, we do grocery store tours, 
we have farmers’ markets, in order to help them, not just educate 
them about what are the healthy options, but to ensure that they 
have the ability to access those healthy options, because oftentimes 
people make choices based on what is available to them. They have 
limited options, and we try to expose them to as many options, and 
have them pick the right option in that particular setting. 

Mr. Newhouse. Thank you. 

Ms. Foerster. I work closely with table grape industry, and one 
of the things that we do need to do there is do more of our mar- 
keting and promotion aimed at low-income audiences. Typically, 
the marketing that is done is to a more middle-income market- 
place. And so the market segmentation to reach low-income con- 
sumers or consumers that don’t speak English, for example, that 
is a really important thing to be doing, promoting the food not just 
making it, so that there could be cross-promotions as well. We have 
done that with WIC in California, where shelf markers can point 
people from the WIC foods over to the produce section, or the 
produce section back to the milk section, that kind of thing, to aug- 
ment and bring alive the combinations and trying to get healthier 
foods in a real way, not just producing them, but promoting them, 
marketing them, pricing, cross-promotions, those kinds of things 
are all important things that can be done, targeted to low-income 
audiences. 

Mr. Newhouse. In a more coordinated way. 

Ms. Foerster. Yes. 

Mr. Newhouse. Yes. 

Ms. Foerster. Yes. 

Mr. Newhouse. Thank you. 

Dr. Sharma. Thank you for the question. It is such an important 
concept of educating your consumer. Right? So in Brighter Bites, 
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the families actually get 30 pounds of fresh produce every week. 
And so they get a risk-free trial to try eight to 12 different kinds 
of fruits and veggies in their bags. And then while they are getting 
the food, we also work with them on how do you read a label, right, 
how do you read nutrition facts labels. And so on one side, they get 
to try these foods and develop a taste for it, so you are creating de- 
mand for a product. 

Mr. Newhouse. We hope. 

Dr. Sharma. Right. 

Mr. Newhouse. Yes. 

Dr. Sharma. And then you are making them a more informed 
consumer of that produce so they can use the SNAP dollars, and 
when they go to the grocery store they can then buy the fruits and 
veggies and the foods that they know that their children now eat. 

We had a mom: just a quick story. We had a mom who told us 
that she wouldn’t buy Brussels sprouts because she didn’t know if 
her kids would like it. But through Brighter Bites, she now knows 
her kids like Brussels sprouts. So even when she doesn’t get it 
through our bags, she goes to the grocery store and buys it. 

Mr. Newhouse. Good. Good. 

Dr. Britt-Rankin. I would just add that the education of how to 
read the labels, as we are seeing new labels, so we do create in- 
formed consumers. But, especially in this population we have 
found, partnering with Feeding America across the country is doing 
grocery store tours. We see a lot of marketing dollars. There are 
more marketing dollars than there are nutrition education dollars. 
Taking people into those places where they are going to make 
choices, whether it is a supermarket or whether it is a farmers’ 
market, and providing them hands-on information, be able to com- 
pare and contrast products so that they can make those choices 
then long-term, even when they have graduated from the program, 
they have moved off SNAP, they are continuing to make those 
choices, and we need that hands-on education. 

Mr. Newhouse. So we are actually seeing some changes in be- 
havior in purchasing as a result. That is great. 

Dr. Britt-Rankin. Yes. 

Mr. Newhouse. My time has expired. Thank you very much 
again. And thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Ms. Fudge, 5 minutes. 

Ms. Fudge. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. And thank 
you all so much for being here today. 

There is an old saying that people would do better if they knew 
better. I think that it is especially important that you are here to 
talk about SNAP-Ed today, because I do believe that people do bet- 
ter when they know better. 

Dr. Wisdom, in your written testimony you mentioned that many 
of the communities where SNAP recipients live are considered food 
swamps. Please take a moment to explain how food swamps differ 
from food deserts. 

Dr. Wisdom. Thank you for that question. Food deserts, I will 
start off with that, is considered where there is a dearth of food for 
individuals to easily gain access to them. When we talk about food 
swamps, and oftentimes it is in some communities a myth that 
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there is truly a food desert because it is a matter of people not hav- 
ing access to the food when they need it. So there is plenty of food 
but it is an access issue. 

When we talk about food swamps, it is more the aspect of having 
a plethora of fast food restaurants, of corner stores where there is 
a lack of receiving that healthy and nutritious food. So there are 
a lot of eating venues where individuals can access, however, they 
are not healthy, so we call those food swamps. 

Ms. Fudge. Like most poor neighborhoods in urban communities. 

Dr. Wisdom. Exactly. 

Ms. Fudge. Thank you. 

Dr. Wisdom. Sure. 

Ms. Fudge. Dr. Britt-Rankin, I am a proud graduate of the Ohio 
State University, Ohio State University and Case Western Reserve 
University have collaborated to develop a tool based on best prac- 
tices that would help determine which policy system or environ- 
mental intervention would prove most effective for a community. 
Tell me how important that is. 

Dr. Britt-Rankin. I think that is very important. First of all, we 
are leveraging the expertise of two great institutions, but it is 
going to create a tool, an online tool where communities can assess 
where they can be most successful. They are going to be able to uti- 
lize that data to understand which strategies will address the 
needs that are in their local communities. So they are really going 
to tailor this program to their specific neighborhood and commu- 
nity. 

Ms. Fudge. I hope to see more of that across the country. I think 
it is especially important, especially in districts like mine. 

Dr. Britt-Rankin. Yes. 

Ms. Fudge. I am just going to throw this out. In the Healthy 
Hunger-Free Kids Act, it expanded the whole purpose of SNAP-Ed, 
right, to include public health-based approaches. Talk to me about 
the focus of this whole concept. Just anybody, whoever wants to ad- 
dress it, please feel free. 

Ms. Foerster. Thank you for that opportunity. The Healthy 
Hunger-Free Kids Act really came out of the expressed experience 
of states as they provided nutrition education and social marketing, 
and kind of went up the trail as to what else was needed and 
where were the gaps in the program. We knew we needed to do 
more about physical activity before, that is the flipside of obesity. 

Ms. Fudge. Sure. 

Ms. Foerster. So we got involved in that. More on obesity pre- 
vention. And so when you do that, you go upstream to the environ- 
ment that we have been talking about and realizing that all of 
those factors that people live in and experience, and it is all of us, 
it is not solely low-income people, but the resource is so much lower 
in low-income communities, and some of the adverse environments 
are so much harder, that we really needed to focus in a way that 
the Healthy Hunger-Free Kids Act outlines. We are focusing now 
on organizational change, whether it is schools, churches, work- 
sites, and so forth, and we are focusing on community- wide change, 
and on state-level change, so that Departments of Education are 
working with Departments of Health, are working with extension, 
working with Indian Tribal organizations and so forth, we are all 
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really trying to pull together. And when you look at that, you see 
these 51 indicators that we have been talking about that represent 
what we think SNAP-Ed can stimulate. We are not going to do it 
ourselves, we are going to do it with others. But we are going to 
provide a kind of a backbone for this kind of work. We are here 
permanently. We are not going to be a 3 year grant or a 5 year 
grant, we are going to be there to keep the ball rolling, because this 
is long-term work. 

Ms. Fudge. Thank you very much. My time is about to expire. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman, I yield back. 

The Chairman. The gentlelady yields back. 

Dan Benishek, 5 minutes. 

Mr. Benishek. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Sorry I am late. I was 
at another hearing. 

Dr. Wisdom, I am from Michigan too, and actually, I trained a 
little bit at Henry Ford, probably before you were born, but tell me 
more about Henry Ford’s partnerships with community and faith- 
based organizations, and how far does this network extend through 
the state? I represent the northern half of Michigan, so I don’t get 
down to the Detroit area too often myself Can you tell me about 
that a little bit? 

Dr. Wisdom. Sure. I would be delighted to talk about that. Henry 
Ford Health System’s effort is located primarily in Detroit, in 
Macomb County, and it addresses the individuals primary in the 
area. However, if we look at the entire state, and that is the Michi- 
gan Fitness Foundation that leads all 49 programs that are occur- 
ring across the state, including in the Upper Peninsula, what that 
network or consortium of sorts does is we learn from each other. 
So the efforts that are occurring at Henry Ford, we use the Cook- 
ing Matters model, we are in many, many schools, we are in faith- 
based organizations, we are in neighborhood service organizations, 
we are in homeless shelters we are in a lot of settings. 

Mr. Benishek. Let me ask you a question, and this maybe some- 
body else would like to comment too on this issue, is that the level 
of knowledge amongst the people that you reach do you have any 
assessment of that? I mean as far as nutritional content of meals, 
sometimes it seems to me that people don’t have enough informa- 
tion, or they don’t know enough about how to make a nutritious 
meal and they end up — not that I disparage fried food so much, 
foods that aren’t maybe consistent with the protein and nutritional 
requirements. Is there any way that you assess that knowledge as 
you do these educational endeavors? 

Dr. Wisdom. Yes. Through some of our assessments, we use that 
pre-post design where we assess them before the intervention, and 
then we have six sessions; four of which are cooking classes, where 
we bring a student and a parent or a care^ver tog:ether and they 
learn how to cook a meal together, including cutting onions. We 
keep the classes to about 20 . And then we give them, through the 
leveraging the dollars of Henry Ford Health System, we give them 
a $10 bag of groceries to replicate that same recipe at home with 
their family. 

So we do see that and we have those sessions, and then a grocery 
store tour as well in order to help the families understand and that 
pre-post design we find an improvement in the outcome. 
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Mr. Benishek. Dr. Sharma, you seem like you are interested in 
giving a comment there. I am kind of interested in what is the pre- 
educational level of understanding amongst the people that you 
see? 

Dr. Sharma. Yes, we did a nonrandomized control trial in 760 
low-income families that 

Mr. Benishek. A nonrandomized trial? 

Dr. Sharma. Yes, a nonrandomized trial. It was a cluster ran- 
domized. It wasn’t randomized at the individual level. And we 
found that at baseline, these were first-grade children, and they 
were eating less than one serving of fruit and V 2 a serving of vege- 
table a day, and less than V 2 a serving of whole grains. And the 
frequency of cooking at home was less than 2 days a week. The fre- 
quency of cooking, and their understanding of using nutrition facts 
labels to make a purchasing decision, and using it in their shop- 
ping behaviors was also very low. So it was translating the knowl- 
edge part and the behavioral part were both starting at low levels. 

Mr. Benishek. What were they eating then if they weren’t mak- 
ing food at home? 

Dr. Sharma. A majority of their calories, in our sample, a major- 
ity of their calories — we excluded french-fries when we computed 
the vegetables, french-fries actually constituted a majority of the 
vegetable intake, and added sugars. 

Mr. Benishek. Purchased french-fries, not even homemade 
french-fries. 

Dr. Sharma. We weren’t able to distinguish that part. 

Mr. Benishek. Duck fat french-fries. 

Dr. Sharma. But, we asked them about fried potatoes and 
french-fries, and that was a majority of the vegetable intake. And 
there was also a high intake of foods that had added sugars, and 
processed food. 

Mr. Benishek. All right. It seems as though I am just a little out 
of time. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for allowing me to ask the 
question. 

The Chairman. The gentleman yields back. 

Ms. Graham, 5 minutes. 

Ms. Graham. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And thank you all so 
much for being here today. 

I represent the north part of Florida, it is very rural. I don’t 
know, but I guess it is both a food desert and a food swamp in dif- 
ferent areas. My background: I worked in a school district in Talla- 
hassee, and we served about 30,000 students, and I was always 
frustrated with having students come in, pre-K or kindergarten, 
and I kept saying to folks we really, really need to get to these kids 
earlier. We need to get books in their hands earlier, we need to be 
working with families younger, recommended having a program 
where we worked with the hospitals. And as I am listening to this 
discussion, that same concern that I have, and. Dr. Sharma, you 
just actually gave me a great segue, that by the time kids get to 
school, their eating habits have already been established. And the 
birth of a child is such a new opportunity for families, and they 
would be open to wanting their children to eat as healthy as pos- 
sible. 
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Are there any programs that are getting to families at the ear- 
liest ages in the hospitals or when children are born? Thank you. 

Dr. Britt-Rankin. I would not say when they are born and in 
the hospital, but we have worked extensively across the country in 
extension, working with trying to get childcare providers, pre- 
school, childcare providers to offer healthier options, to involve the 
children, to provide education. Many of our programs also use read- 
ing programs. So as you are reading books to children and they are 
beginning to read, many of those books are on healthy eating prac- 
tices. And we follow that up then with education with their par- 
ents. I do believe that research will show you that most of our eat- 
ing patterns are established by the age of 7. Addressing the pre- 
school age is also important. 

Ms. Foerster. Yes, I would like to mention a program that Ari- 
zona SNAP-Ed created, and that was in working with their Social 
Services Department, which was upgrading the licensing standards 
for daycare facilities. There was an increased fee that was associ- 
ated with it, but the state forgave that increased fee if the licensee 
would agree to certain standards related to nutrition and physical 
activity. 

We, in California, developed a self-assessment tool for daycare 
providers to use to see what they were doing, starting with 
breastfeeding, could they handle a breastfed child, all the way to 
gardens, to having water, engaging activities for the children, and 
so forth. So there are some proven effective models that are in our 
toolkit. 

North Carolina has done some things too. One of the factors that 
we have in our framework is the degree to which daycare programs 
are adopting these kinds of self-imposed standards. They are not 
regulatory, but they are sort of going over and above whatever the 
licensing requirements are. 

Dr. Sharma. Brighter Bites, the program that I am representing, 
the organization, we actually do operate in Head Start centers, so 
starting with early childhood, and we are partnering with Univer- 
sity of Texas physicians actually to pilot Brighter Bites with preg- 
nant women and women with infants, because you start with preg- 
nancy and establish those healthy patterns in the mom, it is going 
to affect the unborn child and their trajectory later in life. 

Dr. Wisdom. And at Henry Ford, we have done the same thing. 
We are working at daycare centers, but also we have just most re- 
cently implemented a centering pregnancy model, incorporating 
community health workers where women come in for prenatal care 
as a group, and that is a perfect opportunity for now for us to layer 
in among those under-served women the SNAP-Ed education pro- 
gram. 

Ms. Graham. Well, that is terrific. I have heard. Dr. Sharma, you 
have a program that you are working with. I would love to follow 
up with you and get some more information, and as well as you. 
Dr. Wisdom. And it is good that we are doing this. We are missing 
an opportunity to work with prenatal care, as well as at the ear- 
liest stages in the hospital when women are there, and families 
and parents, and husbands and partners, to have them want to get 
their children off on the best eating path for the rest of their life. 
So maybe that is something we could consider, is finding hospitals 
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that would be willing to pilot some sort of a program across our 
country. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I yield back. 

The Chairman. The gentlelady yields back. 

Ms. Kuster, 5 minutes. 

Ms. Kuster. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. And thank 
you so much to all of you for this conversation. It is vitally impor- 
tant to the well-being of our future and our children. 

I am curious, in this whole discussion, our society has changed 
so much and we are oftentimes dealing with families, particularly 
low-income families, that may be working multiple jobs, that may 
have difficulties with transportation. I come from a rural district, 
so sadly, there are places where you have to travel a long way to 
get healthy food. The sad part is that these are areas where we 
used to grow the food in the backyard, but people literally just 
don’t have the time or the inclination, or the education. 

I am wondering if you have found ways to help families cope 
when time is the resource that is missing in their life. We can talk 
about teaching them to make recipes, but I am a working mom, 
and when I was raising my two kids and taking care of my mother 
with Alzheimer’s, and my husband and I were trying to get back 
and forth to work, and the doctor and the dentist and the baseball 
game, and get the homework done. It is hard to have time, it is 
hard to buy fresh ingredients and have them still fresh by the time 
you get around to a day when you do have time. So this is a sort 
of open-ended question, but for any of you. I will just add, I feel 
as though the grocery industry is responding with vegetables that 
are precut, salads that are mixed in a bag, because if you are lim- 
ited in funds, you don’t want to waste money on half the vegetables 
that you won’t get to. 

So if you can just respond, how can we be helpful in encouraging 
the industry, agriculture generally, to get to the place where con- 
sumers’ lives are really at? 

Dr. Britt-Rankin. I will jump in. 

Ms. Kuster. Thank you. 

Dr. Britt-Rankin. I would agree with you. I think that is one of 
the strengths that we see across the land-grant system of having 
faculty in almost every county in the state, across the country. And 
meeting people where they are if you are working two and three 
jobs, you may not be up to coming home and fixing a full dinner. 
One of the things that we have addressed is we also see pantries 
that say we don’t have fresh. Is there a way people can eat healthy 
even if it is frozen or canned. And so it is providing the informa- 
tion: one of the earlier questions mentioned technology. Can we in- 
corporate technology. So we are educating, when people are at the 
point that they are ready to learn, and how do we address that at 
all levels. It is very important to think about, we don’t want people 
to feel that they are failing if they are not at home. 

Ms. Kuster. Right. I think that is what I am saying is let’s not 
layer on the guilt to the working mom because she is not making 
the sliced potatoes au gratin from scratch, or whatever. 

Dr. Britt-Rankin. Yes. 

Ms. Kuster. And by the way, when you mentioned that about 
the fresh, we have done a number of events that are very well re- 
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ceived during the season when fruits and vegetables are available 
in our farmers’ markets and the two-for-one SNAP benefits is real- 
ly great, and gives the farmers some reliability too. It improves 
their marketing. 

Dr. Britt-Rankin. Yes. 

Ms. Kuster. Yes, anyone else want to add? Dr. Sharma? 

Dr. Sharma. Thank you for this important question. And just to 
add to what Dr. Britt-Rankin said, with Brighter Bites we really 
want to elevate the environment that the family and the child lives 
in with the school and the home. We work with the schools so the 
families and the children are exposed to a healthier environment 
while they are there. But we actually send the produce home, so 
the kids get 30 pounds of fresh produce every week. So the families 
then get to try this risk-free, i^d then working with the families 
to develop skills; how do you cut mushrooms. One of the moms, ac- 
tually, this is a true story, a couple of years ago there was a mush- 
room, we sent mushrooms and the parents didn’t know, what do I 
do with it. 

Ms. Kuster. Sure. 

Dr. Sharma. Right. 

Ms. Kuster. Sure. 

Dr. Sharma. So we worked with them on how do you cut it, store 
it, and effectively use it in a one-pot recipe that can last you a few 
days in your refrigerator, and that canned, frozen are equally nu- 
tritious as fresh. When you are going shopping and using your 
SNAP dollars, that you can make those substitutions that works 
for your family. We have to empower our family so they can make 
the healthier choice. And we have to make the healthier choice, the 
easier choice. 

Ms. Kuster. Well, the trick for me as a working mom was the 
crock pot. So maybe if we just give every family a crock pot. And 
I used to call her Ms. Crocker, when I would come home with the 
kids and the house smelled great, and I would pretend that I had 
a housekeeper named Ms. Crocker. So thank you very much. 

Thank you, I yield back. 

The Chairman. The gentlelady’s time has expired. Thank you. 

Well, witnesses, thank you very much. It is clear from the testi- 
mony that you have touched on almost every jurisdiction of our 
Committee. From farmers selling more fruits and vegetables, or the 
food waste issue we had a hearing on in May, where you have 
Sysco gathering up perfectly fine nutritious vegetables that just 
aren’t pretty enough to be sold at the local H-E-B. As well as the 
work that they are doing with SNAP recipients. Your work is really 
impressive. It also illustrates there is no one-size-fits-all program, 
no solution that can be developed here in Washington, D.C., that 
we can cram down the throats of everybody out there; that we real- 
ly need this opportunity for you to be innovative and to work with 
what works with your particular populations, your particular cir- 
cumstances. 

We didn’t talk much about rural America, which I represent, 
most of District 11 is rural. They have their own particular chal- 
lenges. I am aware of one program where they, at least once a 
month, set up a common distribution point in the rural countryside 
where they will bring in fresh produce and vegetables that families 
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can take home. Again, trying to tailor programs according to the 
circumstances their community members find themselves in. 

I would also like to include in today’s record a hearing testimony 
from the Land-Grant University SNAP-Ed Program Development 
Team, PDT, which includes family and consumer science program 
leaders and other university administrators, SNAP-Ed coordina- 
tors, an office manager, NEIA representative, who are committed 
to improving the consistency and effectiveness of SNAP-Ed pro- 
gramming through cooperative extension, and addressing national 
health and nutritional-related programs facing low-income popu- 
lations. Apparently, a paid commercial for the extension program. 

[The information referred to is located on p. 803.] 

The Chairman. David Scott talked about what is probably the 
most important thing, and that is how do we measure success and 
how do we define success. We track all kinds of metrics that are 
important. I am not convinced that the number of folks served or 
the pounds served, while important, give us a sense of the scope 
of the issue. I am not convinced that those necessarily are metrics 
for success. We do need to define those metrics, and track them. 
We also have to put in expectations for how long something should 
take before we see an impact. No program will cure obesity over- 
night. They didn’t become obese overnight, and they are not going 
to get to a healthy weight overnight either. It is important to un- 
derstand that point because, as Mr. McGovern and others have 
said, “We will face limited resources in 2018 when we begin to au- 
thorize the farm bill.” Having your testimony today and the suc- 
cesses that you have been able to share with us, particularly the 
young woman who was directly affected by the program where she 
spent a summer doing the right things for her, not because any- 
body instructed her to, but because she was motivated by the inter- 
actions she had, and the peer pressure to better herself more than 
she was, and then that next fall she was a part of the activity pro- 
grams that are going on. And that, at least in that anecdote, you 
can describe that. 

My colleague from New Mexico has joined us just in the nick of 
time. So, Ms. Lujan Grisham, if you have questions for 5 minutes, 
you are recognized. 

Ms. Lujan Grisham. And I will be brief. And I really appreciate 
your recognition, Mr. Chairman. And we tease each other. It is 
more productive for a Member like me to be here for the whole 
hearing, I have a couple of other hearings today, but this is an 
issue that is really important not only to me personally as a Mem- 
ber, but certainly to my state. And the Chairman is very gracious 
to give me every opportunity to engage. 

And as we are talking about what we can do to make sure, and, 
of course, I offered an amendment to stop the elimination of SNAP- 
Ed funding, and I know that we have issues in Congress to deal 
with, our priorities and how we adequately fund them, but from my 
perspective, and certainly from my state’s, where we have per- 
sistent poverty and some of the hungriest populations, including 
the hungriest children in the country, it is an issue we have to ad- 
dress. 

And I have two things I want to say quickly, and then just ask 
about the evaluation of health outcomes through investments in 
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SNAP education. First, Mr. Chairman, I visited a school in my dis- 
trict and I participated in a SNAP education program that was also 
a cooking program, and I met a young student, probably a first- 
grader, maybe a second-grader, and they were using fresh tomatoes 
that had been either grown right at the school or donated by one 
of the connecting farm projects. And this child had never seen a 
fresh tomato. Had no idea what it was. And I take that for granted 
every single day. I knew what tomatoes were, I can guarantee you, 
as a toddler, and I have an 11 month old grandchild, and while 
some of the more acidic fruits and vegetables are not all that rec- 
ommended, she has access to every kind of fresh fruit and vege- 
table. And so it is not something that occurred to me, and it really 
hit home about how valuable it is, if we want to encourage healthy 
outcomes and change behaviors, and give people the tools that they 
need, with the benefits that we are providing. There is a program 
called CHILE (Child Health Initiative for Lifelong Eating and Ex- 
ercise) in New Mexico, which is a SNAP education program, that 
really is showing that we have better health outcomes. 

The second issue, and I don’t know that you can tie both of these 
together quickly, but, I do the SNAP challenge as a Member of 
Congress, and I can tell you — I tell this story all the time, there 
is no way for $1.50 a meal I can get the kinds of things that are 
nutritious. So if we don’t do something about that, then we can do 
lots of education, we can partner up with grocery stores, but in the 
end if you don’t have the resources to afford that, even with farm- 
ers programs that are involved, you aren’t going to have a healthy, 
nutritious meal as a result. And that is our bad, in my opinion. 

So talk to me about health outcomes, evaluations, and how we 
can drive those benefits up. 

Ms. Eoerster. So that is the area that we are working on across 
the country with the land-grants and with all of the SNAP-Ed im- 
plementing agencies. And there is no one solution that is going to 
create those health outcomes. That is why we are trying to take a 
holistic approach with a socio-ecological, as well as direct education 
approach. And it is going to take a while. So what we are trying 
to do is create, or we have created, short, medium, and long-term 
outcomes so that states themselves can track how they are doing. 
We can compare notes, we can figure out what we are doing to- 
gether. 

Partnerships with foundations, with hospitals, with all kinds of 
other stakeholders, that is something that we hold ourselves ac- 
countable because we cannot do it on $400 million. And so we are 
trying to give those kinds of data that will lead to the population 
changes. 

My own belief is that some of the more positive results that are 
starting to accrue for young children, very young children, are 
probably a combined effect of the programs that we see. 

Ms. Lujan Grisham. Like CHILE in my state, which has really 
partnered with Head Start, so it starts early. 

Ms. Eoerster. Exactly. And then the other kinds of daycare pro- 
grams, the WIC Program, and so forth. I think that we are going 
to be seeing some changes, it is way easier to deal with obesity be- 
fore it happens, so we are going to be seeing changes in school-age 
kids before we are going to be seeing changes in adults. And we 
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just have to be realistic that once somebody gains weight, it is very 
hard to get rid of it. The expectations that were mentioned earlier, 
we really have to put that together, and to recognize that this is 
a very big problem. It is something that only the collective impact 
of all of us pulling together at the food assistance programs, but 
also the foundations, the CDC programs, the nonprofits, all of us 
are going to have to be pulling together toward the same important 
things. And that is really what we have been trying to do with the 
framework is identify what are the most important things for low- 
income communities, low-income people, that we can all pull to- 
gether, because there is so much that needs to be done. We have 
narrowed it down to 51 things. 

The Chairman. The gentlelady’s time has expired. 

Again, I want to thank our witnesses for being here today. 

Under the rules of the Committee, the record of today’s hearing 
will be open for 10 calendar days to receive additional material and 
supplementary written responses from the witnesses to any ques- 
tion posed by a Member, or to any additional information you 
would like to provide us with respect to our subject matter. 

This hearing of the Committee on Agriculture is adjourned. 
Thank you. 

[Whereupon, at 11:48 a.m., the Committee was adjourned.] 

[Material submitted for inclusion in the record follows:] 
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Submitted Statement by Hon. K. Michael Conaway, a Representative in 

Congress from Texas; on Behalf of Pat Bebo, M.S., R.D.N., Ohio State 

University Extension; on Behalf of SNAP-Ed Program Development Team, 

Land-grant University Cooperative Extension 

Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member Peterson, and Members of the Committee, it is 
an honor to be invited to submit this written testimony for the record on the Supple- 
mental Nutrition Assistance Program-Education (SNAP-Ed). I submit this testimony 
as a representative of the Land-grant University Cooperative Extension SNAP-Ed 
Program Development Team (PDT). The SNAP-Ed PDT serves as an ongoing advi- 
sory board for national Land-grant University Cooperative Extension Service (CES) 
Leadership. Team members use their experience, communication, analytical and 
critical thinking skills to strengthen Land-grant University (LGU) based SNAP-Ed 
programs and other nutrition networks at the state, regional, and national levels. 
They also identify linkages that can be forged to support the land-grant university 
system’s broader outreach and engagement, education, and research mission. 

I currently serve as a member of PDT, and am the Ohio State University Exten- 
sion Interim Assistant Director for the Family and Consumers Sciences Program, 
which includes SNAP-Ed and Expanded Food and Nutrition Education Program 
(EFNEP). I hold a Bachelor’s Degree in Exercise Science from UMASS Boston, a 
Master’s Degree in Nutrition from Framingham State University and I am a Reg- 
istered Dietitian/Nutritionist. Previously I served as Regional SNAP-Ed/EFNEP 
Program Leader with the University of Massachusetts Extension, serving the lower 
southeast region of Massachusetts. 

SNAP-Ed Past 

SNAP-Ed as a program has a long history beginning with the 1977 Food Stamp 
Act in response to bipartisan calls for reform. 

• 1977 Act’s language was a requirement for nutrition education based upon the 
EFNEP model. 

° “USDA to extend the EFNEP to the greatest extent possible to reach ESP 
participants.” “USDA to develop printed materials specifically designed for 
persons with low reading comprehension levels on how to buy and prepare 
more nutritious and economic meals and on the relationship between food and 
good health.” 

• 1981 Food Stamp and Commodity Distribution Amendments of 1981. 

° “To encourage the purchase of nutritious foods, the Secretary is authorized 
to extend food and nutrition education to reach food stamp program partici- 
pants . . .”. 

• 1988 Hunger Prevention Act. 

° Authorized Food Stamp Nutrition Education Program (FSNEP) as an op- 
tional administrative expense funded through state/local match that would 
qualify for Federal Financial Participation. 

° Pilot FSNEP begun through University of Wisconsin Extension. 

• 1990 Mickey Leland Domestic Hunger Relief Act. 

° Authorized the Secretary to assign nutrition education of eligible households 
to the Cooperative Extension Service. 

• 1992 Seven LGUs, via Extension, delivered FSNEP programming. 

• From 1995 to present FSNEP was expanded to all 50 states and D.C., imple- 
menters are from a variety of public and private organizations based on state 
agency decisions; today 33% of all SNAP-Ed programs are implemented by 
LGUs, the largest single implementer; clearer missions and goals for the pro- 
gram were established; state plans with specific programming and evaluation 
outlines required; FSNEP was renamed SNAP-Ed after the name of the food 
stamp program was changed to SNAP. Other programmatic, evaluation and 
funding changes have been noted in other submitted testimony. 

Clearly CES has a long, productive relationship with SNAP-Ed, from the program 
pilot to its current structure. Since 1914, the core mission of CES has been to im- 
prove the lives of people of all ages and from all walks of life through education — 
taking the university to the people, in rural, urban and suburban communities 
throughout each state, the District of Columbia, and U.S. territories. America’s 
land-grant universities have the knowledge, expertise and infrastructure needed to 
help address health and nutrition issues. Through county Extension offices, univer- 
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sities have the community presence and local credibility needed to influence the so- 
cial, economic, and environmental determinants of health. Evidence-based interven- 
tions, deployed in ways that are respectful of community individual and family 
norms, beliefs, and current practice have been shown to keep people healthy, and 
delay or prevent the need for medical care, (Cooperative Extension’s National 
Framework for Health and Wellness, 2014). 

Cooperative Extension works with public, speciflcally the USDA National Insti- 
tute of Food and Agriculture (NIFA), and private sector partners and the LGU sys- 
tem to integrate research, education, and Extension perspectives to address critical 
issues. Families at risk, and individuals with limited financial resources, are a key 
target audience. 

SNAP-Ed differs from EFNEP. The EFNEP model, developed in 1969, is a strict 
direct education model. Trained paraprofessionals deliver a prescribed series of nu- 
trition education lessons to a prescribed audience — low-income families with young 
children and youth. EFNEP over the years has developed standard outcome meas- 
ures that have allowed the program to show change across the country with a na- 
tional online reporting system. 

The SNAP-Ed audience first and foremost includes SNAP recipients through the 
lifespan from birth to seniors. This includes adult individuals and those with fami- 
lies and youth from preschool to high school. SNAP-Ed is a program that works co- 
operatively in states with oversight from state SNAP agencies and USDA Food and 
Nutrition Service (FNS). FNS, starting in 1995, began to layer in multi-level activi- 
ties understanding from research that direct education on its own cannot bring 
about long-term change. This was evidenced by the development of grants to estab- 
lish social marketing nutrition networks. 

In 2010, the Healthy, Hunger[-]Free Rids Act (HHFKA) redirected SNAP-Ed to 
create a new grant program with a focus on interventions that not only included 
direct nutrition education, but also physical activity, obesity prevention, and com- 
munity and public health approaches to the SNAP-Ed framework. The act also re- 
moved the match component of the program which expanded opportunities for im- 
plementing agencies to collaborate with agencies and programs that were prohibited 
in the past, including state SNAP agencies. In 2007, the cost of the program with 
match was $14 billion. The HHFKA capped the program at $400 million and redis- 
tributed funds to states based on a formula that includes state SNAP participation. 

Currently SNAP-Ed reporting consists primarily of short term and some medium 
term outcomes, but strong research evidence, as noted in the Academy of Nutrition 
Evidence Analysis Library, indicates that effective intervention strategies have been 
identified to assist food-insecure individuals in meeting their nutritional needs that 
includes multi-level interventions with nutrition education. In addition research 
shows that direct nutrition education interventions, such as those provided by 
SNAP-Ed, have been shown to increase food security among low-resource audiences. 

SNAP-Ed Present 

Starting in 2002, the PDT has periodically published a report on the progress on 
the provision of nutrition education, evaluation and outcomes as they relate to LGU 
implementation of the SNAP-Ed program, {https: 1 1 nifa.usda.gov I snap-ed-lgu-re- 
ports) A 2015 report is in final approval phase. Since the first LGU SNAP-Ed na- 
tional report was completed, FNS has developed an annual data collection system 
for SNAP-Ed providers called the Education and Administrative Reporting System 
(EARS). To simplify data collection by states, the second LGU SNAP-Ed national 
report incorporated selected elements of EARS where feasible for the Community 
Nutrition Education (CNE) Logic Model framework that was used to collect the 
data. 

While not the only SNAP-Ed implementors, LGU’s bring unique strengths and 
contributions to SNAP-Ed. LGU SNAP-Ed provides direct access to researchers 
studying childhood obesity, healthy lifestyles, nutrition education programming and 
curriculum, and public health approaches to policy, system and environmental 
(PSE) change. In addition, LGUs, as part of their mission, are experts at translating 
current research into educational messages and programs targeted to specific audi- 
ences. 

The rich history of needs assessment and community engagement, being rooted 
in communities throughout each state, and engaging community stakeholders and 
participants through advisory groups, makes LGUs and Extension a unique and 
impactful partner. The research based education in collaboration with other Exten- 
sion program areas (Family and Consumer Sciences, 4-H Youth Development, Ag 
and Natural Resources, and Community Development) and state and community 
stakeholders creates a synergistic multiplier effect in urban as well as rural envi- 
ronments. 
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SNAP-Ed is community-based programming that follows the socio-ecological 
approach of change considering the impact of programming in the context of in- 
dividuals and families, their communities, and the policies, systems and struc- 
tures that affect their lives. Julie S. Sexton (2013) “Supplemental Nutrition As- 
sistance Program Education through Land-Grant University System for FY 
2010: A Retrospective Review.” Page 7. 

LGU SNAP-Ed is rooted in four primary domains as shown in Figure 1 that form 
the basis for all program plans. 

Figure 1. SNAP-Ed Program Domains 


• Understanding the need for a 
healthy diet 



• Reducing sedentary behaviors 

• Making chokes on the type of 
physical activity 

• Duration and intensity of 
physical activity 


Comparing prices and making 
efficient use of food dollars 
Understanding nutrition labels 
Selecting foods to meet dietary 
guidelines 

Food preparation, safety and 
storage strategies 


Food supply options and access 
' Meeting the needs of all family 
members 

Making food dollars last from 
one benefit payment to 
another 


The 2015 LGU direct education interventions reached 1.8 million people with 94% 
of clients participating in SNAP. Direct education is community focused, based on 
needs assessments and is learner centered and behavior focused for the most im- 
pact. SNAP-Ed Federal guidance ensures that the direct education model, based on 
the Dietary Guidelines for Americans, includes hands-on skill building lessons on 
basic cooking as well as nutrition. 

Massachusetts direct education focused on youth: 


• UMASS Extension SNAP-Ed’s major focus for Direct Education is providing les- 
son series to youth in schools with community eligibility or >50% eligible for 
school meals. This focus helps to: 


° reach the greatest number of SNAP families in a cost efficient manner. 

° inspire classroom teachers to continue to focus on good nutrition and physical 
activity with their students. 

° create collaborations with schools that foster PSE activities/changes that di- 
rectly affect SNAP families and amplifies the direct education. 


• 35,439 school age youth were reached in FY 2014 and 52,879 were reached in 
FY 2015 with workshop series. Parents of the youth were reached through 
newsletters that follow up each lesson and engage the entire family. Curricula 
used included CATCH, Show Me Nutrition, and Team Nutrition. 

• Evaluation results show that this SNAP-Ed programming resulted in the fol- 
lowing statistically significant changes with youth, for both years: 

° Eating vegetables more often. 

° Eating fruits more often. 
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° Being physically active more often. 

° Drinking sugar-sweetened beverages less often. 

° Choosing whole grains more often. 

Youth-focused nutrition education has been shown to have positive outcomes and 
increase the possibility for PSE changes as evidenced by the following University 
of Massachusetts outcomes. 

• A sampling of school based PSE Changes include: 

° 96% of classroom teachers where SNAP-Ed is taught have reinforced the nu- 
trition information with their students during other class time. 

° 82% of classroom teachers where SNAP-Ed is taught have made behavior 
changes such as healthier meal and/or snack choices and become more phys- 
ically active themselves. 

Indirect Education 

Indirect education is also an important component of communicating with SNAP- 
Ed target audiences. In 2015, 18,542 indirect activities were carried out by LGU 
SNAP-Ed programs reaching over 103 million participants. 

Michigan: Michigan Fresh: 

Michigan Fresh, a Michigan State University Extension (MSUE) website, offers 
a range of educational resources to help people experience the state’s locally grown 
fruits and vegetables, meats, and other locally produced products that can be bought 
at local farmer’s markets. The website offers fact sheets that cover topics such as 
preservation techniques and safe storage for different types of vegetables and fruits, 
gardening tips and recipes. This information is offered in English, as well as Span- 
ish and Arabic. Along with MSUE, Michigan Fresh works to educate minority 
groups, including tribal communities, the cognitively impaired and the hard of hear- 
ing, on the benefits of good nutrition. The program also provides tours of farmer’s 
markets to help acquaint SNAP eligible individuals with the local, nutritional foods 
found at the market. 

Social marketing through indirect education has been shown to have positive ef- 
fects when combined with direct education. A study looking at the Iowa Nutrition 
Network’s social marketing campaign, BASICS Plus, showed that gaining parents’ 
attention and engaging them in healthy eating practices for their children can be 
a useful way to increase the effectiveness of school based education programs. 
(Blitstein, et al. J. Acad. Nutr. Diet. 2016) 

Louisiana: Let’s Eat for the Health of It: 

“Let’s Eat for the Health of It” is a social marketing campaign that was run by 
the Louisiana State University AgCenter Extension that focuses on increasing the 
public’s awareness of the many benefits of diet that includes more fruits and vegeta- 
bles, setting aside time for family meals, and increasing physical activity. Informa- 
tion was disseminated through billboards, posters, outdoor banners, brochures and 
other handouts. Overall, the goal was that increased exposure to this kind of infor- 
mation would help people select healthier foods and make other healthy behavior 
choices. A telephone survey of 600 individuals, post campaign, found that Vz of all 
survey respondents had been exposed to the campaign materials and that a majority 
of them expressed a readiness to adopt healthier behavior patterns. 

Community Partnerships 

As noted earlier LGU SNAP-Ed uses strong community relationships to develop 
impactful programming and create a forceful multiplier effect. 

Washington: Mobile Food Bank Partnership with Second Harvest Food 
Bank: 

Second Harvest Food Bank approached Washington State University (WSU) Ex- 
tension SNAP-Ed in Spokane with a problem: they had too many fresh fruits and 
vegetables to distribute, and wondered if WSU could help them get the produce to 
SNAP-eligible individuals. WSU SNAP Ed partnered with Second Harvest and to- 
gether they helped to increase access to fresh and healthy foods through Family 
Night events held at local schools. Summer Food Service Program (SFSP) feeding 
sites and outreach to low-income neighborhoods. Second Harvest was able to dis- 
tribute fresh produce during the Family Night events via its mobile food bank. In 
2015 these efforts culminated in reaching 3,000 families through 34 school sites and 
500 families through the summer feeding sites. The mobile food bank was able to 
distribute over 1.3 million pounds of food through school visits, and 2,500 pounds 
at the summer feeding sites. The partnership with Second Harvest was so successful 
that Second Harvest dedicated a delivery van to be used exclusively as a mobile food 
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bank by WSU SNAP Ed. The success of this partnership also led to the expansion 
of the WSU SNAP Ed program to include produce tastings at local libraries, senior 
low-income housing, and the Police Athletic League Summer Basketball Camps. 

Teaching children where their food comes from and multiplies the im- 
pact of Extension program areas hy comhining nutrition education with ag- 
riculture and youth development. Community garden projects are especially 
strong around the country and research has shown they can increase fruit and vege- 
table consumption among children. (Heim, et al. JADA, 2009) 

Ohio: How Does Your Garden Grow? 

A unique multi-organizational partnership has come together in southern Ohio 
using gardening to provide a valuable learning opportunity for under-served chil- 
dren in a 10 week summer program. The collaboration, involving Ohio State Univer- 
sity Extension Ag and Natural Resources, 4-H Youth Development, SNAP, Scioto 
County Soil and Water Conservation District, Findlay Manor retirement center and 
the 14th Street Community Center, has established a community garden where 
youth learn about community service, gardening, and nutrition in an intergenera- 
tional program. Professionals met with the children at the garden three times per 
week where the children planted, weeded, watered, raked, and tended to their gar- 
den every Monday. On these “Measuring Mondays,” each child would measure the 
height, number of leaves, blooms, and fruit of their own plant. 

Not only did the children learn how to plant a garden but they also learned the 
importance of growing their own food, the cost effectiveness of planting a garden, 
working together, team building, nutrition, responsibility, confidence, the benefits of 
physical activity and following directions. Among several goals of the program was 
to teach children about nutrition and eating healthy. Children love to try new foods, 
when they have grown the food themselves and this can have a positive impact on 
lifelong eating habits. 

Food Resource Management 

Managing a food budget is especially important for SNAP recipients to make the 
most of their food dollars. 

Texas: Better Living for Texans: 

“Better Living for Texans” (BLT) is a statewide program serving 217 out of 254 
counties in Texas, and is aimed at helping educate both children and adults on how 
to eat healthier while saving money on their grocery bills. BLT offers educational 
classes, newsletters and other services at no cost to the participants in order to pro- 
vide up-to-date nutritional advice, particularly to SNAP recipients, so that con- 
sumers can make healthier food choices. The program has documented positive be- 
havioral changes in its participants in many areas, including better food shopping 
and food budgeting practices, better food safety and the ability to prepare nutritious 
family meals. 

Physical Activity 

In addition to creating better eating behaviors, SNAP-Ed also focuses on physical 
education whether it is incorporated into nutrition education classes, part of a larger 
collaborative effort or a stand-alone program. 

Alabama: Body Quest: 

The child obesity program “Body Quest” was first implemented in 1999, and since 
then has become a 15 week, multi-level program aimed at reducing childhood obe- 
sity in third-graders. In FY 2015, the initiative was implemented with a treatment 
and control group of students and their parents. The treatment or intervention in- 
cluded social marketing, community coalitions, and parent and child engagement, 
among other things. The curriculum included materials and iPad applications with 
anime-style cartoon characters representing different healthy habits to help make 
the curriculum relatable to children. By the end of the 15 week period, treatment 
students reported eating more fruits and vegetables offered through the School 
Lunch Program compared to the control group. Parents of treatment group children 
were given easy to make, inexpensive recipes that incorporated more vegetables, 
and were given information and tips through a texting initiative. A post-survey 
texting poll found that 100% of parents who received the texts enjoyed them, and 
as a result treatment parents found that their third-graders ate an increased 
amount of vegetables per day compared to the control group. 

SNAP-Ed is an accountable program. SNAP-Ed implementing agencies have regu- 
larly scheduled state management evaluations and audits and federally scheduled 
management evaluations and audits every 2 years. LGU SNAP-Ed distribution of 
funds for programming is focused in the community with 84% of all funding going 
to educational delivery staff, 7% devoted to administration and budget, 6% to pro- 
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gram leadership and accountability and 3% curriculum development and support 
staff. 

In 2010, SNAP-Ed that was delivered through LGU Extension used fewer Federal 
dollars per participant than that delivered through other providers. This was an av- 
erage, and was not necessarily the case for specific providers. There are often impor- 
tant aspects of SNAP-Ed delivery that underlie these figures, such as the chal- 
lenging nature, and associated higher costs, of reaching particular constituencies 
with nutrition education. The table below shows SNAP-Ed delivery metrics for LGU 
Extension providers and the overall national average cost per participant. Since 
2010 was the last year this number was officially calculated, the SNAP-Ed focus has 
expanded from mainly direct education to direct education plus multi-level interven- 
tions. Therefore a new analysis will have to be undertaken to update the calculation 
based on these changes. 


SNAP-Ed cost and reach — 
Extension and other providers 
nationally, 2010 

LGU Extension 

Overall 

No. of participants 

4.5 million (74%) 

6.0 million 

Federal funding level 

$161 million (43%) 

$375 million 

Federal cost per participant 

$36 per person 

$63 per person 


Source: Sexton, J. FY 2010: A retrospective review (Note: The data in this table are from 2010. 
The funding formula for SNAP-Ed was modified immediately after 2010 data were gathered, 
and a current analysis may produce different figures.) 


Through sound government accounting practices of the LGUs, SNAP-ED is a well- 
managed, reviewed, audited and impactful program. 

Partnerships With Other Federal Nutrition Programs 

Working with other Federal nutrition programs SNAP-Ed reinforces and enhances 
opportunities for success. 

Florida: Alachua County Food Hub: 

The Alachua County Food Hub, also known locally as the “Farm to School to 
Work Hub,” has become a teaching facility for students, a meeting space for school 
garden champions wanting to connect their gardens to the lunchroom, a place for 
kitchen managers learning to use farm fresh produce, and a learning opportunity 
for districts around the state desiring to incorporate more fresh produce into school 
menus for children most in need. The hub is a true representation of collective im- 
pact, which includes a partnership between the Family Nutrition Program (Florida 
SNAP-Ed), the Alachua County School Board, the Growing Educational Training 
program, and numerous community organizations. Students were instrumental in 
helping to develop the food hub where they received and aggregated produce from 
local farmers and learned to weigh, measure, package and distribute to district 
schools. Nineteen SNAP-Ed-eligible schools received produce from local farms as 
well as from onsite gardens and greenhouses through the food hub. Nearly 13,000 
pounds of produce from local farms and the hub gardens were processed through 
the food hub. Additional outcomes and impacts of the program include student par- 
ticipation in gardening classes; training in food packing, food safety procedures; 
more than 150 heads of lettuce produced for the school lunch program; students 
cared for over 3,000 plants for school gardens; five local farms provided more than 
9,000 pounds of produce for 15 SNAP-Ed eligible schools; and students assisted in 
developing standard operating procedures for the food hub based on industry stand- 
ards. 

Oregon: Food Hero and Smarter Lunchrooms: 

Oregon State University SNAP-Ed program has a partnership with the Oregon 
State Department of Education — ODE (Child Nutrition Programs, School Food Serv- 
ice, and the broader school environment) includes three training efforts that include 
Oregon SNAP-Ed faculty and staff. 

• Five regional culinary workshops designed for Food Service managers and food 
preparation cooks in schools are scheduled for fall of 2016. SNAP-Ed Food Hero 
recipes will be highlighted, and Oregon SNAP-Ed faculty/staff can attend. 

• Smarter Lunchroom: There will be ten regional trainings over 18 months, start- 
ing in the Fall. Four will focus on the National School Lunch Program; four on 
the Child and Adult Care Food Program; and two on SFSP sites. These are 
train the trainer workshops for Oregon SNAP-Ed faculty/staff members and 
Food Service staff 
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• Cycle menu training. There will be four locations for these regional trainings 
for school food service employees, and SNAP-Ed faculty can attend. 

Incorporation of SNAP-Ed Food Hero recipes into Child Nutrition Programs: ODE 
Child Nutrition Program is continuing to test, quantify, and credit SNAP-Ed Food 
Hero recipes for use in school lunch programs, CACFP sites, and summer feeding 
sites. These recipes are quantified at approximately 12, 24, 50 and 100 serving 
sizes. By the end of 2017, 72 recipes will be completed and listed on the SNAP-Ed 
Food Hero website. These recipes are part of a larger effort that includes ODE, 
DHS, Oregon Department of Agriculture, and Oregon SNAP-Ed. Large posters of 
showcased fruits and vegetables align with the quantity recipes as part of Food 
Hero and Oregon Harvest for Schools. 

SNAP-Ed Future 

The FY 2017 SNAP-Ed Federal Guidance requires states to adopt a new National 
SNAP-Ed Evaluation Framework which includes short, medium and long term out- 
comes and indicators. This Evaluation Framework is accompanied by an interpre- 
tive guide to help implementing agencies understand how to best utilize and report 
on outcomes and indicators. This will move the nationwide pro^am into an even 
higher level of standardized outcomes and accountability and help stakeholders see 
the impact of ongoing activities. In addition, implementing agencies are guided by 
a national toolkit of Best practices. Development of these new evidence based tools 
guides practitioners to select an intervention with the greatest chance of success for 
their community and provides researchers with tools to document evidenced based 
outcomes for multi-level community based interventions. The goal is to impact 
SNAP recipients where they live, learn, work, play and pray. As we collaborate, co- 
operate and network with partners the force multiplier will create much needed 
change to our future health outcomes with SNAP-Ed as one of the most innovative 
programs implemented at a community level. 

Thanks to Chairman Conaway, Ranking Member Peterson, and all of the Com- 
mittee Members for your acceptance and careful review of this testimony. 
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Supplementary Material Submitted by Susan B. Foerster, M.P.H., Emeritus 
AND Founding Member, Association of SNAP Nutrition Education 
Administrators 

Thank you for the opportunity to follow-up on questions from the June 22 hear- 
ing, Evaluating the Outeomes and Effeetiveness of SNAP Nutrition Edueation 
(SNAP-Ed). We appreciate the opportunity to suggest how SNAP-Ed could help real- 
ize our common vision of more people, living in healthier low-income communities, 
with stronger food and agriculture systems. 

How has SNAP nutrition education evolved into what we see today? 
Today’s SNAP-Ed results from 3 decades of experience and innovation. Congress 
established the ‘first generation’ that focused on direct nutrition education in 1981; 
ultimately, seven states participated. In the mid-1990’s USDA reviewed progress 
and awarded planning grants for 22 social marketing nutrition networks to use larg- 
er-scale approaches, work in partnerships, and qualify for Federal Financial Partici- 
pation (FFP) funds. In that ‘second generation’, participation grew to all 50 states 
and the District of Columbia (1997-2010). Passage of the 2010 Healthy, Hunger-Free 
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Kids Act (HHFKA) created a ‘third generation’ that added the social determinants 
of health and policy, systems and environmental change (PSEs). 

Significant changes in the mission and funding structure of SNAP-Ed 
started several years ago. What services have changed since passage of the 
2010 Healthy, Hunger-Free Kids Act? 

The new Nutrition Education and Obesity Prevention Grant Program in the 2010 
HHFKA expanded the scope of SNAP-Ed to add physical activity and obesity pre- 
vention, evidence-hased comprehensive community and public health approaches, 
and coordination with the Centers for Disease Control and Prevention (CDC). It re- 
placed the FFP incentive funding with state grants that required no match and 
were administered by SNAP state agencies. Passed mid-recession, SNAP-Ed was 
flat funded at -$400M through 2018, and a reallocation formula redistributed funds 
among the states. The flat funding and reallocation took effect in FFY 2012 and 
2014, respectively, and the expanded scope of community and public health ap- 
proaches with policy, systems and environmental supports was fully implemented 
starting in FFY 2015. 

SNAP-Ed today is a responsive program of nutrition education and promotion 
whose practitioners collectively use a wide variety of intervention approaches with 
the different age-, race/ethnic and linguistic population groups their programs serve. 
Similar to commercial marketing, SNAP-Ed tries to reach people as many times, in 
as many ways, and in as many places as possible where they make food and activity 
decisions. SNAP-Ed tailors its efforts to people in the low-resource locations where 
food and activity decisions are made. Evaluation and revision of materials and inter- 
ventions is routine. SNAP-Ed has strong connections with community groups and 
institutions in low-resource settings and works flexibly with stakeholders as new op- 
portunities arise. 

Even without counting its reach through PSE changes, SNAP-Ed continues to 
touch by far the most low-income people in the most places and formats of all the 
USDA nutrition education programs. As shown below, the number of people 
reached by direct education and social marketing has held steady, though 
the number of repeat educational contacts has dropped. 

Reported Reach and Contacts of SNAP-Ed Through Education and Social 
Marketing by 144 State Implementing Agencies in FFY 2015 

(Reach of Policy, Systems and Environmental Change Are Not Yet Available) 


Reach or Contacts 

Numbers Reported, 
2015 

Trend since 2010 

Individuals (B) 

5,924,937 


Direct Education Contacts (H) 

145,364,559 

1 

Individuals via Social Marketing Campaigns (J) 

19,106,290 


Number of SIAs reporting social marketing activity 

128 

/ 


Source: USDA EARS, 2015 Public Use Tables. Letters in parentheses denote the column header 
in the EARS tables. 


Demand for SNAP-Ed has resulted in its being offered in virtually any community 
setting where face-to- face education can be conducted. Each year, direct edu- 
cation is delivered in nearly 50,000 low-resource community sites. 


Sites in 23 Community Channels Where Direct Education Was Delivered 
Through SNAP-Ed by 144 State Implementing Agencies, FFY 2015 

(Sites of Policy, Systems and Environmental Change Are Not Yet Available) 


Channel 

Sites 

Reported 

Trend 

since 

2010 

Channel 

Sites 

Reported 

Trend 

Since 

2010 

Schools 

16,826 

\ 

Indian Tribal Organizations (AB) 

1,063 

/ 

Day Care/Head Start 

3,319 

/ 

Libraries 

978 

/ 

Community Centers 

2,992 

/ 

Food Stores 

962 

/ 

Emergency Food 

2,947 

T 

Rehabilitation Centers 

943 

\ 

Elderly Sites 

2,947 

\ 

Shelters 

699 


Community Youth Organizations 

2,389 


Extension Sites 

668 

\ 

Public Housing 

2,347 

T 

SNAP Offices 

593 


Churches/Faith Organizations 

2,167 

/ 

Community Gardens (AD) 

571 

/ 

Health Centers 

1,160 

/ 

Worksites 

474 

/ 

Farmers’ Markets 

1,058 

T 

Other Community-Based Organizations 
(AF) 

464 

\ 

Adult Ed 

1,136 


Other (specify) (AH) 

319 

/ 
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Sites in 23 Community Channels Where Direct Education Was Delivered 
Through SNAP-Ed by 144 State Implementing Agencies, FFY 2015 — Con- 
tinued 

(Sites of Policy, Systems and Environmental Change Are Not Yet Available) 


Channel 

Sites 

Reported 

Trend 

since 

2010 

Channel 

Sites 

Reported 

Trend 

Since 

2010 

WIC 

1,081 

\ 

Total Sites 

48,553 

- 


Source: USDA EARS, 2015 Public Use Tables. Letters in parentheses denote the column header in the EARS ta- 
bles. 


Has the change in funding affected where nutrition education and pro- 
motion are offered? 

There is a clear trend toward offering direct education in community settings 
other than schools and in tr3dng to reach young children, children outside of school 
and adults. While schools are still the dominant site for SNAP-Ed, the change from 
match-generated funding to a grant has resulted in direct education being offered 
in other community sites: day care, community centers, emergency food systems, 
public housing, farmers’ markets, faith-based organizations, community health cen- 
ters, food stores, and worksites. In a very natural way, SNAP-Ed staff are able to 
extend the relationships they’ve built through direct education and social marketing 
to assist partners by adding changes in PSEs that will support positive change on 
a larger-scale and with longer-lasting impact. Policies are written organizational de- 
cisions, systems changes mean shift in services, and environmental supports involve 
changes in the visual, ‘built’, social, economic, communications, and normative envi- 
ronments. PSEs are designed to make healthy behaviors easier with a larger-scale 
and longer-lasting impact. 

How does SNAP-Ed typically coordinate to avoid duplication of efforts? 

At the state level, each State Implementing Agency (SIA) must provide an annual 
plan and budget. In the 21 states that have two or more SIAs, one composite plan 
with clear role delineation, outcomes and budget for each SIA must be reviewed and 
approved prior to work commencing. Some states have moved to a competitive RFP 
process to select SIAs. While SIAs collaborate in planning and implementation, it 
is the decision of the SNAP State Agency to fund complementary rather than dupli- 
cative programs. 

SNAP-Ed depends on partnerships. In the social marketing ‘generation’ of SNAP- 
Ed, statewide networks of organizational leaders from the public, nonprofit, founda- 
tion and business sectors were formed. Today, State Nutrition Action Councils com- 
posed of the major USDA categorical programs — SNAP, Child Nutrition, EFNEP 
and WIC — are being re-established. They are asked to plan ways to join efforts that 
gain synergies to make the most of their respective efforts. SNAP-Ed has strict 
guidelines to prevent its supplanting the mandates of sister programs. 

Eliminating disparities in food access, healthy eating, active living, and obesity 
is a national concern. SNAP-Ed works with partners who have similar aims. These 
include programs of the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, such as 
CDC and Maternal, Child and Adolescent Health; USDA, such as the Food Insecu- 
rity and Nutrition Incentive (FIND awardees, farmers’ market initiatives, Commu- 
nity-Supported Agriculture (CSA), and Farm to Anywhere efforts; service organiza- 
tions; foundations; health plans; and state/local governments. 

All organizations have limited resources. Increasingly, stakeholders try to take a 
collective impact approach. SNAP-Ed is recognized as consistent and long-term, with 
a solid infrastructure, so it often is instrumental behind the scenes in setting a com- 
mon agenda, establishing outcomes, keeping up communications, and helping to co- 
ordinate activities. The goal is to leverage dollars for impact beyond what any 
stakeholder could accomplish alone. 

To what extent does SNAP-Ed work with industry? To what degree is in- 
dustry involved with education? What more could be done? 

SNAP is a food shopping assistance program. Of 22 SNAP-Ed states that replied 
to a quick poll, all but one are now working with retail partners or plan to do so 
in the coming year. These include chain and independent supermarkets, corner, 
small, rural, and C-stores, farmers’ markets, and CSAs. Among national and re- 
gional chains, states reported working with SNAP-Ed eligible stores in companies 
such as Bashas, Festival Foods, Fred Meyer, Food 4 Less, Giant, Grocery Outlet, 
HyVee, Kroger, Kwik Trip, Meijers, Price Chopper, Safeway, Save-A-Lot, Shop n 
Save, Spartan Nash, Stop and Shop, and Weis Markets. The number of SNAP-Ed- 
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eligible independent, small and C-stores is too numerous to eount, as is the 
number of farmers’ markets. 

SNAP-Ed activities include direct education, food demonstrations, store tours; in- 
store support, like signage, print recipes and educational information; and larger- 
scale community collaborations with grocer and grower associations, nonprofits like 
Cooking Matters™, Double-Up Food Bucks, The Food Trust, and Wholesome Wave. 
Several states are planning to work with the Partnership for a Healthier America’s 
FNV™ campaign that encourages millennials to eat more fruits and vegetables, and 
one is joining efforts with Eat Brighter!™ a partnership of the Produce Marketing 
Association, fruit and veggie companies, and Sesame Street. 

Some states work with the separately funded FINI (Food Insecurity and Nutrition 
Incentive) projects in their state, and others intend to respond to future competi- 
tions. Some states partner with grocer, grower, and farmers’ market manager asso- 
ciations, especially around increasing EBT redemption. Two states are partnering 
to create a food hub that can help aggregate gleaned food that would otherwise be 
discarded. Several several mentioned working to improve supply chains for school 
food programs. 

SNAP-Ed works easily with eligible smaller food stores and independent chains. 
However, over 80 percent of SNAP dollars are spent in supermarkets, and there are 
barriers to working with national and regional chains that could help shift SNAP 
buying practices on a larger scale: SNAP-Ed targeting rules allow partnerships only 
with stores in eligible low-income Census tracts, usually with few supermarkets, or 
with supermarkets that redeem more than $50,000 in SNAP benefits monthly, 
which is confidential information. From a chain stores’ perspective, corporate ap- 
proval is usually required to allow partnerships with any local initiatives, and some 
companies are reluctant to target low-income shoppers. It would be helpful if cur- 
rently-proprietary information about SNAP redemptions and sales of 
healthy foods were made available to states. This information would allow 
SNAP-Ed to approach chains and make the business case for cooperative 
campaigns benefitting SNAP, WIC and other low-income customers. 

With all the positive ehanges that the food industry has made, such as 
recipe-ready fruits and vegetahles, healthier fast foods, whole grain breads, 
and healthier lines of processed foods, what more could industry do to help 
low-income customers? 

Healthy convenience foods are boon to busy families, but they tend to be too ex- 
pensive for families who have so little income that they need SNAP. Manufacturers 
and grocers could be given the opportunity to offer these and other healthy foods, 
such as fruits and vegetables in season, at a discounted price to SNAP shoppers. 
Similarly, without a waiver, retailers may not voluntarily offer ‘double up’ or ‘bonus 
value’ for fruits and vegetables purchased with SNAP dollars. As research programs 
like HIP (Healthy Incentive Program) and FINI are showing, incentive pricing helps 
narrow the affordability gap for low-income shoppers and raise dietary quality. The 
Federal non-discrimination policy that prevents retailers from voluntarily 
offering price incentives for healthy foods like targeted fruits and vegetables 
to their SNAP customers could be updated. 

There is nothing to prevent a company from shifting prices so that low-nutrient 
foods are priced higher to offset the cost of healthier foods. This has been done suc- 
cessfully in commercial food service venues, like worksite cafeterias and vending 
machines. Price shifts are likely to be especially effective with price-sensitive 
groups such as youth and low-wage workers and when accompanied by nu- 
trition education and promotion. 

Although final rules are in place, menu labeling and the improved Nutrition Facts 
labels that show calories and portion sizes more clearly will not become effective 
until late 2017 and 2018 respectively. It would be effective, especially low-in- 
come consumers, if companies were to introduce the new labels well before 
the Federal deadline. 

While many food companies have developed healthier foods, there has been little 
or no increase in advertising and promotion of the healthy items compared to the 
very high levels of advertising for and promotion of less healthy, high-margin foods 
and beverages. Some studies show that marketing and promotions targeted to non- 
English speakers, to minority groups and to children are high and disproportion- 
ately for less healthy foods and beverages. Changes toward health in adver- 
tising, promotion and other business practices would help reduce negative 
influences and — especially for children and adults with limited education — 
go far in shaping healthier food norms. 

In addition to problems of access to healthy foods, one of the greatest 
challenges that families using SNAP face is that benefits run out before the 
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end of the month. Is nutrition education the only solution, or is there more 
we need to do to improve benefit adequacy? 

EFNEP and SNAP-Ed have proven that education in food resource management 
helps families avoid running out of food money, but there at least four other ways 
that could help. 

First, many families shop once or twice a month for food but still run out of food 
money within 2 or 3 weeks. For families living in food deserts and food swamps 
that, by definition, have limited access to supermarkets where food costs are gen- 
erally lowest, higher stocking standards for healthy foods in small stores could in- 
crease the availability of healthy choices, especially for perishables, between trips 
to the supermarket. SNAP-Ed could be mobilized to help small retailers generate 
consumer demand, introduce in-store changes, and — where needed — help develop 
supply chains for healthier foods. Requiring all stores certified by SNAP to 
stock more and healthier food, bolstered by SNAP-Ed assistance when need- 
ed, could make a big difference in rural and under-served neighborhoods all 
year long. 

Second, there are many USDA initiatives to help local agriculture and small farm- 
ers bring healthier food into under-served communities through farmers’ markets, 
mobile markets, CSAs (Community-Supported Agriculture), FINI projects, farm-to- 
school/farm-to-fork efforts, the Specialty Crop Block grant, and community gardens. 

These initiatives could be expanded. 

Third, the USDA Child Nutrition Programs and SNAP are designed to work to- 
gether as a holistic safety net for children, yet in many areas participation in essen- 
tial programs like school breakfast, summer meals and high school lunch programs 
lags far below the number of children whose households need that extra support. 
Due to concerns about supplantation, SNAP-Ed may only provide referral informa- 
tion, not actively encourage participation in the nutrition assistance programs. 
USDA could offer performance incentive awards to state agencies for work- 
ing together to reduce their state’s food insecurity rates, especially among 
children. 

Last, the SNAP eligibility and benefit levels do not vary with cost of living dif- 
ferences among the 48 contiguous states or with regions within each state, and the 
SNAP benefit is based on the household income. In a high cost area, a typical family 
using SNAP is relatively poorer and receives a relatively lower amount of SNAP 
benefit than in a low-cost area. SNAP eligibility and benefit levels could be ad- 
justed for cost-of-living differences. 

How do SNAP-Ed programs measure suecess? 

Current reporting focuses on accountability. All state plans must include SMART 
objectives (specific, measurable, achievable, relevant, and time-bound) aligned with 
the state’s needs assessments, strategies and priorities. State program and local 
grantees may follow business-type processes to measure an intervention’s success at 
each step: formative research and intervention design, pilot testing and revision, 
program roll-out, and periodic upgrades in line with ongoing evaluations. All states 
report their formative, process and outcome evaluations, including any publications, 
annually. States report their success in delivering educational and social marketing 
activities to USDA in a national system, EARS (Education and Administrative Re- 
porting System) each year. 

However, the true outcomes sought by SNAP-Ed — better informed people, more 
supportive organizations, stronger community infrastructures and healthier low-in- 
come populations — are very difficult to measure, they change very slowly, and most 
successes will be attributable to SNAP-Ed in partnership with others. Change is not 
linear, and outcomes are measured in multi-year increments. It is believed that once 
a ‘tipping point’ is reached, the pace accelerates, but ‘tipping points’ will be different 
among states. There were no reporting systems or data sets anywhere that could 
quantify the wide range of outcomes that lead to healthy eating, active living, food 
security and obesity prevention, much less compile annual statistics across state 
lines. The new SNAP-Ed Evaluation Framework is trying to overcome these 
realities and, in so doing, break important new ground in measuring pro- 
gram success. 

Can you explain what new reporting mechanisms are being put in place 
to track success in SNAP-Ed as a whole? 

The new policy direction from the 2010 HHFKA led to states and USDA working 
together and with other experts on a comprehensive SNAP-Ed Evaluation Frame- 
work. It zeros in on outcomes in three spheres of influence that work together to 
support permanent healthy behavior. The Framework has been operationalized into 
an Interpretive Guide {IG) that was released in early June. The IG lays out metrics 
that will become the foundation for reporting SNAP-Ed outcomes comprehensively 
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and compiling them for many local, state and national uses. The metrics include ac- 
complishments collected as part of program evaluations as well as those drawn from 
national data bases such as those maintained by USDA and CDC. 

In the Framework, measures of success are organized into three spheres of influ- 
ence: For individuals receiving direct education, selected behavior changes sus- 
tained over at least 6 months is considered long-term success. For organizations 
that partner with SNAP-Ed to serve low-income people, the implementation of spe- 
cific policy, systems and environmental changes, with the number of people expected 
to benefit, are counted as long-term success. For multi-sector activities that can 
make a difference on a very large scale, a set of policy and practice changes rec- 
ommended by authoritative sources and specific to healthy eating and physical ac- 
tivity in low-resource settings has been identified. When low-income specific, multi- 
sector changes occurred due at least in part to SNAP-Ed assistance, that is consid- 
ered a SNAP-Ed success. 

For the 51 Indicators in the Interpretive Guide, there are metrics for eight 
short-, 13 medium- and 19 long-term outcomes that together contribute to 11 dif- 
ferent Population Outcomes. Each Indicator has standardized metrics that will 
allow compilation and aggregation for the program as a whole. The next step is 
to test and fine-tune metrics, then develop an automated, interactive report- 
ing system that is practical for local, state and national purposes. 

What is being done to assure that SNAP-Ed is based on the best practices 
and science? 

SNAP-Ed has compiled the first-ever repository containing interventions focused 
on low-resource populations and settings. In the 1990s, SNAP-Ed programs had to 
develop, test, roll-out and continually improve low-income tailored interventions 
from scratch. While many were designed with replication in mind, mechanisms to 
help disseminate best practices were lacking. 

USDA, the National Consortium of Childhood Obesity Research, and ASNNA 
have worked together to produce a single, peer-reviewed public-use repository. 
SNAP-Ed Strategies & Interventions: An Obesity Prevention Toolkit for States (2016) 
will grow as more evidence-based interventions become available. Of the nearly 100 
entries, % were developed by SNAP-Ed states. 

Number of Evidence-Based Interventions Cited In the SNAP-Ed Strategies 
& Interventions: An Obesity Prevention Toolkit for States, 2016 * 


Target Behavior: 

Breast-feeding 11 

Food 76 

Physical Activity 39 

Intervention Type: 

Direct Education 47 

Social Marketing 28 

PSE 50 

Low-Resource Setting/Channel: 

Child Care 22 

School 36 

Community 35 

Worksite 10 

Retail 9 

Health Care 7 


* Editor’s note: the formatting of this table has been altered for publishing. The data contained therein has 
not been altered. 

The Toolkit is intended to help states find or adapt on proven-effective interven- 
tions that they can mix and match to build comprehensive programs tailored to 
their state’s priorities. It links electronically with websites maintained by the origi- 
nating programs so users can learn from each other. The Toolkit is will soon be 
available in an interactive format. It is expected that new interventions tailored to 
different SNAP-Ed population segments, dietary and physical activity behaviors, 
types of PSE changes, and community channels will be added each year. The Tool- 
kit is expected to help states meet HHFKA requirements more efficiently, 
avoid duplication when developing new interventions, increase results, and 
standardize program outcomes to be more easily reported across state lines. 

Are there specific results that you can point to? 

In addition to the peer-reviewed interventions in the Toolkit, SNAP-Ed practi- 
tioners participate in scientific meetings to present their work to peers and obtain 
critical feedback. These not only share success, but they serve to continually im- 
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prove the practice of nutrition education and promotion. There is as yet no single 
repository for peer-reviewed papers showing the results of SNAP-Ed interventions, 
but it is believed that several hundred are in print. Published results tend to be 
positive for food resource management, fruit and vegetable consumption, 
and physical activity. Lowering obesity rates in population groups requires 
preventing obesity before it happens, and early results with children are 
positive. The challenge will be to take local and state successes to-scale with 
entire populations and in larger geographic areas. 

Are there any other approaches to measuring success that could be con- 
sidered? 

Attention is beginning to shift toward examining the cost-effectiveness of com- 
prehensive strategies to reduce obesity. In 2014 a microsimulation found that after- 
school physical activity programs would reduce childhood obesity more than the 
other two interventions it analyzed (Kristensen, et at). All three of the policies in 
that simulation would have greater impact on black and Latino children than on 
whites. In 2015 a cost-effectiveness projection concluded that three of the seven poli- 
cies would each prevent between 129,000-576,000 cases of childhood obesity, saving 
more in health care costs than the cost to implement (Gortmaker, et al.). Also in 
2015, a systematic review of economic analyses found that, of 27 different interven- 
tions, the vast majority reported beneficial economic outcomes (McKinnon, et al.). 
The studies focused on the community and the built environment, nutrition-related 
changes, tbe school environment, and social marketing and media interventions. 
The Robert Wood Johnson Foundation just reported signs of progress reducing child- 
hood obesity in 20 states; it showcased stories and photos from 13 more localities 
that took comprehensive approaches that led to significant declines in childhood obe- 
sity. 

Since SNAP-Ed uses comprehensive, multi-sector approaches and conducts 
similar programs to those in the four major studies above, it is logical to 
assume that more in-depth evaluation will document similar positive 
changes on a large scale. 

Rates of obesity vary across the country. Are SNAP-Ed grants targeted to 
states with higher rates of obesity? 

No. The new reallocation formula is based in part on SNAP rates, not obesity. 
However, to the degree that SNAP participation tracks with poverty and food inse- 
curity which are drivers of obesity, the HHFKA formula will help. In the chart 
below, of the 16 states and District of Columbia that fall in any of the four 
‘top 10’ categories for obesity, SNAP-Ed funding through the reallocation 
process will increase for 11. For five states, it will more than double. 

It is important to know that, except in the food insecurity and PedNSS (Pediatric 
Nutrition Surveillance Survey) columns, the data below are for the general popu- 
lation since rates for low-income groups are not readily available. With the preva- 
lence of risks greater in low-income population segments, state rates of obe- 
sity and type 2 diabetes are no doubt significantly higher for SNAP-Ed 
groups than those shown below. 

How does the reallocation process work? How will SNAP-Ed grants be 
impacted? 

By 2018, SNAP-Ed will fund states 50% based on their 2009 funding and 50% 
based on tbe state’s most recent percentage of the national SNAP participation. The 
Congressional reallocation formula uses each state’s FEY 2009 SNAP-Ed Federal Fi- 
nancial Participation as the base, then annually from 2014-2018 adjusts by 10% in- 
crements using each state’s prior-year proportion of the national SNAP population. 

As shown below, for the 11 states and District of Columbia with a ‘top 10’ rank 
but where grants are projected to increase by 10% or less, funding will not keep 
pace with the projected cost of living. Not shown are the ten other states without 
a ‘top 10’ designation but with <10% growth expected. These include: ME, MI, MN, 
NE, NM, NH, NM, PA, WA and WI. By 2018, grants for 20 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia be either less than in 2009 or fail to keep up with the Con- 
sumer Price Index. 
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pected 5 year shift in SNAP-Ed grants due to the 10 year cap of ~$400M (2009). 
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What can the improvements that SNAP-Ed foeuses on mean for health 
eare costs? 

Lowering health care costs is complicated because so many factors are in play. 
However, being healthy, by definition, will help reduce or delay the need for expen- 
sive services. Poor diet, physical inactivity and obesity have long been known as the 
leading preventable causes of death (JAMA, 1993). Experts urge a collective change 
from an ‘obesogenic environment’ toward ‘a culture of health’ and, for less-advan- 
taged groups, eliminating disparities by focusing on social determinants of health. 
That said, there is little progress toward healthy eating practices, obesity rates are 
up in most groups, and health care costs continue to rise. 

The health care cost trajectory could be changed through prevention. The Cali- 
fornia Department of Public Health conducted an analysis that estimated the state’s 
10 year cost of physical inactivity, obesity and overweight at nearly $220B in med- 
ical care, workers’ compensation and lost productivity (Year 2000 dollars). The 
analysis projected that a ten percent increase in the number of adults who 
were leaner and more active could avoid about $13B in health care costs — 
nearly six percent less than the expected 10 year growth. 

Nationally, the economic costs of food insecurity, physical inactivity, obesity and 
diet-related diseases are high, as shown below, and many are rising. Among low- 
income populations where disease onset occurs at younger ages and rates of 
risk factors are higher, the economic benefits of prevention may be greater 
and occur sooner than in the general population. 


Cost of Diet-Related-Diseases and Problems that SNAP and SNAP-Ed Help 
Reduce With Dollars Allocated to SNAP and SNAP-Ed, 2016 


Cost Center 

Cost per Year 
(rounded) 

Source, Comments 

Food Insecurity 

Obesity 

Physical Inactivity 

Type 2 Diabetes 

Cancer 

Coronary Heart Disease 

High Blood Pressure 

Stroke 

Osteoporosis 

$160,000,000,000 

$256,000,000,000 

$251,000,000,000 

$245,000,000,000 

$216,000,000,000 

$204,000,000,000 

$46,000,000,000 

$36,000,000,000 

$19,000,000,000 

Bread for the World Institute, 2016 

Chenoweth & Leutzinger, 2006 

Chenoweth & Leutzinger, 2006 

Centers for Disease Control and Prevention, 2014 

Centers for Disease Control and Prevention, 2015 

American Heart Association, 2015 

American Heart Association, 2015 

American Heart Association, 2015 

National Osteoporosis Foundation, 2014 

Total 

N/A 

Differences in methods and time&ames preclude totaling these 
costs. 

SNAP-Related Investment in Pre- 
vention 

SNAP Food Benefits 

SNAP-Ed 

$69,000,000,000 

$408,000,000 

USDA, 2016 

USDA, 2016 

Total 

$69,408,000,000 

Does not include other economic benefits to individuals and 
communities.^ 


Conclusion 

SNAP, the centerpiece program in the nation’s nutrition safety net, already pro- 
vides well documented, significant economic returns and health benefits. ^ SNAP- 
Ed, its nutrition arm, is increasingly well positioned to multiply those bene- 
fits and go further toward achieving the larger mission — food security, good 
nutrition and better health — for low-income Americans, less-resourced com- 
munities, and the nation’s food and agriculture systems. 

Thank you for the opportunity to contribute to this important process. Please plan 
to visit SNAP-Ed projects back home to see the results for yourself. 

[Endnote] 

^ SNAP generates significant increases in economic activity, jobs and self-employ- 
ment, and agricultural production throughout the entire food system, from farm to 
table (ERS, 2015). Each SNAP dollar nearly doubles its value in local economic ac- 
tivity (ERS, 2015). Moody’s concluded that the fastest way to infuse an ailing econ- 
omy is through SNAP because it is quickly spent to generate consumer demand and 
contribute to wages at every point in the food chain (ERAC, 2015). 

SNAP alone has health benefits. SNAP participation early in life is associated 
with lower rates of obesity and metabolic syndrome years later, and it improves edu- 
cational attainment and economic self-sufficiency, both of which are positively asso- 
ciated with better health (Council of Economic Advisors). SNAP participation re- 
sulted in decreased growth of inpatient costs for Medicaid patients in Boston (Sonik, 
et al., 2015). 
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Changes in benefits could help. A small increase in benefits was projected to boost 
spending on food and improve dietary quality (Center for Budget and Policy Prior- 
ities, 2016). A 30% incentive boosted fruit and vegetable intake to achieve an un- 
precedented 5 point increase in the Healthy Eating Index and closed 20% of the gap 
compared to national recommendations (Olsho, et al, 2016). 


Submitted Statement by Academy of Nutrition and Dietetics 
Academy of Nutrition and Dietetics Supports SNAP Nutrition Education 

American diets fall short of recommendations for good health and contribute to 
excess rates of preventable chronic diseases (USDA & U.S. DHHS, 2015). Obesity 
rates are high and occur at younger ages in low-income and some minority groups, 
as do other serious problems like Type 2 diabetes, heart disease and hypertension 
(USDA & U.S. DHHS, 2015). 

Nutrition education is critical to good health and the development of lifelong 
healthy behaviors. Effective and targeted nutrition education across the life cycle 
can have an empowering and positive impact on the health and well-being of Ameri- 
cans. 

To address food insecurity in low-resource populations the Academy recommends: 

“. . . interventions, including adequate funding for and increased utilization 
of food and nutrition assistance programs, inclusion of food and nutrition edu- 
cation in such programs and innovative programs to promote and support indi- 
vidual and household economic self-sufficiency.” ^ 

SNAP Nutrition Education, or SNAP-Ed, is an innovative nutrition education pro- 
gram that is meeting the unique needs of low-income communities nationwide. 
SNAP-Ed provides targeted effective nutrition education that empowers families to 
make lasting behavior change and builds skills to manage limited resources towards 
economic self-sufficiency. 

History of SNAP-Ed 

As early as 1981 and building over time. Congress and the USDA have recognized 
the critical role of government supported nutrition education to helping the most nu- 
tritionally vulnerable populations make healthy food choices. 

In the Agriculture and Food Act of 1981, the House and Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittees initiated efforts to expand the reach of nutrition education to food stamp 
recipients (SEC. 1322). Specifically, “to encourage the purchase of nutritious foods, 
the Secretary is authorized to extend food and nutrition education to reach food 
stamp program participants, using the methods and techniques developed in the ex- 
panded food and nutrition education and other programs.” Over the next few years 
and up to the rewrite of the farm bill, USDA began to employ more innovative ap- 
proaches to reach broader low low-income audiences beyond the “one-on-one” ap- 
proach used in the successful Expanded Food and Nutrition Education Program. 

In the Food Security Act of 1985, Title XVII, Subtitle A, Congress authorized 
USDA to make funds available to State Cooperative Extension Services to expand 
their food, nutrition and consumer services for low-income households. The House 
Agriculture Committee “wishes to ensure, to the extent possible, that low-income 
households have access to programs enabling them to maximize their food dollars 
and improve their diets,” according to report language for this 1985 Act. “The pri- 
mary purposes of the program are to (1) increase the ability of low-income persons 
to manage their food budgets, (2) advance the ability of these persons to buy food 
that satisfies nutritional needs and promotes good health and (3) improve the food 
preparation, storage, safety, preservation and sanitation practices of low-income 
people.” The Committee urges program funding to be spent on education activities 
and services rather than development of teaching materials and thus to be coordi- 
nated with the Food and Nutrition Service nutrition education efforts. The Com- 
mittee report stated that “the targeting of this nutrition education program on the 
low-income population is not based on the belief that these persons are poorer shop- 
pers or know less about good nutrition than other Americans. This program is tar- 
geted on low-income persons because of their special needs to stretch limited food 
dollars and to assure that the public’s tax dollars devoted to food assistance pro- 
grams are spent in the most efficient way possible.” 

Over the past 30 years, the food stamp nutrition education program, now titled 
the Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program-Education has achieved the goals 


^Position of the American Dietetic Association: Food Insecurity in the United States. Journal 
OF THE American Dietetic Assoc. 2010; 110: 1368-1377. 
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of the program initiators in the House Agriculture Committee. From a plethora of 
innovative education methods, millions of more low-income individuals have gained 
competence in managing their food budgets, shopping for and preparing healthful 
food and improving their overall health. 

Innovative Nutrition Education Programming 

Nutrition education is not is merely handing out brochures, lectures or memo- 
rizing nutrients. 

Nutrition education is engaging, fun and experiential. It is about food: tasty, deli- 
cious food that is also healthful. 

Effective education strategies in combination and coordination with nutrition as- 
sistance programs will help ensure the Federal investment in these programs is op- 
timized. Nutrition education ensures that families have knowledge and skills and 
are empowered to make healthy choices, whether purchasing food in the grocery 
store, corner store or restaurants or preparing food at home. For example a 2013 
Deloitte study found that smart grocery shopping and healthful cooking can save 
a family approximately $46,000 per adult family member in lifetime health care 
costs and wages lost to sick days. Nutrition education can help build those types 
of food skills. 

SNAP-Ed Evolves 

State SNAP-Ed programs were designed to operate at all levels: neighborhoods, 
cities, counties, regions and statewide. SNAP-Ed promotes healthy behaviors and 
helps create conditions in which the healthy choice is the easy choice. Empowering 
families with the skills and promoting healthy surroundings through systems sup- 
ports foster lifelong healthy food and physical activity choices. Early adoption of 
healthy habits, resource management skills, coupled with systems approaches that 
support those habits are key to reducing health care costs related to chronic dis- 
eases like obesity, diabetes and heart disease. SNAP-Ed evaluated programs show: 

• Increases in fruit and vegetable consumption and physical activity by partici- 
pating low-income children and adults (Johnson, et al., 2013; Sexton & 
Chipman, 2013). 

• Increases in dietary intake of fiber, calcium, iron and other key nutrients need- 
ed for a healthier diet (Johnson, et al., 2013; Sexton & Chipman). 

• Unprecedented gains in statewide fruit and vegetable consumption by low-in- 
come residents using social marketing nutrition networks (Foerster & Gregson, 
2011 ). 

• Decreases in new cases of overweight among elementary children in a large 
urban school district (Foster, et al., 2008). 

• Increases in food resource management skills and decreased incidence of food 
shortage before the end of the month (Kaiser, et al., 2015). 

• Stronger methods and best practices for nutrition education (Lovett, Sherman, 
& Barno). 

While much is happening now, more can be done to ensure that nutrition assist- 
ance programs are leveraged more to help improve the health and well-being of 
Americans — ultimately resulting in health care savings. 

Evidenced-Based Evaluation of Nutrition Education Programing 

Over its history, SNAP-Ed has embraced the mission of helping achieve the na- 
tion’s goals for food security, healthful eating, physical activity and obesity preven- 
tion. States designed and tested many new approaches, shared what was learned 
and saw were significant results. From the start, we knew we needed to capture 
all those results to characterize the scale of SNAP-Ed progress among states and 
across the country. Many states have developed and conducted evaluation of the 
program for many years. 

The recently released report from the National Commission on Hunger noted the 
importance of SNAP-Ed and highlighted the “opportunity to standardize data collec- 
tion and evaluation across programs to assess the effectiveness of SNAP-Ed on im- 
proving health and hunger outcomes.” In June 2016, building on the 30 year history 
of innovative state evaluations, a team with representation from the USDA, CDC 
and the National Collaborative on Child Obesity Research released the SNAP-Ed 
Evaluation Framework and Interpretative Guide. 

This evaluation framework is designed as a science-driven roadmap to show how 
collective efforts across the country could lead to population results. It is designed 
to help SNAP-Ed implementing agencies capture the more distal and permanent 
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benefits to society that expert bodies say are needed and that this kind of work can 
generate. 

The Interpretative Guide provides the “how” to drive toward hig results without 
losing the targeting of SNAP-Ed programming tailor to a community’s needs. It 
operationalizes the Framework’s 51 Indicators, each of which has specific metrics, 
to help programs quantify and then aggregate SNAP-Ed outcomes over time. Those 
metrics will allow us to capture specific, important benefits to individuals, to sys- 
tems, organizations and businesses and to entire low-resource communities at the 
local, regional and statewide levels. The synergy of this work — especially in partner- 
ships with other committed stakeholders — is how we believe population-wide results 
are being achieved and can be quantified. 

Conclusions 

The Academy of Nutrition and Dietetics supports and emphasizes the necessity 
of pairing nutrition assistance programs with strong and comprehensive nutrition 
education programs. SNAP-Ed continues to provide innovative and effective nutri- 
tion education that empower families to make lasting healthy choices. The SNAP- 
Ed Evaluation Framework will help aggregate data that will help policy makers bet- 
ter understand the collective impact of SNAP-Ed interventions. 


Submitted Statement by Laurie M. Tisch Center for Food, Education & 

Policy 

Statement in Support of SNAP Education 

The Laurie M. Tisch Center for Food, Education & Policy in the Program in Nu- 
trition, Teachers College Columbia University (the Tisch Food Center) is pleased to 
comment on the critical importance of the Federal SNAP Education program. The 
Tisch Food Center cultivates research about connections between a just, sustainable 
food system and healthy eating, and translates it into recommendations and re- 
sources for educators, policy makers, and community advocates. The Program in Nu- 
trition at Teachers College is the oldest university based nutrition program in the 
country, and founded the field of nutrition education. 

The need for high-quality nutrition education is more critical than ever. Even 
when we know what to eat, it’s hard, and most American diets are falling short of 
national nutrition recommendations.^ This has resulted in high rates of obesity and 
other preventable chronic diseases, including type 2 diabetes, heart disease, and hy- 
pertension.2 

The Federal Government makes a significant investment in access to healthy food 
for all Americans through the Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP). 
This investment can be maximized when healthy food access is paired with nutrition 
education, through SNAP Education (SNAP-Ed). This offers the best opportunity for 
children and families to be responsible and informed about their food — synonymous 
with providing a fishing rod along with guidance and hands-on learning experiences 
to catch lots of fish. 

Nutrition education is a cost-effective obesity prevention strategy,® yet the current 
Federal investment in SNAP-Ed is much less than the cost of obesity, $408 million 
vs. $147 billion."^ SNAP-Ed is an effective program, making significant improve- 
ments in the diets of participants. Evidence shows that SNAP-Ed participants ate 
more fruits and vegetables, were more physically active,® and were better able to 
manage their food resources.® 

SNAP-Ed in NYC: Stellar Farmers’ Market Program 


• With a SNAP-Ed grant, the NYC Department of Health and Mental Hygiene and the 
New York State Office of Temporary and Disability Assistance collaborated to provide 
free nutrition and cooking workshops to SNAP eligible participants at farmers’ markets 
in low-income neighborhoods. 

• This program, called Stellar Farmers’ Market, leverages local dollars for SNAP incen- 
tives called Health Bucks, allowing participants to learn about and purchase local 
produce. 

• Program participants increased fruit and vegetable consumption, and reported higher 
self-efficacy to prepare and consume produce.^ 
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Submitted Questions 

Response from Kimberlydawn Wisdom, M.D., M.S., Senior Vice President, 
Community Health & Equity and Chief Wellness and Diversity Officer, 
Henry Ford Health System 

Question Submitted by Hon. Alma S. Adams, a Representative in Congress from 
North Carolina 

Question. Dr. Wisdom, can you elaborate on your recommendation to modify the 
Thrifty Food Plan and why it currently does not adequately capture the higher costs 
of healthy foods and the regional variability in the cost of living for SNAP partici- 
pants? 

Answer. The Thrifty Food Plan (TFP) serves as a national standard for a nutri- 
tious diet at a minimal cost and is used as the basis for meiximum food stamp allot- 
ments. The purchasing power of the TFP has yet to be increased by USDA, even 
though the opportunity presented itself in 1983, 1999, and 2006 during market bas- 
ket revisions. The 2006 revision of the TFP market baskets reflected changes in die- 
tary guidance and incorporated updated information on food composition, consump- 
tion patterns, and food prices at the same inflation-adjusted cost of the previous 
TFP. TFP requires tradeoffs between the nutrition quality and costs of foods avail- 
able in the United States. 

Critics of the TFP plan cite its impractical lists of food, lack of variety, unrealistic 
assumptions of food availability and affordability, underestimation of food waste, 
and the cost of the time needed to prepare foods. The pro^am’s most significant 
weakness is that benefits are not adequate to get most families through the entire 
month, let alone to allow them to buy the foods needed for a high, quality diet.^ 
Families need to plan ahead and select the most common fresh fruits and vegetables 
such as apples and bananas, iceberg lettuce and processed fruits and vegetables 
(canned, frozen, dried, and juiced products) such as canned tomatoes to stay within 
the TFP budget restraints.^ No cultural or regional variations are considered. 

The costs of foods greatly vary based on where you live, where you shop and what 
is available in your area. The TFP is based on a national average of food prices, 
but food prices vary widely across the nation, as concluded in several USDA reports. 
As a result, higher food prices in many communities — especially urban areas — make 
it difficult to meet TFP guidelines and afford a healthful diet, because SNAP con- 
sumers have less purchasing power with their program benefits. ^ To meet the 2005 
Dietary Guidelines market basket would require a low-income family to devote 43% 
to 70% of their food budget to fruits and vegetables depending on where they lived 
and shopped for these items."* This would also require families to allocate a much 
larger share of their overall food budget to fruits and vegetables and carefully budg- 
et to meet these requirements and eliminate the purchase of other processed foods. 

Low-income consumers that shop in non-chain stores pay a significant premium 
due to poor access to chain stores in their neighborhoods, this is especially true in 
rural areas. One study revealed that the biggest factor contributing to higher gro- 
cery costs in poor neighborhoods is that large chain stores, where prices tend to be 
lower, are not located in these neighborhoods.® 

In reaching the TFP target most products are in there raw form, for example dry 
beans vs. canned beans, required significantly more planning and preparation time 
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for meals. One study suggested that time is more constraining than money and that 
solely focusing on money could severely underestimate the gap between actual ex- 
penditures and those required to reach the TFP target.® 

The USDA’s Low-Cost Food Plan — not the Thrifty Food Plan — is a much more ap- 
propriate basis for SNAP allotments. Such a change would improve the health and 
well-being of millions of low-income Americans and is more aligned with how much 
money is needed to maintain a more food-secure household for the month. The Low- 
Cost Food Plan allows for greater food variety and choices to support regional and 
cultural variations and preferences and allows for the purchase of more nutrition- 
ally adequate diets than those households spending at the TFP level. This is con- 
sistent with a study conducted in 2010, which found that increases in food spending 
positively impacted the dietary quality of SNAP participants.® Other strategies 
could include incentivizing or subsidizing fruit and vegetables purchases for SNAP 
recipients, allowing states to adjust benefit costs based on cost of living standards 
for food, or allowing SNAP recipients to purchase certain products from online or 
delivery services for convenient access to fruits and vegetables and other healthy 
foods. 
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Response from Shreela V. Sharma, Ph.D., R.D., L.D., Assoeiate Professor, Di- 
vision of Epidemiology, Human Genetics and Environmental Sciences, 
University of Texas; Co-Founder, Brighter Bites 

Question Submitted by Hon. Alma S. Adams, a Representative in Congress from 
North Carolina 

Question. Dr. Sharma, the families that participate in your program Brighter 
Bites in Texas are using produce that is donated by food distributors rather than 
having to purchase fruits and vegetables on their own. 

Do you have an estimate of how much a family would have to increase their 
monthly grocery bill in order to buy produce if it was not donated to them through 
this program? 

Answer. Thank you for this important question. On average Brighter Bites fami- 
lies receive 30-35 lbs of a variety of seasonal produce each week through the pro- 
gram. We have estimated the retail cost of this amount of produce to be, on average, 
832.37 (±$7.41) for the produce provided per week in the 2015-2016 school year. 
Additionally, we collect data from the families by asking our families “on average, 
how much money did participating in Brighter Bites help you save on your monthly 
grocery bill?” Of the 4,415 Brighter Bites families across Houston, Austin and Dallas 
who responded to this question in the 2015-2016 school year, families reported sav- 
ing on average $34.30 per week on their grocery bill. 

Response from Jo Britt-Rankin, Ph.D., Associate Dean/Program Director, 
Human Environmental Sciences Extension, University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia, MO; on behalf of Extension Committee on Organization and 
Policy 

Question Submitted by Hon. Alma S. Adams, a Representative in Congress from 
North Carolina 

Question. Dr. Britt-Rankin, you mention in your testimony that land-grant univer- 
sities offer multiple nutrition education programs at each institution that are com- 
plimentary and are not duplicative. 
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Can you elaborate on how extension programs through the Expanded Food and 
Nutrition Education Program complement the outreach that is funded through 
SNAP education grants in the State of Missouri? 

Answer. Thank you Representative Adams for allowing me to provide fur- 
ther explanation . . . 

I have created the table to help describe the two programs nationally. You will 
then see the more specific Missouri example below the table. 



EFNEP 

SNAP-Ed 

Funding 

Smith-Lever [(3)(d)]/Capacity to LGU’s 

Grant program to state SNAP agency 

Target Audience 

Families w/children in the home and 
youth groups 

SNAP recipients & eligibles 

Program Delivery 

Ave. of eight lessons for adults/six for 
youth. Enrollment, graduation and 
national reporting forms. 

Multiple methods — single and multi-session. 
Policy, System & Environment interventions 
to complement direct education 

No. of Partici- 

500,000 direct 

41,489,783 direct 

pants * 

340,000 indirect education 

146,515,970 indirect Ed 

374,888,292 social marketing 


* EFNEP is people. SNAP-Ed is contacts. 


First, the guidance for SNAP-Ed specifically states that implementing agencies 
must develop a coordination plan and indicate what steps they will take to prevent 
duplication of services. Each year we work with USDA food assistance programs, 
state agencies, the hunger community and other health providers in Missouri to de- 
termine how we will provide education and services in concert with each other. 
Many of these partners are members of our nutrition network, MOCAN — Missouri 
Council on Activity and Nutrition. We determine who is providing services in spe- 
cific locations and if Extension can provide complementary educational programs. 
We also survey to determine where gaps in services and education may exist. 

Internally, we evaluate these programs extensively each year. About 10 years ago, 
we began to see our EFNEP enrollments begin to decline. At that time, our EFNEP 
paraprofessionals were primarily located in the more rural parts of the state. In 
these areas, the populations were sparse and it was difficult to locate adequate 
numbers of new participants. At that time, we determined that there was a greater 
unmet need in the urban/metropolitan areas of Kansas City and St. Louis. Given 
that each metropolitan area has over two million residents, we determined it best 
to centralize our efforts into the two largest population centers of the state. 

Although this move to the urban/metropolitan areas has concentrated our geo- 
graphic reach, it has increased our participant numbers greatly. We also wanted to 
ensure that EFNEP and SNAP-Ed staff would not duplicate efforts or provide edu- 
cation in the same locations. Local program coordinators work with each program’s 
educators to determine what organizations or sites will receive programming each 
given year. For example, EFNEP staff in St. Louis collaborates with the Inter- 
national Institute and provides nutrition education to new immigrant families. 
EFNEP staff also work with youth/community garden programs. SNAP-Ed in these 
same geographic locations focus their efforts on school-based, classroom education 
as well as seniors and adults without children in the homes. 

In Missouri, we have found this to be effective in increasing participation rates 
as well as preventing duplication of efforts. In 2016, EFNEP reached more individ- 
uals than ever before. Having a very defined audience also allows the educators to 
become more focused on teaching and evaluating their respective program rather 
than searching for new audiences. 

I do want to be clear, in Missouri, we have not left the rural areas. SNAP-Ed in 
Missouri is a statewide program. We have educators in all 114 counties and the city 
of St. Louis. We utilize a combination of direct education, indirect education, social 
marketing, and PSE interventions to reach across the state. 




SUPPLEMENTAL NUTRITION ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM 

(THE PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE OF SNAP: EVALUATING 
ERROR RATES AND ANTI-FRAUD MEASURES TO ENHANCE 
PROGRAM INTEGRITY) 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 6, 2016 

House of Representatives, 

Committee on Agriculture, 

Washington, D.C. 

The Committee met, pursuant to call, at 10:00 a.m., in Room 
1300 of the Longworth House Office Building, Hon. K. Michael 
Conaway [Chairman of the Committee] presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Conaway, Lucas, Gibbs, 
Crawford, Gibson, Benishek, Denham, LaMalfa, Davis, Walorski, 
Allen, Abraham, Moolenaar, Newhouse, Kelly, Peterson, David 
Scott of Georgia, Costa, Walz, Fudge, McGovern, DelBene, Vela, 
Lujan Grisham, Kuster, Nolan, Bustos, Aguilar, Adams, Graham, 
and Ashford. 

Staff present: Caleb Crosswhite, Callie McAdams, Jadi Chap- 
man, Mary Nowak, Mollie Wilken, Stephanie Addison, Lisa 
Shelton, Liz Friedlander, Matthew MacKenzie, Nicole Scott, and 
Carly Reedholm. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. K. MICHAEL CONAWAY, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM TEXAS 

The Chairman. Well, good morning. This hearing of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture entitled. Past, Present, and Future of SNAP: 
Evaluating Error Rates and Anti-Eraud Measures to Enhance Pro- 
gram Integrity, will come to order. I have asked Trent Kelly to open 
us with a brief prayer. Trent. 

Mr. Kelly. Bow your heads. Dear Lord, we just ask that you 
bless our farmers in this great nation. We ask that you bless those 
who are needy and who are less fortunate than us. We ask that all 
we do in this nation honor, and we ask that you guide us in all 
our decisions. In Jesus’ name, I pray. Amen. 

The Chairman. Thank you, Trent. 

I want to welcome our witnesses to today’s hearing and thank 
them for taking the time to share their insight on how we can en- 
hance program integrity within the Supplemental Nutrition Assist- 
ance Program. This hearing, builds upon the Committee’s top-to- 
bottom review of SNAP and I hope it will provide a greater under- 
standing of efforts being made to ensure SNAP is run at the high- 
est caliber. 


(825) 
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Americans generally support welfare programs to help those who 
have fallen on hard times, the elderly, children, and disabled indi- 
viduals who cannot care for themselves. In order to maintain sup- 
port from American taxpayers, we as legislators and program ad- 
ministrators must ensure that these programs are accountable and 
transparent. 

One way we hold these programs accountable is by tracking the 
annual error rate. Error rates stem primarily from overpayments 
or underpayments to SNAP recipients by the states. Compared to 
other means-tested programs, SNAP has a relatively low error rate 
of 3.2 percent for Fiscal Year 2015. But, what does this number tell 
us? What are the factors used in determining the error rate? And 
when comparing error rates across programs, are we really com- 
paring the same criteria? 

In addition to error rates, we will also be discussing fraud, and 
more specifically, trafficking, which occurs when SNAP benefits are 
exchanged for cash. USDA’s most recent report for trafficking was 
1.3 percent, but again, what does that rate really tell us and what 
additional improvements can be made? 

Finally, whether we are talking about errors or outright fraud, 
another key question is who should bear the financial and over- 
sight responsibility for reducing misused dollars. The states or the 
Federal Government? 

While the error rate for SNAP is low, it translates to more than 
$2 billion per year in payments that are issued incorrectly. Pro- 
grams can always improve, and as the Committee responsible for 
oversight of SNAP, we should always be pushing to ensure that 
SNAP is working well, both for the 45 million recipients that rely 
on food assistance, and for the taxpayers that fund that program. 
I think that is something we should all be able to agree on today. 
And I look forward to hearing from our panel. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Conaway follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. K. Michael Conaway, a Representative in 
Congress from Texas 

I want to welcome our witnesses to today’s hearing and thank them for taking 
the time to share their insight on how we can enhance program integrity within the 
Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program. This hearing, builds upon the Commit- 
tee’s top-to-bottom review of SNAP and I hope it will provide a greater under- 
standing of efforts being made to ensure SNAP is run at the highest caliber. 

Americans generally support welfare programs to help those who have fallen on 
hard times, the elderly, children, and disabled individuals who cannot care for them- 
selves. In order to maintain support from American taxpayers, we as legislators and 
program administrators must ensure that these programs are accountable and 
transparent. 

One way we hold these programs accountable is by tracking the annual error rate. 
Error rates stem primarily from overpayments or underpayments to SNAP recipi- 
ents by the states. Compared to other means-tested programs, SNAP has a rel- 
atively low error rate of 3.2 percent for FY 2015. But, what does this number tell 
us? What factors are used in determining the error rate? When comparing error 
rates across programs, are we really comparing the same criteria? 

In addition to error rates, we will also be discussing fraud, and more specifically, 
trafficking — which occurs when SNAP benefits are exchanged for cash. USDA’s most 
recent report for trafficking was 1.3 percent, but again, what does that rate really 
tell us and what additional improvements can be made? Finally, whether we are 
talking about errors or outright fraud, another key question is who should bear the 
financial and oversight responsibility for reducing misused dollars. The states or the 
Federal Government? 
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While the error rate for SNAP is relatively low, it translates to more than $2 bil- 
lion per year in payments that are issued incorrectly. Programs can always be im- 
proved and as the Committee responsible for oversight of SNAP, we should always 
be pushing to ensure that SNAP is working well. Both for the 46 million recipients 
that rely on food assistance, and for the taxpayers that fund the program. I think 
that is something we can all agree on here today, and with that said I look forward 
to hearing from our panel. 

The Chairman. With that, I ask the Ranking Member for any 
comments he might have. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. COLLIN C. PETERSON, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM MINNESOTA 

Mr. Peterson. Well, thank you, Mr. Chairman. And I want to 
thank today’s witnesses for joining the Agriculture Committee’s on- 
going and thorough review of SNAP. 

States have a lot of flexibility when it comes to administering 
SNAP, and it is important that, especially as we continue our re- 
view and look ahead to possible policy changes, that we keep this 
in mind, and we keep a close eye on their work. 

We have made significant progress, I believe, in eliminating 
waste, fraud, and abuse in the SNAP Program, and with EBT 
cards it has made it very difficult for the recipients to cheat the 
system. But what still doesn’t make sense to me is that we have 
created a system where states set the rules in some cases, and then 
we are left paying the bill. Categorical eligibility has allowed for 
different states to provide different benefits. The way programs like 
LIHEAP are also connected to SNAP, and they have only expanded 
these discrepancies. 

Giving states more power while the Federal Government is still 
footing the bill, like block grants, just, to me, doesn’t make a lot 
of sense. 

If you had a business where somebody decided how to spend your 
money and then sent you the bill, I don’t think you would survive 
very long. I question that whole direction. 

With that said, I am looking forward to today’s testimony, and 
learning more about the efforts being undertaken here in Wash- 
ington to address some of these issues and ensure a thorough over- 
sight. 

And with that, Mr. Chairman, I yield back. 

The Chairman. I thank the Ranking Member. 

The chair requests that other Members submit their opening 
statements for the record so that our witnesses may begin their 
testimony, and ensure there is ample time for questions. 

I would like to welcome our witnesses to the witness table today. 
First, we will have Ms. Jessica Shahin, who is the SNAP Associate 
Administrator, Food and Nutrition Service, USDA, Washington, 
D.C. We also have Ms. Kay Brown, Director, Education, Workforce, 
and Income Security, U.S. Government Accountability Office, 
Washington, D.C. And I have asked our college. Bob Gibbs, to in- 
troduce our third witness. Bob. 

Mr. Gibbs. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is a privilege to wel- 
come our Auditor of the State of Ohio, the Honorable Dave Yost. 
He is in his second term. He has done a remarkable job working 
in the State of Ohio, auditing from the Board of Education, some 
local municipalities, state government, and he has really brought 
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accountability and transparency, and is protecting taxpayers’ dol- 
lars. 

And before he was an auditor for the State of Ohio, he was an 
auditor in Delaware County, and then he was also the county pros- 
ecutor, and has a law degree and a law background. So that really 
makes a good mix. 

And just on a personal note, he is quite a singer. He is a musi- 
cian, I can’t say it, and plays the guitar and been quite an enter- 
tainer. But he has done a great job, and his report here. Auditing 
the SNAP Program in the State of Ohio, is a good benefit to the 
Committee. Welcome. 

Thank you, I yield back. 

The Chairman. Well, thank you. 

Jessica, I butchered your last name. 

Ms. Shahin. It is Shahin. It is Shahin. Rhymes with machine. 

The Chairman. All right, Ms. Shahin, the floor is yours for 5 
minutes, thank you. And I apologize for butchering your last name 
earlier. 

Ms. Shahin. Not at all. 

The Chairman. You are recognized for 5 minutes, ma’am. 

STATEMENT OF JESSICA SHAHIN, ASSOCIATE 

ADMINISTRATOR FOR SNAP, FOOD AND NUTRITION 

SERVICE, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Ms. Shahin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Ranking Member 
Peterson. I am pleased to join you today to discuss the integrity of 
the Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program, SNAP. 

I have dedicated most of my career to making SNAP work for in- 
dividuals and families in need of nutrition assistance. It has been 
a central principle for me, working at the state level and in Federal 
Administrations of both parties, that SNAP cannot succeed and 
continue without strong public confidence. All of us. Federal, state, 
and local, are rightly accountable for good stewardship of tax dol- 
lars. Strong efforts to use every dollar wisely and eliminate error 
and fraud are critical to preserving benefits for the vast majority 
of participants who play by the rules, and need help to ensure ac- 
cess to adequate and nutritious food. 

Integrity encompasses many aspects of SNAP operations. It in- 
cludes administrative errors and other kinds of mistakes, as well 
as deliberate efforts to defraud the program. We must ensure that 
benefits go to eligible people in the proper amount. We must pre- 
vent fraud, and when it occurs, must hold bad actors accountable. 
And as a Federal oversight agency, we must ensure that states ad- 
minister SNAP according to laws and regulations. 

FNS works on its own and with states to meet these responsibil- 
ities. The agency works closely with states to prevent and reduce 
errors at certification, through business process reengineering, IT 
improvements, and sharing b^est practices. While most such errors 
are just that; unintentional, clients who deliberately violate SNAP 
rules are disqualified and must repay the funds. 

FNS continues to investigate problems with the state-adminis- 
tered quality control system identified in 2015. We reached agree- 
ment with the USDA’s Inspector General, and we are proceeding 
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to implement all recommendations from its quality control audit, 
and completed reviews of 33 state agencies. When all reviews are 
complete by December 2016, USDA will release a Fiscal Year 2015 
error rate. 

We are also updating guidance documents and preparing exten- 
sive training efforts for states and for FNS staff. 

Let me underscore that the QC system problems reflect actions 
by states, not by low-income households who receive SNAP. 

We are relentless in the fight against trafficking; the illegal sale 
or purchase of benefits. FNS restructured our retailer management 
functions into a single centralized business structure to better tar- 
get resources to the greatest risks. We use data analytics, and have 
updated our ALERT system in-line with state-of-the-art technology 
to better detect suspicious SNAP redemptions. We have imple- 
mented policies that combat abuse and misuse of benefits, and im- 
posed stronger penalties and sanctions against violating retailers. 
And finally, we have provided resources to retailers and the gen- 
eral public about ways to fight and report program abuse. 

But both stores and participants have a role in trafficking, and 
we support states in fighting recipient trafficking through pre- 
dictive analytics, which can be paired with data on retailer dis- 
qualification, and excessive card replacements to target those most 
likely to traffic. These are just a few examples of actions and strat- 
egies now underway. 

As a civil servant, I am happy to do my work outside of the spot- 
light. Congressional testimony is certainly a change of pace for me. 
But I am truly pleased to have the chance to talk with you today 
about the initiatives we have underway, to highlight the work of 
the hundreds of people at FNS and in the states around the coun- 
try committed to, and involved in, strengthening of SNAP integrity. 
We focus on this work because it reflects the government that 
Americans expect and deserve, and because it is essential to meet- 
ing the program’s mission, now and into the future. 

I look forward to your questions. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Shahin follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Jessica Shahin, Associate Administrator for SNAP, 

Food and Nutrition Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, 

D.C. 

Thank you, Chairman Conaway and Ranking Member Peterson for this oppor- 
tunity to appear before you today. I am pleased to share what we are doing at the 
Food and Nutrition Service (FNS) to protect and ensure the integrity of the Supple- 
mental Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP). I am the Associate Administrator for 
SNAP, and have been the Program’s career Senior Executive since 2004. 

SNAP is the cornerstone of our nation’s nutrition assistance safety net — providing 
access to food and lifting millions of Americans out of poverty as they participate. 
The program currently provides food assistance, nutrition education and work sup- 
port services to 44.3 million low-income individuals according to the most recent 
month of data. In Fiscal Year (FY) 2014, 64 percent of SNAP participants were chil- 
dren, seniors, and those with disabilities and 42 percent of SNAP participants lived 
in a household with a currently working adult. Census-based estimates show that 
among SNAP households with at least one working-age, non-disabled adult, more 
than 80 percent work in the year before or after receiving SNAP benefits (Rosen- 
baum, 2013), an important reflection of who participates in this important nutrition 
safety net program. 

SNAP provides critical nutrition assistance to low-income households. Ensuring 
the integrity of the program is imperative to make sure that this assistance remains 
available to the households who need it, and so is paramount to me personally, as 
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well as to the Agency. We define integrity broadly, to include ensuring the proper 
amount of benefits go to those who are eligible; ensuring that fraud and trafficking 
does not take place, and, when it does, that bad actors are held accountable; and, 
ensuring that states administer the Program in accordance with rules and regula- 
tions. That is our responsibility as the Federal oversight agency. 

Today I will largely limit my remarks to the importance and activities associated 
with integrity and accountability. But before I do, I would like to make note of the 
core program attributes and the people served by this important nutrition assist- 
ance program. 

Studies have shown that participating in SNAP is associated with a significant 
decrease in food insecurity and, in turn, helps to address a range of negative health 
outcomes that are associated with food insecurity. SNAP lifts millions of people out 
of poverty. Recent Census data indicate that 4.7 million people, including 2.1 million 
children, were lifted out of poverty due to SNAP benefits in 2014. The impact is 
greatest for the most poor, moving 13 percent of participating households from 
below to above 50 percent of the poverty line as it improves their well-being with 
better access to food resources. The Supplemental Poverty Measure shows that 
SNAP reduced child poverty by almost three percentage points in 2014 — the largest 
child poverty impact of any safety net program other than refundable tax credits. 

Evidence is clear that SNAP benefits increase household expenditures on food and 
reduce food insecurity. But SNAP does not just help relieve short-term hardship. A 
growing body of high-quality research shows that the impact of SNAP’s benefits are 
especially evident and wide-ranging for those who receive food assistance as chil- 
dren. This impact extends beyond the immediate goal of alleviating hunger and in- 
cludes improvements in short-run health and academic performance as well as in 
long-run health, educational attainment, and economic self-sufficiency among dis- 
advantaged women. 

SNAP also benefits local businesses and economies through its countercyclical de- 
sign. During economic downturns, every $1 issued in SNAP benefits generates up 
to $1.80 in economic activity. Every time a family or individual uses SNAP benefits 
to put food on the table, it benefits the store and the employees where the purchase 
was made, the truck driver who delivered the food, the warehouses that stored it, 
the plant that processed it, and the farmer who produced the food. In short, SNAP 
strengthens low-income individuals, their families, and their communities. 

SNAP operates with efficiency. Almost 95 percent of Federal SNAP spending goes 
directly to families to buy food. Most of the rest goes toward the Federal share of 
state administrative costs. Only a small portion goes to Federal administration, in- 
cluding oversight of state operations and monitoring of retailers that accept SNAP. 
Relative to other Federal means-tested programs, SNAP spends far less on program 
administration. 

FNS and our state partners share in the administration of SNAP, including en- 
suring integrity in the program. At USDA, we establish rules and regulations, pro- 
vide monitoring and oversight of state administration of the program, pay the full 
cost of SNAP benefits and pay half of the expenses incurred by the states to admin- 
ister the program. We also provide technical assistance to states, including informa- 
tion and guidance about the many policy options and flexibilities available to states 
through regulations and statute. Overall, SNAP is a program that offers a great 
deal of state flexibility through options and waivers. 

USDA takes the lead on the authorization, monitoring and oversight of retailers 
that redeem SNAP benefits — over 260,000 retailers around the country. On behalf 
of American taxpayers, we work in concert with the Department’s Office of Inspector 
General (OIG) and in close coordination with the states that operate the program 
and others to protect the Federal investment in SNAP. We work together to make 
sure benefits are used as intended — for eligible food items. The biggest threat to this 
aspect of integrity is trafficking — the illegal sale or purchase of SNAP benefits for 
cash. FNS has focused resources at the doorstep of fraud and modernized our efforts 
using data analytics to root out and fight new tactics used by those who want to 
commit fraud. Retailers found trafficking are taken out of the program — perma- 
nently; other violations can result in monetary fines or temporary disqualification. 

Our state agency partners are responsible for investigating participant fraud and 
punishing those found to be trafficking. Punishments can include permanent dis- 
qualification and even prosecution. According to the latest data available, in FY 
2015, states conducted approximately 723,000 investigations resulting in over 
46,500 disqualifications for recipient fraud and collected almost $86 million in fraud 
claims from households. The statute authorizes state agencies to retain 35 percent 
of the amount they collect on fraud claims. Currently, most of these claims are for 
fraud regarding efforts to collect benefits for which an individual or household is not 
eligible; however, we would like to see states focus more on the trafficking side as 
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well and have developed predictive analytic models that states can use and are re- 
quiring stepped up reporting on anti-fraud activities to encourage more activity in 
this area. 

As vital as the program is to so many, and as well as it operates, we can all agree 
that it can do even better, and it is up to all of us, the Federal Government, the 
states, and the local providers to work together to improve it by holding ourselves 
accountable. FNS is committed to continually improving the integrity of SNAP. FNS 
has long recognized that SNAP cannot succeed without strong public confidence, so 
good stewardship of tax dollars is one of our most important objectives. That is why 
we continually strive to improve program oversight and to identify, penalize, and 
exclude those who seek to defraud the program. This is critical to preserving bene- 
fits for the vast majority of participants who play by the rules and need help to en- 
sure their families have access to adequate and nutritious food. 

With that background on our program, let me now talk about what we have ac- 
complished. FNS has succeeded in reducing trafficking from about four percent to 
1.3 percent over the last 20 years. While the trafficking rate is low, and 98.7 percent 
of the benefits are used properly, we continue to focus on this vital area because, 
when almost $70 billion (in FY 2015) in taxpayer supported benefits are involved, 
continuous attention, energy and diligence is required. The following list describes 
actions taken by FNS to improve integrity related to retailer trafficking. 

• We have restructured our retailer management functions into a single cohesive, 
centralized business structure that allows us to better target resources to par- 
ticular high-risk areas; 

• We have used data analytics to examine EBT transactions at stores as well as 
other retailer information, to focus on the stores most likely to traffic; 

• We have upgraded our Anti-fraud Locator Using Electronic Benefit Transfer Re- 
tailer Transactions (ALERT) system to stay in step with state of the art tech- 
nology to better detect suspicious SNAP redemption activity across the country; 

• ENS implemented policies that combat abuse and the misuse of benefits and 
imposes stronger penalties and sanctions against retailers who violate program 
rules; and 

• We have provided resources to retailers and the public about ways to fight 
fraud and how to report abuses to help stop trafficking. 

I am happy to report that our efforts, particularly those aimed at removing or pre- 
venting fraudulent retailers or those with other business integrity issues from par- 
ticipating in the Program, are working. In EY 2015, we issued sanctions against 
nearly 2,700 retailers who committed violations, reflecting an overall increase of 21 
percent as compared to FY 2014. 

More than 1,900 stores were permanently disqualified, let me say again, perma- 
nently disqualified for life, one of the toughest sanctions in the Federal Government, 
for trafficking or falsifying an application, and over 700 stores were sanctioned for 
other violations such as the sale of ineligible items using SNAP. Our strengthened 
vetting policies and procedures have increased our ability to prevent the authoriza- 
tion of firms that attempt to circumvent SNAP’s business integrity rules. In 2015, 
there was a 254 percent increase in stores denied SNAP participation because of 
problems with business integrity of store ownership as compared to 2010. 

Nevertheless, we continue to focus on improvement, particularly in the area of re- 
cipient trafficking. The Government Accountability Office (GAO) released a report 
a couple of years ago titled “Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program: Enhanced 
Detection Tools and Reporting Could Improve Efforts to Combat Recipient Eraud.” 
As noted in their report, ENS was already working to improve tools and technical 
assistance to states in this area; however, GAO also noted more could be done and 
recommended that FNS reassess current detection tools, reassess current financial 
incentives and issue guidance to assist states further in their efforts to detect fraud 
and report on their efforts. FNS agreed. Indeed, we had already begun the process. 
FNS issued almost $15 million in grants to states to improve detection, investiga- 
tion and prosecution of recipient trafficking. These projects focused on the use of 
technology and data analytics to improve and better track outcomes. 

• We contracted with one of the nation’s premier data analytics consulting firms 
to improve business processes in this area and use cutting edge technology to 
build a model using predictive analytics to help states more effectively identify 
SNAP recipient trafficking. The models use a variety of eligibility and trans- 
action data, including card replacement data. 
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• FNS has completed studies in seven SNAP state agencies: New York (Onondaga 
County), Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Wisconsin (Milwaukee County), Cali- 
fornia (Sacramento County), and Texas. 

• The preliminary results demonstrated success so this year we added four addi- 
tional states Arizona, District of Columbia, Utah, and Washington to share this 
proven data analytics model. 

Predictive data analytics, when paired with relevant information such as retailer 
disqualifications and excessive requests for card replacements, can be most effective 
in targeting the most likely trafficking participants. Let me highlight a couple of ex- 
amples of how working with states, FNS has helped to reduce trafficking. Texas, 
my home state, is a state with strong controls to prevent and investigate recipient 
fraud — the state operates an in-house data analytics program to identify and root 
out potential recipient trafficking. They also have strong business processes around 
their anti-fraud activities and have had significant success in this area. The State 
of South Carolina is also performing strongly, with over 83 percent of its investiga- 
tions of potential trafficking now converted into successful disqualifications. This 
represents an increase of 22 percentage points from the state’s investigation success 
rate prior to using FNS’s model. Between March 2015, when FNS implemented the 
model, and December 2015, South Carolina disqualified 185 recipients for traf- 
ficking, representing a cost avoidance of just over $1 million. While these are exam- 
ples of strong state efforts in the recipient trafficking arena, there is still much more 
than can be done. 

We are revising our state reporting form to provide FNS with more thorough and 
complete information on state anti-fraud activities and results. With this change, we 
will soon be in a better position to have more accurate information on what states 
are doing to combat trafficking and other forms of fraud, and be able to better ana- 
lyze trends and returns on investment in state anti-fraud activities. 

FNS has also focused on enhancing tools to help combat recipient trafficking. In 
2015, FNS conducted a pilot in Washington State to test innovative strategies for 
investigating and preventing trafficking attempts of SNAP benefits through social 
media websites. We are using lessons learned from these pilots to update our guid- 
ance to states for effectively combating such attempts, which we expect to release 
later this year. 

We are also enhancing our work with our state partners on combating recipient 
fraud. USDA continues to establish State Law Enforcement Bureau (SLEB) agree- 
ments with states, harnessing their additional law enforcement resources. The 2014 
Farm Bill strengthened our ability to use these relationships to maintain focus on 
and expand recipient investigations in states as well. USDA continues to refer cli- 
ents with suspicious transaction patterns at disqualified retailers to states for fur- 
ther investigation and encourages states to use that information to investigate and 
take action against clients believed to have trafficked. 

There have been recent discussions on allowing states to do more in the retailer 
trafficking arena, including the possibility of states taking over all retailer inves- 
tigative and prosecution activities. We are always willing to avail ourselves of state 
assistance with retailer fraud in a coordinated manner and do so through SLEB 
agreements. However, consistent with provisions of the 2014 Farm Bill, we expect 
states to focus on the recipient trafficking side before engaging in a significant way 
with retailers. As such, USDA encourages states to take advantage of tools USDA 
has made available that can assist in the detection, investigation and prosecution 
of recipient fraud. We will continue to improve the tools available to states, provide 
technical assistance on how to use these tools, and share promising practices. States 
must pay close attention to recipients who request multiple EBT replacement cards. 
Though there may be a perfectly reasonable explanation, this is an indicator of 
fraud in certain circumstances. In fact, our data analytics project found that exces- 
sive card replacement requests is one of the leading indicators of potential traf- 
ficking. By SNAP regulation, states have the option to call clients into the local of- 
fice after the fourth request for a replacement card before issuing a new one; yet, 
to date, very few states have taken that option. States need to recognize the pre- 
dictive value of these data and take full advantage of a proven successful option 
that is available to them. 

Another key component to effective state strategies for combating fraud is client 
education. FNS recently released an education package to help state agencies com- 
municate the rules and the responsibilities involved with the program to partici- 
pating recipients. Education such as this encourages voluntary compliance and pre- 
vents SNAP trafficking up front. In this area, as with others, states vary in their 
focus and level of effort. There is room for states to do more education about SNAP 
rules with participating households. 
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Other Integrity Efforts 

While cases of duplicate participation {i.e., households simultaneously certified for 
benefits in two states) are low, it is another issue that USDA takes very seriously. 
USDA supported a pilot project in conjunction with OMB’s Partnership for Program 
Integrity and Innovation and a five state consortium to develop the National Accu- 
racy Clearinghouse (NAC). The NAC established a database pilot to test a shared 
data clearinghouse that allows the pilot states to check in real, or near-real, time 
whether a SNAP applicant is already receiving SNAP benehts in another pilot state. 
The hnal report indicates that the NAC reduced duplicate participation in ah five 
pilot states, though effectiveness varied by the level of automation each state was 
able to implement. Although duplicate participation is already low, states saw sig- 
nihcant reductions in duplicate participation from pre-pilot levels. FNS has urged 
states for a number of years to consider data-matching agreements with border 
states that have mobile populations and the pilot reinforces this type of data shar- 
ing. Massachusetts and New York are examples of states that are already doing this 
type of match via a low tech data batching approach. Other states could do the 
same. 

USDA and states have worked together for many years to reduce payment errors 
in SNAP — indeed, improper payments in SNAP are among the lowest in the Federal 
Government. Improper pa 3 mients are different from fraud — the vast majority of im- 
proper payments, including both over-payments and under-payments, are the result 
of mistakes on the part of states administering the program and households apply- 
ing for or participating in the program. 

Our efforts to improve SNAP program integrity while ensuring access to benefits 
for people in need of food assistance rely on a strong partnership between FNS and 
our State Agency partners. We have worked together to strengthen the ability of 
states to correctly determine eligibility and beneht amounts through policy sim- 
plihcation, improved use of technology, and business process reengineering. 

The primary way we work with states to identify and reduce pa 3 mient errors is 
through the SNAP Quality Control (QC) system. QC is the process by which states 
review a sample of SNAP cases and determine the states’ rates of improper pay- 
ments — both over- and under-pa 3 mients — on an annual basis. These rates are then 
aggregated into the national error rate for SNAP and used to determine state bo- 
nuses and liabilities for payment accuracy. FNS also reviews a sample of the state 
hies to provide oversight of states’ QC processes. 

To be clear, when we are talking about error rates, we are talking about meas- 
uring proper administration of the program, including whether the program’s ad- 
ministrative processes correctly determine eligibility and compute benehts for those 
households found eligible. Most errors stem from unintentional mistakes on the part 
of the state agency or the household, not fraud. The majority of the errors (62 per- 
cent) are State Agency errors, while 38 percent are client errors. If an improper pay- 
ment is determined to be an intentional program violation on the part of the client, 
they are disqualihed from the program and must pay the funds back to the govern- 
ment. 

In FY 2015, USDA began a process to assess and implement a thorough review 
of the SNAP QC system in ah 53 states to ensure state administration of SNAP was 
in line with Federal rules and regulations. We have completed reviews of 33 state 
agencies and will complete all reviews by December 2016, at which time USDA will 
release an updated SNAP error rate for FY 2015. In states where problems with 
the QC system are found, USDA requires states to take immediate corrective action 
and USDA will provide close oversight to ensure these actions are taken. 

The ongoing review is part of an effort to ensure state compliance with Federal 
rules and regulations related to the reporting of improper payments and to ensure 
accountability to the taxpayers who support this important nutrition program. The 
ongoing reviews look at both intentional and unintentional state non-compliance in 
the QC process, such as states misinterpreting FNS QC requirements or providing 
inadequate oversight of the state QC review process or a lack of cooperation with 
FNS QC monitoring efforts. Let me be clear, the quality control issues we have 
found in some states reflect actions by states, not by low-income households partici- 
pating in SNAP. 

We take our oversight responsibility seriously and, while the reviews continue, 
USDA is working internally and with states to ensure all processes are fully up to 
date and consistent with Federal guidelines as well as recommendations from the 
USDA Office of Inspector General audit published September 30, 2015, which raised 
a number of issues with state administration of the quality control system. I am 
pleased to report that we now have reached agreement on all 19 audit recommenda- 
tions from the GIG report. 
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USDA has a responsibility in the QC process and FNS will implement additional 
activities within the next 90 days to both improve state QC operations and to ensure 
that FNS’s oversight of QC systems is robust. This includes establishing a new na- 
tional QC training curriculum which we will use to train QC staff over the next 6 
months, revising FNS’ QC policy guidance to clarify rules and procedures, and de- 
veloping a new QC integrity management evaluation guide that FNS oversight staff 
will use to regularly re-assess state operations. USDA will also strengthen the cur- 
rent training of Federal QC reviewers through development of a policy-focused cur- 
riculum that will be completed by the end of the fiscal year. 

Conclusion 

Proper stewardship of Federal funds is intrinsically linked to constant and vigi- 
lant attention to program integrity and proper implementation of our role in over- 
sight and monitoring of state program operations. And although the vast majority 
of those involved with SNAP, recipients as well as retailers, are honest and abide 
by the rules, we cannot accept or tolerate any fraud or abuse. The nation entrusts 
us — USDA and our partner states — to administer SNAP, a program funded by the 
American taxpayer with accountability and integrity. Americans expect and deserve 
a government that ensures their tax dollars are managed efficiently and with integ- 
rity. To sustain public confidence in these programs, we must meet this expectation. 

FNS will continue to pay close attention to these issues and to act to reduce fraud 
and improper pa 3 Tnents. We will continue to work with states, to ensure they take 
the actions necessary to protect the integrity of this critical program. We are step- 
ping up our Federal efforts to combat retailer fraud and to ensure that state proce- 
dures are in line with all Federal requirements. I speak for all of my colleagues at 
FNS when I say that ensuring that SNAP meets the highest standards of integrity 
is a top priority and central to our efforts to ensure that those who need help afford- 
ing food get the help they need. I appreciate the Committee’s interest in promoting 
and improving SNAP integrity, and I look forward to working with this Committee 
and Congress to keep public confidence in this vital program. I would be happy to 
answer any questions you may have at this time. 

The Chairman. Ms. Brown, 5 minutes. 

STATEMENT OF KAY E. BROWN, DIRECTOR, EDUCATION, 

WORKFORCE, AND INCOME SECURITY, U.S. GOVERNMENT 

ACCOUNTABILITY OFFICE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Ms. Brown. Chairman Conaway, Ranking Member Peterson, and 
Members of the Committee, I am pleased to be here today to dis- 
cuss our work on error rates and fraud in SNAP. My remarks are 
based on our recently completed work on program policies that can 
affect the error rate, and our 2014 report on fraud by SNAP recipi- 
ents. 

First, on how SNAP policies can affect program error rates. Since 
1977, USDA’s quality control system has provided an estimate of 
SNAP benefits that were paid either in the wrong amounts, or to 
persons not eligible to receive them. This error rate also serves as 
the program’s improper payment rate, which is reported to 0MB 
annually. In recent years, this SNAP error rate has been on a 
mostly downward trend, and has reached all-time lows. However, 
0MB still considers SNAP a high error program. Because it is so 
large, even a 3.7 percent error rate in 2014 resulted in $2.6 billion 
in improper payments. 

These improper payments can be caused by either the applicant 
or the caseworker. Many factors must be considered when deter- 
mining eligibility, creating multiple opportunities for error. And the 
most common source of error is determining the applicant’s income. 
We found that when states adopted options or waivers that sim- 
plified program requirements, such as when to report income 
changes, these actions likely contributed to a decline in payment 
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errors. Most, but not all, of the options and waivers we reviewed 
had this likely effect. 

On the other hand, a few program changes likely led to an in- 
crease in the error rate; notably the threshold tolerance level 
changed from $50 to $37 in 2014. This is the dollar amount below 
which errors are not included in the error rate calculation. What 
this means is that when the threshold was $50, a monthly benefit 
error of $40 would not have been counted in the error rate calcula- 
tion, but when the threshold was changed to $37, that same $40 
error would have been counted in the calculation because it exceed- 
ed the threshold. USDA reported that this threshold change in- 
creased the error rate for 2014. 

In our review, we also compared the methodology for calculating 
the SNAP error rate with that of three other programs for low-in- 
come families; SSI, Medicaid, and EITC. We found some similar- 
ities and some differences in how reviews of cases were conducted, 
and which cases were factored into the error rate calculation. And, 
for example again, SNAP was the only program that had an error 
tolerance threshold. 

I should mention that we just recently learned that USDA would 
not be releasing its 2015 error rate on time, and is in the process 
of reviewing all state quality control systems, stemming from a re- 
view by USDA’s Office of the Inspector General. This raises some 
concerns about the integrity of how the quality control process is 
implemented, and we look forward to learning more about the re- 
sults of the state reviews and the effect on the national error rate. 

Turning now to recipient fraud. This can occur when applicants 
provide false or misleading information to obtain benefits, or when 
recipients misuse benefits by exchanging them for cash or nonfood 
goods or services, known as trafficking. We studied the efforts of 
11 selected states to address recipient fraud, and found that most 
of the states had difficulties conducting fraud investigations, par- 
ticularly in light of the growth in the number of participants at 
that time. Also, the resources states dedicated to their investigative 
units varied widely. We recommended that USDA reassess its fi- 
nancial incentives for state anti-fraud efforts. 

We also found that the tools USDA recommended states use to 
detect online trafficking were of limited use. USDA’s guidance on 
recipients who requested multiple EBT cards did not necessarily 
help states detect whether this involved fraud, and states were not 
submitting reliable data on their anti-fraud activities due to un- 
clear reporting guidance. We made recommendations in each of 
these areas and USDA is taking steps to address them, but has yet 
to finalize action on any of them. 

In conclusion, SNAP provides important benefits to millions. 
Given the significant size of the program and the reality of con- 
strained public resources, it is vital that USDA make every effort 
to make sure SNAP benefits are paid accurately, and the funds are 
used for their intended purpose. 

This concludes my statement. I am happy to answer any ques- 
tions you have. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Brown follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Kay E. Brown, Director, Education, Workforce, and 
Income Security, U.S. Government Accountability Office, Washington, D.C. 

Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program — Policy Changes and Calcula- 
tion Methods Likely Affect Improper Payment Rates, and USDA Is Tak- 
ing Steps to Help Address Recipient Fraud 

GAO Highlights 

Why GAO Did This Study 

In Fiscal Year 2015, SNAP, the nation’s largest nutrition assistance program, pro- 
vided about 46 million low-income people with $70 billion in benefits. USDA and 
the states partner to operate the program and address issues that affect program 
integrity, including improper payments and fraud. 

This testimony summarizes GAO’s recently completed work on SNAP improper 
payment rates and GAO’s 2014 report on recipient fraud. It addresses: (1) the effects 
of SNAP policies on the rates; (2) how the SNAP improper payment rate calculation 
methodology compares to those of other Federal programs for low-income individ- 
uals; and (3) GAO’s 2014 findings on efforts to combat SNAP recipient fraud. GAO 
reviewed relevant Federal laws, regulations, guidance, documents, and program 
data; interviewed relevant Federal officials; and gathered information from states. 
For the 2014 report, GAO also interviewed officials from 11 states that served about 
Vs of all SNAP recipient households, though GAO’s results are not generalizable to 
all states. This testimony also includes USDA’s actions to date on GAO’s 2014 rec- 
ommendations. 

What GAO Recommends 

In 2014, GAO recommended that USDA take several steps to improve state finan- 
cial incentives, fraud detection tools, and reporting methods. USDA agreed with 
these recommendations and has taken some steps to address them. GAO is not mak- 
ing new recommendations at this time. 

View GAO-16-708T (http:llwww.gao.gov/productslGAO-16-708T). For more in- 
formation, contact Kay E. Brown at (202) 512-7215 or brownke@gao.gov . 

What GAO Found 

Over the last 10 years, the U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) has reported 
that improper payment rates for the Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program 
(SNAP) have ranged from an estimated 5.8 percent to 3.2 percent of all payments, 
likely reflecting, in part, certain policy changes and calculation methods. Many fac- 
tors affect low-income households’ eligibility for SNAP and the amount of benefits 
they receive, creating multiple opportunities for errors in the eligibility determina- 
tion process conducted by states. However, GAO found that certain state or Federal 
program changes can affect the likelihood of these errors. For example, when states 
adopted available policy flexibilities that simplified or lessened participant reporting 
requirements, these changes reduced the opportunity for error and led to a decline 
in the improper payment rate, according to a USDA study. Conversely, other 
changes may have led to an increase in the improper payment rate. USDA cited the 
change from only counting errors over $50 in the rate to counting all errors over 
$37 as a key factor in an increase in the rate in Fiscal Year 2014. 

SNAP’s improper payment rate calculation methodology is generally similar to 
that used by other large Federal programs for low-income individuals, including 
Medicaid, the Earned Income Tax Credit, and Supplemental Security Income (SSI), 
though some differences may affect the resulting program improper payment rates. 
To generate improper pa3Tnent rates, all four programs draw representative samples 
of their recipients and report their improper payment rates at high levels of preci- 
sion. Yet, some methodological differences among the programs likely affect the re- 
sulting rates. For example, when there is insufficient information to review eligi- 
bility and benefit determination for a selected case under review, Medicaid counts 
the full benefit amount as an error, SNAP makes an adjustment in the improper 
payment rate calculation but does not include the full benefit amount as an error, 
and SSI removes such cases entirely from the sample. 

Fraud is also a key indicator of program integrity, and in 2014, GAO found that 
selected states employed a range of tools to detect potential SNAP recipient fraud, 
though they faced some challenges. Recipient fraud can occur when applicants make 
false or misleading statements to obtain benefits or when recipients misuse benefits 
by exchanging them for cash or non-food goods or services. All 11 selected states 
that GAO reviewed matched information provided by SNAP applicants and recipi- 
ents against various data sources to check for accuracy, but efforts varied widely 
among these states. Some states suggested changing the financial incentive struc- 
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ture to promote fraud investigations. Some states also reported limitations of 
USDA’s required approach to monitoring benefit card replacements, and GAO devel- 
oped a more targeted approach by combining data sources to identify households po- 
tentially engaged in trafficking. In addition, although USDA had increased its over- 
sight of state anti-fraud activities since Fiscal Year 2011, GAO found that USDA 
did not have consistent and reliable data on states’ activities because its reporting 
guidance lacked specificity. This limited USDA’s ability to monitor states and find 
more effective ways to combat recipient fraud. 

Chairman Conaway, Ranking Member Peterson, and Members of the Committee: 

Thank you for the opportunity to discuss our work on improper payments and 
fraud in the U.S. Department of Agriculture’s (USDA) Supplemental Nutrition As- 
sistance Program (SNAP), previously known as the Food Stamp Program. During 
Fiscal Year 2015, SNAP provided food and nutrition assistance to almost 46 million 
individuals for a total of approximately $70 billion in benefits for the year. SNAP 
benefits are provided to low-income households; state agencies administer the pro- 
gram to assess applicants’ eligibility and determine benefit amounts. Because many 
factors affect eligibility and benefit determination, there are multiple opportunities 
for errors to occur in this process that may result in improper pa 3 unents. Improper 
payments are payments to individuals that were made in an incorrect amount or 
should not have been made at all, including both overpayments and underpayments. 
Improper payments may be caused by caseworker or participant errors. 'The Office 
of Management and Budget (0MB) has designated SNAP as a high-error program 
due to the estimated dollar amount in improper payments. Specifically, for SNAP 
payments made in Fiscal Year 2014, USDA reported in its Fiscal Year 2015 agency 
financial report that $2.6 billion, or 3.66 percent of all payments were improper.^ 
Other large Federal programs for low-income individuals, such as the Earned In- 
come Tax Credit (EITC), Medicaid, and Supplemental Security Income (SSI), cur- 
rently report improper payment rates greater than SNAP’s rate. 

In addition, while some SNAP participants make unintentional errors that result 
in improper payments, others make intentional errors or misuse their benefits, prac- 
tices which are considered fraud. USDA’s Food and Nutrition Service (FNS), in part- 
nership with state agencies, is tasked with establishing the proper agency controls 
that help ensure SNAP program funds are used for their intended purpose. How- 
ever, FNS program officials have had long-standing concerns that some recipients 
can falsify information to receive benefits, or misuse their benefits to solicit or ob- 
tain non-food goods, services, and cash — a practice known as trafficking. 

SNAP fraud is also committed by retailers approved to accept SNAP benefits who 
engage in trafficking. State agencies are directly responsible for detecting, inves- 
tigating, and prosecuting recipient fraud, and FNS is responsible for pursuing re- 
tailer fraud. SNAP fraud committed by recipients and retailers undermines the in- 
tegrity of the program and the public’s confidence in the program. 

My testimony today summarizes the results of our recently completed work on 
SNAP improper payment rates and our 2014 report on recipient fraud. Specifically, 
I will discuss: (1) the effects of SNAP policies on the improper pa 3 Tnent rates; (2) 
how the SNAP improper payment rate calculation methodology compares to those 
of other Federal programs for low-income individuals; and (3) our 2014 findings on 
efforts to combat SNAP recipient fraud. 

For our recently completed work on SNAP improper pa 3 Tnent rates, we reviewed 
relevant Federal laws and regulations, as well as USDA policy memos that provided 
SNAP policy guidance to states.^ We also reviewed state SNAP waivers approved 
by USDA and state policy options.^ To assess change over time, we analyzed states’ 
adoption of certain options since 2003 that have the potential to affect a large por- 
tion of the eligible population.'^ To assess the expected effect of policy changes on 


^USDA, Agency Financial Report: Creating a USDA for the 21st Century, Fiscal Year 2015. 

2 We reviewed SNAP policy guidance issued to states from Fiscal Year 2006 through Fiscal 
Year 2015. 

2 State policy options are flexibilities set forth in Federal law or regulation that permit states 
to use alternative procedures when administering their SNAP program. We reviewed USDA’s 
SNAP Certification Policy Waiver Database (updated as of March 2016) and state options identi- 
fied in USDA’s SNAP State Options Report for September 2013 (a state options report with in- 
formation as of October 2015 was subsequently released, after we had completed our review). 
See Appendix I for more information on state flexibilities. 

'^To assess change over time, we also analyzed states’ adoption of certain options from May 
2003 to September 2013, that have the potential to affect a large portion of the eligible popu- 
lation, for example, by affecting reporting requirements or income eligibility guidelines. Such op- 

Continued 
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the SNAP improper payment rate, we reviewed prior GAO work, and FNS and 
USDA Office of Inspector General (OIG) documents, that describe the characteristics 
of policies that may affect the improper payment rate.® 

We analyzed which Federal and state policy changes had these characteristics, 
and then we assessed the likely cumulative expected directional effect of each policy 
on the improper payment rate. To obtain information on states’ opinions regarding 
SNAP changes and other factors that may have affected SNAP improper payment 
rates, we administered a questionnaire by e-mail to state SNAP directors of all 50 
states and the District of Columbia from February through May 2016. Where nec- 
essary, we followed up with states to clarify their responses and obtained a 100 per- 
cent response rate. While we did not validate specific information administrators re- 
ported through our survey, we reviewed their responses and conducted follow-up, as 
necessary, to determine that their responses were complete, reasonable, and suffi- 
ciently reliable for the purposes of this statement.® To compare SNAP’s improper 
rate calculation methodology to other means-tested programs, we selected three Fed- 
eral programs for low-income individuals: EITC, Medicaid,'^ and SSI. These pro- 
grams, together with SNAP, comprise almost % of Federal low-income obligations, 
and together encompass both state and federally administered programs. Like 
SNAP, these programs are also included in the Federal Government’s Payment Ac- 
curacy website’s high improper payment programs list.® For each of the programs, 
we reviewed the relevant agency financial reports, program data, and program docu- 
ments, as well as relevant OIG reports and GAO reports, and we interviewed pro- 
gram officials involved with improper payment rate calculation. 

For our 2014 report, we focused on Federal and state efforts to combat SNAP re- 
cipient fraud for Fiscal Years 2009 to 2014.® We reviewed relevant Federal laws, 
regulations, program guidance and reports, and we interviewed FNS officials in 
headquarters and all seven regional offices. We also interviewed knowledgeable 
state and local officials about their recipient anti-fraud work and obtained related 
documentation in 11 states. i® Further, we took steps to assess the use of monthly 
benefit data and website monitoring tools to detect potential SNAP fraud. More de- 
tailed information about our objectives, scope, and methodology can be found in our 
issued report. This testimony also includes updates on the status of our rec- 
ommendations from the 2014 report, as of June 2016, which were obtained by con- 
tacting agency officials and reviewing relevant documents. We shared a draft of 
this statement with the relevant agencies and incorporated technical comments as 
appropriate. 

The work upon which this statement is based was in accordance with generally 
accepted government auditing standards. Those standards require that we plan and 


tions include simplified reporting, broad-based categorical eligibility, and the simplified standard 
utility allowance. 

®We also reviewed our prior work and USDA reports issued since 2004 that analyzed the ef- 
fect of certain state flexibilities on improper payment rates. 

®Also, as part of our survey development, we pre-tested the questionnaire with four states 
and had internal and external experts review it, and incorporated comments as appropriate. 

The Department of Health and Human Services fHHS) measures and reports Medicaid im- 
proper payments in three component areas: fee-for-service claims, managed care, and eligibility. 
For the purposes of this report, we reviewed the eligibility component’s improper payment rate 
methodology. HHS’s Centers for Medicare and Medicaid Services (CMS) recently proposed 
changes to the calculation of Medicaid improper payments rates. Medicaid ! CHIP Program; Med- 
icaid Program and Children’s Health Insurance Program ( CHIP); Changes to the Medicaid Eligi- 
bility Quality Control and Payment Error Rate Measurement Programs in Response to the Af- 
fordable Care Act., 81 Fed. Reg. 40596 (proposed June 22, 2016). These proposed changes were 
outside the scope of our review. 

®We have also included these programs in our prior work that identifies high improper pay- 
ment programs. See, GAO, Fiscal Outlook: Addressing Improper Payments and the Tax Gap 
Would Improve the Government’s Fiscal Position, GA016— 92T, (Washington, D.C.: October 1, 
2015). 

®See GAO, Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program: Enhanced Detection Tools and Re- 
porting Could Improve Efforts to Combat Recipient Fraud, GAO-14-641 {http: 1 1 wivw.gao.gov I 
products ! GAO-14-641) (Washington, D.C.: August 21, 2014). 

i®The 11 states in our review were: Florida, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Nebraska, New 
Jersey, North Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, and Wyoming. The states served about Vs of 
all SNAP recipient households, though our results are not generalizahle to all states. We chose 
these states to achieve variation in geographic location, and a mix of high, medium and low 
SNAP improper payment rates, percent of the total number of SNAP households nationwide, 
and proportion of recipients whom state officials reported as disqualified from the program due 
to non-compliance. 

i^See GAO, Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program: Enhanced Detection Tools and Re- 
porting to Combat Recipient Fraud Are in Development, GAO-16-7 19T {http: ! lwww.gao.gov ! 
products ! GAO- 16-7 19) (Washington, D.C.: June 9, 2016.) 
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perform the audit to obtain sufficient, appropriate evidence to provide a reasonable 
basis for our findings and conclusions based on our audit objectives. We believe that 
the evidence obtained provides a reasonable basis for our findings and conclusions 
based on our audit objectives. 

Background 

SNAP, formerly known as the Federal Food Stamp Program, is intended to help 
low-income individuals and families obtain a better diet by supplementing their in- 
come with benefits to purchase food. The Federal Government pays the full cost of 
SNAP benefits and shares the costs of administering the program with the states. 
FNS is responsible for promulgating program regulations, ensuring that state offi- 
cials administer the program in compliance with program rules, and authorizing 
and monitoring retailers who accept SNAP benefits in exchange for food. The states 
administer the program by determining whether households meet the program’s eli- 
gibility requirements, calculating the amount of their monthly benefits, and issuing 
benefits on Electronic Benefit Transfer (EBT) cards, as well as investigating possible 
program violations by benefit recipients. 

Determination of Eligibility and Benefits 

A household’s eligibility for participation in SNAP is determined based on basic, 
non-financial, program requirements and the income and resources of its members. 
Non-financial program requirements include such things as residency and citizen- 
ship status. To determine financial eligibility, the caseworker first calculates the 
household’s gross income, which generally cannot exceed 130 percent of the Federal 
poverty guidelines (100 percent of the poverty guidelines in certain circumstances). 
Then the caseworker determines the household’s net income, which generally cannot 
exceed 100 percent of the poverty guidelines. Net income is determined by deducting 
certain expenses from gross income, such as dependent care costs, medical expenses, 
utilities costs, and shelter expenses. Information on the household’s resources (such 
as bank accounts and certain vehicles) may also be collected to assess whether these 
exceed defined limits. The net monthly income amount is then used in determining 
the household’s benefit amount, subject to maximum benefit limits. After eligi- 
bility is established, households are certified to receive benefits for periods ranging 
from 1 to 24 months depending upon household circumstances. Once the certifi- 
cation period ends, there is a recertification process whereby households reapply for 
benefits, at which time eligibility and benefit levels are redetermined. 

State Options and Waivers 

While many of the rules governing SNAP are set at the Federal level and apply 
uniformly in all states, states are also allowed flexibility in establishing some state- 
specific policy modifications through the use of options and waivers. SNAP’s statutes 
and regulations provide state agencies with various policy options. In contrast, waiv- 
ers require states to obtain FNS’s permission before they are implemented. Accord- 
ing to USDA, states adopt these flexibilities to better target benefits to those most 
in need, streamline program administration and operations, and coordinate SNAP 
with other programs. For example, one state option pertaining to reporting require- 
ments, called simplified reporting, only requires households to report changes when 
their income rises above a certain level. In contrast, households for which this op- 
tion does not apply are required to report changes more frequently. Another state 
option, broad-based categorical eligibility (BBCE), allows states to make households 
that receive non-cash services funded by Temporary Assistance for Needy Families 
(TANF), such as a toll-free number to obtain program information or an informa- 
tional brochure, automatically eligible for SNAP.^'^ Through this option, the TANF 
non-cash service income and asset requirements become those relevant for SNAP, 
which we previously reported, resulted in some states effectively removing or in- 


12 For purposes of SNAP, states include the 50 states, the District of Columbia, Guam, the 
U.S. Virgin Islands, and reservations of Indian Tribes who meet the requirements for partici- 
pating as a state agency. 

13 FNS sets the SNAP maximum monthly benefit by household size. The maximum monthly 
benefit in Fiscal Year 2016 for a household of three is $511 for the 48 contiguous states and 
the District of Columbia. Guam, the U.S. Virgin Islands, Alaska and Hawaii have higher max- 
imum monthly benefit levels. 

14 The TANF block grant, which is administered by HHS, provides Federal funding to states, 
which they are required to supplement with their own funds, to provide cash assistance and 
a variety of other benefits and services to meet the needs of low-income families with children. 
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creasing SNAP asset limits, raising the SNAP gross income limit, and removing the 
SNAP net income limits® 

SNAP Improper Payment Rates 

According to USDA, for the most recent 10 years for which there are SNAP im- 
proper payment rate estimates available (for benefits paid in Fiscal Years 2005- 
2014), the national SNAP improper payment rate, combining both overpayments 
and underpayments, has declined or stayed the same in all but Fiscal Year 2014, 
as shown in Figure 1. For benefits paid in Fiscal Year 2014 — the most recent year 
for which data are available — the rate increased to 3.66 percent from a low of 3.20 
percent in Fiscal Year 2013. State-specific improper payment rates varied among 
states; for example, in Fiscal Year 2014, states’ improper payment rates ranged 
from 0.42 percent to 7.61 percent. 

Figure 1: SNAP U.S. Estimated Improper Payment Rate for Benefits Paid 
in Fiscal Years 2005-2014 

Percentage of Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP) Benefits 



2005 2006 2007 2008 2009 2010 2011 2012 2013 2014 

Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) data.lGAO-16-708T. 

Note: Improper payment rate estimates shown in this figure for Fiscal 
Years 2007-2014 have a margin of error no greater than plus or minus 0.33 
percentage points at the 95 percent level of confidence. Confidence level and 
margin of error information were not available from USDA’s Performance 
and Accountability Reports for Fiscal Years 2005 and 2006. 

For purposes of government- wide reporting, such as at the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s Payment Accuracy website, SNAP’s improper pa 3 Tnent rates may 
be reflected as the fiscal year in which they are reported in the USDA agen- 
cy financial report, not the year in which benefits were paid. 

According to USDA, SNAP improper payments are caused by variances in any of 
the key factors involved in determining SNAP eligibility and benefit amounts, and 
household income was the most common primary cause of dollar errors; accounting 
for more than half of the variances for improper payments in Fiscal Year 2013.^® 
A variance occurs when a quality control reviewer finds the incorrect application of 
policy, the basis of issuance is incorrect, or there is a difference between the infor- 
mation that was used and the information that should have been used to determine 


GAO, Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program: Improved Oversight of State Eligibility 
Expansions Needed, GAO-12— 670 (http:llwww.gao.gov/productslGAO-12-670} (Washington, 
D.C.: July 26, 2012). 

Fiscal year 2013 is the latest year for which this information is available. Income variances 
accounted for 57 percent of improper payment cases, while deduction variances accounted for 
27 percent, non-financial variances for 14 percent, and income and other variances each at one 
percent. 
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a household’s monthly SNAP benefit amount. Cases may have multiple variances 
that result in benefit errors. Further, SNAP errors result from administrative as 
well as recipient errors. In Fiscal Year 2013, USDA reported that 62.44 percent of 
errors were because of administrative errors by the state agencies, and 37.27 per- 
cent of errors were because of recipient errors. Some of the errors may be attrib- 
utable to recipient fraud; however, the magnitude of such program abuse is un- 
known. 

Quality Control System 

In response to a requirement in Federal law, FNS developed its original quality 
control process for SNAP in 1977 to track and measure errors in both eligibility and 
benefit determinations for the program. According to FNS officials, each month, a 
state’s SNAP quality control staff selects for review a representative sample of 
households that received SNAP benefits. The quality control staff review each 
sample case, both by reviewing the recipient household’s file and contacting the re- 
cipient, to verify whether the recipient’s eligibility and benefit amount were deter- 
mined correctly. If the reviewer finds that someone was incorrectly deemed eligible, 
the entire amount of the benefit is counted as an error. If the reviewer finds that 
the benefit amount provided to the recipient differs from the correct benefit amount 
by more than a specified dollar amount, $37 in Fiscal Year 2014, the difference be- 
tween the amount disbursed and the correct amount is counted as an error. Cases 
that are identified as “not subject to review” or that the reviewer cannot complete, 
such as those for which the reviewer is unable to establish contact with the recipi- 
ent or verify income information, are removed from the sample. The statewide sam- 
ple is designed to produce a valid statewide improper payment rate, which is the 
sum of the overpayments and underpayments divided by the value of all pay- 
ments. Some of these erroneous payments may be due to fraud, but others may 
be due to unintentional caseworker or participant error. 

FNS regional offices are to approve the states’ sampling plans, validate the states’ 
samples, and review a subsample of the states’ reviews to ensure accuracy. They 
also are to handle informal resolution discussions with states regarding disputes re- 
sulting from differences between the state and FNS reviews. Disputes that are not 
resolved informally can be appealed to FNS for arbitration. According to FNS offi- 
cials, upon the completion of this process, the improper payment rates are adjusted 
to reflect the final results. FNS makes a further adjustment of a state’s error rate 
if more than two percent of the state’s cases selected for review could not be com- 
pleted. FNS then combines the adjusted states’ improper payment rates, weighting 
each state’s improper payment rate by its actual caseload, to determine a national 
improper payment rate. 

Once the Federal adjustments are made to states’ error rates, FNS imposes pen- 
alties or provides bonuses to certain states based on various measures related to 
states’ payment accuracy and other measures, 

In 2015, USDA began a review of state quality control systems in all states in 
response to a report from its OIG that identified concerns in the application of the 
quality control process. On June 24, 2016, USDA notified the states that it had com- 
pleted reviews in 33 states and expected to complete the remaining reviews no later 
than December 31, 2016, at which time it would release a national error rate for 
payments made in Fiscal Year 2015. In its letter to state officials, USDA explained 
that the ongoing review is looking at both intentional and unintentional non-compli- 
ance in the quality control process by states, such as misinterpreting FNS require- 
ments or providing inadequate oversight of the quality control review process itself. 
States will receive a written report documenting any violations and outlining re- 
quired corrective action steps, according to USDA. The effect of these ongoing re- 
views on the SNAP error rates is unknown at this time. 


Closed cases for which henefits were denied, suspended, or terminated are also sampled and 
reviewed and an error rate is determined for such cases. This error rate is termed the Case 
and Procedural Error Rate (CAPER). This statement focuses on active case errors, and not 
CAPER. 

However, in an OIG report published in September 2015, the OIG noted that the applica- 
tion of the methodology for estimating FNS’ SNAP improper payment rate needed improvement. 
The OIG found that states weakened the quality control process hy using third-party consult- 
ants and error review committees to mitigate individual quality control-identified errors, rather 
than improve eligibility determinations; and quality control staff also treated error cases non- 
uniformly. The OIG concluded that FNS’ quality control process may have understated SNAP’s 
improper payment rate. USDA, Office of Inspector General, FNS Quality Control Process for 
SNAP Error Rate, September 2015. 

i^In addition to payment accuracy measures, bonuses are given for states’ rates of improper 
denials, suspensions, and terminations; states’ level of program access; and states’ application 
processing timeliness. 
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SNAP Fraud 

FNS and state agencies are both responsible for addressing SNAP fraud. Acts of 
SNAP fraud include recipients making false or misleading statements in order to 
obtain benefits, as well as recipients and retailers engaging in SNAP trafficking — 
using benefits in unallowable ways, such as by exchanging benefits for cash or non- 
food goods and services, or attempting to do so. State agencies are directly respon- 
sible for detecting, investigating, and prosecuting recipient fraud, and FNS is re- 
sponsible for providing guidance and monitoring these state activities. FNS also in- 
vestigates and resolves cases of retailer fraud. 

According to a September 2012 USDA OIG report, the magnitude of program 
abuse due to recipient fraud is unknown because states do not have uniform ways 
of compiling the data that would provide such information.^^ As a result, the USDA 
OIG recommended that FNS determine the feasibility of creating a uniform method- 
ology for states to calculate their recipient fraud rate. FNS reported that it took ac- 
tion on this recommendation, but ultimately determined that it would be infeasible 
to implement as it would require legislative authority mandating significant state 
investment of time and resources in investigating, prosecuting and reporting fraud 
beyond current requirements. 

Other Federal Programs for Low-Income Individuals 

We have reported that Medicaid, SSI, and the EITC, together with SNAP, com- 
prise almost % of Federal low-income obligations.^'^ These programs for low-income 
individuals, along with SNAP, are included in the Federal Government’s Payment 
Accuracy website list of programs with high improper payments reported to 0MB. 

• Medicaid is administered by the Department of Health and Human Services’ 
(HHS) Centers for Medicare & Medicaid Services (CMS) in partnership with the 
states, and it finances health insurance coverage for certain low-income individ- 
uals, children, and families. The Medicaid program also provides long-term care 
services and support to individuals who meet certain financial and functional 
criteria. HHS measures and reports Medicaid improper payments in three com- 
ponent areas: fee-for-service claims, managed care, and eligibility. For the pur- 
poses of this statement, we reviewed the eligibility component’s improper pay- 
ment rate. 

• SSI, administered by the Social Security Administration (SSA), provides month- 
ly cash assistance benefits to elderly individuals, as well as blind or disabled 
adults and children, who have limited income and resources. 

• EITC, administered by the Internal Revenue Service (IRS), provides a tax credit 
to low-income Americans who work and claim the EITC on their tax returns. 
Because the EITC is a refundable tax credit, the amount claimed by the tax- 
payer as a refund can exceed the teixpayer’s income tax liability. 

States’ Adoption of Program Flexibilities and Changes in Federal Policy 
Likely Affected Payment Errors 

States’ Adoption of Certain Program Flexibilities Likely Reduced Payment Errors, 
Due in Part to Simplified Program Requirements 

The majority of state SNAP policy flexibilities allowed under Federal statutes and 
regulations, likely reduced payment errors by simplifying program requirements or 
modifying procedures, based on our review of these policies. For example, flexibili- 
ties that simplified program requirements allowed states to require less information 
from applicants and participants for eligibility and benefit determination, resulting 


USDA OIG, Analysis of FNS’ Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program Fraud Prevention 
and Detection Efforts. Audit Report 27002-0011-13 (Washington, D.C.: Sept. 28, 2012). 

2' See GAO, Federal Low-Income Programs: Multiple Programs Target Diverse Populations 
and Needs, GAO-15—516 {http: I ! www.gao.gov I products ! GAO-15-516) (Washington, D.C.: July 
30, 2015). 

22 CMS recently proposed changes to the calculation of Medicaid improper payment rates. 
Medicaid / CHIP Program; Medicaid Program and Children’s Health Insurance Program (CHIP); 
Changes to the Medicaid Eligibility Quality Control and Payment Error Rate Measurement Pro- 
grams in Response to the Affordable Care Act., 81 Fed. Reg. 40596 (proposed June 22, 2016). 
These proposed changes were outside the scope of our review. 

22 To assess the expected effect of policy changes on the SNAP improper payment rate, we 
reviewed prior GAO work and FNS and OIG documents that describe the characteristics of poli- 
cies that may affect the improper payment rate. We analyzed which Federal and state policy 
changes had these characteristics, and then we assessed the likely cumulative expected direc- 
tional effect of each policy on the improper payment. We did not analyze Federal or state laws 
or regulations, and all descriptions and analysis of the various policy flexibilities are based on 
the documents and research we reviewed. See Appendix I for further information. 
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in less processing for caseworkers and reduced opportunities for participants and 
caseworkers to make errors. State flexibilities that simplified program policies or 
procedures therefore may have contributed to decreases in the SNAP improper pay- 
ment rate, though the rate was likely affected by additional factors as well, such 
as changes in the number of SNAP applicants and participants and state staffing 
levels.^"* Further, the state flexibilities likely had other effects on the program, ac- 
cording to USDA officials, because states adopt flexibilities to better target benefits 
to those most in need, streamline program administration and operations, and co- 
ordinate SNAP with other programs. As shown in Figure 2, of the 33 state flexibili- 
ties we reviewed, 17 likely reduced the potential for error.^® We previously reported 
that the anticipated effect on the state SNAP improper payment rate was a key fac- 
tor in states’ decisions to adopt certain policy options, such as those that simplified 
participant reporting requirements or eased the calculation of benefit amounts.^® 

Figure 2: The Potential Effect of 33 State Flexibilities on the Likelihood of 
SNAP Payment Errors 



Source: GAO analysis of U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) data on 
state options and waivers. IGAO-16-708T. 

Note: The 33 state flexibilities include 22 options in USDA’s state options 
report (11th edition) and 11 waivers in USDA’s waivers database (current 
as of March 2016) adopted by five or more states. 


Of the 17 flexibilities that potentially reduced the likelihood of SNAP payment er- 
rors, 11 simplified program requirements and six modified procedures for receiving 
and processing information. 


24 For example, in our 2016 survey of the 50 states and the District of Columbia, several 
states mentioned that rising caseloads accompanied by decreased staffing increased payment 
error rates when asked what factors, aside from Federal or state policy changes, had affected 
their SNAP payment error rates in the last 5 years. 

2® These 22 options and 11 waivers come from USDA’s most recent state options report (cur- 
rent as of September 2013) and USDA’s SNAP Certification Policy Waiver Database (updated 
as of March 2016). We excluded options and waivers that had been adopted by fewer than five 
states at the time of our review; this meant that we excluded no options and 12 waivers. See 
Appendix I for more information on our analysis. 

2® See GAO, Food Stamp Program: Farm Bill Options Ease Administrative Burden, hut Oppor- 
tunities Exist to Streamline Participant Reporting Rules among Programs, GAO-04— 916 
ihttp:l I www.gao.gov I products I GAO-04-916) (Washington, D.C.: September 16, 2004). 
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Figure 3: Analysis of 17 Flexibilities that Potentially Reduced the Likeli- 
hood of SNAP Payment Errors 



Source: GAO analysis of U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) data on 
state options and waivers. IGAO-16-708T. 


The 11 flexibilities that simplified program requirements generally resulted in re- 
duced opportunities for participants and caseworkers to make errors, and the effect 
of these flexibilities on the improper payment rate likely increased over time as 
greater numbers of states adopted some of them. Two of the eleven options we re- 
viewed simplified participant reporting requirements, and six flexibilities simplified 
or standardized calculations used to determine household eligibility and benefit 
amounts, including self-employment income, medical and utility costs, income of 
those transitioning off TANF, and hours worked by college students. In addition, 
two flexibilities eliminated program requirements and another increased the align- 
ment of SNAP program rules with other programs administered by states that serve 
a similar population.^'^ Over time, we found that increasing numbers of states 
adopted two policy options that have the potential to affect a large portion of the 
eligible population, thus potentially increasing their effect on the improper payment 
rate. Specifically, as of February 2003, 25 states had adopted simplified reporting 
requirements for some or all eligible households and 16 states had adopted sim- 
plified utility calculations. However, by September of 2013, the numbers of states 
that had adopted these options increased to 53 and 47, respectively.^® See Table 1 
for examples of flexibilities that simplified program requirements and our assess- 
ment of how they reduced the likelihood of error. 


2'^ Many SNAP participants receive benefits from other Federal programs, such as Medicaid 
or TANF. In many states, SNAP is administered out of a local assistance office that offers bene- 
fits from these other assistance programs as well. SNAP participants may provide necessary in- 
formation to only one caseworker who determines eligibility and benefits for all of these pro- 
grams, or they may work with several caseworkers that administer benefits for different pro- 
grams. 

The FNS state option reports include state agencies for all 50 states, the District of Colum- 
bia, Guam, and the U.S. Virgin Islands. 
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Table 1: Examples of the Flexibilities That Potentially Reduced the 
Likelihood of Errors by Simplifying SNAP Program Requirements 


Option/ 

Waiver 


Description 


GAO Assessment 


Simplified Reporting 
option 


Simplified Income 
and Resources op- 
tion 


Standard Medical 
Deduction waiver 


Requires participants to re- 
port only if their income 
rises above 130 percent of 
the Federal poverty guide- 
lines, instead of requiring 
a variety of changes to be 
reported, including house- 
hold composition, income, 
and expenses. 

Excludes certain types of in- 
come and resources from 
SNAP eligibility and ben- 
efit determination require- 
ments that are excluded 
under state TANF or Med- 
icaid policy. 

Establishes a standard med- 
ical deduction in lieu of 
calculating actual medical 
expenses for individuals 
who are disabled or elder- 


Results in participants reporting fewer changes and re- 
duces the amount of paperwork that caseworkers must 
process.^’ In 2005, USDA estimated that simplified re- 
porting reduced the improper payment rate by 1.2 to 
1.5 percentage points.*^ 


Increases uniformity in requirements across several pro- 
grams for low-income individuals, which SNAP recipi- 
ents may simultaneously receive and which are admin- 
istered by the same caseworkers in some states. There- 
fore, this reduces program complexity and the potential 
for confusion by participants and caseworkers. 

Eliminates the need for participants to provide proof of 
all medical expenses and streamlines eligibility and 
benefit determination procedures for caseworkers by re- 
ducing the amount of information to be verified and 
documented. 


ly. 


Source: GAO analysis of information in USDA’s 2013 State Options report, USDA’s SNAP Cer- 
tification Policy Waiver Database (updated as of March 2016), and other FNS documents. IGAO- 
16-708T 

^Flexibilities may have had multiple characteristics that suggested opposite effects; in those in- 
stances we selected what we considered to be the over-riding or primary effect. 

'’Whether the caseworker needs to process a change, which the caseworker comes to know 
about but that the participant was not required to report, depends on whether the state has a pol- 
icy to act on all changes. 

‘'U.S. Department of Agriculture, Food and Nutrition Service, The Effect of Simplified Report- 
ing on Food Stamp Payment Accuracy, October 2005. 

Instead of simplifying program requirements, six state policy options and vyaivers 
we reviewed allowed for modified procedures for receiving and processing informa- 
tion that likely reduced SNAP payment errors. For example, an option that allowed 
states to use online SNAP applications likely made information easier to document, 
retrieve, and process, thereby reducing opportunities for caseworker error. Another 
option that enabled states to set up call centers likely helped participants report 
changes more easily, potentially contributing to fewer unreported changes. However, 
questions have been raised about the effect of these approaches. Further, two 
waivers provided states with procedural flexibilities intended to reduce the likeli- 
hood of participants having their case closed because of a delay in submitting paper- 
work and then having to re-apply. 

While our analysis suggests that the majority of state policy flexibilities poten- 
tially reduced the likelihood of errors, three of the 33 flexibilities we reviewed likely 
increased it, and the remaining 13 likely had a mixed or minimal to no effect. 

• The three options that we assessed as having potentially increased the likelihood 
of payment errors increased the number of calculations caseworkers needed to 
do or added a step to the eligibility determination process. For example, two op- 
tions increased the conditions for which a participant could be disqualified, such 
as for lack of cooperation with a child support enforcement agency. This added 


29 Diminished face-to-face contact may increase the potential for recipient fraud, potentially 
increasing errors and negatively affecting program integrity. 

99 In a recently finalized rule, FNS identified changes in operation that potentially increase 
the difficulty of households reporting required information (which could include implementation 
of a SNAP call center or online change reporting) as major changes in the operation of a SNAP 
program and has required that such changes be evaluated to assess the impact of the changes 
on the payment error rate, among other things. Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program: Re- 
view of Major Changes in Program Design and Management Evaluation Systems, 81 Fed. Reg. 
2725 (Jan. 19, 2016). 
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a step for staff to determine whether an applicant or participant met these con- 
ditions, thereby increasing the opportunity for error.^i 

• Four options had characteristics that we assessed as having the potential to both 
increase and decrease the likelihood of payment errors. For example, the BBCE 
state option may have decreased improper payment rates in states that adopted 
it and, in effect, eliminated SNAP asset limits, as determining household assets 
can be a cause of error. In these states, participants no longer needed to provide 
documentation of assets, and caseworkers no longer needed to verify these 
amounts. At the same time, as we previously reported, because BBCE allowed 
some states to, in effect, increase the SNAP gross income limit, the policy may 
have resulted in greater numbers of households with earned income partici- 
pating in SNAP.32 According to USDA’s data on causes of error, determining 
household income is the most common cause of error when determining benefit 
amounts. Seven states had BBCE policies in Fiscal Year 2006, versus 42 states 
in Fiscal Year 2015. Thus the impact of this option on payment errors may have 
increased over the last 10 years, although the overall direction of this option’s 
effect on the improper payment rate is unclear. 

• The nine options and waivers that we assessed as not having affected the likeli- 
hood of payment errors changed SNAP eligibility or administrative procedures 
without introducing significant simplification or complexity. For example, one 
option allowed states to count child support payments as an income exclusion 
rather than a deduction when determining the payer’s eligibility and benefits. 
While this option changed the eligibility determination process, the applicant 
needed to provide the same information, and the caseworker needed to process 
it. Another example is a waiver that allowed states to issue electronic notices 
to clients who elect to receive notices via e-mail rather than paper mail. 

Federal Policy Changes That Likely Affected the Improper Payment Rate Changed 
Which Errors Are Counted as Improper Payments 

While there were many Federal SNAP policy changes in the last 10 years, we 
found that few likely affected improper payment rates, based on our analysis of FNS 
documents. Those that likely did (1) made changes to the dollar threshold below 
which an error is excluded from the improper payment rate calculation, (2) excluded 
certain income and resources for eligibility and benefit determination purposes, and 
(3) required certain types of data matching. 

• Federal policy changes in the SNAP error tolerance threshold, or the dollar 
threshold below which an error is excluded from the SNAP error rate calcula- 
tion, likely had a direct effect on the error rate.^^ During the last 10 years, the 
threshold has been changed several times through Federal statute and regula- 
tions, and FNS attributed the 2014 increase in the SNAP error rate to a de- 
crease in the error tolerance threshold from $50 to $37. 

• Some Federal policy changes that resulted in fewer sources of income and re- 
sources being considered during the eligibility and benefit determination proc- 
ess may have also affected the likelihood of errors. These changes reduced par- 
ticipant reporting requirements and caseworker verification requirements, but 
they also may have increased confusion regarding what sources of income and 
resources to report.^® 


^^Note that cases that were incorrectly terminated would he considered in the rate for im- 
proper denials, suspensions, and terminations. The active case improper payment rate, which 
is the focus of this report, would have been affected by instances where the household should 
have been disqualified but was mistakenly allowed to remain on the program. 

GAO, Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program: Improved Oversight of State Eligibility 
Expansions Needed, GAO 12—670, (Washington, D.C.: July 26, 2012). 

For example, when the error tolerance threshold was $50 for part of Fiscal Year 2009 and 
from Fiscal Year 2012 to Fiscal Year 2013, a household that received a monthly benefit amount 
found to be $40 in error was not counted as an error when calculating the error rate. However, 
in Fiscal Year 2014, when the error tolerance threshold was $37, a $40 error was counted as 
an error when calculating the error rate. 

34 FNS has also previously linked these two factors. FNS estimated that the increase in the 
threshold from $25 to $50 for 6 months in Fiscal Year 2009, decreased the error rate for that 
year by 15 percent. However, error tolerance threshold changes do not always track with the 
overall error rate changes, likely because there are many factors affecting error rates simulta- 
neously. 

33 For example, in 2009, legislation was enacted requiring that additional unemployment com- 
pensation payments should be excluded from consideration as income and resources for purposes 
of SNAP eligibility and benefit determination. However, because only the supplemental $25 un- 
employment compensation payment (and not the regular unemployment compensation payment) 
was excluded, this supplemental payment needed to be separated from other unemployment 
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• A Federal policy change that increased requirements for data matching may 
have reduced the likelihood of errors by improving the accuracy of eligibility 
and benefit determination, but the quality and timeliness of the data may have 
mitigated that effect, according to our analysis and prior work. 3® 

SNAP’s Improper Payment Rate Caleulation Methodology Is Similar to 
Those of Medicaid, EITC, and SSI, Although Some Differences May Af- 
fect the Resulting Rates 

SNAP and other large Federal programs for low-income individuals, such as Med- 
icaid, EITC, and SSI, report improper payment rates, as shown in Table 2. There 
are some similarities to how these improper payment rates are calculated by the 
agencies overseeing these programs, though there are also certain differences in 
these programs’ improper payment rate calculations that may affect the resulting 
rates. However, the extent of the effect of these differences on the programs’ rate 
is unknown, in part because, as previously noted, programs’ rates are likely affected 
by many additional factors, such as changes in numbers of applicants and partici- 
pants, staffing, and program policy. 


Table 2: Estimated Improper Payment Rates Reported in Fiscal Year 2015 
Agency Financial Reports for SNAP, Medicaid, EITC, and SSI 


Program 

Improper Payment 
Rates 

Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP) 

3.7% 

Medicaid (eligibility component) 

*3.1% 

Earned Income Tax Credit (EITC)^ 

23.8% 

Supplemental Security Income (SSI) 

8.5% 


Source: Relevant Federal agencies. IGAO-16-708T. 

Note: SNAP and SSI rates are reported at a 95 percent confidence level and EITC and Medicaid 
rates are reported at 90 percent confidence levels and all estimates are reported within plus or 
minus 2.5 percentage points. Improper payment rates reported in the Fiscal Year 2015 agency fi- 
nancial reports may pertain to a different period in which benefits were paid, for example the 
SNAP improper payment rate is for benefits paid in Fiscal Year 2014. 

® The overall Medicaid improper payment rate was 9.8 percent, which combines component im- 
proper payment rates for eligibility, fee-for-service, and managed care. 

'’For EITC, this accounts for improper payments net of erroneous payments recovered. 

SNAP’s Improper Payment Rate Calculation, Including How Cases are Chosen for 
Review, is Similar to Other Selected Programs 

The methodology that SNAP uses to calculate its improper payment rate is gen- 
erally similar to the methodologies used for other large Federal programs for low- 
income individuals, specifically Medicaid,®® EITC, and SSI. The Federal agencies 
overseeing each of these programs provide guidance on improper payment rate cal- 
culation to those administering the program — state officials for SNAP and Medicaid, 
and Federal officials for EITC and SSI. To calculate their improper payment rates, 
all four programs use similar sampling methods, draw samples generally represent- 
ative of their recipients, and report their improper payment rates at similar levels 
of precision. (See Table 3.) For example, each program employs a probability sam- 
pling methodology, based on a form of random selection, to select which cases they 


compensation received when calculating income for SNAP, potentially increasing confusion and 
opportunities for error. 

®®For example, in 2012, FNS began requiring states to conduct a data match to check whether 
a person applying in one state was disqualified in another state, so that the receiving state could 
impose appropriate penalties. The required match would help ensure that clients who are sup- 
posed to be disqualified for a certain period or permanently are not granted benefits, reducing 
opportunities for improper payments. However, we reported in 2014 that the quality and timeli- 
ness of the data were impeding the effectiveness of this data match, thereby mitigating the ef- 
fect of this policy change on the improper payment rate. See GAO— 14-641 {http: I ! www.gao.gov I 
products ! GAO-14-641). 

^'’Although we selected EITC, Medicaid, and SSI to compare to SNAP, other Federal pro- 
grams that provide benefits to low-income individuals have still different approaches to esti- 
mating their improper payments. For example, other USDA programs, such as the National 
School Lunch program and the Special Supplemental Nutrition Program for Women, Infants, 
and Children (WIC), rely on periodic nationally representative studies to produce improper pay- 
ment rate estimates. 

®®We previously reviewed the methodology for estimating a national improper payment rate 
for Medicaid and found it to be statistically sound. See, GAO, Medicaid: Enhancements Needed 
for Improper Payments Reporting and Related Corrective Action Monitoring, GAO— 13— 229 
{http:! j www.gao.gov ! products ! GAO-13-229) (Washington, D.C.: March 29, 2013). 
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will review to determine the improper payment rate. Further, the programs gen- 
erally draw samples from all individuals receiving program benefits. We also found 
that all four programs estimate their improper pa 3 Tnent rates with high levels of 
precision.39 


Table 3: SNAP, Medicaid, EITC, and SSI Employ Similar Sampling Method- 
ology Factors For Their Reviews to Determine Improper Payment Rates 


Sampling Methodology Factors 

Approach Employed 

Statistical Method 

Sample Selection 

Sample Representation 

Estimate Precision 

Probability sampling 

Stratifies or allows for stratification 

All recipients in active cases generally represented 
Reports estimates at high levels of precision 

Source: GAO analysis. IGAO-16—708T 


Several Differences among the Selected Programs, Including How Cases Are Factored 
into the Improper Payment Rate Calculation, Likely Affect the Resulting Im- 
proper Payment Rates 

We found differences between SNAP and Medicaid, EITC, and SSI in how reviews 
are conducted to determine improper payments and how cases are factored into the 
improper payment rate calculation. Some of the procedural and methodological dif- 
ferences in the improper payment rate calculation among these programs likely af- 
fect the resulting improper payment rates. 

How Case Reviews Are Conducted 

There are some differences between how reviews are conducted to determine im- 
proper payments in SNAP and the three other Federal programs for low-income in- 
dividuals we reviewed, such as the reporting time frame. Federal or state involve- 
ment in the review, and the extent of the review. (See Table 4.) 


Table 4: Key Aspects of How Reviews Are Conducted to Determine Im- 
proper Payments in SNAP and Select Other Federal Programs for Low- 
Income Individuals (EITC, Medicaid, and SSI) 


Program 

Time frame of improper 
payments reported in agency 
financial reports 

Review levels 

Extent of review 

Supplemental Nutrition 

Benefits that were paid in the 

Two levels of review 

Contact the recipient 

Assistance Program 
(SNAP) 

prior year. 

(state & Federal) 


Medicaid 

Benefits paid in the prior 3 years; 
reviewing benefits paid in Va of 
states each year. 

State review only 

Rely on case file, but 
permitted to contact 
the recipient 

Earned Income Tax 
Credit (EITC) 

Credits allowed in the tax year 4 
years prior.^ 

Federal review only 

Contact the recipient 

Supplemental Security 
Income (SSI) 

Benefits that were paid in the 
prior year. 

Federal review only 

Contact the recipient 


Source: GAO analysis. IGAO-16—708T. 

^The EITC improper payment rate is determined from previously reviewed returns from the 
most recent year from which compliance information is available and that rate is used for the cur- 
rent year. For the improper payment dollar amount, the improper payment rate is multiplied by 
the amount of EITC claims in the current year, less the amount of revenue recovered or pro- 
tected. 

According to SSA officials, the initial Federal SSI case reviews are subject to a secondary SSI 
review to ensure consistency. For the second review, five percent of cases initially reviewed are 
randomly selected, as well as all cases with payment errors. 

SNAP, Medicaid, EITC, and SSI differ in the time frames relied on to determine 
improper payment rate estimates reported in the same year. Specifically, SNAP and 
SSI report each year’s improper payment rate based on reviews of benefits paid in 
the prior year, whereas Medicaid relies on multiple years of data and EITC uses 
older prior year data. For example, SNAP and SSI improper payment rates reported 
in their Fiscal Year 2015 agency financial reports were for reviews of benefits that 
were paid in Fiscal Year 2014. In contrast, Medicaid’s annual improper payment 


In its improper payments guidance, the Office of Management and Budget (0MB) rec- 
ommends that agencies report improper payment rates at 90 percent confidence interval of plus 
or minus 2.5 percent or 95 percent confidence interval of plus or minus three percent. 
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rate stems from a 3 year rolling rate of state estimates. Each year, Va of the states 
produce an improper payment rate estimate for Medicaid; and thus, the nationwide 
fiscal year improper payment rate reported in the Fiscal Year 2015 agency financial 
report included reviews of benefit payments in Fiscal Years 2012, 2013, and 2014. 
EITC estimates the amount of improper payments in a current year, using an im- 
proper payment rate based on reviews done for tax returns filed 4 years prior. For 
example, the EITC improper payment rate of 23.8 percent, reported in the Depart- 
ment of Treasury Fiscal Year 2015 agency financial report is from the review of 
2011 tcix returns. 

The programs we reviewed also differed in the levels of government involved in 
the case reviews, as well as whether a secondary review is conducted for 
verification. Although they are both state-administered, SNAP and Medicaid differ 
in that both state and Federal officials review cases for SNAP, but according to De- 
partment of Health and Human Services (HHS) officials, states alone review cases 
for Medicaid. Specifically, for SNAP, Federal officials review a subsample of cases 
to verify the accuracy of state reviews, and if differences are found, the state’s im- 
proper payment rate is adjusted. According to Federal officials, states are not in- 
volved in SSI and EITC reviews because these programs are federally-administered. 
However, according to SSA, there is a secondary review of SSI cases for consistency 
at the Federal levef^o while according to IRS, for EITC there is no systematic sec- 
ondary review. When the SSI consistency review finding differs from the initial re- 
view finding, the case payment amount is adjusted and included in the improper 
payment rate computation. 

The extent to which officials review information beyond what is in the recipient’s 
case file also differs between the programs we selected, such as with Medicaid, 
which may affect improper payment rates. For example, SNAP reviewers must con- 
tact recipients to obtain information to independently determine eligibility and ben- 
efit amounts, while according to HHS officials, Medicaid reviews can be conducted 
from information solely in the case file. While this can result in SNAP reviewers 
finding additional information not included in the case file that was necessary to 
determine whether the benefit amount was correct, it can also result in reviewers 
not being able to complete the review if they cannot make contact with the recipi- 
ent. Like SNAP, the SSI and EITC reviewers also generally contact recipients."*! 

Cases Factored into the Improper Payment Rate Calculation 

Differences in how cases are factored into the improper payment rate calculation 
also exist among SNAP and the other Federal programs for low-income individuals 
we reviewed, which likely affect the resulting improper payment rates. These dif- 
ferences relate to how cases with insufficient information and those found to have 
certain kinds of errors are factored into the improper payment rate.'*^ (See Table 
5.) 


Table 5: Key Aspects of How Cases Are Factored into the Improper Pay- 
ment Rate Calculation for SNAP and Select Other Federal Programs for 
Low-Income Individuals (Medicaid, EITC, and SSI) 


Program 

Treatment of cases for 
which review cannot be 
completed® 

Errors excluded from the improper payment 
rate calculation 

Supplemental Nutri- 

Dropped from sample, but an 

Case errors below $37 (in Fiscal Year 2014) 

tion Assistance 

adjustment is made 

Errors caused by a policy change in the 120 days after 

Program (SNAP) 


implementation 

Medicaid 

Full benefit amount counted 

as error 

None 


According to SSA officials, the SSI consistency reviews are done on five percent of reviewed 
cases, selected at random, as well as all cases with payment errors. 

*!EITC reviewers check the accuracy of the taxpayer’s eligibility and the amount claimed on 
tax returns and not the accuracy of a determination made by a caseworker from a client’s appli- 
cation. Tax credit recipients self-certify their eligibility and claim and do not need to meet with 
caseworkers, nor submit up-front documentation as is required with other programs. 

Another difference across the four programs relates to adjustments that are made to the 
improper payment rate to account for improper payments that are recovered from the recipient 
by the Federal agency. Unlike SNAP, Medicaid, and SSI, the EITC includes recovered over- 
claims in its rate calculation, according to Federal officials. If IRS reviews of EITC cases, for 
which the credit has already been paid, determine that IRS should reduce or deny the EITC 
claim, the IRS must recover the amount that was previously paid. The amount of such over- 
claims that are recovered is subtracted from the amount of the over-claims determined by a re- 
viewer, reducing the amount of improper payment used in computing the error rate. 
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Table 5: Key Aspects of How Cases Are Factored into the Improper Pay- 
ment Rate Calculation for SNAP and Select Other Federal Programs for 
Low-Income Individuals (Medicaid, EITC, and SSI) — Continued 


Program 

Treatment of cases for 
which review cannot be 
completed® 

Errors excluded from the improper payment 
rate calculation 

Earned Income Tax 

If taxpayer does not respond, 

None 

Credit (EITC) 

remains in sample, but an 
adjustment is made.^ 

If taxpayer responds, but is 
unable to provide docu- 
mentation, the full benefit 
amount is counted as error. 


Supplemental Secu- 

Dropped from sample. 

Errors caused by a policy change in the 6 months after 

rity Income (SSI) 


implementation 


Source: GAO analysis. IGAO-16—708T. 

®A case review cannot be completed when an agency’s review is unable to discern whether a 
payment was proper because of insufficient or lack of documentation. 

'’According to IRS officials, such cases are considered non-response cases and an adjustment is 
made to the improper payment rate calculation assuming that such cases have the same ratio of 
compliance to non-compliance characteristics as taxpayers who participate in the audits. 

SNAP has an error reporting threshold, which is the dollar amount beneath which a case error 
is not included in the error rate. 

For some cases, the reviewer may have insufficient information to assess the accu- 
racy of the eligibility and benefit determination, and the programs we reviewed 
treated these cases somewhat differently in the improper payment rate calculation. 
For example, according to FNS officials, for SNAP, these cases are removed from 
the sample so that neither the benefit payments or any potential dollar error 
amounts are factored into the improper payment rate calculation, though the rate 
calculation may be adjusted depending on the proportion of reviewed cases in this 
category."^^ According to SSA, such cases are removed from the SSI improper pay- 
ment rate calculation, and no adjustment is made to the improper payment rate. 
In contrast, according to HHS officials, in Medicaid cases where there is insufficient 
information to make an error determination, the full benefit amount is counted as 
an error in the improper pajnnent rate calculation. EITC policy on incomplete cases 
varies depending on whether contact is made with the taxpayer. Specifically, if the 
taxpayer responds to the audit inquiry, but is unable to provide the required docu- 
mentation, the full amount of the credit is considered to be in error. However, ac- 
cording to IRS officials, if the taxpayer cannot be reached to participate in the audit, 
the case is not completed, and an adjustment is made to the improper payment rate 
calculation.'^"' 

Generally, unlike the other Federal programs for low-income individuals we re- 
viewed, SNAP excludes certain errors from its improper payment rate calculation. 
For example, as previously noted, SNAP excludes errors below a specific dollar 
threshold from its error rate calculation, while according to Federal officials, the 
other programs we selected did not exclude identified errors below a specific dollar 
threshold."'® FNS’s data on payment errors suggests that the threshold has a direct 
effect on the SNAP error rate. Specifically, in our analysis of FNS’s quality control 
data for Fiscal Year 2013, we found that 31 percent of all cases reviewed had errors 
that were below the threshold, six percent had errors that exceeded the threshold, 
and 64 percent had no errors."'® Further, the reviewed cases determined to have er- 
rors below the threshold — which were not included as errors in the error rate cal- 
culation — accounted for 38 percent of all SNAP dollars paid in error. In addition, 
for SNAP, errors are not included in the rate calculation if they are related to recent 
program changes; within 120 days."'^ Similarly, according to SSA officials, such er- 


Under Federal regulations, FNS makes an adjustment to a state’s error rate if more than 
two percent of the state’s cases selected for review could not be completed, such as when the 
reviewer could not contact a recipient or the household refused to cooperate. See 7 CFR 
§ 275.23(b)(2)(iii). 

"'"'According to IRS officials, such cases are considered non-response cases and an adjustment 
is made to the improper payment rate calculation assuming that such cases have the same ratio 
of compliance to non-compliance characteristics as taxpayers who participate in the audits. 

"'®As previously noted, the Fiscal Year 2014 threshold below which SNAP improper payments 
were not included in the error rate, based on SNAP law, was $37. 

"'® Percentages exceed 100 percent due to rounding. 

"'"'Under SNAP, errors resulting from the application of new SNAP regulations or imple- 
menting memorandum of changes in Federal law are generally to be excluded from the error 
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rors are not included in the SSI rate calculation if they are found to have occurred 
within 6 months of a change.'^® According to Federal officials, neither Medicaid nor 
EITC has such a provision. 

Another difference between SNAP and the other programs we reviewed relates to 
bonuses to reduce error rates. Specifically, SNAP provides states with financial bo- 
nuses and sanctions to reduce or maintain low error rates, a policy which differs 
from Medicaid, EITC, and SSI."*® Eor Fiscal Year 2014 state improper payments, 
FNS selected ten states to share $24 million in bonuses for best payment accuracy 
and most improved payment accuracy.®® This policy differs from the other programs 
we reviewed likely due, in part, to differences in program structure. For example, 
according to Medicaid Federal officials, states have an inherent incentive to reduce 
Medicaid improper payments because they share in Medicaid program costs. Fur- 
ther, given that SSI and EITC are federally administered programs, they have no 
state-based incentives. ®i 

Despite differences among some Eederal programs’ improper payment rate cal- 
culations, Federal agencies are generally required to comply with relevant Federal 
laws governing the estimation of improper pa3Tnent rates. We are currently assess- 
ing the SNAP improper payment rate calculation in light of these laws and the rel- 
evant 0MB implementing guidance and plan to report on these findings in the fu- 
ture. 

States and FNS Have Taken Steps To Address SNAP Recipient Fraud That 
May Help Address Identified Challenges 

Fraud is a key indicator of program integrity and FNS and state agencies partner 
to address it. As previously noted, improper payments made to SNAP households 
may be caused by caseworker or recipient errors, and intentional errors made by 
recipients are considered fraud, as are other recipient and retailer actions that qual- 
ify as misuse of benefits. FNS and the states work together to address SNAP recipi- 
ent fraud, employing various tools that are specifically targeted at detecting recipi- 
ent fraud. These tools have evolved over time with changes to the SNAP program 
and the ways in which SNAP recipient fraud occur. 

In 2014, we reported that selected states said they employed a range of tools to 
detect potential SNAP recipient eligibility fraud, such as data matching and refer- 
rals obtained through fraud reporting hotlines and websites.®^ Specifically, at that 
time, all 11 states that we reviewed had fraud hotlines or websites, and all matched 
information about SNAP applicants and recipients against various data sources to 
detect those potentially improperly receiving benefits, as FNS recommended or re- 
quired. For example, all 11 states reported matching recipient data against prisoner 
and death files. In addition, we found that four of the states we reviewed used addi- 
tional specialized searches to check numerous public and private data sources, in- 
cluding school enrollment, vehicle registration, vital statistics, and credit reports, to 
detect potential fraud prior to providing benefits to potential recipients. 

To address recipient trafficking of benefits — the exchange of benefits for cash or 
non-food goods or services, in 2014, officials in the 11 selected states reported that 
they took various actions recommended or required by FNS. For example, all 11 
states reported tracking recipients who requested four or more replacement elec- 
tronic benefit transfer (EBT) cards in a 12 month period. States issue an eligible 
household’s monthly SNAP benefits on an EBT card, and recipients use the cards 
to purchase allowable food items at authorized retailers. FNS has required that 
states track recipients who request multiple EBT replacement cards because some 


rate if they are within 120 days of the required implementation date. See 7 U.S.C. § 2025(c)(3)(a) 
and 7 CFR § 275.12(d)(2)(vii). 

According to SSA officials, errors caused by significant program changes are not included 
in the SSI rate calculation if they are found to have occurred within 6 months of the change; 
however, they stated that there have not been significant changes that would invoke this provi- 
sion since 2005. 

“sSee 7 U.S.C. §2025 and 7 CFR §§275.23-275.24. 

®®In a June 24, 2016 letter to states, USDA said that it will complete a thorough review of 
quality control systems in all states before making decisions about the disbursement of the pay- 
ment accuracy bonuses. These payments had not been made, because of FNS concerns about 
the integrity of the state data, based on FNS reviews. The USDA OIG had previously found 
that states had used practices to weaken the quality control review process, including the use 
of third-party consultants and error review committees to mitigate individual errors identified 
by reviewers. See, USDA, Office of Inspector General, FNS Quality Control Process for SNAP 
Error Rate, Audit Report 27601—0002—41, September 2015. 

However, according to SSA officials, the agency uses its annual performance appraisals to 
hold SSI managers, supervisors, and field office employees accountable for reducing improper 
payments. 

®^See GAO-14-641 Ihttp:! I www.gao.gov ! products ! GAO-14-641). 
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recipients who have trafficked their benefits contact state agencies to report their 
sold cards as lost or stolen and receive new, replacement cards, which they then use 
for future transactions. For recipients identified through such tracking, states gen- 
erally must warn them that the purchases they are making with their SNAP bene- 
fits through their EBT transactions, are being monitored. All 11 states also reported 
reviewing EBT transactions in an attempt to uncover patterns that may indicate 
trafficking, as recommended by FNS, though these efforts varied by state. For exam- 
ple, while Florida officials reported that they routinely review EBT transaction data 
for suspicious patterns, Texas officials reported that they only review transactions 
for individuals or households after they have been referred to them because of po- 
tential fraud. Further, eight of the 11 states reported using either automated tools 
or manual monitoring to detect postings on social media and e-commerce websites 
by individuals seeking to sell SNAP benefits, as recommended by FNS. 

However, we also reported in 2014 that these states noted that inadequate staff- 
ing levels limited the effectiveness of their actions to detect recipient fraud, though 
some states were exploring ways to address this issue. Among the 11 selected states, 
there was wide variation in the number of staff available to investigate potential 
SNAP recipient fraud, and investigators each had additional responsibilities unre- 
lated to SNAP fraud investigations. Further, eight of the 11 selected states reported 
difficulties in conducting fraud investigations due to either reduced or maintained 
staff levels, while SNAP recipient numbers greatly increased from Fiscal Year 2009 
through 2013. To help address this issue, six of the states reported that they had 
implemented or were in the process of implementing state law enforcement bureau 
(SLEB) agreements at the time of our 2014 report. These agreements enable state 
SNAP investigators to cooperate in various ways with local, state, and Federal law 
enforcement agents, including those within the USDA OIG. For example, under 
these agreements, law enforcement agencies can notify the SNAP fraud unit when 
they arrest someone who possesses multiple EBT cards, and SNAP agencies can 
provide “dummy” EBT cards for state and local officers to use in undercover traf- 
ficking investigations. Some states also suggested changing the financial incentive 
structure to promote fraud investigations. To help address the increased caseloads 
and the resources needed to conduct investigations, we recommended that USDA ex- 
plore ways that Federal financial incentives could be used to better support cost- 
effective anti-fraud strategies. At this time, FNS has decided not to pursue bonus 
awards for anti-fraud and program integrity activities. 

Also in 2014, some states reported that limitations of FNS’s required approach to 
monitoring replacement card data also challenged their efforts to combat recipient 
fraud. Specifically, at the time of our review, four states reported that they had not 
initiated any trafficking investigations as a result of the EBT replacement card data 
monitoring required by FNS, and five states reported a low success rate for such 
investigations. Through our own analysis of replacement card data combined with 
EBT transaction data that suggested trafficking, we found indicators of potential 
SNAP trafficking in households with excessive replacement cards, suggesting that 
a more targeted approach than that required by FNS may improve states’ efforts 
to identify recipient trafficking. As a result of these findings in 2014, we rec- 
ommended that FNS establish additional guidance to help states analyze SNAP 
transaction data to better identify SNAP recipient households receiving replacement 
cards that are potentially engaging in trafficking, and assess how to better focus 
this analysis on high-risk households potentially engaged in trafficking. In response, 
FNS officials reported that they have provided some states with technical assistance 
on how to effectively utilize replacement card data as a potential indicator of traf- 
ficking and have plans to expand their assistance to states in this area. Specifically, 
FNS has worked with seven states to help them more effectively identify SNAP re- 
cipient trafficking using models that incorporate predictive analytics. FNS officials 
stated that the models use a variety of eligibility and transaction data, including 
replacement card data, and have demonstrated a significant improvement in effec- 
tiveness in these states. FNS officials also stated that they are providing four addi- 
tional states with technical assistance in Fiscal Year 2016, and FNS is currently 
conducting a training program for state staff to teach them how to build predictive 
models that incorporate the use of card replacement data. 

Further, although an FNS-recommended automated tool for monitoring potential 
SNAP trafficking on e-commerce websites was intended to replace the need for 
states to perform manual searches on these websites, we found the tool to be of lim- 
ited use. Specifically, our testing found that manual searches returned more post- 
ings indicative of potential SNAP trafficking than the automated tool, and that most 
of the postings detected through manual searches were not detected by the auto- 
mated tool. As a result, in 2014 we recommended that FNS reassess the effective- 
ness of the current guidance and tools recommended to states for monitoring e-com- 
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merce and social media websites, FNS officials reported that they continue to pro- 
vide technical assistance to states on the effective use of social media and e-com- 
merce monitoring. FNS officials also reported that the agency conducted an analysis 
in 2016 to evaluate states’ current use of social media in their detection of SNAP 
trafficking, and they plan to use information from that analysis to determine how 
best to present further guidance to state agencies on using social media to combat 
trafficking. 

In 2014, we also found that FNS had increased its oversight of state anti-fraud 
activities by issuing new reflations and guidance, conducting state audits, and 
commissioning studies on recipient fraud since Fiscal Year 2011.®^ Despite these ef- 
forts, we found that FNS did not have consistent and reliable data on states’ anti- 
fraud activities because its reporting guidance lacked specificity. For example, FNS’s 
guidance did not define the kinds of activities that should be counted as investiga- 
tions, resulting in data that were not comparable across states. This limited USDA’s 
ability to monitor states and find more effective ways to combat recipient fraud. To 
improve FNS’s ability to monitor states and obtain information about more efficient 
and effective ways to combat recipient fraud, we recommended in 2014 that FNS 
take steps, such as guidance and training, to enhance the consistency of what states 
report on their anti-fraud activities. As of May 2016, FNS reported that it had rede- 
signed the form used to collect consistent recipient integrity performance informa- 
tion and expect it to be implemented in Fiscal Year 2017, pending approval from 
0MB. FNS also published an interim final rule on January 26, 2016 (effective 
March 28, 2016) that increased the frequency with which states are required to sub- 
mit the form to FNS from annually to quarterly.®® As of June 2016, FNS officials 
reported that they had provided four separate trainings to approximately 400 state 
agency and FNS regional office personnel, covering the new and modified elements 
of the final draft form and the corresponding instructions. 

Chairman Conaway, Ranking Member Peterson, and Members of the Committee, 
this completes my prepared statement. I would be pleased to respond to any ques- 
tions you may have at this time. 

GAO Contact and Staff Acknowledgments 

For questions about this statement please contact Kay E. Brown at (202) 512- 
7215 or brownke@gao.gov. Contact points for our Offices of Congressional Relations 
and Public Affairs may be found on the last page of this statement. GAO staff who 
made key contrihutions to this testimony include Rachel Frisk, Alexander Galuten, 
Kathryn O’Dea Lamas, Jean McSween, Daniel Meyer, and Srinidhi Vijaykumar. 

Appendix I: GAO Analysis of the Effect of State Policy Flexibilities on 
SNAP Payment Errors 

We used a multi-step approach to assess the expected effect of each of the 33 state 
policy flexibilities we identified on the SNAP improper payment rate.^ First, we re- 
viewed prior GAO work, and FNS and USDA Office of Inspector General (OIG) doc- 
uments, that describe the characteristics of policies that may affect the SNAP im- 
proper payment rate. See Table 6 for a description of the policy characteristics we 
identified and the expected effect of those characteristics on the likelihood of errors. 
We then obtained a description of each state policy flexibility using the 2013 USDA 
State Options report, the 2016 USDA waivers database, and other FNS documents.^ 
We analyzed which Federal and state policy changes had the identified characteris- 
tics, and then we assessed the likely cumulative expected directional effect of each 
policy on the improper payment rate, depending on whether the policy change sim- 
plified or complicated program rules or increased or decreased caseworker paper- 
work, among other characteristics. For flexibilities that had multiple characteristics 
with potentially opposite effects on the likelihood of errors, we selected what we con- 
sidered to be the primary effect, based on a review by two analysts. However, for 
some policies, we were unable to determine the primary effect and therefore cat- 


®^See GAO-14-641 ihttp:! ! www.gao.gov I products ! GAO-14-641). 

®^See GAO-16-719T {http: II www.gao.gov ! products ! GAO-16-7 19T). 

^^SNAP Requirement for National Directory of New Hires Employment Verification and An- 
nual Program Activity Reporting, 81 Fed. Reg. 4159. 

^ These 22 options and 11 waivers come from USDA’s most recent state options report (current 
as of September 2013) and USDA’s waivers database (current as of March 2016). We excluded 
options and waivers that had been adopted by fewer than five states at the time of our review; 
this meant that we excluded no options and 12 waivers. 

2 In conducting this analysis, we did not analyze Federal or state laws or regulations, and all 
descriptions and analysis of the various policy flexibilities are based on the documents and re- 
search we reviewed. 
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egorized those policies as having a mixed effect — essentially, these policies had char- 
acteristics that suggested they both increased and decreased the likelihood of errors. 


Table 6: Characteristics of State Policy Flexibilities GAO Examined and 
How They Might Potentially Affect Supplemental Nutrition Assistance 
Program (SNAP) Payment Errors 


Factor 

Characteristic 

Effect on Likelihood of Errors 

Program rules 

Simplify 

i 


Complicate 

T 

Requirements for participants 

Less 

i 

to provide information 

More 

T 

Caseworker paperwork 

Less 

i 


More 

T 

Characteristics of eligible popu- 

Less error-prone 

i 

lation 

More error-prone 

T 

Others, such as program admin- 

Simplify 

i 

istration or procedures 

Complicate 

T 


Source: GAO.IGAO-16-708T 

Note: We did not review program laws and regulations, but we identified when descriptions of 
flexibilities addressed similarities across programs. Greater similarity in program rules decreases 
household and caseworker confusion, as caseworkers may be responsible for determining eligi- 
bility for multiple programs. 

We grouped the 33 state policy flexibilities into four categories, those that: poten- 
tially reduced the likelihood of errors; potentially increased the likelihood of errors; 
likely had a mixed effect; or likely had no effect. Tables 7, 8, 9, and 10 divide the 
policy flexibilities into these categories, describe each, and provide our assessment 
of each flexibility’s likely effect on errors. 

Table 7: Seventeen Options and Waivers That Potentially Reduce the Like- 
lihood of Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP) Payment 
Errors 


Option/ 

Waiver 

Description 

Explanation ^ 


Flexibilities that simplified progrs 

im requirements 


Simplified Re- 
porting option 


Simplified Re- 
porting — Cer- 
tification 
Length option 


Requires participants to report only if their 
income rises above 130 percent of the Fed- 
eral poverty guidelines, instead of requir- 
ing a variety of changes to be reported, in- 
cluding household composition, income, 
and expenses. 

Requires participants to submit a periodic 
report with household information at set 
intervals instead of requiring changes be 
reported within 10 days of their occur- 
rence. 


Results in participants reporting fewer 
changes and reduces the amount of paper- 
work that caseworkers must process.^’ In 
2005, USDA estimated that simplified re- 
porting could have reduced the improper 
payment rate by 1.2 to 1.5 percentage 
points.*^ 

Results in participants reporting changes 
less frequently and reduces the amount of 
paperwork that caseworkers must process. 


Simplified In- 
come and Re- 
sources option 


Simplified Self- 
Employment 
Determination 
option 

Standard Med- 
ical Deductions 
waiver 


Excludes certain types of income and re- 
sources from SNAP eligibility and benefit 
determination requirements that are ex- 
cluded under state TANF or Medicaid pol- 
icy. 


Simplifies the method for determining the 
cost of doing business in cases where an 
applicant is self-employed. 

Establishes a standard medical deduction in 
lieu of calculating actual medical expenses 
for individuals who are disabled or elderly. 


Increases uniformity in requirements across 
multiple programs for low-income individ- 
uals, which SNAP recipients may simulta- 
neously receive and which are adminis- 
tered by the same caseworkers in some 
states. Therefore, this reduces program 
complexity and the potential for confusion 
by participants and caseworkers. 

Results in participants having to provide less 
documentation and simplifies paperwork 
for caseworkers. 

Eliminates the need for participants to pro- 
vide proof of all medical expenses and 
streamlines eligibility and benefit deter- 
mination procedures for caseworkers by re- 
ducing the amount of information to be 
verified and documented. 
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Table 7: Seventeen Options and Waivers That Potentially Reduce the Like- 
lihood of Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP) Payment 
Errors — Continued 


Option/ 

Waiver 


Description 


Explanation 


Standard Home- 
less Housing 
Cost option 


States can use a standard deduction from in- 
come of $143 per month for homeless 
households with some shelter expenses. 


Eliminates the need for participants to pro- 
vide proof of all shelter expenses, which 
streamlines eligibility and benefit deter- 
mination procedures for caseworkers by re- 
ducing the amount of information to be 
verified and documented. 


Standard Utility 
Allowances 
(SUAs) option 


Establishes a standard utility allowance in 
lieu o/" using actual utility expenses. States 
that further make the SUA mandatory for 
all households opt out of the requirement 
to prorate SUAs for households that share 
living space. These states are also required 
to use a SUA that includes the heating 
and cooling costs of public housing resi- 
dents with shared meters that are charged 
only for excess utility costs. 


Eliminates the need for participants to pro- 
vide proof of all utility expenses and 
streamlines eligibility and benefit deter- 
mination procedures by reducing the 
amount of information caseworkers need to 
verify and document. Further, reduces the 
likelihood of a calculation error because 
the caseworker no longer has to prorate 
certain cases. 


Transitional 
Benefits option 


Averaging Stu- 
dent Hours 
waiver 


Interest Income 
Verification 
waiver 

Recertification 
Interview for 
Elderly or Dis- 
abled Individ- 
uals with No 
Earned Income 
waiver 


Establishes a set benefit amount for families 
transitioning off TANF, or other state- 
funded cash assistance, eliminating partic- 
ipant reporting requirements and reducing 
caseworker processing during the transi- 
tion period. 

Students enrolled at least half-time in an in- 
stitution of higher education, are ineligible 
to participate unless they meet at least 
one of several criteria. One criterion allows 
students to participate if they are em- 
ployed for a minimum of 20 hours a week. 
The waiver allows state agencies to aver- 
age the number of hours worked over a 
month in determining compliance with the 
student work requirement. 

Enables state agencies to waive verification 
of income from interest and dividends if 
less than a certain amount. 

Allows the state to waive the recertification 
interview for households in which all adult 
members are elderly or disabled and have 
no earned income. 


Reduces participant reporting burden and re- 
duces caseworker paperwork requirements 
at a time when the household’s situation 
may be particularly subject to fluctuation. 


Reduces caseworker burden associated with 
needing to confirm the exact number of 
employment hours each week. 


Reduces the amount of verification the par- 
ticipant needs to supply and the amount of 
information the caseworker needs to 
verify. 

Reduces the frequency with which recertifi- 
cation interviews need to happen, thus re- 
ducing the opportunity for the caseworker 
to discover changes in circumstances that 
would need to be documented and verified. 


Flexibilities that modified procedures for receiving and processing information 


Online Applica- 
tions and Case 
Management 


Call Centers 


Modernization 

Initiatives 


Allows SNAP applicants to apply for benefits 
online. Many state websites also allow cli- 
ents to view information about their case 
or report changes in factors that affect eli- 
gibility or benefit levels. 


Allows states to reduce the time local offices 
spend answering phone calls concerning 
general SNAP information and application 
and benefit status, conducting certification 
interviews, handling customer complaints, 
and processing changes. In some states, 
call centers go beyond these functions to 
directly certify and re-certify households. 

Allows states to take modernization initia- 
tives which include a range of innovative 
managerial and technology solutions to in- 
crease efficiency. 


May ease the completion of paperwork for 
the participant and the caseworker. Par- 
ticipants can complete applications and 
submit paperwork online. For the case- 
worker, information provided on-line may 
be easier to document, retrieve, and proc- 
ess. 

May ease participant reporting of required 
household changes. May also reduce bur- 
den on local offices. 


May simplify program administration, for ex- 
ample, through specialization of case- 
worker tasks, as this enables staff to focus 
on certain aspects of the eligibility process, 
thus increasing efficiency and potentially 
reducing errors. 
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Table 7: Seventeen Options and Waivers That Potentially Reduce the Like- 
lihood of Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP) Payment 
Errors — Continued 


Option/ 

Waiver 


Description 


Explanation 


Document Imag- 
ing 


Early Denial 
Waivers 


Reinstatement 

waiver 


Allows states to use document imaging to 
scan paper documents and convert them to 
digital images that are stored in an elec- 
tronic format. 

FNS regulations allow households 30 days to 
provide verification prior to den 5 dng the 
household’s application, in cases of missing 
documentation. Under the waiver, state 
agencies may deny an application if the 
applicant fails to provide verification with- 
in 10 days of the state agency’s request. 
However, the client still has the right to 
provide the information by the 30th day 
and if she or he does so, the application 
must not be denied. 

Allows states to reinstate recently ineligible 
households without requiring a new appli- 
cation if the household provides 
verification required to reestablish eligi- 
bility during the calendar month following 
the effective date of closure. 


May simplify program administration by 
making applicant documentation electroni- 
cally available, thus easing the certifi- 
cation process 

May help households avoid a disruption in 
benefits due to missing paperwork. Thus, 
this may prevent applicants from having 
to re-apply, which introduces more oppor- 
tunities for error, than if the households 
had provided necessary verifications to 
continue their benefits. 


May prevent applicants from having to re- 
apply, reducing application volume and the 
opportunity for participant or caseworker 
error. 


Source: GAO analysis of information in USDA’s 2013 State Options report, USDA’s SNAP Cer- 
tification Policy Waiver Database (updated as of March 2016), and other FNS documents. iGAO- 
16-708T. 

Note: In conducting this analysis, we did not analyze Federal or state laws or regulations, and 
all descriptions and analysis of the various policy flexibilities are based on the documents and re- 
search we reviewed. 

^Flexibilities may have had multiple characteristics that suggested opposite effects; in those in- 
stances we selected what we considered to be the over-riding or primary effect. 

Whether the caseworker needs to process a change, which the caseworker comes to know 
about but that the participant was not required to report, depends on whether the state has a pol- 
icy to act on all changes. 

“^See U.S. Department of Agriculture, Food and Nutrition Service, The Effect of Simplified Re- 
porting on Food Stamp Payment Accuracy, October 2005. 


Table 8: Three Options That Potentially Increase the Likelihood of 
Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP) Errors 


Option/ 

Waiver 


Description 


Explanation 


Comparable Dis- 
qualification 
option 


Child Support- 
Related Dis- 
qualification 
option 

Simplified De- 
duction Deter- 
mination op- 
tion 


Can disqualify SNAP applicants or recipients 
who fail to perform actions required by 
other Federal, state, or local means tested 
public assistance programs. A state agency 
has the option to select the types of dis- 
qualifications within a program that it 
wants to impose on SNAP recipients. 

Can disqualify individuals who fail to cooper- 
ate with child support enforcement agen- 
cies, who are in arrears in court-ordered 
child support pa 5 Tnents, or both. 

Averages expenses that are billed more or 
less often than on a monthly basis. For ex- 
ample, if a household receives a single bill 
in February which covers a 3 month pe- 
riod, the bill may be averaged over Feb- 
ruary, March, and April. Conversely, a 
one-time only expense can be averaged 
over the entire certification period in 
which they are billed. 


Adds a step for caseworkers to determine 
whether disqualifications in other pro- 
grams are to be imposed for SNAP. 


Adds a step for caseworkers to determine 
whether an applicant or participant met 
these conditions, thereby increasing the 
opportunity for error. 

Requires an additional calculation to average 
a bill across several months instead of 
counting the bill in the month it was due. 


Source: GAO analysis of information in USDA’s 2013 State Options report, USDA’s SNAP Cer- 
tification Policy Waiver Database (updated as of March 2016), and other FNS documents. GAO- 
16-708T. 

Note: In conducting this analysis, we did not analyze Federal or state laws or regulations, and 
all descriptions and analysis of the various policy flexibilities are based on the documents and re- 
search we reviewed. 
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® Flexibilities may have had multiple characteristics that suggested opposite effects; in those in- 
stances we selected what we considered to be the over-riding or primary effect. 


Table 9: Four Options That Likely Have a Mixed Effect on Supplemental 
Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP) Payment Errors 


Option/ 

Waiver 


Description 


Explanation 


Simplified Re- 
porting — ^Ac- 
tion on Change 
option 


Ineligible Non- 
Citizens In- 
come and De- 
ductions option 


Broad Based 
Categorical 
Eligibility 
(BBCE) option 


Drug Felony Dis- 
qualification 
option 


State agencies can act on all changes re- 
ported during the certification period, or to 
act only on certain changes. This option al- 
lows states that have combined SNAP/ 
Temporary Assistance for Needy Families 
(TANF) programs to more seamlessly inte- 
grate. It avoids a situation where the 
TANF program has acted on a change, but 
SNAP has not, and decreases caseworker 
burden by aligning the programs. 

Although ineligible non-citizens cannot re- 
ceive SNAP benefits, their income is rel- 
evant to the SNAP determinations for 
other eligible individuals who live in their 
household. States have various options for 
counting the income and deductions of in- 
eligible non-citizens, including to prorate 
these amounts. 

BBCE makes households categorically eligi- 
ble for SNAP because they qualify for a 
non-cash TANF or state funded benefit, 
such as a pamphlet or 800 number. 


Federal law permanently disqualifies people 
from SNAP participation if they have been 
convicted of a state or Federal felony of- 
fense, based on behavior which occurred 
after August 22, 1996, involving the pos- 
session, use or distribution of a controlled 
substance. State legislatures can opt out of 
the penalty entirely or choose to impose 
less severe restrictions through a modified 
ban. 


If a state chooses to act on all changes, then 
caseworkers may have to process more 
household changes. However, this option 
could also lead to less participant and 
caseworker confusion due to aligned pro- 
gram requirements. 


If the state chooses to prorate income, this 
adds another step to the ehgibility deter- 
mination process, increasing program com- 
plexity. However, according to FNS, pro- 
rating for all inehgible non-citizens (as op- 
posed to only for some) may simplify pro- 
gram administration because of uniform 
eligibility rules. 

In states that adopted BBCE and, in effect, 
eliminated SNAP asset limits, participants 
no longer need to provide documentation of 
assets and caseworkers no longer needed 
to verify these amounts. At the same time, 
in states that adopted BBCE and, in effect, 
increased the SNAP gross income limit, it 
may result in greater numbers of house- 
holds with earned income participating in 
SNAP. According to USDA’s data on 
causes of error, income is the most com- 
mon cause of error when determining ben- 
efit amounts. 

The effect of this option on the likelihood of 
errors depends on whether a modified ban 
or no ban is adopted. Under a modified 
ban, the level of case complexity appears 
to be similar to what it would be under a 
lifetime ban, as the caseworker would still 
need to delve into the participant’s crimi- 
nal justice background to ascertain what 
crime was committed. However, in a state 
with no ban, case complexity would be 
eased, as the caseworker would no longer 
need to research the client’s criminal jus- 
tice backgroimd. 


Source: GAO analysis of information in USDA’s 2013 State Options report, USDA’s SNAP Cer- 
tification Policy Waiver Database (updated as of March 2016), and other FNS documents. iGAO- 
16-708T. 

Note: In conducting this analysis, we did not analyze Federal or state laws or regulations, and 
all descriptions and analysis of the various policy flexibilities are based on the documents and re- 
search we reviewed. 


Table 10: Nine Options and Waivers That Likely Have No Effect on 
Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP) Payment Errors 


Option/ 

Waiver 

Description 

Explanation 

Child Support 
Expense In- 
come Exclusion 
option 

Treats legally obligated child support pay- 
ments made to non-household members as 
income exclusion rather than a deduction. 
This option helps to encourage payment of 
child support by excluding the amount 
paid from being considered part of the pay- 
er’s gross income. 

Has no effect on the amount of information 
participants need to provide nor does it 
change case processing, as a household’s 
child support payment still needs to be as- 
sessed, verified, and documented. 
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Table 10: Nine Options and Waivers That Likely Have No Effect on Supple- 
mental Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP) Payment Errors — Contin- 
ued 


Option/ 

Waiver 


Description 


Explanation 


Work Require- 
ments and Dis- 
qualification 
option 


Names for SNAP 
option 


Electronic No- 
tices waiver 


Not Pay for Post- 
age for Change 
Reports waiver 
Postpone Expe- 
dited Service 
Interviews 
waiver 


Provide Paper 
Copy of Online 
Application 
waiver 

Telephone Inter- 
view In-Lieu of 
Face-to-Face 
Interview 
waiver 

On-Demand 

Interview 

waiver 


Individuals who fail to comply with SNAP 
work requirements without good cause are 
ineligible for program benefits and dis- 
qualified from SNAP for certain periods of 
time, depending on how many prior in- 
stances of non-compliance there have been. 
The law gives states the options to (1) set 
disqualification periods longer than these 
minimum mandatory periods, (2) make the 
disqualification permanent upon the third 
occurrence, and (3) sanction the entire 
household if the head of household fails to 
comply with work requirements. 

As of Oct. 1, 2008, the name for the Food 
Stamp Program changed to Supplemental 
Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP). At 
the state level, state agencies may adopt 
the new program name SNAP, continue to 
refer to their program as the Food Stamp 
Program, or choose an alternate name. 

Allows the states to issue electronic notices 
to clients who elect to receive notices via e- 
mail rather than paper mail. 

Waives the use of postage paid envelopes for 
change report forms. 

Allows the state to postpone the certification 
interview for certain expedited service 
households for up to 2 months, provided 
that household identity is verified and 
staff have attempted to contact the house- 
hold for interview. 


Allows the state to waive its obligation to 
provide a copy of the online application in- 
formation to clients who do not request a 
copy. 

Enables states to allow interviews via tele- 
phone in lieu of a face-to-face interview 
without the need to document chent hard- 
ship. 

Allows the state to waive interview sched- 
uling requirements, allowing clients the 
option to call the state to complete the 
interview during business hours within a 
certain time period. 


Does not change case processing, as case- 
workers still have to undertake the dis- 
qualification/sanction process. 


Has no effect on the likelihood of errors. 


Affects the method of communication with 
the client, not program requirements. Has 
no effect on the amount of information 
participants need to provide, nor does it 
change case processing. 

Has no effect on the information that partici- 
pants need to report and the caseworkers 
need to verify. 

Delays the information participants need to 
report and that caseworkers need to verify; 
thus it does not ease program require- 
ments but rather changes the timeframes. 
If a case were selected for quality control 
review and the interview had not yet been 
completed due to the waiver, differences in 
the quality control determined benefit 
amount and the actual amount that were 
discovered through an interview would not 
be considered an error because of the ex- 
istence of the waiver. 

Has no effect on the likelihood of errors. 


Has no effect on the amount of information 
participants need to provide, nor does it 
change case processing. FNS has reported 
that it found little evidence that the likeli- 
hood of errors was affected by the inter- 
view method. 

Has no effect on the amount of information 
participants need to provide, nor does it 
change case processing. 


Source: GAO analysis of information in USDA’s 2013 State Options report, USDA’s SNAP Cer- 
tification Policy Waiver Database (updated as of March 2016), and other FNS documents. iGAO- 
16-708T. 

Note: In conducting this analysis, we did not analyze Federal or state laws or regulations, and 
all descriptions and analysis of the various policy flexibilities are based on the documents and re- 
search we reviewed. 


This is a work of the U.S. Government and is not subject to copyright 
protection in the United States. The published product may be reproduced 
and distributed in its entirety without further permission from GAO. How- 
ever, because this work may contain copyrighted images or other material, 
permission from the copyright holder may be necessary if you wish to repro- 
duce this material separately. 
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GAO’s Mission 

The Government Accountability Office, the audit, evaluation, and investigative 
arm of Congress, exists to support Congress in meeting its constitutional respon- 
sibilities and to help improve the performance and accountability of the Federal 
Government for the American people. GAO examines the use of public funds; evalu- 
ates Federal programs and policies; and provides analyses, recommendations, and 
other assistance to help Congress make informed oversight, policy, and funding deci- 
sions. GAO’s commitment to good government is reflected in its core values of ac- 
countability, integrity, and reliability. 

Obtaining Copies of GAO Reports and Testimony 

The fastest and easiest way to obtain copies of GAO documents at no cost is 
through GAO’s website (http:! I www.gao.gov). Each weekday afternoon, GAO posts 
on its website newly released reports, testimony, and correspondence. To have GAO 
e-mail you a list of newly posted products, go to http:! I www.gao.gov and select “E- 
mail Updates.” 

Order by Phone 

The price of each GAO publication reflects GAO’s actual cost of production and 
distribution and depends on the number of pages in the publication and whether 
the publication is printed in color or black and white. Pricing and ordering informa- 
tion is posted on GAO’s website, http:! I www.gao.gov I ordering.htm. 

Place orders by calling (202) 512-6000, toll free (866) 801-7077, or TDD (202) 
512-2537. 

Orders may be paid for using American Express, Discover Card, MasterCard, 
Visa, check, or money order. Call for additional information. 

Connect with GAO 

Connect with GAO on Facebook (http: ! I facebook.com ! usgao), Flickr (http:! I 
flickr.com I usgao), Twitter (http: II twitter.com ! usgao), and YouTube (http:ll 
youtube, com / usgao). 

Subscribe to our RSS Feeds (http: II www.gao.gov ! feeds.html) or E-mail Updates 
(http:! I www.gao.gov I subscribe I index.php). 

Listen to our Podcasts (http: I lwww.gao.gov lpodcastlwatchdog.html) and read 
The Watchblog (http: II blog.gao.gov !). 

Visit GAO on the web at www.gao.gov. 

To Report Fraud, Waste, and Abuse in Federal Programs 

Contact: 

Website: http:! ! www.gao.gov ! fraudnet ! fraudnet.htm 
E-mail: fraudnet@gao.gov 

Automated answering system: (800) 424-5454 or (202) 512-7470 

Congressional Relations 

Katherine Siggerud, Managing Director, siggerudk@gao.gov, (202) 512-4400, U.S. 
Government Accountability Office, 441 G Street NW, Room 7125, Washington, D.C. 
20548. 

Public Affairs 

Chuck Young, Managing Director, youngcl@gao.gov, (202) 512-4800 U.S. Govern- 
ment Accountability Office, 441 G Street NW, Room 7149 Washington, D.C. 20548. 

The Chairman. Thank you, Ms. Brown. 

Mr. Yost, 5 minutes. 

STATEMENT OF HON. DAVE YOST, AUDITOR, STATE OF OHIO, 

COLUMBUS, OH 

Mr. Yost. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. You need to push your microphone closer. 

Mr. Yost. Chalk it up to nervousness, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you, Chairman Conaway, Ranking Member Peterson, and 
Members of the Committee. I appreciate the opportunity to testify 
today, and particularly want to recognize my friend, Representative 
Gibbs from Ohio, and Representative Fudge, for their service on 
this Committee. 
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Recently, our team audited EBT card usage to identify indicators 
of fraud or misuse. The main goal of the audit was not to find cases 
of fraud, hut to search for structural weaknesses in the program 
that heighten risk. 

Our findings lead me to conclude that there are likely millions 
of dollars of fraud in Ohio’s $2.5 billion program. The problems we 
found will not resolve, of course, the Federal deficit, but fraud and 
poor management undermine public support for this program. 

We looked at a 6 month period in 2015. I have attached my en- 
tire report to my testimony. And in the interest of time, I will just 
point out a few of the more troubling findings. We identified 36 in- 
stances where dead people received benefits more than a year after 
their death. In some cases, someone was still using the card. Fed- 
eral law requires at least an annual comparison of death records 
against beneficiaries, so the number should have been zero. There 
were actually more than 1,800 people who continued to receive ben- 
efits after their death, but for a period of less than 1 year. We also 
found 1,337 recipients with balances greater than $2,300; about 
twice the maximum benefit for a family of eight: 173 had balances 
of more than $5,000, including one who had more than $20,000 bal- 
ance. If you can bank thousands of dollars, I would respectfully 
suggest you are not in immediate need. 

States may only expunge benefits after an entire year of dor- 
mancy, but if a card is used just once, even for a can of soda, that 
1 year clock resets and balances can continue to grow. 

We also saw some unusual card activity. When was the last time 
any of us went to the grocery store and walked away with a bill 
of exactly $100, with no cents charged? We found 183,400 even-sum 
transactions, even-dollar transactions, worth $28.5 million. The 
scatter graph that you see on your monitors, your iPads, illustrates 
that there are sets of transactions by retailer that would provide 
fertile ground for further investigation, looking at those at the top. 
Or how often have you checked out of the grocery store at precisely 
the same time every month, and had exactly the same total every 
month, for 6 months in a row? We found that, and you can see the 
graphic there. We also found multiple purchases by one person at 
the same retailer, within the same hour. A person we have dubbed 
Recipient 9, used their card to make six purchases within 1 hour, 
totaling $1,555. When did you last spend that much on groceries? 

Recipients can use their benefit cards in other states, and we ex- 
pected to see usage in our neighboring states. We did not expect 
to find usage in states as far away as Florida and Texas and Min- 
nesota. We found $28.7 million that were spent outside of Ohio. 
More than Vs of that spent in far-flung states. Are these recipients 
living in the other states, or selling benefits, or double-dipping? Im- 
portant questions to answer. 

The Federal Public Assistance Reporting Information System, 
PARIS, which has previously been cited, uses data matching to 
identify people who might be receiving duplicate benefits. 

In conclusion, I do not believe that fraud is rampant in Ohio, but 
it does exist and it is significant. Food stamp fraud hardens the 
hearts of good people, and deafens their ears to the sound of hun- 
ger. Every dollar wasted or fraudulently spent is a dollar that could 
be used for its intended purpose to feed the poor. For those who 
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hunger and those who pay the bill, we owe a greater effort toward 
integrity. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Yost follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Dave Yost, Auditor, State of Ohio, Columbus, 

OH 

Good morning Chairman Conaway, Ranking Member Peterson, and Members of 
the Committee. Thank you for the opportunity to testify today. I particularly want 
to recognize Ohio Representatives Gibbs and Fudge for their service on this Com- 
mittee. 

My name is Dave Yost. I am the Auditor of the State of Ohio, one of five constitu- 
tional officers elected statewide. 

Recently, our team audited EBT card usage data to identify indicators of fraud 
or misuse. The main goal of the audit was not to find cases of fraud, but to search 
for structural weaknesses in the program that heighten risk. Our findings lead me 
to conclude that there are likely millions of dollars in fraud in Ohio’s $2.5 billion 
program. 

The problems we found will not resolve the Federal deficit, but fraud and poor 
management undermine public support for the program. 

Ohio SNAP Audit Findings 

We looked at a 6 month period in 2015. I have attached the entire report to my 
testimony, but in the interest of time, I will point out a few of the more troubling 
findings. 

Deceased Recipients 

We identified 36 instances where dead people received benefits more than a year 
after their death. In some cases, someone was still using the card. Federal law re- 
quires at least an annual comparison of death records against the list of bene- 
ficiaries — so the number should have been zero. (There were actually more than 
1,862 people who continued to receive benefits after death, but for a period of less 
than a year.) 

Excessive Card Balances 

We also found 1,337 recipients with balances greater than $2,300 — about twice 
the maximum benefit for a family of eight. Some 173 had balances of more than 
$5,000 — including one with more than $20,000. 

If you can bank thousands of dollars, you are not in immediate need. 

States may only expunge benefits after an entire year of dormancy. But if the card 
is used just once — even for a can of soda — that 1 year clock resets and balances can 
continue to grow. 

Unusual Card Activity 

When was the last time you went grocery shopping and walked away with a bill 
of exactly $100 and no cents? We found 183,400 such examples of $100 or more — 
totaling $28.5 million. 
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Even Dollar Transactions 



Retailer 

Or, how often have you checked out at the grocery store at precisely the same 
time every month and had the exact same total every month, 6 months in a row? 
We found that. 

Unusual Card Activity 




12K)1 a.m. 

$575 

12:03 a.m. 

$196 

12K)0 a.m. 

$ 57 ^ 

12:02 a.m. 

$196 

12K)1 a.m. 

$575 

12d}4 a.m. 

$196 



We also found multiple purchases by one person from the same retailer within 
the same hour. A person we’ve dubbed Recipient No. 9 used their card to make six 
purchases for $1,555 — all within 1 hour! When did you last spend that much on gro- 
ceries? 
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One Hour Transactions 

One Recipient, One Hour, Two Retailers, Six Transactions 



Recipients can use their benefit card in other states, and we expected to see usage 
in our neighboring states. But we didn’t expect to find usage in states as far away 
as Florida, Texas and Minnesota. We found $28.7 million spent outside of Ohio, 
more than a third of it spent in far-flung states. Are these recipients living in other 
states, or selling benefits, or double-dipping? 

Where is Ohio money going? 



The Federal Public Assistance Reporting Information System (PARIS) uses data- 
matching to identify people who might receive duplicate benefits in two or more 
states. But the states only have to submit information once a year and are not re- 
quired to report on SNAP. This important program needs to be strengthened. 
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Multiple Reports 

In total, we reviewed seven different reports that identify retailers and individ- 
uals with suspect activity. Merely being on such a report does not mean that a per- 
son committed fraud. 

But we found nearly 1,100 recipients who appeared on five of the seven reports 
and more than 1,400 retailers flagged on four reports. 

Appearing on one report might he meaningless. Showing up on most of them is 
what we in law enforcement refer to as a clue. 

Benefits of Auditing and Data Mining 

There is much more in the report, but all of it points to two things: weaknesses 
in the system that can be exploited to commit fraud, and a set of tools that can be 
used to manage the program better, much better. 

This is not limited to Ohio. Only about Vi of the states have undertaken this sort 
of audit, but the results are similar across the country. 

Mr. Chairman, I am grateful that this Committee is undertaking study and re- 
form. Our report makes some suggestions, and you will hear others. But, I would 
suggest an overarching principle for reform: Block-granting this program to the 
states. 

While we can identify the problems, the solutions are often less obvious. The only 
iron rule in government, it seems, is the Law of Unintended Consequences. When 
the Federal Government makes a change and there are unintended consequences, 
we all feel the pain if a reform fails. If the states develop their own management 
systems, failures will be limited to that state, and the successes and innovations will 
be there for others to copy. 

I do not believe that fraud is rampant in Ohio, but it does exist, and it is signifi- 
cant. Food stamp fraud hardens the hearts of good people and deafens their ears 
to the sound of hunger. Every dollar wasted or fraudulently spent is a dollar that 
could be used for its intended purpose: to feed the poor. For those who hunger, and 
for those who pay the bill, we owe a greater effort toward integrity. 

[Attachment] 

Ohio Department of Job and Family Services — Auditor’s Report on the Sup- 
plemental Nutrition Assistance Program for the Period January 1, 2015 
Through June 30, 2015 

Hon. Dave Yost, Auditor of State 
Table of Contents 
Auditor’s Report 
General Background 
Deceased Recipients 
Duplicated Recipients 
Unusual Card Activity 

Even Dollar Transactions 
Replacement Cards 
Out-of-State Activity 
Manual Card Entries 
Full Benefit Withdrawal Transactions 
Excessive PIN Attempts 
Invalid Card Attempts 
Multiple Consecutive Transactions 
Recipients and Retailers Identified on Multiple Reports 
Excessive Card Balances 
EPPIC Reports Use 
Overall Recommendations 

Auditor’s Report 

Ohio Department of Job and Family Services 
30 East Broad Street, 32nd Floor 
Columbus, OH 43215 

We have audited the Ohio Department of Job and Family Services’ (the Depart- 
ment) Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP — formerly known as Food 
Stamps) Electronic Benefit Transfer Card (EBT) usage data and other pertinent in- 
formation for the period January 1, 2015 through June 30, 2015, under the author- 
ity of Ohio Revised Code Section 117.11. 
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We have performed the procedures enumerated in this report to identify anoma- 
lies which may indicate higher risks related to misuse, fraud, or other concerns re- 
garding SNAP EBT Card transactions and inquired whether procedures were in 
place to mitigate the identified risks. 

The information that follows describes the procedures performed during our audit 
and the related results for each procedure. Our analysis was based on information 
provided by the Department directly, including reports for analysis they obtained 
from a service organization; the completeness and accuracy of which we could not 
verify. The Department indicated they reviewed the reports prior to providing them 
for audit. Because retailer and recipient information is confidential according to the 
Food and Nutrition Act of 2008 at 7 U.S.C. 2018(c) and 7 CFR 278. l(q), we have 
not included any names or other identifiers in our report results. 

This engagement was not a financial or performance audit, the objectives of which 
would be vastly different. Therefore, it was not within the scope of this work to con- 
duct a comprehensive and detailed examination of the SNAP EBT Card activity or 
test for compliance with program requirements and other Federal regulations, or 
evaluate for efficiencies of the processes. 

On May 26, 2016, we held an exit conference with the Department’s management 
and discussed the contents of this report. A response was received on June 8, 2016 
and was evaluated and included in our working papers. 



Dave Yost, 

Auditor of State, 

Columbus, Ohio, 

May 26, 2016. 

General Background 

The Department is the single state agency responsible for administering the 
SNAP program in Ohio. During Fiscal Year (FY) 2015, the Department reported ap- 
proximately $2.5 billion in SNAP benefits issued to 824,231 primary recipients on 
behalf of their assistance groups (referred to throughout this report as recipients); 
approximately $1.3 billion of which was issued during our 6 month audit period. 
The Department utilizes a state-supervised, county-administered approach for the 
SNAP program. As a result, certain processing functions are performed by the 88 
County Departments of Job and Family Services (CDJFS). The Department’s Client 
Registry Information System — Enhanced (CRIS-E) determines eligibility and ben- 
efit amounts based on income, dependents, and other information entered by the 88 
CDJFS. The Ohio Benefits System (a new integrated eligibility system) is expected 
to replace CRIS-E in 2017. Any recommendations referenced to CRIS-E would also 
apply to the new eligibility system. The CDJFS are also tasked with maintaining 
the documentation to support the information entered into CRIS-E and for following 
up on recipient issues. 

The Department has also contracted with a service organization. Xerox, to per- 
form various functions related to the SNAP EBT Card process, including: 

• issuing EBT cards to SNAP recipients based on eligibility information from 
CRIS-E; 

• loading available benefits onto the EBT cards each month based on information 
from CRIS-E; 

• expunging expired benefits from the cards based on rules provided by the De- 
partment; 

• processing food purchase transactions from the retailers (provided to the United 
States Department of Agriculture’s, Food Nutrition Services (FNS)); and 

• requesting reimbursement for food purchases on behalf of the retailers from 
FNS. 

The EBT cards are automatically loaded each month with the recipients’ benefits 
issued. The recipients are then able to use their benefits to purchase (claim) food 
at retailers authorized by FNS by swiping their card and entering their PIN. FNS 
has maintained responsibility for the identification and investigation of fraud re- 
lated to retailers, although oftentimes contracts with other agencies for this func- 
tion; the state is responsible for the identification and investigation of fraud related 
to recipients. 
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We requested and the Department provided several CRIS-E reports and Elec- 
tronic Payment Processing Information Control (EPPIC — Xerox report package sys- 
tem) reports, in order to perform our audit. We also requested listings of deceased 
individuals from the Ohio Department of Health for 2010 through 2014. In addition, 
we inquired with the Department and ten selected CDJFS regarding procedures 
used to mitigate the identified risks. All amounts included in this report have been 
rounded to the nearest dollar, unless otherwise indicated. 

Deceased Recipients 

7 CFR 272.14(c)(1) requires that states shall provide a system for: 

Comparing identifiable information about each household member against in- 
formation from databases on deceased individuals. States shall make the com- 
parison of matched data at the time of application and no less frequently than 
once a year. 

If benefits are issued and loaded onto EBT cards on behalf of deceased individ- 
uals, there is a higher risk those benefits will be obtained and used by an unauthor- 
ized individual. This risk is further increased if benefits are not terminated timely. 
Under the current process, the Department receives files weekly from the United 
States Department of Commerce — National Technical Information Services’ (NTIS) 
database listing all deceased individuals. The listing is uploaded and stored within 
CRIS-E and CRIS-E matches to recipient data at midnight that evening. When 
CRIS-E matches a new deceased record with an existing recipient, an error alert 
is generated for the recipient’s case file record. The CDJFS case worker is to review 
and verify the alert and take appropriate action. However, because of the current 
“pay and chase” process in place, if these alerts are not worked timely, there is an 
increased risk and effort in recouping inappropriate benefits claimed. Using the 
2010 through 2014 deceased files obtained from the Ohio Department of Health, we 
performed the following procedures: 

(A) We compared deceased individuals to benefit recipients in CRIS-E and iden- 
tified 1,862 instances in which a deceased individual was issued benefits dur- 
ing the audit period. We then evaluated the date of death to determine if it 
was prior to January 1, 2014 to evaluate the Department’s compliance with 
7 CFR 272.14(c)(1) which only requires they perform the match to deceased 
individuals “no less frequently than annually”, resulting in a possibility of a 
12 month lapse between the date of death and the update of CRIS-E records. 
We identified 36 instances in which the individual’s date of death was prior 
to January 1, 2014 and, thus, the CRIS-E file should have been updated prior 
to our audit period. The Department issued an estimated $24,406 in benefits 
to these recipients; $13,598 of which was claimed for nine of these recipients, 
resulting in questioned costs for the claimed amount included in the FY 2016 
State of Ohio Single Audit Report. The Department’s related corrective action 
plan was also included in the State of Ohio Single Audit Report. 

(B) We haphazardly selected 20 deceased individuals from those remaining in 
the deceased file (excluding the items matched from step A above). For each 
individual selected, we verified CRIS-E was updated within 1 year from the 
date of death and the individual’s benefits were terminated, per the code of 
Federal regulations. There were claims paid to the recipient number after the 
date of death, however, all 20 of these individuals were part of a larger recipi- 
ent group that would be associated with the same recipient number. 

Recommendation No. 1 


We recommend the Department implement additional procedures to reasonably ensure 
the CDJFS caseworkers are reviewing and verifying the CRIS-E error alerts and taking ap- 
propriate action timely to reduce the risk that benefits are being claimed by an unauthor- 
ized individual. The Department should: 

• Conduct additional mandatory training with CDJFS caseworkers pertaining to the re- 
view and resolution of CRIS-E errors alerts generated for deceased individuals, includ- 
ing more timely resolution of alerts. 

• Implement a process to prioritize these alerts for the CDJFS caseworkers to follow up 
on based on number of fields matched. 

• Perform quarterly reviews, at a minimum, of all CRIS-E error alerts generated for de- 
ceased individuals and reasonably ensure they are being investigated and resolved 
timely by the CDJFS. 
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Recommendation No. 1 — Continued 


• Consider implementing an automated control in CRIS-E to terminate eligibility for re- 
cipients when all data related to the deceased individual matches to the data provided 
by the NTIS. 

• Investigate the recipients specifically identified in our testing to ensure any necessary 
repayments are received or additional actions are taken. 


Duplicated Recipients 

If one individual is assigned multiple recipient numbers, there is a higher risk 
the individual will he issued duplicate benefits, which could result in unallowahle 
and/or fraudulent benefit claims paid. When a new applicant’s information is en- 
tered into CRIS-E, a recipient number is assigned to the applicant. If the CRIS- 
E edit checks identify this individual may already be assigned a recipient number, 
an error alert is generated for the CDJFS caseworker to review/investigate the alert 
and take appropriate action. These error alerts are generated to help ensure one in- 
dividual is not assigned multiple recipient numbers. In addition, during the applica- 
tion entry process, the caseworker is to ensure the [Slocial [SJecurity [Nlumber pro- 
vided is valid by checking it in a CRIS-E subsystem, which interfaces with the 
United States Social Security Administration’s (SSA) database. Using the overall 
benefits listing report from CRIS-E, we performed the following procedures: 

(A) We identified all individuals on the recipient listing who had the same name 
and date of birth, but with different [Slocial [SJecurity [NJumbers and recipi- 
ent numbers. There were 153 instances identified where an individual’s name 
and date of birth was associated with more than one recipient number for a 
total of 322 recipient numbers. We were able to determine that, in 104 of the 
153 instances, each individual had a valid [Slocial [Slecurity [Nlumber and 
were, therefore, separate individuals. For the remaining 49 instances related 
to 98 recipient numbers, one of the [Slocial [Slecurity [Nlumbers was not a 
valid number. The Department indicated that, in 37 of these instances, the 
[Slocial [Slecurity [Nlumber was inaccurately entered initially. Once the mis- 
take was identified, the CDJFS case worker entered the correct [Slocial 
[Slecurity [Nlumber and a new recipient number was generated. However, 
there were 12 instances related to 24 recipient numbers in which benefits, to- 
taling $17,878, were issued for the same months and the recipient could have 
received duplicate benefits. This amount was included in the questioned costs 
reported in the FY 2016 State of Ohio Single Audit Report. The Department’s 
related corrective action plan was also included in the State of Ohio Single 
Audit Report. 

(B) We compared [Slocial [Slecurity [Nlumbers to all recipient numbers in CRIS- 
E. There were four instances identified where two recipient numbers were as- 
sociated with the same [Slocial [Slecurity [Nlumber for a total of eight recipi- 
ent numbers. We were able to determine no overlapping benefit payments 
were made to four of these recipient numbers because a new recipient number 
was assigned when the individual reapplied due to changes in their eligibility. 
In the other four cases, the recipient numbers were created within the system 
for test purposes and were not actual recipients. 

Recommendation No. 2 


We recommend the Department implement additional procedures to reasonably ensure 
the CDJFS caseworkers are reviewing and investigating the CRIS-E error alerts and vali- 
dating the [Slocial [Slecurity [Nlumber provided during the application process. The De- 
partment should: 

• Conduct additional mandatory training with CDJFS caseworkers pertaining to the ap- 
plication entry process. The training provided should specifically address how to re- 
view, investigate, and resolve errors alerts generated during the applicant entry proc- 
ess and reiterate the importance of validating the [Slocial [Slecurity [Nlumber in the 
SSA subsystem. 

• Implement a process to prioritize these alerts for the CDJFS caseworkers to follow up 
on. 

• Perform quarterly reviews, at a minimum, of all CRIS-E error alerts generated for pos- 
sible duplicated recipients and reasonably ensure they are being investigated and re- 
solved timely by the CDJFS. 
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Recommendation No. 2 — Continued 


• Consider implementing an automated control in CRIS— E to perform a real-time [SJocial 
[SJecurity [NJumber check to ensure a valid [Slocial [Slecurity [NJumber is entered 
prior to the determination of eligibility. 

• Investigate the recipients specifically identified in our testing to ensure any necessary 
repayments are received or additional actions are taken. 


Unusual Card Activity 

In many instances, fraud or other issues may be identified through data analysis. 
Xerox has made several standard “fraud” reports available to the Department and 
88 CDJFS within the EPPIC reporting system. These reports can be used to identify 
possible anomalies or unusual occurrences pertaining to EBT card activities. We re- 
quested several EPPIC reports for our audit period from the Department, who re- 
viewed the reports provided by Xerox prior to releasing them to us. We then re- 
viewed the reports to identify anomalies which may indicate higher risks related to 
misuse of EBT cards. 

Even Dollar Transactions 

We identified even dollar purchase transactions exceeding $100. Even dollar 
transactions are not common when purchasing food, particularly at small retailers 
where inventories are more limited. This risk could be less at large retailers where 
recipients are more likely to use their full benefit amount, typically issued in whole 
dollars. Therefore, excessive even dollar transactions associated with a certain re- 
cipient and/or retailer could signify potential fraudulent activity. The total even dol- 
lar transactions for our audit period were as follows: 


Total Retailers 

Total Recipients 

Total Transactions 

Total Dollar Amount 

13,200 

129,141 

183,437 

$28,503,733 


(i) We prepared a graph showing all retailers utilized by recipients for even dol- 
lar transactions and the total number of these transactions per retailer to 
identify outliers. 
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(ii) We analyzed all even dollar transactions exceeding $100 to identify retailers 
and recipients with multiple occurrences. The following tables list the top 10 
small retailers (i.e., those retailers not part of a chain representing higher 
risk) and recipients. 

Small Retailers — Highest Even Dollar Transactions 


Retailer No. 

Total Dollar Value 

No. of Transactions 

1 

$146,971 

690 

2 

$119,133 

707 

3 

$115,993 

716 

4 

$112,900 

776 
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Small Retailers — Highest Even Dollar Transactions — Continued 


Retailer No. 

Total Dollar Value 

No. of Transactions 

5 

$94,356 

597 

6 

$89,918 

457 

7 

$80,971 

370 

8 

$68,516 

264 

9 

$59,636 

236 

10 

$59,238 

291 

Total 

$947,632 

5,104 


Recipients — Highest Even Dollar Transactions 


Retailer No. 

Total Dollar Value 

No. of Transactions 

1 

$11,504 

60 

2 

$4,626 

12 

3 

$3,740 

6 

4 

$3,258 

6 

5 

$3,119 

6 

6 

$3,096 

6 

7 

$3,000 

6 

8 

$2,908 

9 

9 

$2,760 

11 

10 

$2,734 

8 

Total 

$40,745 

130 


(iii) We analyzed one recipient in our top 10 who also made significant even dol- 
lar purchases at one of the top 10 small retailers listed above. Below are the 
results. 


Recipient No. 2 Even Dollar Transactions 


Transaction No. 

Date and Time of 
Transaction 

Amount of Trans- 
action 

Retailer 

1 

1/3/2015 12:00 a.m. 

$575 

No. 1. 

2 

1/3/2015 12:04 a.m. 

$196 

No. 1. 

3 

2/3/2015 12:01 a.m. 

$575 

No. 1. 

4 

2/3/2015 12:03 a.m. 

$196 

No. 1. 

5 

3/3/2015 12:01 a.m. 

$575 

No. 1. 

6 

3/3/2015 12:02 a.m. 

$196 

No. 1. 

7 

4/3/2015 12:00 a.m. 

$575 

No. 1. 

8 

4/3/2015 12:02 a.m. 

$196 

No. 1. 

9 

5/3/2015 12:00 a.m. 

$575 

No. 1. 

10 

5/3/2015 12:03 a.m. 

$196 

No. 1. 

11 

6/3/2015 12:01 a.m. 

$575 

No. 1. 

12 

6/3/2015 12:04 a.m. 

$196 

No. 1. 

Total 


$4,626 



Recommendation No. 3 


• The Even Dollar Transaction Report should be used as a monitoring tool to identify re- 
cipients with a significant number of even dollar transactions and implement proce- 
dures to investigate unusual activity. 

• As noted in the table above for Recipient 2, the dates, times of use, and same dollar 
amounts indicate an unusual pattern of use of the EBT card. The Department should 
review the individual transactions for each recipient and retailer identified in our test- 
ing to determine whether the amount and time the transactions were completed are 
unusual and should be further investigated. 

• The outliers identified in the retailer graph above should be reviewed to determine if 
there is anything unusual about the transactions associated with these retailers and if 
these retailers should be referred to the appropriate investigative agency. 

• As other anomalies are noted pertaining to retailers, the information should be for- 
warded to the appropriate investigative agency. 
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Replacement Cards 

7 CFR 274.6(b)(5), effective November 2013, states, in part, “The state agency 
may require an individual member of a household to contact the state agency to pro- 
vide an explanation in cases where the number of requests for card replacements 
is determined excessive. If they so require, the state agency must establish a thresh- 
old for the number of card replacements during a specified period of time to be con- 
sidered excessive. That threshold shall not be less than four cards requested within 
12 months prior to the request . . .” The Department has determined that four or 
more replacement cards issued during a 12 month period is considered excessive. 
We identified recipients that were issued replacement cards four or more times (“ex- 
cessive replacement card recipients”) during our audit period. Excessive replacement 
cards issued to recipients could indicate the cards are being sold or otherwise traded 
for cash or other commodities, requiring the recipient to request additional cards. 
There were 1,431 recipients that were issued four or more replacement cards during 
our audit period. We also compared the number of recipients receiving excessive re- 
placement cards to excessive replacement card recipients in 2011 for the same 
months; 2011 was the last year similar procedures were conducted. See the results 
in the graph below. 
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We also compared the fluctuation percentage for recipients with ten or more re- 
placement cards to the total number of SNAP recipients. In 2011, we determined 
recipients issued ten or more replacement cards over the life of the EBT card pro- 
gram starting in March 2006 were excessive and reviewed accordingly. A decrease 
in the number of recipients with ten or more replacement cards issued was expected 
if recommendations made in the 2011 audit were implemented. There was a de- 
crease in the percentage of recipients with ten or more replacement cards issued 
from 2011 to 2015 for the same 6 month period, and therefore, it appears that the 
Department implemented procedures to reduce the number of replacement cards 
issued. 


Period 

Total Excessive 
Replacement Card 
Recipients 

Total SNAP 
Recipients 

% of Recipients with 
Frequent Replacement 
Cards 

2011 

2015 

17 

2 

832,677 

824,231 

0.02042% 

0.00024% 
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Recommendation No. 4 


Implement procedures to review the Card Issuance & Replacement Report to reasonably 
ensure that excessive replacement cards issued are investigated and any possible fraudu- 
lent activity resulting from excessive issuances is investigated and action taken. 


Out-of-State Activity 

We identified all EBT card activity occurring out of state. If EBT cards are exces- 
sively utilized out of state, this could indicate the recipient does not live within state 
lines, is receiving benefits in more than one state, and/or exchanging their EBT card 
with others for cash and/or other commodities. The total purchase transactions 
made out of state were: 


Recipients 

Number of Transactions 

Total Amount 

118,316 

909,177 

$28,725,305 


(i) We prepared a graph showing all retailers utilized by SNAP recipients out- 
of-state and the total number of transactions per retailer to identify outliers. 
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(ii) We removed all the border state activity from the listing and identified the 
following top 10 non-contiguous states with the most activity: 


State 

Total 

Recipients 

with 

Activity 

Total Amount 

Top Two Cities within the State 

Florida 

9,174 

$2,125,844 

Orlando 

$119,130 




Jacksonville 

$104,091 

Georgia 

5,065 

$1,149,962 

Atlanta 

$124,922 




Decatur 

$58,833 

Minnesota 

4,733 

$678,023 

Marshall 

$596,709 




Minneapolis 

$17,893 

Texas 

2,458 

$662,746 

Houston 

$92,770 




San Antonio 

$48,944 

Tennessee 

4,823 

$623,976 

Memphis 

$70,824 




Sevierville 

$58,100 

North Carolina 

3,150 

$590,430 

Charlotte 

$106,496 




Fayetteville 

$24,478 

South Carolina 

3,215 

$469,114 

Myrtle Beach 

$134,017 




Columbia 

$32,816 

New York 

2,207 

$454,060 

Brooklyn 

$75,394 




Bronx 

$61,914 

Illinois 

2,783 

$451,144 

Chicago 

$159,528 




Rockford 

$12,718 

Alabama 

1,808 

$414,881 

Tuscaloosa 

$51,448 




Birmingham 

$32,136 

Total 

39,416 

$7,620,180 




(iii) Next, we identified all the border state activity from the listing and noted 
the following: 
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State 

Total 

Recipients 

with 

Activity 

Total Amount 

Top Two Cities within the State 

Distance to City 
from Ohio Border 
(approximate) 

West Virginia 

20,887 

$5,846,885 

Mason 

$1,335,979 

1 mile 




Huntington 

$932,926 

3 miles 

Kentucky 

26,471 

$5,049,361 

Ashland 

$1,361,317 

1 mile 




Covington 

$496,206 

1 mile 

Michigan 

12,328 

$2,295,295 

Lambertville 

$345,344 

4 miles 




Detroit 

$335,095 

52 miles 

Pennsylvania 

11,299 

$2,208,820 

Erie 

$303,357 

32 miles 




Hermitage 

$285,184 

5 miles 

Indiana 

9,850 

$2,125,093 

Richmond 

$496,068 

5 miles 




Fort Wayne 

$267,538 

20 miles 

Total 

80,835 

$17,525,454 





(iv) Since recipients living in counties bordering other states may use their card 
significantly within those bordering states, we removed all purchases made 
in a bordering state for any recipients whose county of residence bordered 
that state and analyzed the remaining activity. We identified the top 10 re- 
cipients with the most out-of-state activity: 


Recipient No. 

State 

County of Residence 

Total 

Amount 

Number of 
Transactions 

1 

Pennsylvania 

Franklin 

$2,775 

31 

2 

Michigan 

Cuyahoga 

$2,722 

3 

3 

New York 

Cuyahoga 

$2,155 

1 

4 

South Carolina 

Seneca 

$2,056 

4 

5 

Kentucky 

Butler 

$1,663 

10 

6 

Colorado 

Montgomery 

$1,608 

11 

7 

Florida 

Stark 

$1,543 

24 

8 

Illinois 

Franklin 

$1,533 

8 

9 

Mississippi 

Ashtabula 

$1,471 

7 

10 

Arkansas 

Lucas 

$1,442 

36 


Recommendation No. 5 


• Implement additional monitoring procedures to review the Out-of-State Activity Report 
and investigate recipients utilizing their EBT card multiple times out of state. 

• Determine whether the large amount of out-of-state usage is due to travel required by 
employment or other valid reasons. 

• Consider additional procedures to verify the recipient is not also receiving benefits in 
other states, which would require corroboration with those states. 

• The outliers identified in the retailer graph above should be reviewed to determine if 
there is anything unusual about the transactions associated with these retailers and if 
these retailers should be referred to the appropriate investigative agency. 

• As other anomalies are noted pertaining to retailers, the information should be for- 
warded to the appropriate investigative agency. 


Manual Card Entries 

We identified all purchase transactions associated with manual card entries. 
These entries involve keying in the card number and PIN at the point of sale either 
because the card swipe did not work or because the EBT card was not present. Ex- 
cessive manual card entries could indicate the benefits are not being utilized by the 
intended recipient, or there are issues with the EBT cards themselves. 


Total Retailers 

Total Recipients 

Total Transactions 

Total Amount 

10,188 

109,172 

679,236 

$17,338,056 


(i) We prepared a graph showing all retailers utilized by recipients for manual 
card entry transactions and the total number of these transactions per re- 
tailer to identify outliers. 
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(ii) We identified the top 10 retailers with the highest dollar amount associated 
with manual card entries. 



Retailer No. 

Amount 

Transactions 

1 

$152,717 

2,813 

2 

$148,435 

814 

3 

$128,127 

1,950 

4 

$124,986 

2,800 

5 

$120,149 

2,251 

6 

$92,091 

1,416 

7 

$89,761 

1,533 

8 

$85,404 

1,795 

9 

$82,671 

1,591 

10 

$81,736 

1,551 

Total 

$1,106,077 

18,514 


(iii) We also identified the top 10 recipients with the highest dollar amount asso- 
ciated with manual card entries. 


Retailer No. 

Amount 

Transactions 

1 

$8,055 

98 

2 

$7,885 

161 

3 

$7,003 

101 

4 

$6,578 

268 

5 

$6,347 

123 

6 

$6,184 

266 

7 

$6,017 

71 

8 

$5,946 

602 

9 

$5,942 

135 

10 

$5,908 

110 

Total 

$65,866 

1,935 

Recommendation No. 6 


• Implement procedures to review the Manual Card Entry Report and investigate recipi- 
ents with an excessive number of manual card entries to determine the reason the EBT 
cards are not being swiped. These procedures could include recipient inquiry and the 
review of additional EPPIC reports. 

• The outliers identified in the retailer graph above should be reviewed to determine if 
there is anything unusual about the transactions associated with these retailers and if 
these retailers should be referred to the appropriate investigative agency. 

• As other anomalies are noted pertaining to retailers, the information should be for- 
warded to the appropriate investigative agency. 


Full Benefit Withdrawal Transactions 

We identified all individual purchase transactions where at least the full monthly 
benefit amount awarded was withdrawn in a single purchase transaction. This could 
indicate the recipients were transferring their benefits to others for cash or other 
commodities, or they had other resources available indicating they may no longer 
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be eligible for benefits. There were 96,367 recipients with 152,740 full benefit with- 
drawal transactions totaling $25,430,189. 

(i) We prepared a graph showing all retailers utilized by recipients for full ben- 
efit withdrawaltransactions and the total number of these transactions per re- 
tailer to identify outliers. 
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(ii) Next, we identified all recipients with one purchase transaction that exceed- 
ed three times their benefit issuance amount, as identified in the table below. 
We performed this additional analysis as it could be reasonable to use 1 
month’s benefit issuance in one transaction; however, the use of three times 
the benefit issuance amount in one transaction would seem more unusual. 



Total Recipients 

Total Transactions 

Total Amount 

274 

274 

$57,218 


The ten highest dollar transactions were identified. 


Recipient No. 

Total Purchase 

Transaction Date/ 
Time 

Monthly Benefit 
Amount 

1 

$1,323 

3/4/2015 12;02 p.m. 

$194 

2 

$1,281 

2/20/2015 3;45 p.m. 

$194 

3 

$1,273 

5/26/2015 5:21 a.m. 

$194 

4 

$1,242 

6/2/2015 5:56 a.m. 

$156 

5 

$1,108 

3/4/2015 12:03 p.m. 

$194 

6 

$1,073 

3/29/2015 5:44 p.m. 

$194 

7 

$1,063 

5/22/2015 11:24 a.m. 

$194 

8 

$1,027 

6/2/2015 5:56 a.m. 

$194 

9 

$898 

6/25/2015 1:01 a.m. 

$163 

10 

$781 

2/20/2015 1:12 p.m. 

$194 


Recommendation No. 7 


• Review the Full Food Assistance Balance Withdrawal Report to identify recipients with 
a significant number of full benefit withdrawal transactions and review the individual 
transactions to determine if there are any unusual patterns identified. If anomalies are 
identified, determine methods and implement procedures to investigate these recipi- 
ents. 

• If the recipient carries a large accumulated balance on their card, investigate the rea- 
son for the large balance as detailed in Recommendation No. 12 below. 

• The outliers identified in the retailer graph above should be reviewed to determine if 
there is anything unusual about the transactions associated with these retailers and if 
these retailers should be referred to the appropriate investigative agency. 

• As other anomalies are noted pertaining to retailers, the information should be for- 
warded to the appropriate investigative agency. 
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Excessive PIN Attempts 

We identified all recipients who exceeded their allotted four PIN attempts (as de- 
termined by the Department). If four unsuccessful PIN attempts are made, the card 
is automatically locked and cannot be used until the recipient resets the PIN. If a 
recipient has an excessive number of unsuccessful PIN attempts, this could indicate 
the individual is not the rightful owner of the card. We identified a total of 7,938 
recipients with 18,878 unsuccessful PIN attempts; 880 of these recipients had an 
excessive number (more than four) of PIN attempts, as detailed below. 

Excessive (More Than Four) PIN Attempts 



# of PIN Attempts 
Reeommendation No. 8 


Implement procedures to review the Excessive PIN Attempts Report to identify recipients 
with a significant number of PIN attempts, and determine the reason for the excessive at- 
tempts. Consider reviewing EPPIC transaction history reports to identify any other unusual 
activity that may indicate an unauthorized individual was utilizing the card. 


Invalid Card Attempts 

We identified all purchase transactions attempted on an invalid card (reported as 
lost, damaged, stolen, etc.)- Transactions attempted on an invalid card could indicate 
an unauthorized individual attempted to use the card. There were a total of 12,906 
excessive (more than four) transactions attempted on an invalid card relating to 
1,898 recipient accounts, as shown below: 

Excessive (More Than Four) Transaetions Attempted on Invalid Card 



# of Transactions Attempted 
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Recommendation No. 9 


Review the Transactions Attempted on Invalid Card Report to identify recipients with a 
significant number of transactions attempted on an invalid card assigned to them, and de- 
termine the reason for the excessive attempts. Consider reviewing EPPIC transaction his- 
tory reports to identify any other unusual activity that may indicate an unauthorized indi- 
vidual was utilizing the card. 


Multiple Consecutive Transactions 

We identified multiple purchase transactions occurring on one recipient account 
within 1 hour, shown in the table helow, hy month. If the card or benefits are being 
used excessively within a short amount of time, especially utilizing a single retailer, 
this could indicate the card is being exchanged for cash and/or being used by mul- 
tiple unauthorized individuals. 


Month 

Retailers 

Recipients 

Transactions 

Amount 

January 

1,921 

2,628 

15,835 

$365,124 

February 

1,686 

2,211 

13,245 

$315,923 

March 

1,887 

2,570 

15,561 

$341,215 

April 

1,890 

2,576 

15,529 

$353,262 

May 

2,114 

2,875 

16,363 

$357,229 

June 

2,144 

2,887 

16,387 

$364,422 

Total 

11,642 

15,747 

92,920 

$2,097,175 


(i) We prepared a graph showing all retailers utilized by SNAP recipients for 
multiple transactions within 1 hour and the total number of these trans- 
actions per retailer to identify outliers. 

Multiple Transactions Within One Hour 
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(ii) We identified the top 10 recipients with the highest dollar amount of trans- 
actions within a 1 hour period during the 6 month period tested. 


Recipient No. 

Transactions 

No. of 1 hour 
time periods 

No. of Retailers 
Visited 

Amount of All 
Transactions 

1 

48 

7 

2 

$2,343 

2 

54 

7 

20 

$2,335 

3 

68 

6 

23 

$2,079 

4 

44 

7 

17 

$1,920 

5 

26 

5 

5 

$1,879 

6 

23 

4 

4 

$1,825 

7 

31 

4 

2 

$1,707 

8 

12 

3 

7 

$1,671 

9 

6 

1 

2 

$1,555 

10 

24 

4 

8 

$1,545 

Total 

336 

48 

90 

$18,859 


(iii) We analyzed an individual 1 hour period for Recipient No. 9 in our top 10. 
Below are the results. 
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Transaction No. 

Transaction Date/Time 

Retailer No. 

Amount of Trans- 
action 

1 

1/31/2015 7:57 p.m. 

1 

$201 

2 

1/31/2015 8:01 p.m. 

1 

$189 

3 

1/31/2015 8:04 p.m. 

1 

$269 

4 

1/31/2015 8:42 p.m. 

2 

$262 

5 

1/31/2015 8:49 p.m. 

2 

$262 

6 

1/31/2015 8:52 p.m. 

2 

$372 

Total 



$1,555 


Recommendation No. 10 


• Review the Multiple Transactions Within 1 Hour Report to identify recipients with a 
significant amount of transactions within multiple 1 hour periods. Identify the retailers 
utilized in these instances to determine whether the same retailer was utilized during 
the period. If the same retailer is utilized multiple times within the same period, this 
could indicate the card is being exchanged for cash and/or used by multiple ineligible 
individuals. If anomalies are identified, determine methods and implement procedures 
to investigate these recipients. 

• The outliers identified in the retailer graph above should be reviewed to determine if 
there is anything unusual about the transactions associated with these retailers and if 
these retailers should be referred to the appropriate investigative agency. 

• As other anomalies are noted pertaining to retailers, the information should be for- 
warded to the appropriate investigative agency. 


Recipients and Retailers Identified on Multiple Reports 

Using all eight of the EPPIC reports noted above, we identified recipients and re- 
tailers that appeared on more than one of the reports. If a recipient or retailer ap- 
pears on multiple reports, there is a higher possibility that fraud or other question- 
able activity is occurring. There were 151,360 recipients appearing on multiple re- 
ports, as follows. 

Recipients Identified on Multiple Reports 
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There were 11,681 retailers appearing on multiple reports, as follows. 
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Recommendation No. 11 


• Utilizing all the standard EPPIC reports available, recipients and retailers appearing 
on multiple reports should be identified since this could be an indicator of fraudulent 
activity. Review the data periodically to identify outliers and other anomalies and in- 
vestigate those occurrences. 

• The 37 retailers identified in our testing on five reports should be referred to the appro- 
priate authorities for investigation. 


Excessive Card Balances 

7 CFR 274.2(h) states: 

(1) If EBT accounts are inactive for 3 months or longer, the state agency may 
store such benefits offline. 

(i) Benefits stored off-line shall be made available upon reapplication or 
re-contact by the household; 

(ii) The state agency shall attempt to notify the household of this action 
before storage of the benefits off-line and describe the steps necessary to 
bring the benefits back on-line; 

(2) The state agency shall expunge benefits that have not been accessed by 
the household after a period of 1 year. Issuance reports shall reflect the adjust- 
ment to the state agency issuance totals to comply with monthly issuance re- 
porting requirements prescribed under §274.4. 

(3) Procedures shall be established to permit the appropriate managers to ad- 
just benefits that have already been posted to a benefit account prior to the 
household accessing the account; or, after an account has become dormant. The 
procedures shall also be applicable to removing stale accounts for off-line stor- 
age of benefits or when the benefits are expunged. Whenever benefits are ex- 
punged or stored off-line, the state agency shall document the date, amount of 
the benefits and storage location in the household case file. 

In addition, the Department indicated the EBT contract requirements, approved 
by FNS, state: 

Section 2.2.2.4 Benefit Expungement — 

The Contractor must track aging at both the account and benefit level. Each 
food assistance benefit begins aging at the time it becomes available to the cli- 
ent. The EBT account begins aging at the point that the first benefit becomes 
available. Subsequently, each time that the client completes a transaction, the 
account aging clock is reset to start anew, even if one or more benefits have 
been expunged. 

No benefits may be expunged until the account aging clock has reached 365 
calendar days. Once the account has reached expungement age, only those bene- 
fits that have been available to the client for 366 or more calendar days shall 
be expunged. If one or more subsequent benefit authorizations for the same cli- 
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ent account have been available to the client for less than 365 calendar days, 
they are not expunged. They must remain online until each has reached full 
expungement age. If an account that has had all benefits expunged is reac- 
tivated because the client has again become eligible, the account must be treat- 
ed in the same manner as a new account in terms of benefit aging and 
expungement timeframes. 

An excessive benefit balance carried on an EBT card could signify the benefit bal- 
ance has accumulated more than a period of 1 year increasing the risk of noncompli- 
ance with requirements. This could also indicate the recipient had additional re- 
sources available and was no longer in need of the benefits, allowing the benefits 
to be distributed elsewhere. Using a listing of all recipients with card balances 
greater than $2,300 (nearly double the maximum benefit amount for a family of 
eight), we identified a total of 1,337 recipients with a balance greater than this 
threshold on their card during the audit period, as listed below: 


Balance Range: 

Total Recipients 

Total Balance Carried 

$2,300-82,999 

706 

$1,813,619 

$3,000-$3,999 

323 

$1,104,199 

$4,000-84,999 

135 

$595,857 

$5,000-85,999 

69 

$374,777 

$6,000-86,999 

40 

$254,692 

$7,000-87,999 

31 

$230,454 

$8,000-88,999 

6 

$50,765 

$9,000-89,999 

14 

$131,772 

$10,000-810,999 

3 

$31,512 

$11,000-811,999 

2 

$22,658 

$12,000-12,999 

2 

$24,685 

$13,000-813,999 

1 

$13,827 

$14,000-814,999 

1 

$14,496 

$15,000-815,999 

0 

0 

$16,000-816,999 

1 

$16,910 

$17,000-817,999 

1 

$17,471 

$18,000-818,999 

1 

$18,757 

$19,000-819,999 

0 

0 

$20,000-820,999 

1 

$20,610 

Total 

1,337 

$4,737,061 


We also obtained information from the Department, provided by Xerox, for each 
of the 1,337 high balance recipients listed above to show when their EBT card was 
last utilized. We found the high balance recipients last accessed their account/used 
their card in the following calendar years: 


Calendar Year Recipient’s 
Account Last Accessed 

Total Recipients 

Total Balance Carried 

2012 

7 

$23,221 

2013 

19 

$63,585 

2014 

72 

$248,640 

2015 

1,165 

$4,143,677 

* 

74 

$257,938 

Total 

1,337 

$4,737,061 


Date Not Provided. 


We reviewed a Xerox report documenting which recipients had benefits expunged 
during our audit period. Eight of the 26 (30.8%) recipients listed above who last 
accessed their accounts in 2012 and 2013 were not listed on the expungement report 
covering our 6 month period. The Department provided further information to indi- 
cate benefits for these eight recipients had been fully expunged prior to our audit 
period. However, these recipients continued to be eligible based on the redetermina- 
tions performed by the counties and, therefore, continued to earn benefits. Since the 
contract agreement requires benefits to be available for 365 days before 
expungement, their balances continued to accumulate even though they were not 
being used. See the timeline below for further information for one of these eight re- 
cipients. In addition, the Department indicated that no date was available for the 
74 recipients for which no date was provided because those recipients had not 
accessed their benefits since at least July 2009 (the beginning date of the report pro- 
vided). Of the 20 recipients selected for testing, ten were listed on the expungement 
report covering our 6 month period. In addition, the Department provided docu- 
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mentation for the other ten selected recipients from these 74 to show their benefits 
had been fully expunged prior to our audit period. 

Timeline of Activities for Recipient One of Eight 

November 8, 2013 


Unus«d b«l»nce from 


JuIy 16. 2012 

Card last used by 
receipient; benefits 
continued to accrue 


August to October 
2012 expunged, 
benefits expunged 
monthly to $0 
balance at iuly S, 
2014 


My 29. 201S 

Unused balance from jufy 
2014 expunged, benefits 
expunged monthly 
thereafter 


• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 


iuly 17, 2013 

Unused balance 
from Jidy 2012 
expunged 


My 2S. 2014 

County 
interviewed 
recipient and 
benefits 
remstated 
with increase 
for 

dependent: 


September 201S 

Case closed per CRIS-C; 
total bersefits should be 
expunged by fuly 30, 
2016 


no benefits 
used 


Recommendation No. 12 


• Investigate the remaining 54 of the 74 accounts identified above where a date the ac- 
count was last accessed was not provided and verify the card balances loaded over a 
year ago were expunged as required by 7 CFR 274.2(hX2). 

• Utilize the standard EPPIC report that includes all recipient cards that have not been 
utilized in a year, the date the account was last active, and the benefits expunged to 
assist in monitoring card balances. Ensure Xerox immediately expunged those benefits 
to comply with the requirements of 7 CFR 274.2(h)(2). 

• Implement procedures as allowed in 7 CFR 272(h)(1) to store any benefits not utilized 
for 3 months off-line. Only reactivate the benefits upon reapplication or re-contact by 
the recipient. 

• Inquiries should be made at the time of reapplication or re-contact to determine why 
benefits had not been used and whether additional income or resources are available to 
the recipient that had not been reported to ensure continued eligibility is appropriate. 


EPPIC Reports Use 

(A) We inquired with the Department to determine whether they were using the 
EPPIC reports provided by Xerox. Department personnel indicated they do not use 
the reports for monitoring purposes. They indicated it is the CDJFS’ responsibility 
to generate and review EPPIC reports, investigate fraud allegations, and recoup 
overpayments from recipients. The Department indicated it conducts quarterly 
meetings with CDJFS investigators and provides technical assistance and training 
to the CDJFS pertaining to EPPIC report use and investigations. 

(B) We selected ten counties: Cuyahoga, Franklin, Hamilton, Holmes, Huron, 
Logan, Lucas, Montgomery, Muskingum, and Pickaway. We inquired with the 
CDJFS in these counties to determine: 

i. Whether the CDJFS utilized the EPPIC reports; 

ii. If sufficient and knowledgeable personnel were assigned to fraud identifica- 
tion and investigation; 

iii. What procedures were in place for fraud identification and investigation; 

iv. Whether training was provided by the Department; 

v. If quarterly meetings were conducted with the Department; and, 

vi. The steps that are taken when possible fraud is identified. 

Based on the responses provided by the ten selected CDJFS: 

• There are no procedures in place to review EPPIC reports to identify anom- 
alies for possible investigation. Investigations are not initiated until the 
CDJFS receives a complaint or referral. At that point, the EPPIC reports 
are utilized only as they relate to the specific recipient under investigation. 

• The Department does provide training and conducts quarterly meetings 
with the CDJES for reviewing recipient family, income, and other informa- 
tion to identify potential fraud during the application process. The Depart- 
ment also provides training on how to handle a complaint and the cor- 
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responding investigation. However, the Department does not provide train- 
ing pertaining to EPPIC report monitoring and how to identify anomalies 
and other outliers related to fraud and misuse of the EBT cards. 

• Seven of ten CDJFS either do not have personnel dedicated full time to 
SNAP fraud identification and investigation, have only one investigator, or 
have had significant turnover and vacant positions in their fraud section. 

Overall Recommendations 


Since resources are often limited at the CDJFS, the Department should take a more 
proactive role in identifying possible fraud related to EBT cards and centralize the function. 
Centralizing this function at the Department level would allow specific personnel to become 
more experienced and adept at identifying and investigating anomalies and help focus the 
resources of both state and county personnel. In addition to the recommendations made 
throughout this report, we recommend the Department: 

• Regularly review EPPIC reports and identify anomalies and other outliers for inves- 
tigation. The information could then be passed to the CDJFS or appropriate authorities 
for investigation. 

• Provide additional training to CDJFS personnel to help them better understand the 
EPPIC report data and how to proceed with investigations. The training materials pro- 
vided should be maintained and readily made available to the CDJFS for reference. 

• Conduct meetings with CDJFS personnel periodically to ensure all questions and con- 
cerns are addressed and investigations are being performed properly. 

• Update and formally document the policies and procedures regarding the SNAP eligi- 
bility and fraud review/investigation process, including any changes made as a result of 
these recommendations. Communicate these policies and procedures to all affected 
staff, both state and county. Periodically review and update the policies and procedures 
to ensure they remain current and are sufficient. 

• Ensure all procedures completed are documented and the documentation is maintained 
in accordance with established records retention policies. 


Ohio Department of Job and Family Serviees Supplemental Nutrition As- 
sistanee Program — SNAP Franklin County Clerk’s Certification 

This is a true and correct copy of the report which is required to be filed in the 
Office of the Auditor of State pursuant to Section 117.26, Revised Code, and which 
is filed in Columbus, Ohio. 

Clerk of the Bureau. 

Certified June 28, 2016. 

The Chairman. Thank you, Mr. Yost. I appreciate that. 

The chair would remind Members that they will be recognized for 
questioning in order of seniority for Members who were here at the 
start of the hearing. After that, Members will be recognized in 
order of arrival. And I appreciate Members’ understanding. 

I recognize myself for 5 minutes. 

Ms. Brown, help me understand. The $38 floor is unique to 
SNAP, and it is figured into the 3.7 percent error rate, or is it not? 
Which is it? 

Ms. Brown. Well, what we understand from the threshold is it 
has come up and down over the years, but this most recent change 
gave us a good indicator that it probably did have an effect on the 
error rate. The rate had been going down for years, and when the 
threshold was changed from $50 

The Chairman. No, no, I mean, mechanically, errors inside the 
threshold are they included in the error rate for the 3.66, or are 
they not? 

Ms. Brown. Right. 

The Chairman. Just the errors that we do find. 
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Ms. Brown. Yes. The errors that are below the threshold are not 
included in that error rate. 

The Chairman. All right, so the error rate of 3.66 is understated 
by, I think your testimony said 38 percent? 

Ms. Brown. Yes. There is a percentage, let me double check that 
just to make sure, but, yes, 38 percent. 

The Chairman. Yes, that would equate to a 5.1 percent error 
rate if we included the safe harbor transactions? 

Ms. Brown. I don’t think you can make that connection, because 
what we actually did was we looked at the percent of errors that 
were under the threshold, and then we looked at the percent of dol- 
lars that those errors made up. 

The Chairman. Okay, so help me understand. 

Ms. Brown. It is complicated. 

The Chairman. The 3.66 then would be understated, it is fair to 
say we don’t know how much it is, but it is understated by some 
amount. 

Ms. Brown. Correct. 

The Chairman. Okay. 

Ms. Brown. Yes. 

The Chairman. All right. I appreciate that. Are there other 
means-tested programs that have a failsafe like this in their error 
rates. 

Of all the other ones that we are comparing to, they track all the 
errors? 

Ms. Brown. We only looked at the four and SNAP was the only 
one that had that. 

The Chairman. Okay. I appreciate that. 

Ms. Shahin, would you walk us through the differences, when we 
start talking about fraud and error rates, give us the specifics be- 
tween those two, and trafficking, let me throw that one in, error 
rates that are touted as being low versus fraud, which is not in- 
cluded in those error rates, I don’t believe. Would you walk us 
through that briefly? 

Ms. Shahin. Yes, sir, and thank you so much, because there can 
be confusion over that. 

The error rate relates to improper payment. It could be an over- 
issuance or an under-issuance that is added together, it is an im- 
proper payment. The person received too much or they received too 
little. 

When that happens, it happens at the state administrative, and 
we look to see where did that error come from. We find that about 
62 percent of those mistakes or errors come from the state agency, 
about 38 percent of them come from the client. Just to give you an 
example, the state agency might not take action on a reported in- 
come change in the timeframe required, or a change in household 
composition. Mostly it is — Kay is right, most of it is related to in- 
come, which becomes more dynamic the more you have a popu- 
lation that is working. And we have seen a great deal of increase 
in the working families. 

The Chairman. Right. So then USDA defines fraud then as 
what? Retailers and 

Ms. Shahin. Yes. Fraud, we are talking really about an inten- 
tional, purposeful action on the part of a client or a retailer. Traf- 
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ficking is an excellent example of that. That is when a client, and 
a retail is the most common kind, they collude together to say “I 
want cash for my SNAP henefits. I will give you 50 ^ on the dollar, 
80^ on the dollar.” Then the retailer gets the full amount into their 
account, and the 

The Chairman. In this example, the retailer would charge $100 
on the card and give the recipient back some percentage of that? 

Ms. Shahin. — it could be $50, $70, $80 whatever agreement they 
came to, yes. 

The Chairman. Okay. 

Recently, there was in the news a very large bust, $13 to $16 
million, and it appeared to be conducted from storefronts that 
didn’t even a business there. Is there not a site visit associated 
with the retailer approval process? 

Ms. Shahin. Yes, sir, there is a site visit that is involved, and 
we have made a lot of improvements actually in the area of deny- 
ing stores up-front because we are doing better work in that area. 
Are you talking about the one down near Miami? 

The Chairman. It was in Florida, yes, ma’am. 

Ms. Shahin. Opa Locka. Yes. 

The Chairman. Yes, ma’am. 

Ms. Shahin. So that is a really good example of the work of state 
law enforcement, our USDA OIG. Our agency actually were the 
first to get the hotline call. We did some investigation. It looked 
like trafficking was happening. It was referred over to OIG and 
they said, ‘Yes, this is a criminal case we want to go after.” So it 
takes a little bit more time to get those done because they are tak- 
ing criminal action. 

The Chairman. Right, but my understanding of that one is the 
storefronts were just that; there were no businesses associated with 
it. There wasn’t actually a retail shop there for folks to actually 
buy food. 

Ms. Shahin. Yes. That is not the way I understand it but that 
is really good to know, so I can go back and check on that. 

[The information referred to is located on p. 915.] 

The Chairman. All right. 

Ms. Shahin. Okay? 

The Chairman. Well, thank you. I appreciate that. My time has 
expired. 

Ms. Shahin. Sure. Can I just mention one thing on the thresh- 
old? 

The Chairman. Yes, ma’am. 

Ms. Shahin. Would you mind? On the threshold, I just 

The Chairman. No, I don’t mind. 

Ms. Shahin. On the threshold, the $37 was actually a part of the 
2014 Farm Bill. So that threshold exists in the law. 

The Chairman. Right. No, I understand. 

Ms. Shahin. And I do want to make sure that folks know that 
while it doesn’t count in the error rate, the states must provide us 
all of their errors, whether they are below the $37 or not, because 
they have to take action on anything they find in an over- or un- 
derpayment. 

The Chairman. Even if it is below the threshold. 
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Ms. Shahin. Even if it is below, yes, sir. Absolutely. It is not in 
the error rate but it is a part of their reporting, and they must take 
action on it. 

The Chairman. All right, thank you. I appreciate that clarifica- 
tion. 

Ms. Shahin. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Ranking Member Peterson. 

Mr. Peterson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Ms. Shahin, I mentioned in my opening remarks that I am not 
the big fan of having these different standards. And I realize that 
in most cases it doesn’t make a whole lot of difference. But, in 
North Dakota, people qualify for benefits that, if they were in my 
district in Minnesota, they don’t. It is just not right, in my opinion. 
One question I have is with the LIHEAP situation. Minnesota is 
not one of those states where we had a lot of people on this dollar 
LIHEAP payout so that they were qualifying, and we raised it to 
$20, didn’t we? Is that what we did? And CBO was saying at the 
time that the states wouldn’t spend the $20 to qualify people. So 
what ended up happening? Did it knock a lot of people off the rolls 
that were on there before, or not, or what happened? 

Ms. Shahin. Yes, on LIHEAP, and I am not anywhere near as 
good keeping numbers in my head, so let me just say I will go back 
and check and make sure I did this right, but I believe there were 
about 17 states that were doing the nominal, and I believe around 
12 to 13 went ahead and brought their nominal LIHEAP up to the 
$20 to meet the law as it was provided for. The remainder did not. 
Once again, as you are suggesting, these are options and choices 
that we do have for states in terms of their flexibilities and ways 
they can approach the program. We have the national standards, 
but there are places and flexibilities that provide for that kind of 
thing. 

[The information referred to is located on p. 915.] 

Mr. Peterson. In the categorical eligibility, which apparently 
was done to simplify the administration, that was the idea that it 
was supposed to be the same as welfare benefits. When we changed 
the welfare law back in 1996 and we allowed the states to do dif- 
ferent levels, and all that sort of stuff. In the 2014 bill, I had dis- 
cussions, and I brought up that we should raise the bottom 130 
percent to some other number, and make it standard across the 
whole country and eliminate this. And some people didn’t want to 
do that because, even though they were from states that would 
have actually cut people off of benefits, they were against it be- 
cause it made it look like they were raising benefits. It got in the 
whole political thing. My question is, if we had a situation where 
we had one standard and that was it, and the states couldn’t have 
a different level, would that eliminate some of these errors, would 
that reduce the error rate, or would that improve the situation or 
not? 

Ms. Shahin. Actually, this might be a good question for Kay as 
well, but I do know that with fraud-based categorical eligibility it 
can reduce errors because of the streamlined administration, there 
are certain things, you are using a different program that you al- 
ready have in your state, that is already means-tested, and you are 
using its income and asset limits for determining the eligibility of 
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the SNAP participant. But in the end, you still have to work the 
case, you still have to determine what the benefit is, and you still 
have to get really close to that 100 percent net to be eligible for 
a benefit. In other words, you might be eligible for the program but 
not for the benefit because of that. So that is kind of an important 
distinction as well. 

It can have a positive effect on the error rate in terms of reduc- 
ing it. I think that Kay has some thoughts on how it also might 
be a policy that can increase error rates. 

Mr. Peterson. Well, yes. 

Ms. Brown. Right. When we looked at this at broad-based cat- 
egorical eligibility in particular, we did find that it did have some 
aspects that really helped simplify the process of determining eligi- 
bility, including the fact that many states were no longer looking 
at assets that applicants had when they came to apply. But the 
other side of that is, because states could go up to a higher income 
level for eligibility, they were allowing more people who had earned 
income to receive benefits, and that is one of the areas that is the 
highest likelihood to cause errors. 

Mr. Peterson. So both of you think it kind of cuts both ways? 

Ms. Brown. Yes. We said it had a mixed effect. 

Mr. Peterson. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. Lucas, 5 minutes. 

Mr. Lucas. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And the Ranking Member 
will remember in the joys of the 2012, 2013, and 2014 Farm Bill. 
There were a number of times when we tried to do things in a vari- 
ety of places, in a really logical fashion, and that created the most 
problems. Trying to be reasonable, rational, and logical. It didn’t 
mean that we weren’t trying to do the right things, it just meant 
that, in a few places, some of our colleagues preferred the irra- 
tional to the rational. By the way, I like all my colleagues. 

That said, Ms. Shahin, would you discuss for a moment the his- 
toric nature, the Food and Nutrition Service has always been re- 
sponsible for retail fraud. The states have been tasked with looking 
at individual fraud cases, and as we mentioned here in a variety 
of areas, things changed in the 2014 Farm Bill included the fraud 
reduction pilot projects to expand that collaborative effort between 
state and Federal Government to prevent and detect retailer fraud. 
That was necessary because they increased the significant number 
of authorized retailers to participate in the program. And it pro- 
vided states with some dedicated resources to help maintain that 
integrity. Can you expand for a moment on how USDA has imple- 
mented those pilot projects for a couple of minutes? 

Ms. Shahin. Yes, sir. Thank you for the question. The provision 
in the farm bill, one of the ways that we found that we could very 
quickly implement that is that we already have relationships with 
a lot of states through what are called State Law Enforcement Bu- 
reaus. And we call them SLEBs because we love acronyms, but also 
because it is much shorter. Those SLEB agreements, we looked at 
those to see how we could enhance those agreements to make them 
more useful, more effective, and use them to take on these pilot 
ideas, because we already have them in place. We added some as- 
pects about the SLEBs actually working with us and helping us on 
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the recipient fraud side. That was really important because if you 
will remember, the provision said they had to be doing a good job 
on recipient fraud, and that is not something that is real common 
across the country. This really helped us to put that in to get the 
SLEBs working with us on the recipient and the retailer side, and 
also provides for giving them a reporting mechanism so that we 
could see how we are doing. 

So that is how we have implemented it. We have SLEBs in New 
York and California, and Texas, a few other large places where 
that urban environment that you were looking for us to include, we 
have that in there as well. So that is how we are implementing it. 

On the funding for states on recipient fraud, we have put out 
about $10 million in grants to states, competitive grants to states, 
to improve their recipient integrity. 

Mr. Lucas. Is it fair to say that you see value in the authority 
that has been given to states to investigate retail fraud, and would 
it be a good idea to increase even more their authority to pursue 
that avenue? 

Ms. Shahin. The jury is probably still out a little bit. We need 
a little bit more time working with states. I think that the key here 
is really, Mr. Lucas, it is two sides of a coin, and if we are doing 
all this work on the retailer side and we aren’t taking care of the 
recipient side, we are not going to stop the fraud and trafficking. 
You have to hit both sides of this coin. And so we would really like 
to see states putting their efforts — I know it is hard. I know it is 
hard on the recipient trafficking side, but we are working with 
some to get some tools out there for them. The GAO audit gave us 
a lot of opportunity. We are improving our reporting mechanism 
that way too. I would like to see us make a little bit more headway 
first in that area. 

Mr. Lucas. Thank you. Auditor Yost, let’s talk for just a moment. 
Your comments about Ohioans using their benefits in Texas and 
Elorida, and places like that, those are the kind of stories that stir 
up the public back home and make it more difficult to provide the 
assistance to our fellow citizens. Expand, if you would, about the 
nature of that. And I assume you would agree that is an alarming 
thing from your earlier comments. 

Mr. Yost. There may be individual hard luck fact patterns that 
would justify it. 

Mr. Lucas. We all go to funerals. Yes. 

Mr. Yost. But, the numbers we are seeing raise questions about 
the integrity of the administration of the program. Obviously, if 
you are living in Elorida, you shouldn’t be getting your EBT card 
out of Ohio. We saw almost $600,000 of Ohio benefits being spent 
in tiny Marshall, Minnesota. Eewer than 14,000 people. That num- 
ber, as a former prosecutor, just makes me go, “Huh.” 

Mr. Lucas. My time has expired, Mr. Chairman. I yield back. 

The Chairman. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. Scott, 5 minutes. 

Mr. David Scott of Georgia. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

It might be good for us to understand the purpose of these hear- 
ings, and the purpose of these hearings is to see if cutting the food 
stamp program is the answer to the issues of fraud and the error 
rates. 
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Now, my concern is this, that when we come to whatever conclu- 
sions we come to, that we cannot determine how we fix this prob- 
lem with just an attitude of we have to cut the food stamp pro- 
gram. Everything that I have heard has indicated that, whether it 
he the error rates, the overpayment rates, those are internal, struc- 
tural, administrative issues. When it comes to the other area of 
fraud, that is on the outside. That is an enforcement issue. 

And so if we back away from this and look at it for what it is, 
the answer to fraud, the answer to the error rates are all manage- 
ment of our resources, to be able to correct those, not on wholesale 
attitude because somebody talks about 1,000 people from the dead. 
Well, that is neither the dead folks’ fault or whoever is benefitting. 
If you know that that is the case, then you structurally change 
that. 

Because here is my concern, if we just make our manifestation 
as the answer to this problem is totally on cutting the food stamp 
program, we miss the whole issue. Ninety percent of all the house- 
holds that get food stamps have children, have seniors, have dis- 
abled, and a growing number of veterans. When you start dealing 
with finding solutions to these problems, the panacea for that is 
not cutting the program, it is putting the resources where they are 
needed to correct it, to enforce against these abuses. 

And so I wanted to ask you all on the panel, don’t you agree that 
what I am saying is the best approach for this, going forward, and 
that is particularly because if 90 percent of these folks have people 
in that household who have no other means. We have 1.7 million 
veterans receiving food stamp benefits. Somebody somewhere ought 
to say why is that. Isn’t this a structural problem? And that is 
growing. 

I just want to really use my little time here to stress how we 
really go at this, because there are some issues here in fraud, but 
cutting the food stamp program is not the answer to that. It is put- 
ting the resources in place to enforce that situation and get these 
people who are doing that. If we have the error rate and the over- 
payment, that is within the USDA. Perhaps they don’t have the re- 
sources, the manpower to effectively correct the situation. 

Where am I going wrong on this, any one of you, and where am 
I going right? 

Ms. Shahin. If it is okay with you, Mr. Scott, I will start. 

I think that the key point that you are making there that identi- 
fying the problem is step one. Step two is fixing it. 

Mr. David Scott of Georgia. Yes. 

Ms. Shahin. And that is the key, and that is what we need to 
look towards in any of these. A payment error rate, it may be low 
but that doesn’t mean it is low enough. We should always be look- 
ing to do better. We should always be looking to improve. I hon- 
estly believe that the states believe this and want this as much as 
I do. I believe that they care in this program. Partnering with our 
states to make sure that when we identify problems, we get those 
fixed. That is critical. That is on the improper payment side of it. 

Mr. David Scott of Georgia. Well, let me ask you this. I only 
have 15 seconds, because the 

Ms. Shahin. Yes, sir. Okay, sorry. 
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Mr. David Scott of Georgia. — the purpose of this hearing is re- 
authorization of the food stamp is coming up, and one of the rea- 
sons we are having all these hearings on food stamps is to deter- 
mine whether or not cuts in the program or across the board, with- 
out understanding the intricacies of what you all have explained, 
is the reason. Do you think cutting the program just arbitrarily will 
fix any of these things, or a better allocation of resources? 

Ms. Shahin. I think that SNAP is a program that works and 
works well. I think that the various hearings you have had, you 
have heard a lot of support for a program that does work, that 
meets its goals. That doesn’t mean it can’t be better. That doesn’t 
mean there aren’t things we can do to make it better. 

Mr. David Scott of Georgia. Right. 

Ms. Shahin. We should always be striving for that. 

Mr. David Scott of Georgia. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. Gibbs, 5 minutes. 

Mr. Gibbs. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Yost, thank you for doing this work on the audit. We have 
seen in Ohio news reports about the excessive card balances. 
Seems like over a certain period of time the balances might make 
sense, it is commonsense things. Unusual card activity. You talk 
about 1 hour transactions, people spending $1,000 in less than an 
hour, or the unusual card activity where you have even balances 
and the same balances after every month, on the same time, same 
date of following months. In your audit, were you able to determine 
if there were any triggers, does USDA have any triggers or mecha- 
nisms that red flag these so that there is oversight to bring this 
back, or did your audit look at that or not? 

Mr. Yost. Thank you. Representative Gibbs. The key, I believe, 
is on the retail side. I have run a lot of investigations in my time 
as a county prosecutor, and I have done both recipient fraud cases, 
which are very, very difficult to prove, and we never really get re- 
payment because these folks are typically in need to begin with. 
Fraud doesn’t work unless it is monetized, and that requires the 
retailer. The bang for your buck is to organize this around data 
mining to find exactly the kinds of indicia that you just cited in 
your question, and to use those indicators to open high quality, tar- 
geted investigations on the folks that are providing the dollars for 
this type 

Mr. Gibbs. Let me go to USDA, Ms. Shahin. Does USDA have 
any protocols in place that red-flags when they see unusual activ- 
ity, or that a reasonable person could say, “Hey, this doesn’t make 
sense?” 

Ms. Shahin. Yes. 

Mr. Gibbs. What is the process? 

Ms. Shahin. Yes, sir. I am so excited you asked this question be- 
cause we definitely do. We actually have what we call our alert sys- 
tem, and it is looking at eight million transactions around the 
country every day, and it is making connections and looking and 
doing these data analytic things. And so we have a watch list, we 
have the ALERT system that gives us information, and then we 
have people who then look at that information. We can actually 
make cases for trafficking just by the data alone. If we can’t do it 
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that way, we will send investigators out as well and go undercover. 
But we can even do it from the data. 

Mr. Gibbs. Do your investigators go out to the retail stores where 
you see this happening and audit their records and investigate 
them when it is flagged? 

Ms. Shahin. They go undercover is what they do. It is not really 
an audit of their paperwork, it is an undercover to try and see if 
they can get them — well, that sounds bad — but they go in to see, 
are you going to let me sell you my benefits, or let me buy some- 
thing that I shouldn’t be able to buy, because I can only buy food 
with this card, but if you let me buy something else we have a 
problem. So they do those kind of things. But the thing that I 
wanted to mention that is very exciting and helpful, maybe for Mr. 
Yost, is that we give states our list of disqualified retailers so that 
they can go in and look at those stores and see who of their recipi- 
ents shopped there, and then look at those and see, “Okay, do I see 
any transactions here that look weird.” The kind of information 
that Mr. Yost has in his report is exactly the kind of stuff we are 
looking for states to do, to use their EBT vender to get reports and 
get the kind of activity and bring these things together. 

Mr. Gibbs. Okay, my time is going to run out. I want to 

Ms. Shahin. I am sorry, I am excited. 

Mr. Gibbs. That I all right. Is there cross-referencing between 
states of participants to make sure that we don’t have people in 
Ohio that are also receiving benefits in Illinois, are we doing cross- 
referencing checks with the technology? 

Ms. Shahin. Right. Now then, I don’t know if you want me to 
talk about out-of-state transactions, or if you want me to talk about 
duplicate participation. 

Mr. Gibbs. I want to make sure that 

Ms. Shahin. But the duplicate 

Mr. Gibbs. — if one is not signed up for food stamps help in 
Ohio 

Ms. Shahin. Yes. 

Mr. Gibbs. — but then somehow I have an Illinois address of a 
relative in Chicago, I can sign up so I can draw down, illegally, of 
course. 

Ms. Shahin. Commit fraud is what you are you talking about. 
Absolutely. What we ask on the high balances or the out-of-state 
transactions, or any of that, we ask states to take a look at those 
on a regular basis. Ohio actually has a pretty good system in place. 

Mr. Gibbs. But is there cross-referencing between states? 

Ms. Shahin. Yes. Now, the cross-reference between states, we ac- 
tually just finished a pilot of five southeastern states, it is called 
the National Accuracy Clearinghouse. And that actually looked at 
doing checks for duplicate participation among the states. And we 
have had very promising results from that. In fact, we sent a re- 
port to Congress in May, and we are looking at what our next steps 
are going to be on that because it is real-time data. Mr. Yost men- 
tioned Public Assistance Reporting Information System, PARIS. 
That is not real-time data, so this is a real-time data kind of thing, 
and depending on if the states are using it and putting the infor- 
mation in, it can be very, very effective. 

Mr. Gibbs. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. My time has expired. 
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The Chairman. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. Walz, 5 minutes. 

Mr. Walz. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And thank you to all the 
witnesses for being here. In the spirit of trying to find a balance 
between compassion, smart economic policy, and being good stew- 
ards of taxpayer dollars, that is our responsibility, because Mr. 
Yost, you are correct that if a dollar is lost to either fraud or error, 
that is a dollar not going to its intended purpose, and it is critical 
to try and balance some of these things. 

Ms. Shahin, if I could ask, it is my understanding after the OIG 
report you are taking 50 states and all the territories, you are 
doing a quality control measurement process by the end of the 
year, is that correct? 

Ms. Shahin. That is correct. That is correct. 

Mr. Walz. Has that been done before? 

Ms. Shahin. It hasn’t. No, this is the first time that we have dug 
quite as deep as we are with the 

Mr. Walz. What are you going to be looking at? Just if you can 
give me the 50,000' view on that. 

Ms. Shahin. Sure. Sure. We are looking doing a QC review, can 
I give a little bit of history first? 

Mr. Walz. Sure. 

Ms. Shahin. We don’t have much time. Anyway, states do a sam- 
ple of their cases. They pull that sample and then the QC reviewer 
is going to look at that case in that sample month and see if the 
benefit that they are receiving in that month is correct. They are 
going to have to look at the original month as well, so there is a 
lot of work that has to go into that. We do a Federal re-review as 
well. 

We started seeing some things that were happening that gave us 
pause. Then OIG did their audit and that gave us more pause. We 
started going in to look at states to see if they were complying with 
some of our rules, and the concern was the introduction of any kind 
of bias. Now, bias doesn’t have to be intentional. It could be totally 
unintentional. That is not the point. It is a bias that is introduced 
that we are going to have to adjust for. These reviews, we are going 
in to dig really deep and make sure that there is all the docu- 
mentation in the file that should be, and if there is not, ask the 
state to do a corrective action that makes sure that we are getting 
all of the documentation, that the use of things like error review 
committees, that they are done properly as after-the-fact, as a 
learning mechanism, not a before-the-fact, as a mitigation of the er- 
rors. All kinds of things. 

Mr. Walz. And it is your belief that this QC review and these 
type of procedures will help the states and help you reduce those 
error rates and those fraud rates even further? 

Ms. Shahin. I absolutely do believe that what we are doing right 
now will get us to the right place in determining what our im- 
proper payment rate is. 

Mr. Walz. Does this have a 

Ms. Shahin. Absolutely. 

Mr. Walz. Does reducing this fraud have the same quality as 
many things? If you are attacking a problem, the first part of it, 
even the first 90 percent, seems to be easier, and then you get to 
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the last bit it gets harder and harder as you get smaller. And we 
should strive for zero. I think that is the goal we should all have. 

My question is, are the fraud or the errors that are taking place, 
now that it is a relatively small number, we are talking 97 percent 
correct, three percent roughly in there, does it get much harder to 
get after that three percent, or is it the same type of activity that 
was done before that we are just better at catching it? 

Ms. Shahin. I think that, first off, I would really want to empha- 
size that we are talking improper payments. So this really isn’t 
fraud. There may be a small 

Mr. Walz. That is right. 

Ms. Shahin. — ^but this is really that they are giving people the 
right amount. I do think that the lower it gets, the harder it is to 
hone in on what we can do to make it better. That doesn’t mean 
that we don’t do that. I would say that also states have done an 
extraordinary job over the last 10 or 20 years, actually, in doing 
a lot of things to bring that error rate down. Things like tech- 
nology, using technology, doing business process improvements, the 
simplified policies that Congress has made available to them has 
been very important because that also 

Mr. Walz. That brings me to this point. Mr. Yost brought up 
something, and I do think people are kind of baffled by this and 
I do think it makes them a little skeptical. The payments after 
death, or whatever, is it a requirement to run those data matches 
like they did? 

Ms. Shahin. Thank you. Actually, yes, they have to run them a 
minimum of once per year. 

Mr. Walz. Could Ohio run them more if they wanted to? 

Ms. Shahin. They certainly could. Absolutely. You can run it as 
often as you want. 

Mr. Walz. Mr. Yost, what would preclude you from running that, 
say, quarterly? You would catch it sooner then. 

Mr. Yost. Actually, in the State of Ohio it does get run more fre- 
quently. Those are referred to the counties and they simply don’t 
have the resources to follow up with them. 

Mr. Walz. Yes. And my last question, just because you brought 
up a good point, and I heard you say a community in Minnesota, 
and your numbers were pretty staggering that that would hit that. 
That seems to me to be one of those situations. Has somebody gone 
out there and see who is physically there and what is actually hap- 
pening in that, because it must be one retailer at one place? I don’t 
want to jump to conclusions, and I am glad my colleague said that. 
People travel out-of-state for family emergencies, they travel, just 
because you are hungry doesn’t mean you don’t go to a funeral, or 
you don’t go somewhere to see a relative. But when a number like 
that comes up, that suspends all belief Do you get to go out there? 
If I could just ask on that. Did somebody 

Mr. Yost. We did not. 

Mr. Walz. Okay. 

Mr. Yost. We did not. 

Mr. Walz. All right. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. Davis, 5 minutes. 
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Mr. Davis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And thank you to the wit- 
nesses. 

Ms. Brown, if I could start with you. Is USDA doing enough to 
address actually even more recipient fraud? I know this has heen 
brought up. Can you give us your take on some of the solutions 
that you think USDA can implement, or solutions you think we 
might be able to implement? 

Ms. Brown. Well, it is interesting, I was trying to think back, 
when I started doing this work in 2006, the main focus was on re- 
tailer fraud, and we started to pester USDA to do a little bit more 
on recipient fraud. And starting in about 2011 they really did begin 
to step up and take some action, because what we saw was you can 
address it at the retailer level, but we really felt like there needed 
to be a focus on the recipient level as well. 

We have seen them make some very good progress in this area, 
and our recommendations to them have been on ways that they can 
continue to improve their focus on recipient fraud, and a lot of that 
is the kinds of things that they did in Ohio where they are looking 
at data analytics, and trying to link different clues together to help 
them identify fraud. 

Mr. Davis. And which states, top three, do you think are doing 
the best job of identifying fraud? 

Ms. Brown. Well, we only looked at 11 when we looked at that, 
and each of them had strengths and weaknesses. I know that some 
states focus more of their resources on having more investigators 
to look at whether the information that applicants provide is accu- 
rate, but I am not sure that we have an answer on how effective 
that has been. 

Mr. Davis. Okay. Mr. Yost, what changes do you recommend to 
Federal law to allow state auditors to conduct more thorough and 
meaningful reviews of SNAP spending? 

Mr. Yost. There are three broad categories. The first is a series 
of just technical changes that are listed in our report. There are 
some useful improvements that could be made at the Federal struc- 
ture as it exists. The second is to allow purchase-level data to the 
states. For example, the $1,500 in 1 hour purchase, over six trans- 
actions, we have no idea what they bought. There are some reasons 
why knowing what is purchased and where can help us to lead to 
those that are monetizing benefits. 

Mr. Davis. Not to limit what they can purchase, just knowing 
what they did purchase. Right? 

Mr. Yost. Yes, exactly. What they did purchase. 

Mr. Davis. I mean it seems like it would be obvious, since we all 
have those rewards cards and we go to the grocery store, and they 
seem to print out the coupons of everything that I buy. 

Mr. Yost. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. The technology is already there. 

Mr. Yost. The database is there, the information exists. I do not 
have access to it. Neither do my colleagues. 

And finally, because of the difficulty in structuring these rules, 
block granting this to the state makes a great deal of sense because 
we will have a variety of innovations. When the Federal Govern- 
ment makes a mistake on making a very hard decision, and these 
are hard decisions, these are hard-luck stories, the iron law of un- 
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intended consequences means that everybody in the country suf- 
fers. If we allow the states to do it, when a state gets it wrong, only 
the people in that state are affected, and the innovations, the suc- 
cess stories are there with empirical proof for everybody else to 
pick up on. 

Mr. Davis. I agree. Anything that you would also recommend we 
do at our level? 

Mr. Yost. Thank you. I hope that you will find our report useful. 

Mr. Davis. Well, thank you. I am sure we will. And I will yield 
back the balance of my time. 

The Chairman. The gentleman yields back. 

Ms. Fudge, 5 minutes. 

Ms. Fudge. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. And thank 
you all for being here today. 

And forgive me if I sound somewhat concerned, I am, since this 
is our 16th SNAP hearing. I wonder if we do anything other than 
deal with SNAP in this Committee. 

Mr. Yost, I am obviously from Ohio. Thank you especially for 
being here today. But let me just ask you. You mentioned in your 
testimony, as well as in your written testimony, you suggest there 
are hundreds of millions of dollars of possible fraud in our program 
in Ohio, but you really have no basis to say that. If you look at the 
fact that balances on a card are not fraudulent necessarily. If you 
look at the fact that, heaven forbid, somebody would travel to Flor- 
ida, a poor person, certainly they should leave their neighborhoods. 
If you look at the fact that you have nothing to tie one thing to 
another, how do you make a suggestion that there is over $100 mil- 
lion in fraud in the State of Ohio? I am having problems figuring 
that one out. 

Mr. Yost. What I said was millions, which would mean more 
than $2 million. I would not suggest that 

Ms. Fudge. Okay, that is fine. So tell me how do you draw that 
conclusion? 

Mr. Yost. And the basis for that is the multiplicity of structural 
weaknesses in the management of the program. We are spending 
$2V2 billion. Now, I want to reiterate that that doesn’t mean that 
there should be cuts to the program 

Ms. Fudge. No, I didn’t ask that question. Let me just ask this 
question. 

Mr. Yost. Yes, ma’am. 

Ms. Fudge. How much actual fraud did you find? 

Mr. Yost. We were not looking for actual fraud, ma’am. The pur- 
pose of the audit was to test the structure. 

Ms. Fudge. Why would you even make a statement about how 
much fraud you think there is if that wasn’t the purpose of the 
audit? 

Mr. Yost. Because I have been asked numerous times why do 
these structural matters, what do these structural weaknesses 
mean. I am trying to give it a sense of the order of magnitude. 

Ms. Fudge. What did it cost us to do the audit? 

Mr. Yost. I don’t recall the precise number, ma’am. 

Ms. Fudge. Well, from a report from the Columbus Dispatch, 
they indicate that there was actually about $31,000 in fraud found, 
and that the audit cost $48,000. I am just trying to get to the point 
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to figure out what it is you are trying to tell us, because I can’t 
figure that out from what you wrote or what you said. At one point 
you are saying you weren’t trying to find fraud, but that is basi- 
cally all you have been talking about is fraud. I am still having a 
problem making the connection. 

Let me just ask this question. Do you audit other Federal pro- 
grams? 

Mr. Yost. Yes, ma’am, under the Federal Single Audit Act, we 
do the Federal single audit for all Federal programs. 

Ms. Fudge. What have you found in other programs? 

Mr. Yost. That is a very broad question. Can you help me under- 
stand what you are looking for? 

Ms. Fudge. This is a very broad statement. Have you found 
fraud in Medicare or Medicaid, and at what level? 

Mr. Yost. Sure. We find misspending in a variety of programs. 
We issued a report last year about some in the Department of Edu- 
cation. 

Ms. Fudge. Are you concerned about those as much as you are 
concerned about this? 

Mr. Yost. I am concerned about all of the misspending I find, 
ma’am. 

Ms. Fudge. What about crop insurance, what has your audit 
found about that? 

Mr. Yost. I don’t know that we have ever looked at crop insur- 
ance, and I don’t know what the risks associated on it are. 

[The information referred to is located on p. 916.] 

Ms. Fudge. Ohio is an agricultural state. It is a Federal pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Yost. I am sure that it is. I don’t know if we have looked 
at it. 

Ms. Fudge. I am truly not trying to give you a hard time, I am 
just trying to determine how you come to a conclusion that there 
is significant fraud in the State of Ohio without any basis upon 
which to make that conclusion. 

Mr. Yost. I disagree that there is no basis, ma’am. Our examina- 
tion — 

Ms. Fudge. Well, that was the first question I asked you, what 
are you basing it on? 

Mr. Yost. And then you cut me off. I told you that the systems 
that we found, the weaknesses suggest that, the fact of the matter 
is nobody is looking at this stuff. When matches come back to the 
counties, they are under-resourced and unable to pursue it. The 
data mining happened before. 

Ms. Fudge. But again, you have no proof. 

Mr. Yost. We actually put it together. And when you look at the 
money that is being spent on even-dollar transactions, $1,500 of 
groceries in 1 hour, ma’am. Really? 

Ms. Fudge. And what percentage of the 

Mr. Yost. If that doesn’t sound like fraud 

Ms. Fudge. — total is that? What percentage of the total is 
$1,500? 

Mr. Yost. It is an example that is illustrated 

Ms. Fudge. What what percentage is $1,500 of the total money 
spent on food stamps in the State of Ohio? 
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Mr. Yost. Once again, ma’am, that was not the focus of our pro- 
gram. 

Ms. Fudge. I am just asking a question. You raised the $1,500, 
I didn’t. 

Mr. Yost. As an example to explain what my basis is. If you look 
at the even-dollar transactions slide from our program 

Ms. Fudge. Mr. Yost, I am asking the questions. 

Mr. Yost. Well, I am trying to answer it, ma’am. 

Ms. Fudge. No, I just asked you what percentage, if you don’t 
know, just say that and that is fine. 

Mr. Yost. Yes, it is infinitesimal. 

Ms. Fudge. Okay. I yield back, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. The gentlelady’s time has expired. 

Mr. Abraham, 5 minutes. 

Mr. Abraham. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And I thank the wit- 
nesses for being here. 

Ms. Shahin, I will start with you first. Ninety-seven percent suc- 
cess rate, three percent error rate, which sounds good but in reality 
when we are dealing with the kind of money you guys are, that is 
$2.6 billion, if my math is right, you could give $1,000 to everybody 
over 18 in this United States. So it is a big deal. And to the pre- 
vious $1,500 is important to me, and I am sure it is to most people, 
but it is a big deal. 

My point is, if a surgeon in a hospital has a three percent error 
rate, if a bank under Dodd-Frank has a three percent error rate, 
they are penalized severely. I understand that 97 sounds good, but 
in the overall scheme when we are talking billions of dollars, three 
percent matters. It really does. 

Again, if Mr. Yost in Ohio, the USDA, they are not on time, is 
that what you said, Ms. Brown, about not releasing a 2015 error 
report? 

Ms. Brown. Correct. 

Mr. Abraham. All right. I guess the question is, if Mr. Yost can 
do this in Ohio, we have great data, why can’t other states do it 
and give this data to you guys to give us a 2015 error rate? 

Ms. Shahin. Sure. Thank you for the question. It might be a lit- 
tle bit longer answer than you were hoping for, but 

Mr. Abraham. Well, just give me the short one. 

Ms. Shahin. Keep it short, okay. What Mr. Yost looked at is the 
back-end, and what the improper payments and the error rate are 
about is the front end. It is the certification process. So when 
we 

Mr. Abraham. We don’t have the computer technology to do that 
now, is that what you are telling me? 

Ms. Shahin. No, it is not that there isn’t technology that sup- 
ports that, there absolutely is, but what I am saying is that once 
we realized that we might have a problem with bias because of cer- 
tain rules not being followed, it is really not a matter of just look- 
ing at a computer, it is a matter of needing to go into the states 
and actually looking at those case files and seeing what happened. 
It is very investigative, very research-focused. And we will have all 
50 states and the three territories done and an error rate an- 
nounced by December. 

Mr. Abraham. When was it supposed to be due? 
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Ms. Shahin. June 30 is when we would normally do it. 

Mr. Abraham. It is about 6 months behind. 

Ms. Shahin. It is. 

Mr. Abraham. Right. And I don’t mean to cut you off. 

Ms. Shahin. And I appreciate 

Mr. Abraham. Okay, let me go to another question. 

Ms. Shahin. Okay. 

Mr. Abraham. Did you say that there is now a higher percentage 
of working people receiving SNAP? 

Ms. Shahin. Yes, sir. Absolutely. About 42 percent of our partici- 
pants live in households with earnings. They are working but they 
are not working enough. 

Mr. Abraham. Right, and again, that just goes back to my state- 
ment — 

Ms. Shahin. Okay. 

Mr. Abraham. Mr. Scott said, unfortunately, we have 1.7 million 
veterans that are now receiving SNAP. 

Ms. Shahin. Absolutely. 

Mr. Abraham. It is a structural problem, but not with the USDA, 
it is a structural problem with our economy, just not providing jobs 
for these poor folks that are trying to make ends meet. We will do 
that. 

Ms. Shahin. Well, we are working on that too, Mr. Abraham, and 
we would love to come and talk to you about it. 

Mr. Abraham. Well, we would love to get people the jobs they 
want, and the jobs that provide a living wage instead of a min- 
imum wage. 

Ms. Shahin. Exactly. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Abraham. Mr. Chairman, that is all the questions. I yield 
back. 

The Chairman. The gentleman yields back. 

Mr. McGovern, 5 minutes. 

Mr. McGovern. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And thank you all 
for being here. 

I agree with Mr. Abraham in the sense that we need to do every- 
thing we can to get our economy moving so we can get people the 
jobs that pay a livable wage. But what we shouldn’t do in this 
Committee is make it more difficult for them, and especially our 
veterans, during a time when the economy is still in recovery. We 
have a lot of people up here talking about removing the waiver for 
our able-bodied adults without dependents. That would take away 
that waiver from Governors, to be able to help some of these people 
who can’t find a job or who can’t get in a job training program, and 
a lot of veterans will lose their food benefit as a result of it. And 
if anybody can give me a reason or rationale how making somebody 
hungry will help them get a job more quickly, I am all ears. 

Mr. Yost, I have been trying to figure out what this hearing is 
all about, but then you mentioned a phrase that sent alarm bells 
off in my mind, basically saying that we should block grant the 
SNAP Program. And I worry about that because this is a good pro- 
gram. There are 48 million people in this country who struggle 
with food insecurity and hunger, and I want to make sure that 
those people get the benefits that they are entitled to. And we have 
a system right now where FNS and GIG and GAO and Congress 
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can do oversight to make sure that states are, in fact, taking this 
benefit for food and getting it to the people in need. You turn it 
over to states and I don’t k^now what the oversight is going to be, 
or what the guarantee is that people will actually spend that 
money to help struggling families, and to help people who are hun- 
gry. This notion of block granting this program is a really bad idea. 
We have a lot of people that are hungry, quite frankly, who are eli- 
gible for this benefit and who don’t get the benefit. 

And I just have a couple of questions. Ms. Shahin, do you have 
all the tools and resources you need to identify suspicious behavior 
and remove bad actors from the program? I mean are there addi- 
tional things that we can do here to help you get at these bad ac- 
tors? 

Ms. Shahin. Well, does a Federal agency ever say no to addi- 
tional resources? 

The Chairman. I need your microphone on, ma’am. 

Ms. Shahin. Sorry. I don’t think I am supposed to talk that way. 
Let me just talk a little bit about the fact that a lot of what we 
have done, a lot of support that we have gotten from Congress al- 
ready really has helped us to improve our automated systems, like 
that ALERT system that I was talking about. You have given us 
resources, we have centralized our retailer management system, 
and so we now are in one place that lets us target our resources, 
and you have supported that through funding as well. We appre- 
ciate that. You have given us dollars for states and things like that. 
I think that we need to continue our efforts. 

We have seen some really good results, we have seen improve- 
ment, and we need to keep on that path. 

Mr. McGovern. Right. So, Ms. Shahin, Mr. Yost raised the issue 
that households sometimes shop at stores outside of Ohio. 

Ms. Shahin. Yes. 

Mr. McGovern. That is allowed, right? Is that allowed? 

Ms. Shahin. Actually, nationwide, and Ohio is right in with the 
nationwide average, out-of-state transactions are about three per- 
cent of the SNAP purchases. 

Mr. McGovern. Right, but it is allowed, right? It seems to me 
that it would be important, since people sometimes, as Mr. Walz 
said, sometimes travel out-of-state. I tMnk he mentioned Marshall, 
Minnesota. I just got to do a quick Google search, and Marshall, 
Minnesota, is the home of Tyson’s meat packing and meat proc- 
essing. I mean lots of hourly jobs there. I am not saying this is the 
answer to everything, but it is also possible that people, in order 
to comply with all the rules and regulations that we have put for- 
ward, travel outside of state, work at temporary jobs, work at jobs 
that are only a few weeks in length, and use their benefit there. 
Is that correct? 

Ms. Shahin. That is very correct. There are all sorts of reasons 
why benefits would be used in a different state. Border states, it 
is very common. Working or just shopping at the best-price super- 
market or the closest supermarket could be in the state because 
you live close by, in that sense. But also, it is important to remem- 
ber that when we had coupons, they could be used across states, 
and with EBT they have to be interoperable. 

Mr. McGovern. Right. 
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Ms. Shahin. The key is you have the audit trail and if you find 
things that are suspicious you can look at them. 

Mr. McGovern. Right. It is important that people be able to 
have some flexibility with their EBT card. I just point out that, 
going back to what Ms. Fudge said, that is why the follow-up is im- 
portant. 

Ms. Shahin. Yes. 

Mr. McGovern. Yes, there may be examples where there are ex- 
amples of fraud, but there also may be examples where people are 
using these benefits outside of the state because they are working 
outside of the state. And that is an important thing to remember. 

Ms. Shahin. Sure. 

Mr. McGovern. I thank you all for being here. 

The Chairman. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. Newhouse, 5 minutes. 

Mr. Newhouse. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. And I 
want to thank all of you for being here and contributing to this dis- 
cussion, Mr. Yost, Ms. Brown, and Ms. Shahin. I especially want 
to thank you for your enthusiasm that you exude on this topic. I 
can tell that this means a lot to you, and I appreciate your hard 
work on this. 

I would agree with Mr. McGovern, looking for ways that we as 
Congress can help in this whole issue, because the biggest travesty 
would be that people who are actually in need of food are literally 
having food taken out of their mouths because someone else is 
gaming the system. And so that is something that we should defi- 
nitely be concerned with. 

In my home state, I am from the State of Washington, I can 
proudly say that we have a model SNAP Workforce and Training 
Program that really does exceptional work in helping beneficiaries 
find employment. And given how SNAP allows states this kind of 
flexibility to implement certain aspects of their programs, are there 
any states that have a noticeably lower error or fraud rate? If so, 
do we have a sense of how we can achieve that in looking to other 
states for models? 

Ms. Shahin. Sure. Absolutely. Actually, one of the things that we 
do, we have funding that we call state exchange funding, and we 
use those funds for taking states to places where really good ad- 
ministration is happening. Error rates are low or an employment 
and training program is really good, any kind of thing like that we 
really want states to share with each other, and we have funds 
that allows for that kind of thing. So that is one important part of 
it. 

The states get together, actually, on a regular basis. They have 
a trade association that brings them together once a year where 
they share with each other. It is called NAPIPM, and please don’t 
ask me what that stands for. 

Mr. Newhouse. Say it again. 

Ms. Shahin. NAPIPM. That is the group, and it is all about pay- 
ment accuracy though. They get together and they share a lot of 
best practices. We also have keys to a low error rate and provide 
best practices on what we call our Partner Web, where states have 
access to share and consider those kinds of things. 
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A lot of different things can go into a lower error rate. We like 
to share those things that are successful. 

Mr. Newhouse. Yes, thank you very much. I appreciate that. 
Could you also help me understand what happens when a SNAP 
payment error or fraud is discovered, either by the state or by 
FNS? Are funds somehow recouped or are underpayments made, or 
exactly how does corrective action happen? 

Ms. Shahin. Thank you. Yes, that is an important thing. Every 
error, even the ones that are under the threshold, must be rec- 
onciled. If an overpayment occurred, then the state must go to the 
client and recoup those funds. It doesn’t matter if it was the state’s 
fault or the state’s mistake that caused the error, it still has to be 
recouped. If they get too little, they have to also make that adjust- 
ment and give a supplemental payment to the household to make 
it right. 

Mr. Newhouse. The state does. 

Ms. Shahin. The state has to do that. It is Federal funds still. 
It is still our Federal dollars that go to the benefits. Yes. 

Mr. Newhouse. And one last question, Ms. Brown, states have 
the authority to waive asset tests for beneficiaries in their states. 
Help me understand this, when that data is not collected, it can 
remove a tool to identify instances when errors can and do occur. 
Do we typically see a reduction in recorded error rates when asset 
tests are performed versus when they are not? 

Ms. Brown. Well, asset tests can be a source of error. Anything 
that requires a caseworker to go through and check on things and 
manipulate the numbers can be a source of error. But when asset 
tests are removed, then that takes away that extra responsibility 
and the extra checking, and can actually lower the error rate. 

Mr. Newhouse. It can lower the error rate of the benefits pay- 
ments? 

Ms. Brown. It can lower the state’s error rate if they have large 
numbers of program recipients where the caseworkers are not 
checking their assets. When they check an asset, they go to a bank, 
they ask for the amount of savings that people have, and it is a 
number of extra steps. And so if they don’t check that at all, which 
is what happens in many states in BBCE, then that is just one 
whole lump of potential errors that is off the table, which is why 
the error rate in a state can go down. 

Mr. Newhouse. Well, I can see my time has expired, but I would 
like to further understand that and so maybe we can, after the 
hearing talk about that. 

Ms. Brown. Sure. Broad-based categorical eligibility is one of the 
most complicated issues that we are trying to figure out. 

Mr. Newhouse. Right. Okay. Thank you. 

The Chairman. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. Newhouse. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Ms. Adams, for 5 minutes. 

Ms. Adams. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And thank you to all the 
witnesses for your testimony. 

SNAP is a very important program for the 12th District in North 
Carolina that I represent. Mecklenburg County, for example, has 
154,000 individuals participating in the program, more than any 
other county in our state. SNAP benefits are already inadequate to 
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help a needy family put food on the table through the end of the 
month. Complex application requirements may reduce the number 
of individuals that receive SNAP benefits, but they also increase 
the rate of administrative errors at the state and county levels. 
Streamlining application and recertification requirements will re- 
duce errors within the SNAP program, and more importantly, it 
will help more people in need be able to purchase food through the 
program. 

Ms. Brown, I recently introduced the Closing the Meal Gap Act 
of 2016 to strengthen the SNAP program, and to authorize benefits 
at a level that will actually help people put food on the table 
through the end of the month. And one of the provisions in the bill 
is to permanently authorize a standard medical expense deduction 
for seniors and disabled individuals that apply for SNAP benefits. 
A standard medical deduction, for example, would allow seniors to 
submit only $35 in out-of-pocket medical expenses in order to claim 
this deduction when applying for SNAP benefits. It is estimated 
that if a standard medical deduction was permanently authorized 
for all states, that seniors claiming the deduction would see an in- 
crease of $7 to $69 in monthly SNAP benefits. 

How would establishing a standard medical deduction in every 
state reduce errors in processing SNAP benefits for seniors? 

Ms. Brown. We took a look at that particular waiver and we de- 
termined that that is the kind of thing that would both make it 
easier for the participant, and have them not have to collect quite 
so much information when they were applying, and also make it 
easier for the caseworker, because they would have less calcula- 
tions that they would have to do. Those two things combined would 
likely decrease the errors associated with that kind of application. 

Ms. Adams. Thank you. As a follow-up, state options are some- 
thing that we have spent a lot of time discussing in this Com- 
mittee. In your work with states, do you feel they would largely 
agree that options like simplified reporting, for example, should be 
mandatory? 

Ms. Brown. Well, simplified reporting is one of the biggest fac- 
tors that states cite as a likely way to reduce error rates. I can’t 
speak to whether states would want things to be mandatory or not, 
that probably varies from state to state, but it is one of the options 
that can reduce error rates. When you think about the fact that 
this program has gone from 26 million people in 2007, to 48 million 
in 2013, I am sure that caseworkers would say anything that could 
be done to decrease their workload and make it a little bit easier 
would be appreciated. 

Ms. Adams. Yes. Thank you. For our state, and my district in 
particular, where we have high unemployment rates, and, as has 
been mentioned here, people don’t make enough money. I mean 
they are working two and three jobs, minimum wage and even less, 
and that also adds to the problem. 

Finally, Ms. Shahin, let me ask you, if you would clarify the Fed- 
eral rules for dealing with SNAP accounts that go unspent. 

Ms. Shahin. So 

The Chairman. Microphone. 

Ms. Shahin. Sorry. I believe it was the 2008 Farm Bill, if I re- 
member correctly, set the rules around — it is called expungement. 
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If a household’s account is not touched for 12 months, it is totally 
inactive, then those benefits are expunged. Now, there is an option 
that states have, we don’t have many states that take it but it is 
available to them, they can, at 6 months, take the account offline. 
The account continues to accrue its benefits, but it is not available 
because it has been taken offline. And so if the household is looking 
to have those funds, they try to use the card and they can’t, they 
will call the worker and those funds can be put back into active 
status. 

Ms. Adams. All right, thank you, Ms. Shahin. I really wonder 
why eligible people might not spend the money when they need the 
food. 

But I yield back, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. The gentlelady yields back. 

Mr. Benishek, 5 minutes. 

Mr. Benishek. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Yost, I have some questions for you about this data that you 
have presented. And it seems to me that there is suspicion for 
fraud over a lot of the things like the even-dollar, who investigates 
that? How is that done? Is that the Feds’ problem or the state? 
This kind of issue that you brought up here, they seem all sus- 
picious to me. I mean, the same transaction. What happens to this 
data that you audited, and did somebody act on this? 

Mr. Yost. And my colleagues here may wish to add to this an- 
swer. The traditional division of labor is that the Federal Govern- 
ment goes after the retailers, and the state government is assigned 
to go after the recipient level. With all respect, and as a former 
prosecutor, going after recipients is a lot like trying to solve drug 
trafficking by locking up the guy that uses heroin, and has one hit 
and putting him in prison. We have seen across the country that 
just isn’t a very effective way to approach it. 

That being said, at the state level when something gets referred 
back it always ends up down at the county level. Some counties 
have some resources to deal with that. Most of them don’t. 

Mr. Benishek. So it is like it is up to the state prosecutor. So 
then like when the 

Mr. Yost. At the recipient level. 

Mr. Benishek. Who finds this data? You found this data and 
then what do you do with it? You have to refer it to the state pros- 
ecutor then to investigate it, and then he refers it to the county 
prosecutor? 

Mr. Yost. In Ohio, the county prosecutor is the only state pros- 
ecutor. But this transaction that is up here, that report had never 
been run before we did it. No one had gone back to look at it. I 
don’t know who the recipients are here, and I can’t tell a county 
prosecutor who the recipients are. I think that there are some 
synergies that we could explore. 

Mr. Benishek. Well, who would have to tell? Okay, all right 

Ms. Shahin. May I 

Mr. Benishek. — Ms. Shahin, you are excited here 

Ms. Shahin. Thank you. 

Mr. Benishek. — go ahead. 

Ms. Shahin. Thank you. I am because, actually, remember I 
talked about that ALERT system that looks at the data? We don’t 
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talk about what we look at because then the retailer will know 
what we are looking at and they will change it, so we kind of try 
and keep it a little bit of a secret. But all of the things that Mr. 
Yost is talking about are all things that are available through a 
state’s EBT vendor or through our system. So there is an oppor- 
tunity for synergy here. 

Mr. Benishek. Then what do you do about it? 

That is what I want to know, what do you do about it? 

Ms. Shahin. Sure. What we do when we find suspect retailers, 
we had 1,900 retailers last year that we disqualified for trafficking. 
Out of business. They will never be a SNAP retailer again. 

Mr. Benishek. Yes, was an individual prosecuted in that? Be- 
cause you can always like change from ABC News Mart to 

Ms. Shahin. No, sir, we — these 

Mr. Benishek. — CBS New Mart. You know what I mean? I mean 
that seems to be a simple thing to do. 

Ms. Shahin. That is a very good question. A very good question. 
First off, we can do most of ours through an administrative process. 
So that works out fairly quickly. We can get them disqualified ad- 
ministratively. They have an appeal process, but we can do that. 
And so we share that data then with the state, for them to look 
at the people who shop there. Now, to the point of you are going 
to move down the way, that is one of the things that we have im- 
proved, when I was talking about some of the improvements we 
have been making. We really need to make sure that the guy that 
was disqualified can’t come back some other kind of sneaky way. 
We have put some processes and procedures in place to make sure 
that that doesn’t happen, because that is really important, you are 
right. I move across the way and I just buy a different store. No. 
If you have been permanently disqualified 

Mr. Benishek. But nobody is actually prosecuted for this kind of 
thing, it doesn’t sound like. 

Ms. Shahin. Well, no, when OIG actually takes it on as a crimi- 
nal case, that does go to court. That is the thing like what you were 
talking about Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Benishek. Well, how many times a year does that happen? 

Ms. Shahin. I am sorry? 

Mr. Benishek. How many times a year does that happen where 
somebody actually goes to court? Yes. 

Ms. Shahin. Okay, now are we talking about the recipients? 

Mr. Benishek. No, I am talking about these retailers. 

Ms. Shahin. Okay. Okay. For the retailers. I don’t have that in- 
formation because that is through OIG, but I can get it for you. 
Could we get back to you on that, on how many that do 

Mr. Benishek. Well, yes, I guess. 

[The information referred to is located on p. 916.] 

Ms. Shahin. Sure. 

Mr. Benishek. It doesn’t seem to me that it is that much of a 
penalty if you just get cut off. You just get a new corporate name 
and you start doing business again. 

Ms. Shahin. But you can’t do that. We are going to catch you. 
They have to give us all the information about who is in any way 
connected to this business. So even if they try to 

Mr. Benishek. Well, it is easy to get around that. 
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Ms. Shahin. We do a lot of checks, and we require a lot of docu- 
mentation. 

Mr. Benishek. All right, thank you. 

My time is up. 

Ms. Shahin. Can I just speak for 1 second? 

The Chairman. Yes, ma’am. 

Ms. Shahin. There was the question about states that do a really 
good job on the recipient fraud side 

The Chairman. Yes, ma’am. Very quickly. 

Ms. Shahin. — and I couldn’t answer. I do have an answer for 
that, and there is one, and, Mr. Chairman, it is your state. And if 
you haven’t noticed, it is my state too. 

The Chairman. I got you. 

Ms. Shahin. They do a good job on the front-end with data 
broker work, and they do a great job on the other end with an in- 
house data analytics. They are one of our stars in that area. 

The Chairman. Well, I appreciate the advertisement. 

Mr. Ashford, 5 minutes. 

Ms. Shahin. We will send Ohio there. 

Mr. Ashford. Do you have any — I am sorry. Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. This really is a key hearing. I am sorry I was late, I 
was at another hearing. I spent 16 years in Nebraska Legislature, 
and before that working with the county and state on many of 
these issues, so it is a massively difficult issue to put one’s arm 
around. 

I had a number of questions, most of them have been discussed. 
Let me just ask Mr. Yost. In Ohio, going after or pursuing fraud 
on the recipient level is very, very difficult, clearly. Hard to identify 
right away, and what do you do with it, tell me just a little bit 
more, maybe you have already answered this, but how does that 
sort of investigatory work interface with what Ms. Shahin has 
talked about, because I think that is what she is talking about? 
But, do you notify USDA, or the Inspector General, of a pattern of 
recipient fraud, or what do you do and how do you relate to that? 

Mr. Yost. Again, our office is not primarily the investigative 
agency here, so I 

Mr. Ashford. Okay. 

Is it the county or state? 

Mr. Yost. There is an Ohio investigative group that has jurisdic- 
tion over this that is housed under the Governor’s Administration. 

Mr. Ashford. Okay. What is the magnitude in Ohio of this fraud 
on the recipient level? When does it rise to the level of sort of ac- 
tionable — 

Mr. Yost. Well, again, there can be an individual case that 
comes into attention either by a flag or by an alert caseworker, and 
that is referred at the county level to what would be the DA in 
most states. 

Mr. Ashford. Okay. And so when the caseworker, and this gets 
a lot of — spent years working on — with this issue with the mag- 
nitude of the caseloads, and maybe I have a general question as to 
what everyone would suggest we do to try to alleviate some of that, 
because that is a massive problem in Nebraska, as it is every- 
where, the caseloads are huge. It would take a caseworker to really 
take the initiative generally, correct? 
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Mr. Yost. Yes, and you have to prove intent to do a criminal con- 
viction — 

Mr. Ashford. It can’t be just sort of a mistake kind of thing. 

Mr. Yost. Which is why it is so much easier to use data mining 
and attack this at the retailer level where the monetization is actu- 
ally happening. 

Mr. Ashford. But the recipient level though is a pathway into 
discovering fraud on the — or the retailer level as well, I assume. I 
mean that is where some of this comes from, or no? Not really, 
or 

Mr. Yost. Well, it can be but, frankly, if we had in drug traf- 
ficking the kind of deep database that we have for the SNAP pur- 
chases, we would never do the monkey move-up, get the first level, 
get them to snitch on the next level and move up the food chain, 
we would go straight to the top of the food chain and use this data. 
That is the way it makes sense. 

Mr. Ashford. Okay. Ms. Brown, thank you, can you 

Ms. Brown. Yes, I was just going to mention that when we did 
our work where we looked at 11 states and what they were doing 
about fraud, we did hear that the investigators had very heavy 
caseloads, and we also heard that in instances where they found 
intentional violations, it was very difficult to get prosecutors to pick 
up those cases because they are small. But the other option to re- 
member though is that they can be referred to a hearing in the of- 
fice itself, and at least be administratively disqualified from receiv- 
ing further benefits. 

Mr. Ashford. And once it goes into that administrative process 
too, everybody is alerted, those who know about the case are alert- 
ed to how this happened and so forth and so on, that may or may 
not lead to other investigatory opportunities that would involve 
someone other than the recipient. It would involve the retailer, pos- 
sibly. 

Ms. Brown. Yes, right. 

Mr. Ashford. Yes. Ms. Shahin, do you have anything to add to 
that? It wasn’t really a question. 

Ms. Shahin. No, I think that what you are getting at though is 
something that I really appreciate, which is looking at how we can 
work together. 

Mr. Ashford. Sort of, yes. 

Ms. Shahin. It really is two sides of the coin. And I don’t dis- 
agree with Mr. Yost that the states’ job on the recipient is a tough 
one, but there are a lot of tools and a lot of things that we can 
work on, a lot of grants that we are doing, the data analytic model 
that we have developed. South Carolina has shown great new re- 
cent results. Last year they didn’t disqualify any recipients. In the 
first 9 months of this year, they disqualified 185. 

Mr. Ashford. Right. 

Ms. Shahin. It lets them target those minimal resources by using 
a model that really makes sense for them. 

Mr. Ashford. Thank you. I am over time. Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The Chairman. The gentleman’s time has expired. Mr. Allen, 5 
minutes. 
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Mr. Allen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And thank you panel for 
giving us some real inside information on what is going on out 
there. Of course, we hear lots about this in our districts as well. 

I was wondering, I have a couple, he is a disabled veteran and 
she is a homemaker, and has to take care of him, and they were 
on the program, and pretty much he has a specific diet he has to 
eat, and she is very nutrition-conscious. And their problem is that 
there was an enormous amount of availability to them that they 
didn’t need, so they kind of wanted to give that to somebody else. 
How does that work, because when they talked to their, I guess 
whoever they reported to get this benefit, they basically said take 
it or leave it. In other words, you had to take this much and you 
could not say, “Okay, my neighbor needs more, and we have heard 
stories of folks who are going without,” do you administer requests 
like that? And if there is no way to do that, how could you imple- 
ment something like that? 

Ms. Shahin. Wow, that is a pretty amazing story. And I guess 
I would just start with that the amount of benefit they receive is 
based on the rules and the regulations. You have this many people 
in your family, you have this much earned income, you have this 
much unearned income, you have these kinds of deductions and 
this is what you are eligible for. The state couldn’t really say you 
are eligible for this, but since you don’t want all of that we will 
give you less, because we would call that an error. They gave an 
under-amount. The challenge here is how do they take their com- 
passion and their generosity and make that work for others, since 
they feel blessed themselves. I think that there are a variety of 
ways to do that. I would imagine through perhaps their church, 
their food bank, and other opportunities volunteering 

Mr. Allen. Well, and that is what they did, they got off the pro- 
gram and their church and I guess other organizations were able 
to fill that need. But you have heard about the cards and you can 
buy them for 50^ on the dollar, I mean couldn’t there be some kind 
of a requirement where whoever that card is issued to has some 
kind of identification to prove that that is exactly who they are? 
Because we know in some of these drug busts I have heard of these 
folks having multiple numbers of these EBT cards. What can we 
do on that as far as restraining that problem? 

Ms. Shahin. Okay, I will take the second one first because we 
also hear the stories of drug busts, a whole pile of EBT cards. We 
would certainly hope that that state law enforcement, since we do 
have relationships with a lot of state law enforcement, but even if 
we don’t, that somehow they get that information to the state 
SNAP agency so they can do investigations on those cards and see 
what may have happened, how did that happen, is this an indica- 
tion of something that we need to investigate, do we need to refer 
it to our fraud unit those kinds of things. 

Mr. Allen. Well, I mean it is obvious that they are trading their 
EBT card for drugs. 

Ms. Shahin. It definitely raises the red flag, doesn’t it? 

Mr. Allen. Right. 

Ms. Shahin. It absolutely does. 

Mr. Allen. Yes. 
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Mr. Yost, you have any comment as far as your auditing and 
what kind of issues we got there, and how we can fix that ID prob- 
lem? 

Mr. Yost. One thing that would help some, wouldn’t cure it, put 
the picture of the recipient on the card. 

Mr. Allen. Yes. Yes, and is that too expensive to do, or is there 
a reason we are not doing that? 

Ms. Shahin. It does cost more to have the photo on the EBT card 
than not. 

Mr. Allen. Picture ID. But the ultimate saving 

Ms. Shahin. But it is a state option. 

Mr. Allen. Yes. Yes. 

Ms. Shahin. It is a state option. 

Mr. Allen. Is it? Okay. 

Ms. Shahin. If they want to do that, they can do that. That is 
a state option. One of those flexibilities. 

Mr. Allen. Okay. I yield back. 

The Chairman. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. Costa, 5 minutes. 

Mr. Costa. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am going to offer some 
observations, and I hope they are viewed in a constructive fashion. 
This is the 16th hearing that I believe we have held on the SNAP 
program. In California, we have, of course, the highest number of 
recipients, for a combination of reasons, and based on the data that 
has been collected by the Food and Nutrition Service, in my district 
we have more recipients under this program than perhaps any 
Congressional district in California. It is a district that has a lot 
of interesting social, economic breakdowns in terms of contrasts of 
a lot of poverty and a lot of wealth. And it seems to me the whole 
challenge here and the whole purpose of the SNAP program is to 
give people in America, the richest country in the world, the ability 
to have a helping hand, and how we have programs that really 
allow them, the overwhelming majority of them who are in assist- 
ance, whether it is through SNAP or Women, Infants, and Children 
program, sometimes it is a combination of both, to be able to be- 
come self-sufficient. And the overwhelming majority of them want 
to become self-sufficient. People fall on hard times for a lot of rea- 
sons, and we have a lot of challenges out there. Out of the 2+ mil- 
lion households that are receiving SNAP benefits in California, 
50,000 of them are in my district. 

And so I know the focus today is on error rates, and the six- 
teenth hearing that we have had, error rates by states and trying 
to focus on fraud, waste, and abuse. And I understand that we 
should never, ever tolerate any fraud, waste, or abuse of taxpayer 
dollars that are spent for good purposes and good intentions, but 
having looked at this both at the state level, when I was in the leg- 
islature, and now in Congress, one can take the position that 
maybe we shouldn’t have the program. And I would disagree, but 
I can understand where some people may come to that conclusion. 
But the fraud, waste, and abuse in terms of error rate is among 
the lowest of a whole host of Federal programs that we provide 
support for. I would like to focus our efforts, I mean if there are 
some good ideas on how we can narrow that error factor in IV 2 per- 
cent or so, I believe, on fraud, waste, and abuse, and if we can get 
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it even lower, that is good. But it seems to me the real focus ought 
to he able to give people an opportunity to get off the assistance. 
We have programs in my area like the Fresno Bridge Academy that 
has been very successful at doing that, and we want to expand it. 
The pilot projects in Washington State, and other places that I am 
aware of, we want to try to figure out how we can more effectively 
get people off the assistance. Certainly, we spend a lot of money 
on this. 

And so what can we do to that end? And I don’t know if any of 
the witnesses want to opine. I have used most of my time in mak- 
ing my observation. 

Ms. Shahin. Do you all mind? Okay. I will take your 

Mr. Costa. Forty seconds or less. 

Ms. Shahin. — few minutes left, Mr. Costa. Thank you. We also 
have put a great deal of focus. I will admit to you that for a num- 
ber of years we were not paying this much attention to the employ- 
ment and training services that we have available to us. But a few 
years ago, we actually put our money where our mouth was. We 
have put resources to it, we have put resources not only in our na- 
tional office but out in the regions. Now, why is that important? 
Because states really weren’t necessarily used to how to do employ- 
ment training as a part of the SNAP program. We have really 
beefed-up the technical assistance, we have a SNAP to Skills, it is 
very job-driven because that is one of the things we wanted to pay 
special attention to. What are the jobs, and train for those jobs. It 
is a really important way of looking at work services. 

You are absolutely right, Fresno has one of our E&T pilots, and 
we are very excited about it. It is multigenerational, it is an ap- 
proach that is very interesting to us, and testing that and taking 
a look at it and seeing if that is something that we can then take 
on as a best practice to other states. We are excited about that. 

The Chairman. The gentleman’s 

Ms. Shahin. Mr. Newhouse mentioned Washington State 

The Chairman. Ma’am, the gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. Costa. Thank you, and we should expand it. Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The Chairman. In order to get through this me need to keep 
moving. 

Mr. Thompson, 5 minutes. 

Mr. Thompson. Thank you. Chairman. Thanks to the members 
of the panel for being here, for being a part of the process, which 
has been a very thorough, comprehensive process of looking at an 
important program, making sure that we are doing it right, meet- 
ing people’s needs, that we are minimizing errors and obviously 
fraud. And today we are focused on errors. 

Now, one of the numbers when I first came in, and I apologize 
if this was already covered, but I had heard that one of the statis- 
tics was, and correct me if I am wrong, I thought I heard today we 
have 48 million citizens that are utilizing the SNAP program. 

Ms. Brown. Forty-eight million in 2013. Today it is 46 million. 
It has gone down slightly. 

Mr. Thompson. Okay, gone down. All right. My first question, 
and thanks for clarifying that number for me. 
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Ms. Shahin, when a state agency or the USDA is reviewing cer- 
tain case files, are there certain procedures that a case file re- 
viewer must follow? For example, is a single phone call sufficient, 
or are there Federal requirements or guidelines USDA enforces, or 
is it left up to the state agency in terms of how they gather the 
required information? 

Ms. Shahin. If I am not mistaken, what you are talking about 
is in the QC review. Is that what you mean, is in the QC review 
they have to actually, in that sample month, basically determine 
whether or not the benefit that they received that month was cor- 
rect. They basically have to work the case all over again. They have 
to do the verifications, they have to do the interview, all of those 
have to happen, and all of that has to be documented in the file 
very clearly. That is what the state review is all about is doing all 
of that work. And it is very similar to the original certification. It 
is a rigorous 

Mr. Thompson. Just to clarify too though, some of the questions 
were about where the accounts have been inactive and, therefore, 
frozen until maybe a recipient chooses to try to use a card, cannot, 
and that that kind of triggers, are those benefits just fully restored, 
or does it go through that kind of a thorough process to make sure 
that there is still eligibility, they haven’t been successful finding 
better employment or employment, or those types of things? 

Ms. Shahin. Absolutely. Yes, and that is one of the things that 
states do when they take it offline. Then they are going to discuss, 
you had not touched it for this period of time, have there been 
changes in your circumstances, we need to take a look at this. And 
they can even do some of their own data matches that they have 
available to them to see what might be going on for that household 
or family. 

Mr. Thompson. Very good. My next question is for any of the 
witnesses. Since the SNAP program obviously is a taxpayer-pro- 
vided assistance for those folks who are in need. What percentage 
of SNAP payments made in error are recovered, and how is this 
tracked and does it include payments that are errors and payments 
as a result of fraud, and exactly how is that payment recovered? 

Ms. Shahin. I think that is mine. Okay, so when they go through 
the QC review process, any cases that is found to be an error, 
whether it is an overpayment or an underpayment, and no matter 
of the threshold, all of them have to then be corrected and rec- 
onciled and made correct. That means that if they received an over- 
payment, then the state must recoup that money from the client, 
no matter whose fault it was. Now, remember, I don’t know if you 
were in here, but 62 percent of the errors happen through the state 
administrative process, 38 percent happen by client mistakes. And 
so as a part of that, and you mentioned fraud, so when they look 
at that and they see the over-issuance, they are going to have to 
recoup, and they are also going to have to look at that case and 
think, “Was this a mistake on the part of the client.” Let’s say it 
wasn’t a state error, is this a mistake on the part of the client, did 
they misunderstand, or were they trying to pull something over on 
me. Was there an intent to do that. If that is the case, then they 
have to refer that to their fraud unit as well. So any case that is 
found in error. 
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On the other side, if it is an underpayment they have to give 
them a supplemental payment for that. 

Mr. Thompson. Very good. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. All right, just to clarify before the gentleman’s 
time is yielded, Ms. Shahin, I know that you are saying that they 
have to do that on the overpayments. What is the percentage of 
overpayments that are actually collected? 

Ms. Shahin. Well, it should be 

The Chairman. I know, but 

Ms. Shahin. It should be 

The Chairman. We don’t track that? 

Ms. Shahin. Well, we do, and we are going to actually be getting 
better information. I mentioned that we are revising our reporting 
form from the states, so we will be getting more information on 
this. But they have to do the recoupment. They actually get to keep 
35 percent, that is a part of the statute. They get to keep some of 
that. If they can’t recover it, then they have to refer it to Treasury 
Offset, and then those funds are recovered in that manner. 

The Chairman. I don’t have any idea what a Treasury Offset is. 
What is that? 

Ms. Shahin. Treasury Offset 

The Chairman. Next month’s benefit is offset? 

Ms. Shahin. — it is like taking their tax return. The government 
will 

The Chairman. These folks aren’t filing tax returns. 

Ms. Shahin. I am sorry? 

The Chairman. These folks — okay. 

Ms. Shahin. Well, some of them do have tax returns. Some of 
them. 

The Chairman. All right, so this would come out of their earned 
income credit? 

Ms. Shahin. It could come out, yes. And actually, the Treasury 
Offset Program, I don’t have the information right off the top of my 
head, but that might be something you would be interested to know 
the billions of dollars we have recovered that way. 

The Chairman. Now, does the state get 35 percent on underpay- 
ments, do the states get 35 percent of the underpayment as well? 

Ms. Shahin. Of the underpayments? No, sir. 

The Chairman. Okay. Ms. Lujan Grisham, 5 minutes. 

Ms. Lujan Grisham. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And I too am 
really interested in making sure that a benefit in a program that 
I actually think highly of, particularly in terms of its both intended 
beneficiary group, given that I am still representing one of the 
most hungry states and hungry populations in the country per cap- 
ita, but also think that in spite of what are considerable and sig- 
nificant shortcomings in the oversight and quality work by USD A, 
that most states do a fairly effective job at keeping the administra- 
tive costs low. 

I believe that you are aware of the many concerns that we have 
in New Mexico’s program, which are longstanding, at least 8 years. 
And, in fact, USDA, by all accounts, has done very little with this 
knowledge. It is incredibly disturbing to me to continue, as recent 
as last night, on national news to hear the allegations from bene- 
ficiaries who meet the qualifications for emergency benefits, which 
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means that they are at risk of being homeless, there is no food in 
the house, they are raising kids, and that state employees in New 
Mexico are adding benefits to their applications so that they don’t 
get dinged. This is apparently one place where USDA will ding you, 
it is like the veterans wait list, that if you don’t move those appli- 
cations timely, because they are emergencies, then you are in trou- 
ble. What our state is doing is they falsify those records. And, in 
fact, the person who the court believes to date was most involved 
in falsifying those records, in a report to USDA, it was confirmed 
that it was okay that that person manage the improvements to the 
New Mexico program. The courts and others have disagreed with 
you, and that person is no longer, who pleaded the Fifth, I might 
get this a little wrong, 20 times, 100 times, multiple times in court, 
is no longer going to be able to try to rectify this program. 

Now, in a government oversight hearing, we finally, bipartisanly, 
got the Under Secreta^ Concannon to agree that this should be re- 
ferred to the OIG for investigation, because prior to that, the idea 
was that USDA would provide technical assistance to the state to 
investigate itself, which is untenable and really goes to the larger 
question. We are not creating environments where we are pro- 
tecting the beneficiaries, protecting the benefits, holding states ac- 
countable, or holding bad actors accountable. And I think that the 
genesis of this hearing, while we might disagree about the policy 
of the program, we definitely want it to be administered correctly. 

Since all of these hearings, and, in fact, I am going to quote 
Concannon who said, “New Mexico has the most fouled-up SNAP 
program in the country.” And yet we were just doing technical as- 
sistance. 

I am interested to know what progress you have made in New 
Mexico, and given what you now know about New Mexico, what are 
you going to do to hold states accountable? All right, so I get that 
we want the tools for the beneficiaries who are bad actors, and the 
grocery stores, and the drug dealers, and all those bad actors, I 
have no tolerance for it, but I expect the state administrators to do 
their job and to be held accountable in the same way, which is why 
I am not a big fan of block grants because then you can’t even get 
the data when the states aren’t doing their job. How are we doing? 

Ms. Shahin. Okay. 

The Chairman. Microphone. 

Ms. Shahin. Okay. Lots of information there. Lots of questions 
there. I am going to try and take what you have asked, but if I 
don’t get it all please 

Ms. Lujan Grisham. I just want an update. 

Ms. Shahin. Yes. 

Ms. Lujan Grisham. Yes. 

Ms. Shahin. Okay. First off, thank you for mentioning the U.S. 
OIG. The Under Secretary did send the request to them on June 
15. We have heard from them. They have initiated an independent 
review and investigation. Part of that we did get on the phone with 
them to say we have a lot of other things that we need to work 
on in New Mexico. We want to make sure we don’t impede your 
investigation in this. Is there anything you want us to do. 

Ms. Lujan Grisham. And you want to protect those beneficiaries. 

How are you going to 
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Ms. Shahin. That is right. That is absolutely right. And you are 
absolutely correct that actually integrity is two sides of the same 
coin, and that coin has access on one side. Integrity is also the ac- 
cess to the program. Receiving the right benefit, when you are eli- 
gible, timely. Whether you are talking about an expedited or a reg- 
ular program, you do that. 

Ms. Lujan Grisham. Thank you, Ms. Shahin, the Chairman is 
overly patient with me. I am always over time. But it does speak 
to your question, Mr. Chairman, which is we need data about 
whether or not accountability is really occurring at all levels. 

The Chairman. The gentlelady’s time has expired. 

Mr. LaMalfa, 5 minutes. 

Mr. LaMalfa. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Ms. Brown, coming back to some of the previous testimony, in 
the 2014 GAO report there was discussed a great deal of fraud 
within the program, as well as many factors limiting the effective- 
ness of detection tools that would be coming from the USDA. But 
during the same year, USDA actually touted their record of their 
payment accuracy rate and work reducing the fraud. As you men- 
tioned earlier, in the identified report there is concern that USDA 
and the Food and Nutrition Service do not have reliable or relevant 
data, so it is pretty difficult to actually determine how they got to 
these numbers and figures they are labeling as a successful ven- 
ture, when multiple state investigations are getting different num- 
bers at the same time. FNS was pushing the use of monitoring 
software, which I understand to be described as the really simple 
syndication, or the RSS, technology, which is known to be outdated, 
and the report found only one state of eleven that it surveyed found 
it to be effective. 

My question is, in your opinion, which is also based on GAO’s 
overall findings on fraud, is USDA doing enough to not only imple- 
ment more effective methods to prevent fraud before it happens, 
but also to improve the data they have so we actually have a more 
accurate picture of the figures of fraud. As they mentioned in this 
statement, it is pretty sketchy. How would you really bottom line 
address that to how are we going to have a better, more accurate 
picture overall of fraud with this kind of issue going on at the state 
level, and with previous technology? 

Ms. Brown. Well, one of the things that you mentioned was try- 
ing to get a handle on the extent of recipient fraud. And what we 
asked USDA to do was take a look at their reporting form on that 
because we don’t have a measure, like there is X percent of recipi- 
ent fraud in the country or in any state. But in lieu of that, USDA 
has a reporting form that Ms. Shahin has mentioned that they are 
modifying, and that form has how many investigations are done, 
how many administrative disqualifications, how many prosecutions, 
that kind of thing, that at least gives some kind of measure about 
state effort. And what we found was that the information that was 
coming in on that form to date was not good because different 
states were interpreting what they were supposed to be reporting, 
what constituted an investigation, for example, differently. We 
asked them to fix that form, and they have, in fact, they have de- 
veloped a new form, I think it is a 
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Mr. LaMalfa. Let me break in, is this part of the RSS, or the 
really simple syndication system? 

Ms. Brown. That is a second issue that I want to make sure I 
address too. 

Mr. LaMalfa. But, those are two different ones. 

Ms. Brown. Yes. And so the form thing, they are working on 
that and they are waiting for 0MB to approve it, and they are 
doing training on it. 

The RSS feed is about the fact that there is some concern that 
traffickers are using e-commerce and social media sites to try to 
traffic their benefits. They might be trying to trade for cash or even 
trade for a place to stay, or other types of nonfood goods and that 
is not 

Mr. LaMalfa. And when you find this type of transaction going 
on, on social media, do you have the means to come down upon 
that immediately and firmly? 

Ms. Brown. Well, we did some studies and did find examples of 
that. Not a huge amount, but we did find examples. And our rec- 
ommendation to USD A was that the types of guidance they were 
giving the states on how to get a handle on that and get out in 
front of it, the states didn’t find it very helpful. And so it was just 
a lot of data through the RSS feeds that you are talking about. And 
we found that just by looking at an e-commerce site and doing a 
manual search, we found better information than they did through 
all this data that was coming to them that USD A was recom- 
mending. We suggested that they improve that process and 

Mr. LaMalfa. I am about out of time, so just the bottom line, 
do you feel that the USD A is doing enough right now to implement 
more effective methods? 

Ms. Brown. I think they are taking steps in all of the areas that 
we recommended. I don’t think they are quite there on any of them 
yet. 

Mr. LaMalfa. Well, the steps as they play out, will that be 
enough, or is it going to be still behind the curve ball? 

Ms. Brown. Well, what we looked at was just some elements of 
fraud at the state level, and there are many other opportunities 
that we have talked about today that are instances where USDA 
and the states can work together more closely to share their data 
and find ways to identify fraud. 

Mr. LaMalfa. Thank you. My time has expired. Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. I yield back. 

The Chairman. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Just a couple of nits and nats. Ms. Shahin, the clearinghouse the 
tests that you did, how many states were involved in the clearing- 
house? 

Ms. Shahin. It was five states. 

The Chairman. Okay. 

Ms. Shahin. Do you want to know which they were? 

The Chairman. No, that is okay. 

Ms. Shahin. Okay. 

The Chairman. It was five. 

Ms. Shahin. Okay. 

The Chairman. And then on people who are disqualified, retail- 
ers disqualified under your administrative procedures, is that pub- 
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lie information, is that available for the public to know? Should we 
publicize that better and shame these people? 

Ms. Shahin. Yes, sir. Actually, it goes onto, I can’t remember the 
name of it. I think it is called SAMS. It gets posted. 

The Chairman. All right, it would be the retail establishment, 
XYZ Food Mart. Are the individuals who 

Ms. Shahin. It would be the owner. The owner’s name. 

The Chairman. The owner. 

Ms. Shahin. Yes 

The Chairman. The individual themselves who 

Ms. Shahin. You bet, because remember that he might sell that 
store now, okay, and if he sells it, he is going to have to pay a pen- 
alty for having sold it because the disqualification wasn’t enough, 
so we are going to charge him a penalty. 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Ms. Shahin. But that new owner may keep the same name of the 
store. 

The Chairman. Right. I got you. All right. 

Ms. Shahin. So we want the owner’s name. 

The Chairman. All right. Mr. Denham, did you want to ask a 
question? 

Mr. Denham. No. 

The Chairman. Okay. Well, thank you all for being here. Ms. 
Shahin, your first bite at the apple, the USDA may never let you 
come back. Your way is too candid. But thank you. Good job. 

Ms. Brown, thank you. 

Mr. Yost, you had one slide up there that showed the same 
transactions for 6 months in a row, right after the EBT cards re- 
freshed. I used to be an auditor back in my misspent youth, and 
that is suspicious. And it wasn’t your task to go find that indi- 
vidual or look at that retailer to see if there were other similar 
transactions going on, that couldn’t be the only time that retailer 
perpetrated that deal with that one individual. There had to be 
other individuals doing it as well. And so there is plenty of meat 
in your information, your data mining, for me to say that this 
should have been fodder for additional investigations. I understand 
the challenge of small-dollar defalcations and small-dollar errors, 
but nevertheless, each of those chip away at the public integrity, 
the public support. Mr. Yost, you said it really well in terms of why 
we need to get this right over and over. I am a little concerned with 
the quest to get the error rate down by making it easier to not 
make errors. Errors are there, tracked errors to find out if people 
are getting benefits they shouldn’t get, or didn’t get benefits they 
should. If we just simply make it easier to not make errors then 
I don’t know that that is necessarily the proper quest that we 
should be on. But all this fits into the overall pattern. My col- 
leagues from time to time on the other side of the aisle gripe about 
the number of hearings we have had. We spend $80 billion a year 
on this program. It is worthy of several hearings to understand 
what is going on, and so I am not embarrassed by it. And, quite 
frankly, I have no way to compel them to come to these hearings. 
They show up on their own. If they don’t like it, they can stay 
home. 
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But nevertheless, I appreciate our witnesses being here this 
morning and giving us some good information. 

We might have some follow-up things to talk about as well, par- 
ticularly the offsets or the way to get back the overpayments on the 
error rates, even the ones that we do track. The fact that the error 
rate is understated, many point to that as a point of honor, and 
knowing that the data is just not inclusive of all the errors because 
of the floor that is under this program, and none of the other 
means-tested programs. That is good information to have this 
morning as we continue to get this right. Forty-five million Ameri- 
cans are dependent on this. The rest of the Americans who are pay- 
ing for this need to know that it is being administered correctly 
and properly. And I appreciate all of your efforts across the spec- 
trum of how you make that happen. 

Under the rules of the Committee, today’s hearing will remain 
open for 10 calendar days to receive additional material and sup- 
plemental written responses from any of the witnesses to any of 
the questions by a Member. 

This hearing of the Committee on Agriculture is adjourned. 
Thank you. 

[Whereupon, at 12:08 p.m., the Committee was adjourned.] 

[Material submitted for inclusion in the record follows:] 
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Supplementary Material Submitted by Jessica Shahin, Associate Adminis- 
trator FOR SNAP, Food and Nutrition Service, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture 

Insert 1 

The Chairman. Okay. 

Recently, there was in the news a very large bust, $13 to $16 million, and 
it appeared to be conducted from storefronts that didn’t even a business there. 
Is there not a site visit associated with the retailer approval process? 

Ms. Shahin. Yes, sir, there is a site visit that is involved, and we have made 
a lot of improvements actually in the area of denying stores up-front because 
we are doing better work in that area. Are you talking about the one down near 
Miami? 

The Chairman. It was in Florida, yes, ma’am. 

Ms. Shahin. Opa Locka. Yes. 

The Chairman. Yes, ma’am. 

Ms. Shahin. So that is a really good example of the work of state law enforce- 
ment, our USDA OIG. Our agency actually were the first to get the hotline call. 
We did some investigation. It looked like trafficking was happening. It was re- 
ferred over to OIG and they said, Wes, this is a criminal case we want to go 
after.” So it takes a little bit more time to get those done because they are tak- 
ing criminal action. 

The Chairman. Right, but my understanding of that one is the storefronts 
were just that; there were no businesses associated with it. There wasn’t actu- 
ally a retail shop there for folks to actually buy food. 

Ms. Shahin. Yes. That is not the way I understand it but that is really good 
to know, so I can go back and check on that. 

Yes. Every firm that was authorized at the Opa Locka flea market was visited 
prior to authorization. In addition, since July 2015, FNS has consistently required 
proof of the owner’s inventory purchases prior to authorization. 

Insert 2 

Mr. Peterson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Ms. Shahin, I mentioned in my opening remarks that I am not the big fan 
of having these different standards. And I realize that in most cases it doesn’t 
make a whole lot of difference. But, in North Dakota, people qualify for benefits 
that, if they were in my district in Minnesota, they don’t. It is just not right, 
in my opinion. One question I have is with the LIHEAP situation. Minnesota 
is not one of those states where we had a lot of people on this dollar LIHEAP 
payout so that they were qualifying, and we raised it to $20, didn’t we? Is that 
what we did? And CBO was saying at the time that the states wouldn’t spend 
the $20 to qualify people. So what ended up happening? Did it knock a lot of 
people off the rolls that were on there before, or not, or what happened? 

Ms. Shahin. Yes, on LIHEAP, and I am not anywhere near as good keeping 
numbers in my head, so let me just say I will go back and check and make sure 
I did this right, but I believe there were about 17 states that were doing the 
nominal, and I believe around 12 to 13 went ahead and brought their nominal 
LIHEAP up to the $20 to meet the law as it was provided for. The remainder 
did not. Once again, as you are suggesting, these are options and choices that 
we do have for states in terms of their flexibilities and ways they can approach 
the program. We have the national standards, but there are places and flexibili- 
ties that provide for that kind of thing. 

The Agricultural Act of 2014 modified the link between a household’s receipt of 
Low-Income Home Energy Assistance Program (LIHEAP) benefits and its eligibility 
for the Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP) heating or cooling 
standard utility allowance (SUA) by requiring that the LIHEAP payment exceed $20 
annually and be received in the current or immediately preceding 12 months. These 
changes primarily impacted the 17 states that had implemented nominal LIHEAP 
payments. FNS provided detailed implementation guidance, policy clarifications, 
and technical assistance to these 17 states. FNS encouraged these states to move 
forward with implementation in a manner that follows the intent of the law. 

To date, 13 states have increased their minimum LIHEAP payments to greater 
than $20: California, Connecticut, Delaware, District of Columbia, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, Montana, New York, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont, and 
Washington State. Four states, Michigan, Wisconsin, New Jersey, and New Hamp- 
shire, chose not to increase payments and no longer apply the SUA automatically 
to households that receive LIHEAP. In the states that did not increase their 
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LIHEAP payments, impacted households continued to receive SNAP benefits but 
likely experienced a reduction in benefit levels. 

FNS will continue to monitor each SNAP state agency’s compliance with this re- 
quirement and will quickly address potential challenges. LIHEAP is a state-admin- 
istered program under the Federal oversight of the Department of Health and 
Human Services (HHS). States have the authority to determine how to use their 
LIHEAP funding, in accordance with that program’s requirements. LIHEAP is not 
administered or funded by the USDA and USDA does not have the authority to reg- 
ulate state’s administration of LIHEAP. USDA has consulted with HHS in order to 
ensure mutual understanding of the new requirements that now govern the SNAP/ 
LIHEAP link and will continue to coordinate with HHS to address any issues that 
arise. 

Insert 3 

Mr. Benishek. But nobody is actually prosecuted for this kind of thing, it 
doesn’t sound like. 

Ms. Shahin. Well, no, when OIG actually takes it on as a criminal case, that 
does go to court. That is the thing like what you were talking about Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Benishek. Well, how many times a year does that happen? 

Ms. Shahin. I am sorry? 

Mr. Benishek. How many times a year does that happen where somebody ac- 
tually goes to court? Yes. 

Ms. Shahin. Okay, now are we talking about the recipients? 

Mr. Benishek. No, I am talking about these retailers. 

Ms. Shahin. Okay. Okw. For the retailers. I don’t have that information be- 
cause that is through OIG, but I can get it for you. Could we get back to you 
on that, on how many that do 

Mr. Benishek. Well, yes, I guess. 

FNS has consulted with the Department of Agriculture’s Office of Inspector Gen- 
eral (USDA OIG) to provide this response. The USDA OIG takes as many actions 
as are necessary in any given year. For example, in FY 2015, for cases involving 
SNAP fraud directly attributed to retailers, USDA OIG had 352 indictments, and 
504 convictions with monetary results totaling $65.2 million. Note: Indictments and 
convictions often do not align one-for-one in any given year. The average time be- 
tween indictment and conviction is 14-18 months (or potentially longer in some 
cases) so they may not occur within the same year. 


Supplementary Material Submitted by Hon. Dave Yost, Auditor, State of 

Ohio 

Ms. Fudge. This is a very broad statement. Have you found fraud in Medi- 
care or Medicaid, and at what level? 

Mr. Yost. Sure. We find misspending in a variety of programs. We issued a 
report last year about some in the Department of Education. 

Ms. Fudge. Are you concerned about those as much as you are concerned 
about this? 

Mr. Yost. I am concerned about all of the misspending I find, ma’am. 

Ms. Fudge. What about crop insurance, what has your audit found about 
that? 

Mr. Yost. I don’t know that we have ever looked at crop insurance, and I 
don’t know what the risks associated on it are. 

July 7, 2016 

Hon. Marcia L. Fudge, 

Member of Congress, 

Cleveland, OH. 

Dear Representative Fudge: 

I was taken aback yesterday during the House Committee on Agriculture’s SNAP 
hearing when you asked me if the Ohio Auditor of State’s office audits the Federal 
Crop Insurance Program. It turns out my surprise was for good reason: Crop Insur- 
ance is not a Federal program administered by the state and is not included on the 
states’ Federal schedule to be audited. 

The Federal Crop Insurance Program you referenced is administered by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture’s Risk Management Agency (RMA). RMA selects and 
pays private insurance companies to sell and service the policies. Crop insurance 
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claims are paid by the private insurance company directly to the farmer. The State 
of Ohio is not involved in the process. 

I hope this information is helpful as you continue to review SNAP and assess all 
the programs that fall under the direction of the Department of Agriculture. 
Sincerely, 



Hon. Dave Yost, 

Auditor, State of Ohio. 

CC: 

Hon. K. Michael Conaway, Chairman; 

Members of the House Committee on Agriculture. 


Submitted Letter by Tracy Wareing Evans, Executive Director, American 
Public Human Services Association 


July 18, 2016 

Hon. K. Michael Conaway, 

Chairman, 

House Committee on Agriculture, 

Washington, D.C.; 

Hon. Collin C. Peterson, 

Ranking Member, 

House Committee on Agriculture, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Chairman Conaway and Ranking Member Peterson: 

I write today on behalf of the American Public Human Services Association 
(APHSA), which represents the state and local public human services administra- 
tors responsible for implementing and managing the Supplemental Nutrition Assist- 
ance Program (SNAP). We have a long-standing interest in assuring that SNAP pro- 
vides long-term, positive impacts for the population it serves directly and the nation 
at large. APHSA is committed to a human services system that supports stronger 
and healthier individuals, families, and communities through positive and sustain- 
able outcomes, and SNAP plays a critically important part. 

We appreciate this opportunity to submit a written statement for the record fol- 
lowing your hearing of July 6, 2016, “Past, Present, and Future of SNAP: Evalu- 
ating Error Rates and Anti-Fraud Measures to Enhance Program Integrity.” States 
take seriously the issue of SNAP program integrity and want to see this program 
administered properly in every respect, including its quality control (QC) proce- 
dures. Over the years, we in partnership with the Food and Nutrition Service (FNS) 
have steadily improved SNAP’s performance despite tight budgets and the pro- 
gram’s size and complexity. We will continue to work with FNS to maintain and 
further strengthen this record. 

The July 6 hearing covered both trafficking (the prohibited use of converting bene- 
fits to cash through a cooperating retailer) and errors made during the eligibility 
determination process. States have primary responsibility for eligibility errors, and 
our comments below focus on this issue and its associated QC procedures. (While 
FNS has primary responsibility for retailers and trafficking, states also devote re- 
sources to taking appropriate action against recipients who traffic their benefits.) 

As you are aware, the USDA Office of Inspector General (OIG) submitted a report 
in September 2015 criticizing both FNS and the states for shortcomings in SNAP 
QC. Following this report and its own recent intensive reviews, FNS has begun in- 
forming states that some are seriously out of compliance with a variety of SNAP 
QC requirements. FNS has asked states to develop corrective action plans if they 
concur. The FNS reviews have covered more than 30 states so far and we under- 
stand are scheduled to be completed in all states by late December 2016. 

SNAP QC procedures are extensive and detailed. FNS and the states have 
partnered for many years to understand and properly implement training protocols 
and administrative techniques to assure QC is done well. We and FNS have en- 
gaged in countless conference workshops, trainings, conference calls, monitoring vis- 
its, and other joint activities to implement these procedures in the best way pos- 
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sible. The last step in this process is that FNS reviews a subsample of state QC 
cases and confirms their validity before error results are finalized and published. 

Given the closely intertwined responsibilities that FNS and states have in admin- 
istering SNAP and its QC procedures, and the continuous communication taking 
place between us, it is not our purpose to assign blame for any problems that exist 
but instead map out a productive and mutual path forward to mitigate systemic fac- 
tors that have helped produce the current controversy. As outlined below, we believe 
that a combination of simpler program rules, rapid modernization of eligibility and 
verification methods, and a far more intentional system of training and communica- 
tion are critically important first steps. More significantly, we call for a far broader 
and more outcome-focused way of assessing SNAP’s performance and impacts, per- 
haps augmented by an independent analysis of what metrics are most important to 
consider and how they should be administered. 

Program simplification — As APHSA and its members have urged for many 
years, simpler SNAP rules would reduce the opportunities for errors in the first 
place, as well as reducing administrative burdens for states and confusion for cus- 
tomers. SNAP’s profusion of eligibility factors attempts to reflect precisely every 
type of and change in these factors — perhaps a desirable goal in theory, but they 
are now so numerous and so complex that we doubt there is any longer a net benefit 
to this approach. Many SNAP households have frequent changes that strain our re- 
sources to constantly track and verify them. SNAP formerly had a very sensible tol- 
erance level of $60 in budget changes before an error was cited, but the 2014 Farm 
Bill lowered that figure. Minor variations in circumstances should not be included 
in eligibility factors and their associated QC reviews. 

SNAP should also become more aligned with other major assistance programs, in- 
cluding Medicaid, the Temporary Assistance for Needy Families program, housing, 
child care, and similar programs — such as by counting income the same way, among 
many other possibilities. Again, doing so would enhance program integrity, reduce 
confusion, and streamline administration. 

Modernization to take full advantage of electronie information — SNAP 
must be aggressively modernized in the way it collects, uses, and verifies eligibility 
information. The program is still far too paper-based, is too hampered by outmoded 
technology, makes insufficient use of existing electronic data, and focuses too little 
on the creation of new databases. For example, SNAP and other human services 
programs need access to a central data source such as the Federal Data Services 
Hub, and the data within it must be considered already verified for SNAP use. Fur- 
ther, FNS and other Federal agencies must revisit how proprietary data sources 
used in eligibility determination are shared and paid for; while some of this data 
is available free for Medicaid, states must pay for the same data again to access 
it for SNAP, an obvious unnecessary use of scarce funds. 

Pilots such as the National Accuracy Clearinghouse, which is testing a multi-state 
recipient database, are promising and should be quickly implemented for a variety 
of other creative ideas in generating and sharing information. Potentially helpful in- 
novations like these demand a much higher priority and much faster timetables 
than we have seen to date. Progress on these fronts could alone reduce or eliminate 
many of the integrity concerns we currently face. 

Training and communication — Despite how closely we work with FNS, the re- 
cent reviews have highlighted that far too much confusion still exists around what 
QC procedures are permissible and how a long list of technical issues should be in- 
terpreted and resolved. Our state members report that there are regional variations 
in guidance and training provided by FNS; a range of interpretations about the 
meaning of FNS manual material; different rulings by FNS on the same issue over 
time; and, in the current round of reviews, the flagging as violations of practices 
that were already known to FNS and were even part of approved corrective action 
plans. They also note a number of mistakes and misinterpretations in what the OIG 
findings assert. We believe that alternative training approaches would yield major 
progress toward resolving these problems, for example online, national training 
events; simultaneous training of both policy and quality control staff, and of both 
Federal and state staff, in the same events; and outside facilitation and analysis 
that can help sustain the impacts of training for all staff, regardless of the roles 
they play. 

We continue to work closely with FNS to resolve these concerns, and understand 
that FNS is bringing regional leaders together for intensive new training and is up- 
dating the QC Handbook. We stress that the lack of consistency must be aggres- 
sively addressed in fairness to all states. 

A broader approach to assessing SNAP — Beyond the more immediate changes 
above, APHSA urges that we work promptly toward a more comprehensive assess- 
ment of SNAP’s performance and impacts that demonstrate how SNAP has made 
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the lives of individuals and families better. SNAP must of course remain grounded 
in accuracy and timeliness, but the program accomplishes so much more: supporting 
gainful emplo 3 mient, stabilizing family budgets, and improving nutrition and other 
factors in well-being. The intense and nearly exclusive focus on current QC metrics 
leaves little staff time and capacity — either state or Federal — to pay proper atten- 
tion to these significant and broad impacts. SNAP plays important roles in pre- 
venting downstream, “heavy touch” problems and in strengthening families in mul- 
tiple other ways, and these outcomes must be given their proper weight. 

An independent study of SNAP program integrity — APHSA also believes 
there could be great value in having an independent, outside party study SNAP’s 
QC and integrity procedures, such as was done to resolve QC concerns in the 1980s 
by the National Academy of Sciences. This analysis should examine which measures 
are most relevant and useful for evaluating SNAP’s success and how they should 
be administered. It should focus particularly on what SNAP could learn from how 
other government programs are measured, how SNAP’s broader impacts can be 
practically evaluated, and how improvements in administration can best be 
incentivized. 

APHSA and its members are preparing detailed policy proposals to cover the 
above issues and others in advance of SNAP’s upcoming reauthorization, and we 
will share those with you when they have been completed. In the meantime we will 
of course cooperate with FNS to end violations warranted by evidence found in the 
current reviews. However, this experience has reminded us again of the very serious 
need for a fresh look at SNAP QC and how the entire program can be made better. 
We offer the expertise and experience of our members as we undertake this impor- 
tant effort, and look forward to working with you in any way we can. 

Thank you again for this opportunity. If you have any questions please contact 
Larry Goolsby, Director of Strategic Initiatives, at [Redacted] or [Redacted]. 

Sincerely, 



Tracy Wareing Evans, 
Executive Director. 
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TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 13, 2016 

House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on Nutrition, 
Committee on Agriculture, 

Washington, D.C. 

The Subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:01 a.m., in Room 
1300 of the Longworth House Office Building, Hon. Jackie Walorski 
[Chairwoman of the Subcommittee] presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Walorski, Thompson, Gibbs, 
Crawford, Benishek, Yoho, Moolenaar, Conaway (ex officio), McGov- 
ern, Lujan Grisham, Aguilar, Ashford, DelBene, and Costa. 

Staff present: Caleb Crosswhite, Jadi Chapman, Mary Nowak, 
Mollie Wilken, Stephanie Addison, Lisa Shelton, Liz Friedlander, 
Faisal Siddiqui, John Konya, Nicole Scott, and Carly Reedholm. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. JACKIE WALORSKI, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM INDIANA 

The Chairwoman. Good morning. Welcome to today’s hearing en- 
titled, Past, Present, and Future of SNAP: Improving Innovation 
and Success in Employment and Training Programs. 

I would like to say good morning and welcome to today’s Nutri- 
tion Subcommittee hearing. Thank you to everyone for being here, 
and thank you, in particular, to our witnesses for your participa- 
tion and valuable insights. 

We are continuing the series of hearings looking at the past, 
present, and future of the Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Pro- 
gram, or SNAP, by examining employment and training, or E&T, 
programs. While we know that a job is the surest way to get out 
of poverty, it can be difficult for individuals to find a job that 
matches their skills, or to gain the skills needed to fill the jobs 
available in an area. This is why Congress created employment and 
training components in various welfare programs to help low-in- 
come individuals obtain the skills and training they need to find 
and keep a job. 

SNAP E&T and other workforce training programs exist to en- 
sure that the safety net is a temporary stop for able-bodied adults. 
They build up valuable skills. They lend a helping hand to those 
bouncing back from adversity. Each state SNAP E&T plan is ap- 
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proved and overseen by USDA. States are required to operate a 
SNAP E&T program and have considerable flexibility to tailor their 
state’s program to their specific needs and economic circumstances. 
Among the services SNAP E&T programs offer are job search train- 
ing, work training, educational programs, and job retention. Some 
states operate their programs with mandatory participation, while 
others make it voluntary. Some coordinate their workfare programs 
through one central agency, while others are more separated. 

Recognizing the transformative impact that a job can have on 
someone trying to lift him or herself out of poverty, the 2014 Farm 
Bill authorized SNAP E&T pilot projects to test innovative strate- 
gies. In March of 2015, the USDA awarded ten states grants that 
carry rigorous reporting and evaluation requirements in order to 
ensure quality and evidence-based information. We are fortunate to 
have representatives from three of the ten states here with us 
today. 

Though the final evaluation of the pilots is not anticipated until 
2021, today’s hearing will be useful to learn what factors influenced 
each state’s pilot design, what strategies are being tested, and how 
these states intend to utilize the pilot results within their core 
E&T services offered by the state. 

I want to close my remarks with one final point. Our safety net 
programs are indispensable, but for those that are able to work, 
the safety net should be a temporary stop and not a final destina- 
tion. This is something that has been echoed by Republicans and 
Democrats alike. In his second State of the Union address, Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt told Congress, “Work must be found for able- 
bodied but destitute workers.” He extolled not only the obvious fi- 
nancial benefits of a job, but also the benefits to the mind, body, 
and spirit as well. And while President Roosevelt took a govern- 
ment-centric approach to create jobs, the core principle behind it 
remain, if you can work, you should work. 

Today, we will examine programs that help those who can work 
secure and keep a job and look at new, innovative approaches to 
make these programs more effective. 

I thank each of our witnesses again for being here and I look for- 
ward to hearing from you. 

[The prepared statement of Mrs. Walorski follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Jackie Walorski, a Representative in Congress 

FROM Indiana 

Good morning and welcome to today’s Nutrition Subcommittee hearing. Thank 
you to everyone for being here and thank you, in particular, to our witnesses for 
your participation and valuable insights. 

We are continuing the series of hearings looking at the past, present, and future 
of the Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program, or SNAP, by examining employ- 
ment and training, or E&T, programs. 

While we know that a job is the surest way to get out of poverty, it can be difficult 
for individuals to find a job that matches their skills, or to gain the skills needed 
to fill the jobs available in an area. This is why Congress created employment and 
training components in various welfare programs to help low-income individuals ob- 
tain the skills and training they need to find and keep a job. 

SNAP E&T and other workforce training programs exist to ensure that the safety 
net is a temporary stop for able-bodied adults. They build up valuable skills. They 
lend a helping hand to those bouncing back from adversity. 
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Each state SNAP E&T plan is approved and overseen by USDA. States are re- 
quired to operate a SNAP E&T program and have considerable flexibility to tailor 
their state’s program to their specific needs and economic circumstances. 

Among the services SNAP E&T programs offer are job search training, work 
training, educational programs, and job retention. Some states operate their pro- 
grams with mandatory participation, while others make it voluntary. Some coordi- 
nate their workfare programs through one central agency, while others are more 
separated. 

Recognizing the transformative impact that a job can have on someone trying to 
lift himself or herself out of poverty, the 2014 Farm Bill authorized SNAP E&T pilot 
projects to test innovative strategies. In March 2015, the USDA awarded ten states 
grants that carry rigorous reporting and evaluation requirements in order to ensure 
quality, evidence-based information. We are fortunate to have representatives from 
three of the ten states here today. Though the final evaluation of the pilots is not 
anticipated until 2021, today’s hearing will be useful to learn what factors influ- 
enced each state’s pilot design, what strategies are being tested, and how these 
states intend to utilize the pilot results within their core E&T services offered by 
the state. 

I want to close my remarks with one final point. Our safety net programs are in- 
dispensable, but for those that are able to work, the safety net should be a tem- 
porary stop and not a final destination. This is a something that has been echoed 
by Republicans and Democrats alike. In his second State of the Union address, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt told Congress, “Work must be found for able-bodied but 
destitute workers.” He extolled not only the obvious financial benefits of a job, but 
also the benefits to the mind, body, and spirit as well. And while President Roo- 
sevelt took a government-centric approach to creating jobs, the core principle behind 
it remain: if you can work, you should work. 

Today, we will examine programs that help those who can work secure and keep 
a job and look at new, innovative approaches to make these programs more effec- 
tive. 

I thank each of our witnesses again for being here and I look forward to hearing 
from you. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES P. McGOVERN, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr. McGovern. Thank you. And I want to thank Chairwoman 
Walorski for convening this hearing, and I want to thank all of our 
witnesses for being here today to share your experiences and find- 
ings. I am looking forward to hearing about these pilot programs. 
As I understand it, there is a lot of innovative work being done, 
and perhaps some ideas that we can draw upon in the future. 

We need to remember, however, to look at these pilot programs 
in terms of the bigger picture. Employment and training is funded 
by a block grant of $90 million per year. This funding level hasn’t 
been updated since 2004, and SNAP E&T funding is extremely lim- 
ited compared to the number of recipients who could potentially be 
eligible for services. And it is important to note that some states 
aren’t even using all of their grant funding. I point this out not to 
be critical of these jurisdictions. I know there are a lot of pressures 
on states, but there are gaps in funding, and we know we aren’t 
reaching everyone who needs assistance. 

In fact, while there are about 44 million people receiving SNAP 
benefits, only about three million are served by SNAP E&T pro- 
grams. And with the ABAWD waivers expiring, at least 500,000 
able-bodied adults are being kicked off of SNAP. A lot of these indi- 
viduals lack education, and are unskilled. Many of them are vet- 
erans who are returning to the United States after serving our 
country, and trying to get reoriented back into life here, but with- 
out adequate E&T program funding, I am not sure what will hap- 
pen to them. 
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Given the diversity of the SNAP population, it is important to 
underscore that there isn’t a one-size-fits-all solution. And I would 
like to remind my colleagues of the testimony Secretary Vilsack 
gave this Committee in 2014, that the pilots are an important com- 
ponent to helping SNAP recipients towards self-sufficiency, but 
they are only one tool states can use to engage this high-risk popu- 
lation. 

I also appreciate hearing that the states testifying before us 
today use case management to achieve successes in their programs. 
I would like to remind Members of the Subcommittee that case 
management costs money. We need to provide our states with the 
resources needed to continue the good work in this area as well. 
So, I am pleased to see states taking innovative approaches to 
these employment and training pilots, and I look forward to learn- 
ing more about how these programs can help our most vulnerable 
neighbors. 

I also just want to point out, yes, we are all dedicated to trying 
to help able-bodied people be able to get employment and to get a 
job, but we also need to understand that a big chunk of able-bodied 
people who are on SNAP right now work. And one of the challenges 
is finding a job that actually pays a livable wage. So contrary to 
the perception out there that everybody on SNAP doesn’t work, 
that is just not the case. We have many, many, many recipients, 
the majority of able-bodied people, who do work, who work hard to 
support their families, but still earn so little that they need to rely 
on SNAP. 

So I look forward to the hearing, and I yield back my time. 

The Chairwoman. Thank you. The chair would request that 
other Members submit their opening statements for the record so 
the witnesses may begin their testimony, and to ensure that there 
is ample time for questions. The chair would like to remind Mem- 
bers they will be recognized for questioning in order of seniority for 
Members who were here at the start of the hearing. After that. 
Members will be recognized in order of arrival. I appreciate Mem- 
bers’ understanding. 

The gentleman from California, Mr. Costa, is not a Member of 
the Subcommittee, but has joined us today. Pursuant to Committee 
Rule XI, I have consulted with the Ranking Member, we are 
pleased to welcome him to join in the questioning of the witnesses. 

Witnesses are reminded to limit their oral statements to 5 min- 
utes. All of the written statements will be included in the record. 

I would like to welcome our witnesses to the table. I now recog- 
nize Ms. DelBene to introduce our first witness. 

Ms. DelBene. Thank you. Madam Chair. I am very pleased to 
introduce David Stillman from my State of Washington. He is the 
Assistant Secretary of the Economic Services Administration at 
Washington State’s Department of Social and Health Services, 
where he is responsible for a number of Washington’s public assist- 
ance programs and benefit programs. David oversees more than 
4,000 employees, 80 offices, and a $2 billion budget, with a focus 
on transforming government to better serve families in need. 

Prior to accepting his current position, David served for over 5 
years as Director of the Department’s Division of Child Support. 
Among his achievements, he is a 2001 recipient of the Governor’s 
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Distinguished Manager Award; the highest recognition for a state’s 
government manager. David received his B.A. from Whitman Col- 
lege, and his J.D. from the University of Puget Sound School of 
Law. He truly does excellent work on behalf of so many, and I am 
just thrilled that you are here with us today. Thanks for joining us. 

And I yield back. 

The Chairwoman. Thank you. We also have Mr. Jon Anderson, 
Deputy Director, Georgia Division of Family and Children Services, 
Office of Family Independence, Atlanta, Georgia. Welcome. I would 
also like to yield now to Mr. Costa to introduce our final witness. 

Mr. Costa. Thank you very much. Madam Chair. And thank you 
for the courtesy of allowing me to participate in this morning’s Sub- 
committee hearing. 

I am honored to introduce Mr. Pete Weber, a friend, a gentleman 
who I’ve known for many years, who retired in 2001 to dedicate 
himself to community and economic development for the people 
who live in the San Joaquin Valley. 

Mr. Weber is the founder of the Fresno Bridge Academy, which 
was recently selected by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture as one of the ten national pilot programs that we are going 
to be hearing about this morning, aimed at increasing income and 
self-reliance of families eligible for food stamps. He makes a com- 
pelling case. I know because I have visited the Fresno Bridge Acad- 
emy many times. His work with the Fresno Bridge Academy led to 
the James Irvine Foundation Leadership Award last year for cre- 
ative and inspirational leadership benefitting the people of Cali- 
fornia. I have had the pleasure of knowing Pete for many years, as 
I have said, and come to respect his involvement in many of the 
various segments of our community. And for so many reasons, I 
want to thank you for that dedication to, in today’s testimony, 
those who are challenged and who have very difficult economic cir- 
cumstances by trying to provide a helping hand through the SNAP 
Program to improve their lives and make them independent. And 
so we will look forward to his testimony. 

The Chairwoman. Thank you, Mr. Costa. Mr. Weber is also ac- 
companied today by Ms. Kim McCoy Wade, CalFresh Branch Chief, 
Department of Social Services, Sacramento, California. Thank you 
to all of our witnesses. 

Mr. Stillman, please begin when you are ready. 

STATEMENT OF DAVID STILLMAN, J.D., ASSISTANT 

SECRETARY, ECONOMIC SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 

WASHINGTON DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL AND HEALTH 

SERVICES, OLYMPIA, WA 

Mr. Stillman. Good morning. Chairwoman Walorski and Rank- 
ing Member McGovern, and thank you also, a gracious thank you 
to Representative DelBene for her introduction. 

In Washington, under the leadership of Governor Inslee, and 
with the support of our Congressional delegation, we have elected 
to make TANF, SNAP, and the SNAP employment and training 
programs part of our WIOA state plan. I begin there, and hope- 
fully, you will have the chance to look at the slide that has been 
put into your packets, that looks a little bit like a superhighway. 
I think that it is really important to note that, with Congress’ help. 
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we have been able to push a reset button on how we deliver our 
workforce system support services across the entirety of what we 
do and how we do it in Washington State. 

The WIOA priority populations intersect and overlap with those 
populations that we serve with TANF and SNAP, and so many 
other parts of our program. In fact, we are really happy to be able 
to work with our Departments of Commerce, Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion, the State Board for Community and Technical Colleges, our 
Department of Labor equivalent in employment self-sufficiency, 
and really through that combination of SNAP, employment and 
training, and the other parts of our basic food program, put this 
effort at the center lane of our superhighway to focus our attention 
on the alleviation of poverty. 

So that is my set of bureaucratic statements, but I would be re- 
miss if I didn’t mention or begin with more of a client-centric per- 
spective. So I am going to talk about Taylor. Taylor is a single mom 
with two kids. She enrolled into the Basic Food Employment and 
Training Program in Seattle, part of the Seattle Jobs Initiative, one 
of our stellar community-based organizations, and the Highline 
College in the fall of 2012. I hope you will pay attention to this 
anecdote. She was working as an L.P.N., barely able to make ends 
meet, and through the support that she received at SJI and 
Highline College, she was able to complete her program and receive 
services such as transportation, required school items, and utility 
assistance. She took some time away to help an ailing parent, and 
was able to re-enter the program, and is now working 32 hours a 
week at $26 an hour plus benefits. 

So what do we take away from that? We should take away that 
life is not seamless, and that is so true for so many of the clients 
that we serve. It is also a takeaway that there is a need for the 
availability of coaching and career navigation services, support 
service funds, and that Taylor’s success is equally attributable to 
the efforts of the local community investment that is involved in 
the SNAP employment and training funds. 

I will quickly make reference to the second slide that I provided, 
which shows how there is skin in the game, dollars in the game, 
that are invested from the local level on up to draw down these im- 
portant Federal funds. This is not about a state bureaucracy, al- 
though many of the funds are needed to build and sustain infra- 
structure. This is about local dollars matching Federal dollars in 
order to build a really important and critical program for the cli- 
ents that we serve. 

In addition, Washington has been blessed as being one of the ten 
states awarded a grant under the recent farm bill, where we are 
testing some additional innovative approaches for work registrants 
that receive SNAP. Our pilot Resources to Initiate Successful Em- 
ployment, or RISE, is using that rigorous gold standard evaluation 
and a randomized control process. We intend to increase engage- 
ment in unsubsidized employment opportunities, increase partici- 
pant earnings, and reduce reliance on public assistance by using 
comprehensive case management, the ability to attend training, 
and participate in the soft or vocational work skills referred to in 
our state as Strategies for Success, and the opportunity to engage 
in work-based learning opportunities, yet another opportunity for 
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us to partner with our WIOA service providers in Washington 
State. 

I will finish again with another client story. J.P. entered RISE 
with high barriers: homelessness, chemical dependency, mental 
health, a criminal record, and a lack of a driver’s license, just to 
name a few. With the case management support that we were able 
to provide, and as a result of assistance from an unexpected source; 
the Division of Child Support, J.P. was able to obtain regular visits 
with his son, who he had not had contact with over 5 years. He 
has now secured sobriety housing, reduced the barriers which has 
allowed him to engage in Strategies for Success training, and is on 
his way, this is a work in progress, to earning a chemical depend- 
ency professional certification, and engaged in an internship pro- 
gram. 

I invite you to think about what the takeaways are there, with 
true system integration and SNAP E&T at the heart of that service 
delivery. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Stillman follows:] 

Prepared Statement of David Stillman, J.D., Assistant Secretary, Economic 

Services Administration, Washington Department of Social and Health 

Services, Olympia, WA 

SNAP E&T, Washington’s Basic Food Employment and Training Program 
and SNAP E&T Pilot, Resources to Initiate Successful Employment 

Program Success Stories 

BFET Success Story I 

Taylor enrolled into the Basic Food Employment and Training (BFET) program 
at Seattle Jobs Initiative (SJI) and Highline College in fall of 2012. Taylor’s pay as 
a Licensed Practical Nurse was barely enough to make ends meet for her and her 
two children. SJI provided Taylor with education, career navigation, and help with 
transportation, required school related items, and utility assistance. Taylor com- 
pleted her program with a 4.0 GPA in June of 2013. 

Taylor stepped away from the BFET program for 7 months to care for her ailing 
mother and then reengaged with SJI in December 2013. SJI assisted Taylor with 
resume’ revision, mock interviews and employer follow ups. She also attended SJI’s 
job seekers club to complete online applications. Taylor was hired in February 2014 
as a registered nurse at Kindred Healthcare in Shoreline. She is working 32 hours 
per week and is earning $26 per hour + full benefits. 

BFET Success Story II 

Alvin, a new Washington resident, was couch surfing and looking for work. He 
attended a resource fair in October 2013 where he enrolled in the BFET program 
at Neighborhood House of Washington (NHWA). Alvin expressed a desire to work 
as a Forklift Operator since he had warehouse work experience, but needed certifi- 
cation. NHWA connected him with Puget Sound Training Center (PSTC), another 
BFET partner, to obtain the necessary training. 

NHWA and PSTC coordinated their employment and training services to assist 
Alvin find emplo 3 Tnent. While Alvin was completing Forklift Operator training at 
PSTC, NHWA assisted him with resume writing, mock interview and online applica- 
tions. In addition, NHWA leveraged their Working for Housing Stability program 
to secure permanent, affordable housing for Alvin. In December 2013, Alvin was 
hired by Randstad Staffing as a Forklift Operator full time earning $12.75 per hour. 
Alvin is now self-sufficient pa 3 dng for his own rent. 

RISE Success Story 

J.P. entered RISE with high barriers; homelessness, chemical dependency, mental 
health, criminal record, and lack of driver’s license just to name a few. 'The case 
manager outlined a plan to assist with housing, engage the client in mental health 
services, wok on self-empowerment, and connect the client with the Division of 
Child Support’s (DCS) Alternative Solutions program, to assist with driver’s license 
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reinstatement, obtaining a reasonable child support order, and a reduction of out- 
standing debt. 

As a result of the assistance from DCS, J.P. was able to obtain regular visits with 
his son, who he had not contact with for over 5 years. J.P. secured sobriety housing 
and reduced significant barriers allowing him to engage and complete Strategies for 
Success (SFS) training. During his attendance in SFS training, J.P. developed an 
interest in using his story to give back to others. Following SFS training, J.P. began 
working towards earning Chemical Dependency Professional certification and has 
engaged in an internship program. 

These stories represent the majority of Washington’s E&T participants. Currently, 
over 60 percent of BFET participants enter employment upon completion and will 
receive a ten percent wage increase within a year. 

Basic Food Employment & Training Overview 

The Washington State Basic Food Employment and Training (BFET) program ^ is 
an important part of Washington State’s comprehensive workforce development sys- 
tem serving the needs of low-income individuals, indigent workers, and employers. 
The vision of the BFET program is to assist Basic Food (SNAP) recipients in obtain- 
ing livable wage employment and to achieve self-sufficiency. 

BFET offers job search, training, education, and workfare activities to improve 
BEET participant’s employment prospects and wage earning potential. The program 
serves Basic Food recipients, age 16 and older, who are not participating in the 
state’s Temporary Assistance for Needy Families (TANF) program. Participants vol- 
unteer to take part in these services to improve skills and self-sufficiency. 

History of BFET 

While the Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program has had a requirement to 
include an employment and training component since 1998, most states programs 
have consisted of a referral to a job search program. This was the case in Wash- 
ington until our BFET program started as a pilot in October 2005 in one community 
in Seattle. In this pilot, Washington leveraged the little used 50/50 funding option 
by leveraging community resources to match Eederal SNAP E&T funds in order to 
develop a comprehensive job’s-driven program. It began with one community college 
and four community-based organizations (CBOs). Knowing that these organizations 
are already serving low-income populations, the plan was to leverage each agency’s 
current work and strengths to maximize the resources available to the Basic Food 
recipient; this would empower the client to achieve financial independence from 
public assistance. 

Starting small gave Washington the time to prove the concept and develop the 
required plan and tools needed to effectively deliver the BFET services. The partner- 
ship held strategic planning meetings to intentionally and thoughtfully scale what 
had become a successful model into a statewide program gradually, as to make the 
service delivery and administration sustainable. Each time the program expanded 
to a new area of the state, infrastructure was built for support. 

In Federal Fiscal Year (FFY) 2009, the BFET partnership included twelve com- 
munity and technical colleges and six CBOs in four counties. The program grew to 
encompass all 34 community and technical colleges throughout Washington State 
within 5 years. As of FFY 14 BFET not only included the community and technical 
colleges, but also twenty CBOs in eighteen counties. Today, the BFET program in- 
cludes all 34 community and technical colleges and 46 CBOs in 30 of the 39 counties 
within Washington State. 

BFET Service Delivery Model 

BFET leverages collaborative partnerships with state, educational and community 
agencies to provide services. These partnerships are formed under contracts between 
the Washington State Department of Social and Health Services (DSHS) and nu- 
merous agencies including the Washington State Board for Community and Tech- 
nical Colleges (SBCTC), Employment Security Department (ESD), and several com- 
munity-based organizations (CBOs). This collaborative partnership leverages each 
partner’s particular strength. Community and technical colleges provide education 
and training to increase an individual’s employability while ESD and CBOs assist 
the job ready individual in entering the job market. Many BFET Participants are 
co-enrolled with multiple agencies to meiximize simultaneous BFET services. 


^The Basic Food Employment and Training (BFET) program is Washington State’s name for 
the Federal Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP) Employment and Training 
(E&T) program. 
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The BFET program uses the fifty percent reimbursement model to fund BFET 
services. This reimbursement model helps ensure sustainability because the pro- 
gram is not vulnerable to limited 100 % and allows for growth-based on each com- 
munity’s capacity to provide match funding. Since it leverages state, local and pri- 
vate funds, it increases existing capacity for colleges and CBOs. Finally, this fund- 
ing model creates new funding streams for colleges and CBOs to pay for much need- 
ed support services while ensuring partnership because everyone has invested in the 
program. 

Each partner agency is a BFET ambassador to the community, recruiting, assess- 
ing and placing Basic Food recipients in BFET activities. For example, we have 
many CBO partners who already work with vulnerable populations or homeless in- 
dividuals and families. These agencies are able to use BFET 50% funds to bolster 
the programs they are already using to serve this population; therefore increasing 
the scope of services and number of participants they can reach and positively im- 
pact. This increases the presence of the BFET program and makes the program 
more accessible to all Basic Food recipients. 

Program Highlights for FFY 2013-2015 

Program Growth Over Last 3 FFY[s] 

As more colleges and CBOs partnered with BFET, the number of participants 
served increase. 


Year 

Number of Participants 

FFY 2013 

16,246 

FFY 2014 

19,115 

FFY 2015 

20,583 


Employment Outcomes 

Washington State tracks the percentage of BFET participants who enter employ- 
ment after participating in the BFET program. 


Year 

% Employed 

FFY 2013 

58% 

FFY 2014 

61% 

FFY 2015 

61% 


Wages 

Washington State tracks the average median wage of participants employed after 
participating in the BFET program. Also tracked is the wage progression 1 year 
after participating in the BFET program. 


Year 

Starting Median Wage 

Median Wage after 1 
year 

% of Wage increase 

FFY 2013 

$11.00 

$11.97 

9% 

FFY 2014 

$11.28 

$12.37 

10% 

FFY 2015 

$11.63 

$12.97 

12% 


Comparative Study 

Washington State completed a comparative study of 1,165 BFET participants who 
enrolled into the BFET between January and March 2009. This group was compared 
to a similar group of Basic Food recipients eligible for, but not participating in 
BFET. The study evaluated the earnings gain and loss of each group for 5 years. 
The study demonstrated that BFET participants increase their earning potential 
year over year in comparison to the Basic Food only group. 
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Coordinating with Other Employment and Training Programs 

BFET is part of Washington State’s comprehensive workforce development pro- 
gram. As such, BFET services are integrated with other employment and training 
programs throughout the state, such as Workforce Innovation and Opportunity Act 
(WIOA), Temporary Assistance for Needy Families (TANF), Employment Pipeline, 
Office of Refugee and Immigrant Assistance (ORIA), Limited English Proficiency 
Pathway (LEP), and Refugee Special Employment Needs (RSEN). 

Workforce Innovation and Opportunity Act (WIOA) 

The BFET program is a partner in the Workforce Innovation and Opportunity Act 
(WIOA) Combined state plan. At the local level providers integrate our services with 
those they are already providing as both WIOA and BFET service sites. BFET is 
recognized as a WIOA partner due to its increased services provided to Basic Food 
recipients not participating in the state’s Temporary Assistance for Needy Families 
(TANF) program. These services include: job search, self-directed job search, job 
search training, educational services, skills training, and post-employment support 
services. BFET collaborates with the Workforce Training Board, ESD, and SBCTC 
to identify target and emerging industries, develop career pathways and credentials 
that will be available to participants. 

Temporary Assistance for Needy Families (TANF) 

DSHS has developed streamlined pathways for TANF recipients to transition to 
BFET to assist low-income families move toward long-term self-sufficiency. 

Employment Pipeline 

Employment Pipeline is a DSHS administered program available for individuals 
looking to find immediate employment. Employment Pipeline assists DSHS clients 
navigate the various employment and training programs and resources, assess em- 
ployment need, complete referrals, and provide retention services. BFET and Em- 
ployment Pipeline collaborate at the same community events to access resources. 

Office of Refugee and Immigrant Assistance (ORIA) 

BFET partners with ORIA to assist refugees and immigrants transition into 
Washington State’s workforce. ORIA works in partnership with the BFET program 
to ensure that refugees access available employment and training services. 

ORIA BFET program helps people receiving Basic Food benefits get jobs through 
voluntary participation in job search, training, education, or workfare activities that 
promote self-sufficiency. 

Limited English Proficient Pathway (LEP) 

LEP program helps refugees and parents receiving Temporary Assistance for 
Needy Families benefits to become employed. 

Refugee Special Employment Needs (RSEN) 

The RSEN program helps refugees with substantial barriers to employment re- 
ceive intensive case management, social adjustment counseling, and employment 
placement services. 
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Local Integration 

BFET’s reimbursement model provides program flexibility to adapt BFET services 
into local employment and training initiatives. BFET partners are integrating their 
BFET services with stable housing initiatives and special population needs. 

Sharing Best Practices 

Washington State has had the opportunity to assist other states in developing and 
strengthening their SNAP E&T programs. Other state agencies, nonprofit agencies, 
and educational institutions have visited Washington State to learn how we started 
our BFET program, our service delivery model, our strategic planning group, and 
technology interface. We continue to be happy to provide this technical assistance 
to our peers nationally. 

The BFET program hosts an annual training forum for our BFET partners. This 
venue allows for the sharing of best practices with partners, strengthening our co- 
ordination of services, and develops local partnerships. The training forum provides 
an opportunity for other state agencies to learn best practices from our local part- 
ners. 

Seattle Jobs Initiative (SJI) through their Center of Excellence (a grant awarded 
recently) is directly assisting state agencies develop their SNAP E&T programs. SJI 
was one of the original four CBOs when Washington State started the BFET pro- 
gram. They have learned first-hand the best practices used in the BFET program 
and therefore well equipped to introduce BFET best practices. 

Washington’s SNAP E&T Pilot 

Washington was one of ten states awarded a grant under the recent farm bill, and 
will be testing innovative approaches for work Registrants receiving SNAP. Wash- 
ington’s pilot. Resources to Initiate Successful Employment (RISE) will use a rig- 
orous evaluation and randomization process to test effectiveness. The goal of the pi- 
lot’s is to increase engagement of Basic Food work registrants in unsubsidized em- 
ployment opportunities; increasing participant earnings; and reducing reliance on 
public assistance. 

Washington’s BFET program is an effective program, bolstering 70% emplo 3 Tnent 
outcomes. The pilot was created to focus on the 30% gap experienced by BFET cli- 
ents who were not successful, due to the multiple barriers impeding their ability to 
obtain employment resulting in self-sufficiency. 

Through the RISE program, we have contracted with 24 Community Based Orga- 
nizations (CBOs), the State Board of Community and Technical Colleges, the Work 
Force Development Council) in each pilot county, the Division of Child Support, and 
the Emplo 3 Tnent Security Department. The CBOs and SBCTC will he providing di- 
rect services to RISE participants. The WDCs role is to create work-based learning 
opportunities. Lastly, ESD has been contracted to deliver a required training, Strat- 
egies for Success, which was created by DSHS, CBOs, the colleges and employers 
identifying various skills needed to be successful in emplojmient and maintain self- 
sufficiency. 

RISE Program Overview 

The goal of RISE is to enhance Washington’s current BFET program by adding 
a standardized approach to comprehensive case management (CCM), ability to at- 
tend training in soft/work skills referred to as Strategies for Success (SFS), and the 
opportunity to engage participants in Work-Based Learning (WBL) opportunities. 

Comprehensive case management includes coaching, navigation and providing or 
referring participants to other services as needed. SFS trainings are instructor-led 
discussions, which include topics such as balancing work and life stress manage- 
ment, problem solving, and critical thinking, which assist with enabling individual’s 
to deal effectively with the demands and challenges of everyday life. Case Managers 
conduct Assessments and create Individual Employment Plans to ensure for a suc- 
cessful pathway for participants. These additional services will assist clients in bar- 
rier resolution and gaining experience needed to become self-sufficient. RISE part- 
ners with the Division of Child Support, Alternative Solutions Program to ensure 
non-custodial parents are not arbitrarily penalized as they participate, and to re- 
duce child support challenges. 

Work-based learning can include unsubsidized and subsidized employment, pre- 
apprenticeships, work-study, internships, career exploration and development of a 
career pathway, and the integration of vocational skills and employability skills 
with on-the-job-training, community jobs, transitional jobs, and employer engage- 
ment. 

The pilot operates in four counties: King, Pierce, Spokane, and Yakima and is 
available to SNAP work registrants who identify three or more barriers to employ- 
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ment and meet the target populations identified for the pilot, which are: homeless, 
veteran, limited English proficiency, the long term unemployed, and non-custodial 
parents owing arrears. 

Washington anticipates providing pilot services to 14,000 participants over the 3 
year grant period. Participants are randomly assigned to receive either RISE (treat- 
ment group) or BEET (the comparison group) services on a 50/50 ratio, with youth 
assigned at a 70/30 ratio. RISE is funded 100% for the pilot term, with the require- 
ment that all providers work towards identif 3 dng a 50% non-Federal match yearly, 
to ensure sustainahility of these services and a smooth transition to operating a 
BEET program. 

RISE Pathway 

The RISE pathway begins with comprehensive case management focusing on har- 
rier reduction. As participants move towards the ability to engage in activities, as- 
sessments are completed and participant are registered in SFS training. Com- 
prehensive case management (CCM) plays an integral role in supporting the client 
as they engage on their pathway to success. Once SFS is completed, case managers 
complete an Individual Employment Plan and progress to training, education or 
work-based learning and/or job search activities and co-enrollment in BFET. 

The core services of the program are comprehensive case management, strategies 
for success, and work-based learning services. Secondary services include BFET 
services, to include: service coordination, navigation of financial and academic re- 
sources, job readiness training, job search, vocational education, and retention and 
career advancement services. 

RISE Today 

Providers continue to conduct outreach and marketing activities to engage poten- 
tial participants. The RISE pilot has faced challenges in working with providers 
identifying potential eligible work registrants, initially due to DSHS’s limitations in 
sharing client contact information. Recently, DSHS obtained approval to share a list 
of potential RISE participants. 

With the first year coming to a close, the program has reflected on the importance 
of the CCM throughout the RISE pathway. Preliminary results have shown the ef- 
fectiveness of the model in providing a solid foundation to assist on the path of self- 
sufficiency. 

As we enter into year 2 of the RISE pilot, DSHS expects enrollments to increase, 
based on continued and more direct outreach by providers. We anticipate an in- 
crease in participants moving through the RISE Pathway and co-enrolling with the 
BFET program to obtain sustainable living wage. 
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The Chairwoman. Thank you, Mr. Stillman. 

Mr. Anderson, begin when you are ready. 

STATEMENT OF JON ANDERSON, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, OFFICE 

OF FAMILY INDEPENDENCE, GEORGIA DIVISION OF FAMILY 

AND CHILDREN SERVICES, ATLANTA, GA 

Mr. Anderson. Madam Chair, Members of the Committee, thank 
you for allowing me to speak to you about the receipt and use of 
this employment and training grant. Our Division believes that ev- 
eryone that can work should work. We developed this grant pro- 
posal in coordination with our Georgia Department of Labor and 
local workforce investment agencies. 

In our traditional employment and training program, we focused 
our efforts on able-bodied adults without dependent children, or the 
ABAWD population. Prior to a statewide waiver in 2009, we ran 
our ABAWD Program under the mandatory option. The old 
ABAWD Program was extremely cumbersome to administer. It 
took time to hire staff, train them, and let that staff gain pro- 
ficiency in their jobs, and that usually coincided with the ending 
of the program in that county. And Georgia has always used the 
county-to-county-based approach. 

These counties that we served were drastically different from 
year to year. This inhibited us from being successful in developing 
long-term relationships with organizations and community part- 
ners that could assist us with getting the ABAWDs employed, and 
most importantly, keeping them employed. 

Our ABAWD placement activities at that time consisted mostly 
of in-house functions, such as filing, answering phones, janitorial 
services. Our focus was to get the ABAWDs to meet the work re- 
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quirement, and not get them into long-term employment that led 
to self-sufficiency. With long-term joh placement in mind, we ap- 
plied for this employment and training grant to more comprehen- 
sively assist our ABAWD population. We looked at how the medical 
community approaches comprehensive care management to find 
ways to address the source of why an ABAWD was not able to gain 
and sustain employment. We have several levels of assessment for 
each ABAWD, each assessment is validated and expanded upon to 
ensure that we have addressed all the barriers. 

The barriers to employment must be addressed if we are to be 
successful in our goal of getting ABAWDs to self-sufficiency. These 
barriers include, but are not limited to, a lack of education, sub- 
stance abuse, mental health issues, and others. We understand 
that these individuals need hands-on, coordinated, intensive serv- 
ices to address most or all of their barriers. We also knew that re- 
lationship development with other state and private organizations 
was key to the success of our pilot. We have worked diligently to 
develop these relationships within our pilot counties. 

The importance of coordinated case management services to the 
success of an ABAWD cannot be underestimated. On the human 
side, it can be scary for some ABAWDs to make new relationships. 
Our customers develop professional relationships and trust with 
our staff. I receive an e-mail from one grant participant on Friday 
of last week that expressed her thanks to our staff. She described 
her anxiety and uncertainty of attending the program orientation. 
After attending the orientation, she felt inspired and now has a 
sense of hope about her future. 

The grant has allowed us to target market trends and jobs that 
will lead to long-term, successful employment. Coordination with 
our technical schools and certificate programs are included. Ini- 
tially, our grant was to serve those who have been unemployed for 
12 or more months. We saw very quickly the need to expand that 
to any unemployed ABAWD was essential to our success, so we are 
now serving all ABAWDs that are selected for the pilot. 

With the pilot implementation, we completed a phased rollout. 
As of July 1 of this year, all pilot counties are fully operational, 
and even though we are just a few months in, we are already see- 
ing some great outcomes. We have been able to place 60 ABAWDs 
in a variety of jobs, some of them starting at $12 an hour, and 
some that go up to $20 an hour. One population that we did not 
anticipate to serve in our grant was drug felons. On July 1, 2016, 
Georgia removed the restriction of drug felons from participating in 
the SNAP Program. 

Our Department of Corrections and Pardons and Paroles have 
some valuable re-entry programs, however, coordinating with em- 
ployers that are willing to take a chance on a felon is problematic, 
leading to ABAWD to a dependency on SNAP. Thus far, we have 
been able to assist at least one parolee to gain a $12 an hour job, 
and is no longer receiving SNAP benefits. 

In closing, I want to thank you again for this opportunity to 
speak to you, and the funding that you made available to states to 
try innovative programs like this, that will help us move more peo- 
ple to long-term employment and self-sufficiency. 

Thank you. 
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[The prepared statement of Mr. Anderson follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Jon Anderson, Deputy Director, Office of Family 

Independence, Georgia Division of Family and Children Services, Atlanta, 

GA 

Georgia SNAP Works 2.0 

A coordinated multi-agency assessment and case management delivery 
system. 

This information is being presented for the purpose of providing testimony to the 
Members of the Agriculture Committee’s Nutrition Subcommittee regarding the 
Past, Present and Future of SNAP: Innovation and Success in Employment and 
Training Programs. 

Pilot Overview 

Georgia was awarded $15 million as a grant recipient of the Fiscal Year 2015 
Pilot Projects to Reduce Dependency and Increase Work Requirements and Work Ef- 
fort under the Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP) Grant Applica- 
tion. The Project, titled Georgia SNAP Works 2.0: A coordinated multi-agency assess- 
ment and case management delivery system, was written in partnership with the 
Georgia Division of Family and Children Services (DFCS), the Georgia Department 
of Labor (GDOL) and the Georgia Local Workforce Investment Agency (GLWIA) to 
provide services to Able Bodied Adults without Dependents (ABAWDs) in ten Geor- 
gia counties (See Map Attached). 

Through this partnership, 2,500 mandatory participants in Georgia’s Employment 
and Training Program (called SNAP Works) will receive coordinated case manage- 
ment services through an integrated system that is based on a medical HMO. Pri- 
mary case managers work closely with secondary case managers (specialists in part- 
ner organizations), each applying their respective expertise to meeting the needs of 
participants and continuously sharing information and insights via a centralized 
web-based system. 

The ten counties providing pilot services were selected based on their number of 
ABAWDs, and the location of SNAP Works offices relative to the GDOL and GLWIA 
location in the county, so as to limit transportation as a barrier to participation. Di- 
versity of the client population was also a factor in selecting the ten counties. Geor- 
gia chose to operate in the second largest urban county in the state, several smaller 
rural counties, as well as three counties in the coastal region. The GDOL also re- 
searched the areas for the availability of high-demand jobs as well as proximity to 
a technical school for participants who may need further training before being able 
to accept employment. 

For the purposes of the pilot, it was determined that approximately 2,500 individ- 
uals would be selected to be in the pilot services group, and approximately 2,500 
in the control group as indicated by the Independent Evaluator. The target popu- 
lation was selected to be ABAWDs who are 18-49 years old and have been unem- 
ployed for more than 12 months. Furthermore, all of the counties selected to provide 
grant services were designated as mandatory for participation for ABAWDs residing 
in the project area. Georgia’s E&T Program operated as a mandatory program until 
the economic downturn in 2008. When the program operated from 2009 to 2013 as 
a voluntary program, the participation rate fell below five percent. Concerns about 
the ability to attract clients to the grant operating as a voluntary program led to 
the decision for the pilot to be a mandatory program. In a mandatory program, cli- 
ents are contacted by mail to attend an orientation. Those failing to attend are sanc- 
tioned from 1 to 6 months depending on the number of violations, if good cause is 
not determined. To successfully engage the numbers of clients needed to participate 
during the 3 year study, this type of outreach to clients, along with consequences 
for failure to participate, were deemed necessary. 

Grant Objectives 

The intent of Georgia’s pilot project was to develop and test methods of employ- 
ment and training programs, and services specifically designed to increase the num- 
ber of SNAP work registrants who transition to unsubsidized employment, increase 
the earned income of work registrants, and reduce the reliance of work registrants 
on public assistance. The project design involves a mix of strategies that support 
rapid attachment to employment, including: three-tiered participant assessment and 
employment plan development, education and training, job search, intensive case 
management, community partner support services, rehabilitative services for indi- 
viduals with barriers to employment, and other necessary services such as sub- 
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stance abuse treatment. This multiple strategy approach is intended to reach indi- 
viduals with a variety of barriers related to chronic unemployment, such as low 
skills or limited work experience. 

For the purposes of the grant, the following career pathways were selected: manu- 
facturing, warehousing, transportation, medical, automotive, building maintenance 
and welding. In all of the selected areas, these industries have numerous training 
and job opportunities for a variety of backgrounds, interests and barriers. Many of 
the programs required for entry into the selected industry do not require a GED, 
and some do not require a background check. These career pathways were also se- 
lected because they are not exclusively entry-level and most pay above minimum 
wage. The original goal of the grant was to provide opportunities to clients to once 
and for all foster true and meaningful reduction of reliance on public SNAP assist- 
ance in the state, therefore the selected career pathways were intended to provide 
participants with a living wage of no less than $12.00 per hour. 

Initially, Georgia DECS SNAP Works case managers conduct a brief Participant 
Employability Assessment to confirm the participant as a mandatory work reg- 
istrant as well as to determine whether participants meet the criteria for the grant. 
If selected, the participant will then be referred to GDOL case managers for primary 
case management. Each participant is assigned a GDOL primary case manager who 
guides the participant from beginning to end, while coordinating the efforts and in- 
puts of all partner case management contributions. 

Upon receipt of the referral from DECS and the results of the initial assessment, 
GDOL staff conduct a second employability readiness assessment of the partici- 
pant’s skills, experience, education, credentials, work readiness/soft skills, and bar- 
riers. The primary case manager develops a customized Individual Employment 
Plan (lEP) for each participant, with the establishment of an occupational goal, a 
career path, potential barriers, and a mitigation plan for those barriers. If the 
GDOL primary case manager determines a participant is immediately employable, 
the customer will receive pre-employment and work readiness services as needed, 
and a staff-assisted and self-directed job search will begin. If the GDOL primary 
case manager determines the participant needs educational or training prerequisites 
prior to employment in the chosen occupation, the participant will be referred to the 
appropriate GLWIA for education and training services. 

The GLWIA case manager guides the participant to successful completion of a 
training program as provided through the Georgia Technical College System and 
other approved Georgia education and training providers. They outline available 
training options within the participant’s preferred career pathway and utilize DECS 
and GDOL assessment results, including identified barriers, to drive the activities. 
After training is completed, the case manager will refer participants back to GDOL 
for job placement and advisement on employment options. 

Pilot Update 

Shortly after notification of the grant award, DECS and GDOL project staff began 
meeting to ensure that the pilot was implemented as outlined in the grant applica- 
tion. This included development of participant workshops, hiring grant positions, de- 
veloping a communication protocol between the agencies, developing training docu- 
ments, as well as GDOL developing the web-based system used for case manage- 
ment documentation. 

Additionally, we have been working closely with the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture (USDA) and its evaluation contractors, Mathematica Policy Research and its 
partner MDRC, to ensure the pilot has a strong study design. Training sessions 
were held for DECS, GDOL and GLWIA case management staff beginning in No- 
vember 2016. MDRC conducted training for grant staff on how to conduct random 
assignment in late January 2016. Shortly after receiving 0MB approval, random as- 
signments to the grant began in February 2016 in two pilot counties. Additional 
counties were added monthly with all ten counties operational by July 1, 2016. 

Referrals to the pilot begin with DECS inviting clients in the ten pilot counties 
to attend orientation. A report of mandatory ABAWDs is received weekly in each 
county and orientation letters are generated from this report. Each county has a 
monthly quota of participants required to volunteer for a chance to receive the en- 
hanced services, based on the 5,000 total clients the pilot is to have served after 
a 24 month enrollment period. 

A cornerstone of the evaluation is random assignment to either pilot services, or 
to the control group (regular E&T Program services), which will demonstrate the de- 
gree to which the pilot participants are successful in securing good jobs. Participants 
not volunteering for the pilot are still required to participate with the regular SNAP 
Works Program. 
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Attendance at orientation was initially low, with less than 10% participating, re- 
sulting in the majority of the pilot counties failing to meet the random assignment 
goal. This necessitated a request to change the original pilot target (only inviting 
ABAWDs unemployed 12 months or longer to orientation) to include to all ABAWDs 
regardless of the time unemployed. This change, along with implementing some out- 
reach procedures to participants, such as placing phone calls to clients 2 days before 
orientation, has improved outcomes in all ten pilot counties and increased interest 
in the pilot. SNAP eligibility staff is required to discuss the ABAWD status in detail 
with clients at SNAP intake and case renewal as well as to provide information on 
the pilot. 

With all ten counties fully operational and strategies implemented to attract par- 
ticipants and increase participation, in August 2016 DFCS met referral goals. Cur- 
rently over Vz of recipients who have been selected to receive pilot services have at- 
tended their first GDOL orientation. Of these initial referrals, there are several suc- 
cess stories that would not have been possible without the pilot and the partnership 
of DFCS, GDOL, GLWIA and other pilot partners working together to secure a suc- 
cessful outcome. 

1. Systemic Success Stories 

An essential core of Georgia’s grant is a case management ‘primary care’ ap- 
proach, where critical community partners coordinate their respective services to ad- 
dress the employability of SNAP recipients. For example: 

a. M.K. is a veteran suffering from behavioral and substance abuse issues that 
are negatively impacting his ability to search for — and obtain/hold — employ- 
ment. Collaborative services from the GDOL, Veterans Services, and commu- 
nity substance abuse treatment are being coordinated by the SNAP program, 
to mitigate barriers to successful emplo 3 mient. 

b. C.W. is a young lady with developmental and educational challenges, who has 
no work history. She is currently unable to pass prerequisite tests to enter 
post-secondary training opportunities. Collaborative services from DFCS, 
GDOL, Georgia Vocational Rehabilitative Agency and a local WIOA workforce 
partner are coordinating their efforts to secure a supportive and work-based 
on the job training opportunity. 

c. Y.S. is a young man who was released from prison after being incarcerated 
for 7 years. Working with GDOL’s knowledge of employers willing to employ 
people with a criminal background, the client was able to find a job shortly 
after joining the program with EmployBridge, making over $12.00 an hour 
and is no longer receiving benefits. With the network of partners afforded to 
him through this pilot, he is continuing to work on the barriers many pris- 
oners face at re-entry. 

2. Employment Outcomes 

All grant participants receive pre-employment workshops and career guidance as- 
sistance from GDOL, and receive assistance creating and posting an on-line resume 
in the Employ Georgia system. These resumes are searchable by employers and pro- 
vide automatic job matches and alerts to both interested employers and the job 
seeker participant. 

Below are just a few examples of employment outcomes gained through the col- 
laborative efforts of the program. Given the early stages of this evaluation study, 
long-term analysis will continue regarding the wage career laddering growth of 
these and all participants. 

a. J.J. obtained employment with Chenga Security at the CDC, working as an 
Asset Protection Officer, earning $20.45 per hour. She is an Army Veteran 
with prior experience in Human Intelligence Collection, a Bachelor’s Degree 
in Criminal Justice and a Master’s Degree in Forensic Psychology, all of 
which support this career path. 

b. A.D. obtained employment with the Argos USA Corporation working as a CSR 
Field Technician, earning $15 per hour. She previously had 7 years’ experi- 
ence as a hospitality clerk, with only a GED certification. 

c. C.C. obtained employment at Transportation Security Administration at 
Hartsfield Jackson International Airport working as a Transportation Secu- 
rity Agent, earning $14 per hour. She previously worked as a graphic artist 
instructor, with a Bachelor’s Degree in Media Arts, but was interested in a 
career change. 

d. C.W. obtained employment with Chime Solutions working as a Health Plan 
Specialist, earning $14 per hour. He previously worked various jobs as a 
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warehouse worker, baker and customer service representative, with a Bach- 
elor’s Degree in Culinary Arts. He is now most interested in pursuing a sales 
and customer service career path. 

e. O.S. obtained employment with the Coca Cola Bottling Company as a Ware- 
house Associate/Forklift Operator, earning $13.62 per hour. He previously 
worked as a security officer and customer service representative. Having only 
a high school diploma, he sought a forklift operator’s license to pursue em- 
ployment in the high demand logistics career path. 

f. R.C. obtained employment with Gainesville Fire Protection working as a Fire 

& Sprinkler System Assistant, earning $12.50 per hour. He previously worked 
as a sales representative in telephone communications. 

g. D.K. obtained employment with Direct Hit Logistics (DHL) as a materials 
handler, earning @ $5,000 per quarter (@ $11 per hour). Having no high 
school diploma, she hopes to pursue her GED, and then continuing education 
as a forklift operator to progress in the logistics occupational path. 

h. V.S. obtained employment with the DeKalb County Sheriffs Office as a De- 
tention Officer, earning $2,507 per month (@ $14 per hour). 

3. Education & Training 

As envisioned by the grant, participants who are experiencing a credential deficit 
as an emplojment barrier are obtaining necessary education and training services 
in a demand occupational pathway. 

a. A.M. has completed her first two certificates of completion for her Claims and 
Adjuster and Property and Casualty Agent pre-licensing courses, with one 
course remaining in Accident and Sickness Claims. Upon completion, she will 
be taking her State Licensing examinations. 

She worked previously as a sales clerk, and has an Associate’s Degree in 
computer systems. 

At the time of this summary, this is a medium to high demand occupation 
in the Metro Atlanta area, with over 500 openings noted in the past year and 
an average annual salary of $46,580-$75,2'70. 

b. O.S. (noted in the Employment Outcomes above), obtained certification as a 
Forklift Operator. 

At the time of this summary, this is a medium to high demand occupation 
in the Metro Atlanta area, with over 540 openings noted in the past year and 
an average annual salary of $24,030-$33,710. 

c. T.R. is currently attending a state technical college, pursuing Heating, Ven- 
tilation and Air Conditioning technology certification. 

He previously worked as a warehouse pallet operator, and possesses a high 
school diploma with no post-secondary education. 

At the time of this summary, this is a medium to high demand occupation 
in the Metro Atlanta area, with over 530 openings noted in the past year and 
an average annual salary of $32,020-$49,160 per year. 

d. P.B. is just commencing activities at a local university, pursuing Digital Mar- 
keting credentialing. 

He previously worked as a warehouse receiving associate and package han- 
dler, possesses a high school diploma with no post-secondary education. 

With all counties currently operational, the very extensive data provided by the 
grant evaluator, Mathematica, is being used daily to analyze the progress in each 
of the ten counties to determine where the process is working well, where improve- 
ments are needed, and to suggest possible solutions. Very early analysis has shown 
that participants in rural areas still struggle with transportation needs despite 
being provided a monthly allowance, necessitating the need to find alternative re- 
sources. Grant partners have also met to discuss other ways to lessen the transpor- 
tation barrier such as providing services in multiple locations as well as giving par- 
ticipants more options in scheduling activities to lessen the need to report to a 
GDOL office several days a week. 

There have also been a few early findings that were not expected when the grant 
was submitted. For example, more than 50% of the participants possess a high 
school diploma or higher, with fewer needing education or a certificate before being 
deemed as work ready. It was anticipated in the grant application that more than 
V 2 the pilot’s participants would need to receive further training, adult education/ 
GED or to obtain a certificate before being work ready. 
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Challenges 

Georgia was notified in 2015 that several counties would no longer be eligible for 
the waiver exempting ABAWDs from the ABAWD time-limit on the receipt of bene- 
fits to three in 36 months if not participating in a work activity. Three of Georgia’s 
159 counties became time-limited, including Gwinnett County, one of the areas se- 
lected for the pilot. 

Participation from the ABAWD population in E&T services in Georgia has been 
a challenge for many years leading to a high rate of clients sanctioned for non-par- 
ticipation. The implementation of the time-limit ABAWD program in Gwinnett 
County has necessitated changing the orientation in that county to include an en- 
hanced explanation of rights and responsibilities, with many ABAWDs still not 
aware that participation in the grant will help them remain eligible for benefits 
while working with GDOL on the job search, or while attending an education or 
training activity. Fewer clients are attending orientations in Gwinnett, one of the 
counties that was expected to have a large number of participants seeking further 
training due to a robust technical school presence in the area. 

Anticipating the level of participation per county and staffing appropriately has 
also been a challenge, along with staff turnover. Some of the smaller pilot counties 
have one case manager conducting orientations as well as meeting individually with 
participants. Adjustments had to be made to hire more staff than anticipated in 
some areas and to designate staff as floaters available to assist in multiple counties. 
This has presented an opportunity for information sharing between staff from part- 
ner agencies to regularly meet, talk about any issues and participant needs, and 
gain the knowledge needed to assist the partner agency if the need arises. 

Conclusion 

These early outcomes show the promise of this pilot for providing positive out- 
comes for the Able Bodied Adult without Dependents population in Georgia. In con- 
clusion, this level of information sharing and skill-building among multiple partners 
is unprecedented and is providing lasting solutions needed to address barriers that 
have led to long-term unemployment and reliance on SNAP. Early indicators dem- 
onstrate that as the Georgia partners continue to collaborate and communicate, the 
pilot will afford much needed information on how best to serve the ABAWD popu- 
lation. 

Georgia is grateful for the opportunity to participate in this pilot. 
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SNAP Works FFY 2017 Service Area E&T Pilot Grant Counties 



Bulloch 

Douglas 

Chatham 

Glynn 

Cherokee 

Gwinnett 

Clayton 

Henry 

Dekalb 

Rockdale 


The Chairwoman. Thank you, Mr. Anderson. 

Mr. Weber, please begin when you are ready. 

STATEMENT OF PETER WEBER, FOUNDER, FRESNO BRIDGE 
ACADEMY, FRESNO, CA; ACCOMPANIED BY KIM McCOY 
WADE, J.D., CalFresh BRANCH CHIEF, CALIFORNIA 
DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SERVICES, SACRAMENTO, CA 

Mr. Weber. Madam Chair, Ranking Member, Members of the 
Committee, thank you so much for giving us the opportunity to 
provide this testimony. And, Congressman Costa, thank you for 
your kind introduction, and in particular for your devoted support 
of the Fresno Bridge Academy. 
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The Fresno Bridge Academy is a program of Reading and Be- 
yond, a nonprofit organization in Fresno County. It has been oper- 
ating since 2010. In 2012, Reading and Beyond partnered with the 
Fresno County Department of Social Services to focus its attention 
on lifting SNAP beneficiaries out of poverty, and to do so in a way 
that generates positive returns for taxpayers. 

Prior to the start of the E&T pilot in January of this year, the 
Fresno Bridge Academy had enrolled more than 1,200 families in 
the program, and by the end of last year, we had graduated more 
than 800 of those families. About 75 percent of those families en- 
tered the program unemployed. The rest of them were under- 
employed. About 81 percent of academy graduates have achieved 
success, meaning that they either obtained employment or signifi- 
cantly increased their wage income if they entered the program un- 
employed. Eighty-five percent of those placed in employment re- 
tained their jobs a year later, and importantly, within 18 months 
of enrollment, 30 percent of those enrolled had achieved full self- 
reliance, meaning that they had over-incomed. 

The Fresno Bridge Academy is a unique two-generation program 
that works with all members of a family to overcome any and all 
barriers to employment. I want to acknowledge that self-selection 
contributes to the success of the program. The Bridge Academy is 
an all-voluntary program. People don’t have to enroll. They don’t 
have to remain enrolled for the 18 month duration of the program. 
They do so because they are motivated to improve the prospects for 
themselves and their families. 

Let me give you an example to help illustrate how the program 
works. When USDA Under Secretary, Kevin Concannon, visited the 
Fresno Bridge Academy in December of 2015, he met a family that 
was comprised of a man, for confidentiality purposes we will call 
him Jose, his wife, who we will call Maria, and two teenage sons. 
They were both unemployed, they both had criminal records. They 
had one car. Jose had to come to the Fresno Bridge Academy for 
the most part using his bicycle. Their children were struggling aca- 
demically. By the time the Under Secretary met with them, the 
Bridge Academy had worked with Jose to get him trained as a 
warehouse technician, and helped him land a job as a forklift driv- 
er in a manufacturing company. We had worked with Maria to help 
get her criminal record expunged. We had worked with the two 
children. Both of the parents had undergone a number of life skills 
workshops, including how to manage a household budget while 
their public assistance dollars were diminishing. Now, that was 20 
months ago. Today, Jose is still employed by the same company. He 
has received two promotions. He is now receiving a wage of $15 
and change per hour in a county where the average wage is about 
$21 an hour. This is a job with benefits. The family is completely 
off public assistance. The oldest son just graduated from high 
school and has joined the Navy, and the youngest son has a 3.6 
GPA. 

We have 800 more success stories like that. And as Paul Harvey 
would have said, “And here is the rest of the story.” For every tax- 
payer dollar invested in the Fresno Bridge Academy, the program 
is returning $5.50 back to the taxpayers. We know that because 
Fresno County contracted for the development of a cost-benefit 
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model that measures the economic impact of the program, not only 
on families but also on taxpayers. We call it the Fresno Bridge 
Academy ROI model. A document that describes the methodology 
used to do the ROI calculation has been delivered to your Com- 
mittee staff. 

And I realize I am running out of time, and so I am going to tell 
you more about the E&T pilot during the Q&A portion of the hear- 
ing. 

[The prepared statements of Mr. Weber and Ms. McCoy Wade 
follow:] 

Prepared Statement of Peter Weber, Founder, Fresno Bridge Academy, 

Fresno, CA 

Reading and Beyond’s Fresno Bridge Academy has demonstrated its ability to 
help families move from public assistance to self-reliance since 2010. In 2012, it 
partnered with the Fresno County Department of Social Services to focus primarily 
on SNAP beneficiaries (formerly food stamps, a.k.a. CalFresh in California). The 
need for services as described in this document has increased significantly since the 
start of the Great Recession. The SNAP Employment and Training (E&T) program 
has served as our primary source of funding for delivery of services to help SNAP 
beneficiaries obtain employment, boost wages and transition to self-sufficiency. 

Between May 2010 and December 2015, the Bridge Academy enrolled almost 
1,200 families. As a result of being awarded a USDA grant to become one of ten 
nationwide SNAP E&T pilots to help inform public policy on how to increase wage 
income and self-sufficiency, recruitment has significantly accelerated. More than 
1,500 families have already been enrolled in 2016 to participate in the pilot. 

The Fresno Bridge Academy has been effective in employment placement and job 
retention among adults who are most in need. Since the Bridge Academy’s launch 
in May 2010, more than 80 percent of participants have attained and retained new 
emplo 3 Tnent and/or significant wage progression. This success rate allows about 30 
percent of families to achieve self-reliance by the time of graduation from the 18 
month program. 

The Fresno Bridge Academy has achieved high cost-effectiveness by partnering 
with organizations that provide an array of services needed by families to overcome 
barriers. The model is based on eight core principles: 

Dual-Generation Theory of Change. The entire family is enrolled — all the 
adults and children living in the home. 

Comprehensive Wrap-Around Services. In addition to job training, assist- 
ance obtaining a GED and help with job placement, adults in the family are 
provided a wide range of life skills, and children in the family are mentored and 
tutored. 

Mentorship. Every family is assigned a Career and Family Navigator who 
stays with the family from date of enrollment until program completion. 

Place-Based. Bridge academies are located in neighborhoods of concentrated 
poverty to deliver services where people live. 

Integrated. The FBA has achieved high cost-effectiveness by partnering with 
organizations that provide an array of services needed by families to overcome 
barriers. The EBA has a network of more than 175 service providers that offer 
a wide range of services to participating families. It has helped place its grad- 
uates with more than 200 employers. 

Jobs With Upward Mobility. The EBA subscribes to what it calls an “A-B- 
C” approach, helping heads-of-household obtain the education, training and life 
skills needed to get A job, then a Better job, then a Career. 

Evidence-Based. The effectiveness of FBA interventions has been validated 
by respected researchers from across the nation. 

Outcomes-Based. The FBA rigorously measures income gains, job retention 
and attainment of self-reliance for its participating families, as well as program 
ROI for taxpayers. 

The Fresno Bridge Academy is the first E&T Program in the nation to build a 
cost-benefit model that monetizes the social benefits of the interventions provided. 
A document providing a detailed description of the methodology used to determine 
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ROI has been delivered to staff of the House Agricultural Committee. The model 
uses standard economic discount rate techniques; cohort comparison analysis; pub- 
licly available data on the benefits of certain interventions; and, reasoned assump- 
tions about the causal effects of improved outcomes and how long impacts are ex- 
pected to persist. As an illustration, for the FBA Class that graduated in March 
2014, every $1 spent on the program generated total benefit of $22.28, with $16.78 
of the benefits going to the participating families and $5.50 going to teixpayers. 

The Fresno Bridge Academy is successful because of its commitment to research- 
based and evidence-based practices. The Fresno Bridge Academy components have 
been validated by researchers from Chapin Hall at the University of Chicago (2012). 
Four specific characteristics of successful workforce development programs were un- 
covered by these researchers, including the following: (1) providing support services 
and case management; (2) flexible programming and service delivery; (3) family en- 
gagement in programs; and (4) focusing on the quality of job placement. 

Research conducted by The Center on Budget and Policy Priorities also supports 
the Fresno Bridge Academy model. These researchers conducted a scan of common 
characteristics across effective E&T programs or approaches, which include pro- 
viding education or remediation to allow individuals with low educational levels to 
access industry-specific training programs; individualized, hands-on-work to build 
life-skills (setting goals, time management, making good decisions, stress manage- 
ment, etc.)', and, provision of supportive services (transportation and flexible funds 
to help purchase items to help individuals work or look for work). All of these ele- 
ments are embedded within the Fresno Bridge Academy model. 

In a more recent study by the Annie E. Casey Foundation (2014), researchers in- 
vestigated the effectiveness of a “two-generation approach” (also known as “dual 
generation approach”) in helping families achieve economic self-reliance, which is 
the basis of the Fresno Bridge Academy model. Researchers discovered that some 
of the Federal and state programs designed to help low-income families overcome 
their daily challenges operate in isolation from one another; and that these pro- 
grams focused on either the children or parents, but not both. This study details 
the three key components of a two-generation strategy, all embedded within the 
Fresno Bridge Academy model: “(1) Provide parents with multiple pathways to get 
family-supporting jobs and achieve financial stability; (2) Ensure access to high- 
quality early childhood education and enriching elementary school experiences; and, 
(3) Equip parents to better support their children socially and emotionally and to 
advocate for their kids’ education.” 

Due to the success of the model, the Fresno Bridge Academy was selected as one 
of ten national SNAP E&T pilots to significantly scale-up services and test innova- 
tive strategies that may speed the process of families attaining self-reliance. The 
Eresno Bridge Academy has been expanded from three to nine sites and will now 
be able to serve more than 2,000 additional families. The Pilot Program targets 
work registrants in specific urban and rural populations of Fresno County that are 
comparable to those of the neediest counties in California; moreover, these areas ex- 
hibit both a high rate of poverty (more than 20%) and unemployment (more than 
8 %). 

The Fresno Bridge Academy’s SNAP E&T Pilot Program builds on the traditional 
Bridge Academy Model, adding the following interventions: 

1. Wage subsidies. Although we only offer wage subsidies for employers willing 
to hire the hardest to employ, or to employers offering premium wages, we 
thought the program would Benefit by having some ahility to compete with 
the TANF program, which offers wage subsidies. 

2. Education Navigators. Many of the people we serve do not have high school 
diplomas or GED’s. We have found that traditional GED programs are too 
slow and impersonal. We have an in-house, highly individualized program 
that enables our participants to get their GED’s much faster. And those same 
navigators help support the vocational training of our participants. 

2. Incentives. The Bridge Academy is an entirely voluntary program. SNAP 
beneficiaries are not required to enroll and don’t have to remain enrolled for 
18 months. We find that participants will sometimes want to drop out of the 
program after they have been placed in a job. We want them to stay enrolled, 
so we offer them a small cash benefit payable only if they complete the 18 
month program. And we offer them a small cash benefit for every unit of in- 
struction they complete to continue to upgrade their skills after they have 
been placed in emplojmient. 


iROI assumptions (including Causal Percentage and Fadeout Factor) were determined based 
upon the review of ROI models and research studies which employed similar methods. 
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The program conducts an in-depth assessment to determine the participant’s ap- 
propriate “pathway” or case plan and potential family needs that may be a barrier 
to sustained employment. Once the participant’s case plan has been developed they 
will be placed in one or more (typically more) of the following activities: 

1. Education 

a. Academic support geared to assist participants in obtaining their GED or 
High School Diploma and/or Associate’s or Bachelor’s Degree. 

b. Structured activities designed to improve language proficiency, math and 
reading skills, digital literacy, test taking skills, and other subjects depending 
on the needs of the participants. 

2. Job Training 

a. Following an assessment process, participants are enrolled in vocational train- 
ing suited to their aptitudes and interests and for jobs that are available in 
the local economy. 

3. Job Search 

a. Group and one-on-one soft skills development including resume preparation, 
cover letter writing, interviewing strategies, up-to-date job search techniques, 
etc.; 

b. Direct assistance with job search and applications including identifying best 
company and positions matches based on their hard skills and interests. 

4. Wraparound Services 

a. On-going case management conducted by Career/Family Navigators. 

b. Additional topics to be addressed: nutrition, health, civic engagement, par- 
enting, housing. Earned Income Teix Credit (EITC), financial literacy, and fi- 
nancial management. 

c. Resolution of various employment barriers including; childcare, transportation, 
clothing, tools, work licenses, housing, and enrollment among others. 

d. Mentoring and tutoring of children, particularly to help them read and do 
math at grade level, get exposure to the arts, and show up for class. 

5. Subsidized Employment 

a. Subsidized employment will be provided to approximately Vs of participants 
to encourage employers to hire the hardest to hire SNAP recipients, or to em- 
ployers offering premium wages. 

In order to enhance upward mobility of participants, the pilot program will part- 
ner with training organizations to offer more career ladder programs in the evenings 
and weekends. A partnership with the Fresno County Economic Development Cor- 
poration is in place to assist in placing participants in high-wage, high-demand oc- 
cupations in high-growth industry clusters. Participants will be offered incentives to 
continue to upgrade their skills after first employment. The program will provide 
1 year retention monitoring to ensure sustainability of outcomes and participants 
will be provided incentives to retain contact with Career & Family Navigators. 

The Pilot participants are being recruited and enrolled over a period of 18 months 
that started in late January 2016, and families will remain enrolled for approxi- 
mately 18 months, with total Pilot duration of 36 months. In accordance with a pro- 
tocol developed with Mathematica, the program evaluator contracted by the USDA 
Food and Nutrition Services Agency, participants are assigned to one of three 
groups: 

One group will receive the standard Bridge Academy services; 

The second group will receive the enhanced services described above; and 

The third group will receive no services. 

Outcomes will be evaluated against a similarly sized control group with com- 
parable demographic characteristics. The Fresno Bridge Academy’s SNAP E&T Pilot 
Program is aimed at overcoming past obstacles to attainment of self-reliance and 
at heightening the program’s ability to achieve two overarching goals: (1) Partici- 
pants are self-reliant and no longer receiving SNAP benefits, and (2) Family quality 
of life has improved. Specifically, the primary goals of the pilot program are as fol- 
lows: 

• Replicability will be demonstrated by expanding to six urban neighborhoods and 
three rural communities in Fresno County. 
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• At least 75% of the participants in the program will obtain and retain employ- 
ment or receive wage increases at least 50% higher than the then-current rate 
of inflation; 

• At least 45% of the participants will achieve self-reliance and will no longer be 
eligible for receipt of SNAP benefits; and 

• The pilot will produce a minimum 4 to 1 return on investment to taxpayers, 
i.e., for every $1 of taxpayer funds expended, the pilot will produce a verifiable 
reduction of $4 in teixpayer outlays for SNAP benefits and an increase in the 
income taxes paid by the program participants. 


Prepared Statement of Kim McCoy Wade, J.D., CalFresh Branch Chief, 
California Department of Social Services, Sacramento, CA 

California is moving to significantly expand both the quantity and quality of Em- 
ployment & Training (E&T) services offered by the 58 county human services agen- 
cies to the 4.4 million participants in SNAP (known as CalFresh). The state, the 
counties, private service providers, employers and other workforce stakeholders are 
working in partnership to assist more participants than ever before in obtaining 
good jobs, securing better wages, and attaining careers that lead to self-sufficiency. 

SNAP E&T Priorities: A total of 33 of California’s 58 county human services 
agencies, serving the majority of the state’s SNAP E&T eligible population, plan to 
offer a voluntary SNAP E&T program in the upcoming Federal fiscal year, up from 
25 counties in the current year. The California Department of Social Services 
(CDSS) is prioritizing three strategies to support and strengthen California counties’ 
SNAP E&T programs: 

1. Outcomes. CDSS is focused on measuring outcomes for participants by 
strengthening reporting systems throughout the state. To this end, CDSS will 
facilitate the collection of employment and wage data for SNAP E&T pro- 
grams through a new data sharing agreement with the California Employ- 
ment Development Department (EDD). This agreement is in part a result of 
the existing outcome measurement efforts of counties like San Francisco, 
which in tracking 752 participants found that: 46% have earnings 18 months 
after exiting E&T; 53% are no longer receiving SNAP benefits at that point; 
and overall, there is a 123% increase in earnings from 6 months pre- and 6 
months post-E&T participation. CDSS is also exploring the possibility of join- 
ing a centralized, statewide data-matching workforce hub that may be 
accessed by local and regional workforce boards, SNAP E&T programs, and 
other workforce programs to support accurate, comprehensive data collection 
across this sector. 

2. Comprehensive Job-Driven Approaeh. California counties are weaving to- 
gether job training, especially vocational and certificate programs; barrier re- 
moval; and case management to deliver effective workforce services to SNAP 
participants that lead to better jobs, wages, and careers. As an example of 
this effort, CDSS and our county partners are forging a new partnership with 
the state’s workforce development system, as many priority populations, serv- 
ices and outcomes align with SNAP E&T. CDSS also has been chosen as one 
of ten states to participate in the “SNAP to Skills” program administered by 
the USDA Food and Nutrition Service. SNAP to Skills provides multifaceted 
technical assistance in the design and development of better and stronger job- 
driven SNAP E&T programs. These models provide for tailoring to the local 
and regional job-market — both to the employment sectors and to the employee 
population, including special populations like veterans, those recently re- 
leased from prison, and first generation college students. 

3. Public-Private Partnerships to Deliver E&T Services. Next fiscal year, 
California’s 33 SNAP E&T counties will contract with more than 40 organiza- 
tions across the state, most of which are nonprofit agencies. Over 20% of 
county E&T budgets are for these contractual services, an increase of $7.8 
million over the current fiscal year. Many contracts are for third-party reim- 
bursement programs, which are programs operated by non-government pro- 
viders that self-fund at least V 2 of their costs to serve the SNAP population 
and receive the available Federal match. Under this model, Fresno County is 
participating in the national, ten site pilot with Reading and Beyond’s 
Bridges Academy. Other counties are piloting an innovative third-party inter- 
mediary model known as “Fresh Success:” under this model, Sacramento and 
Santa Clara counties are partnering with their local community colleges and 
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Contra Costa County with a local nonprofit organization to deliver E&T serv- 
ices. 

Recommendations: Based on the experiences of CDSS and the counties oper- 
ating and expanding SNAP E&T, we respectfully recommend for the Committee’s 
consideration: 

1. Further Alignment between Workforce Investments, such as those fund- 
ed through SNAP, Temporary Assistance to Needy Families (TANF), and the 
Workforce Innovation and Opportunity Act (WIOA), to deliver unified services 
to our families and streamline administration, reporting, and service delivery. 

2. Allow E&T Wage Subsidies to Engage More Employers, especially to en- 
courage taking a chance on more vulnerable employees. San Francisco Coun- 
ty’s JOBS NOW! uses local funds to partner with private employers to great 
success. Allowing SNAP E&T funds to be used for subsidized wages would 
allow more counties and more employers to participate. 

3. Continue 100% and 50/50 Match Funding to ensure high-quality services, 
rigorous outcome measurement, and effective oversight. 

Work Success Stories: The state, counties, private service providers, employers, 
and other stakeholders are working together with USDA to provide rigorous out- 
come data. Equally compelling are the individual stories of graduates of SNAP E&T 
programs, like this one from San Francisco: 

Hello, my name is Denise Baker and I’m fifty years old. I was born and 
raised in Oklahoma City. I came from a middle elass family of six. I didn’t 
have it rough growing up. I came from a family who valued morals and eth- 
ics. But when I became an adult, I ehose the wrong path in life ehasing the 
eares of this world and going down the wrong path knowing right from 
wrong. And yet, I chose to be a part of the wrong crowd. 

Because I chose wrong ways, it took me to places I didn’t want to be in 
like jails and prison and that became my way of life for the next 27 years. 

It was then when I hit rock bottom because of the vieious cycle of drug use 
that I eouldn’t seem to change my life in an atmosphere that was unhealthy 
for me that I became suieidal. And before I eould earry it out, I heard a 
voiee inside me saying, “Call your daughter who lives in California!” So I 
did. I told her what was going on in my life and I needed to change. She 
sent for me and from that very moment, my life changed forever! She 
brought me to a place in San Franeisco in hopes to find help for me, and 
she did. Here is where hope became possible. 

I applied for General Assistance and SNAP benefits and the job resources 
became unlimited! I started participating in SNAP E&T activities and 
heard about the JOBS NOW! program. The UCSF EXCEL internship pro- 
gram is part of the wage subsidy tier of JOBS NOW! After being aeeepted 
to the program I participated in a 10 week classroom skills training with 
one of the E&T training providers, and learned how to use Mierosoft Office, 
professional eommunication, and improved my public speaking skills by pre- 
senting on topics to my classmates. 

After completing the skills training, I started a 4 month subsidized em- 
ployment internship with the UCSF Medical Center. After completing my in- 
ternship I was offered a full-time temporary position with the UCSF Medical 
Center Human Resources department. I am responsible for turning paper 
into digital and I love my job and the people I work for and with. It has 
been very rewarding for me to be a part of a society of working people. 

Through this experienee I have a new-found respeet for people who work 
hard every day to provide for their families while also helping others im- 
prove their work skills. Thanks to programs like SNAP E&T and JOBS 
NOW!, I now believe in myself and know that I am employable and can be- 
come a productive member of society by doing the right thing because it’s the 
right thing to do! 

Thank you for taking a chanee on someone like me who didn’t believe that 
I could be a success story. I am doing great and I’m still employed with 
UCSF Medical Center to this very day. There are so many people who have 
not been given this opportunity for change. I feel programs like SNAP E&T 
in San Francisco help a lot of people come out of their rut and low to no 
income situations. 

Thank you for including the California Department of Social Services, our coun- 
ties, our clients, and our partners in this important discussion of Employment and 
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Training opportunities, so more participants in SNAP can achieve better jobs, 
wages, and careers. 

The Chairwoman. Thank you. Thank you, panel. 

We understand that each state operates a SNAP employment 
and training program. Can you three just quickly talk about each 
of your states’ core E&T program, and what services are offered 
across the state, including how you engage recipients to begin 
with? Mr. Stillman, I will just start with you, if you could quickly 
summarize that. 

Mr. Stillman. Thank you very much for the question. Madam 
Chair. 

The core of the program really is focused through a partnership 
with community-based organizations and community colleges. In 
Washington State, we were very fortunate in the mid-1990s to have 
some very creative folks who came together in the Seattle area to 
build a relationship between the nonprofits, community-based orga- 
nizations and the community college, to meet a need for clients who 
were leaving TANF, still on food assistance, and our mantra is, 
“Get a job, keep a job, earn more money.” In that context, they 
were leaving public assistance but not really succeeding in terms 
of having a livable wage job. So our legislature and, of course, with 
the support of Federal funding, we took the opportunity to spread 
that across the entire state. The core of our program is in each and 
every community college with foundational relationships, and with 
the community-based organizations and nonprofits. 

The Chairwoman. Thank you. And, Mr. Anderson, and, specifi- 
cally, how do you engage recipients? 

Mr. Anderson. We engage our recipients, we send out letters to 
them, and we have orientation that they come in and we explain 
the workfare program and how to comply with that. We have one 
county where we have a contract with our Goodwill that has ten 
certificate programs that can help employees get to jobs that can 
help them gain good, long-term employment. It is voluntary, so 
participation in the voluntary program is disappointing to us. We 
started, for example, in the beginning of January 2016, we had 
6,100 ABAWDs participating in the three counties that we were op- 
erating in, and at the expiration of the 3 month time limit we were 
down to 2,590 that were actually participating in jobs or workfare 
that could allow them to continue to receive benefits. 

The Chairwoman. I appreciate it. Mr. Weber, can you also dis- 
cuss your core program and how you engage recipients? 

Mr. Weber. Sure. We are place-based. We have nine academies 
within Fresno County. The county Department of Social Services 
gives us the contact information for every single SNAP beneficiary 
within those neighborhoods. We then call them, invite them in to 
a meeting in which we discuss the program with them, and then 
enroll those who are interested in signing up for what is an 18 
month program. 

The core services are comprehensive. We provide everything from 
education support to employment training, to life skills training, 
and we also engage the children. We have a separate source of 
funding to engage the children so that we are addressing the fam- 
ily holistically. 
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The Chairwoman. I appreciate it. Mr. Anderson, just a real 
quick follow-up. We know that each state can require mandatory 
participation of SNAP recipients subject to the work requirements, 
however, the majority of states offer voluntap^ participation. What 
factors did Georgia consider when implementing mandatory partici- 
pation in both the core E&T program, as well as to test mandatory 
participation in the pilot projects? Can you speak about that? 

Mr. Anderson. Sure, I would be happy to. Traditionally, we ran 
the program pilot in 2009 as a mandatory program, and participa- 
tion even at that time our success rates were fairly low, just be- 
cause we didn’t have those coordinated services to address all the 
barriers that the ABAWDs may need. In 2009, we switched over to 
a voluntary program as all states received a waiver with that, and 
we are beginning to see in those areas that there was a need to 
change our focus to not just helping get to the work requirement 
to more helping them become self-sufficient, find jobs that could be- 
come self-sufficient. As part of our grant, we were able to look with 
our other partner agencies that focused on work to try to find ways 
in emerging market trends and jobs that would be coming available 
for these types of individuals that don’t have college degrees, to get 
certificate programs or some vocational training that can help them 
get into good-paying jobs. 

The Chairwoman. And then just quickly, how do you interface, 
Mr. Anderson, with TANF, for example? 

Mr. Anderson. With the TANF Program, we currently separate, 
we have siloed thinking on that. Our TANF Program focuses more 
on families with small children, and trying to help the pregnant 
women and parents with small children get employment. And then 
on the E&T grant, we have always focused on the other side of the 
population; those adults that don’t have children, to try to focus in 
that area. They have had siloed thinking in the past. We have 
started thinking more about, as we look at the employment serv- 
ices side of it, a lot of the basic job responsibilities and functions 
are similar on developing resources, and trying to help individuals 
address barriers. 

In one of our pilot counties, we have started looking at combining 
the supervision, not mixing the responsibilities of the actual em- 
ployee, but combining the supervision of the TANF employment 
services staff with the pilot county employment and training staff 
so that we are maximizing our resources in both programs. 

The Chairwoman. Okay. I appreciate it. 

I will have to stop you there. I now recognize Ranking Member 
McGovern, for 5 minutes. 

Mr. McGovern. Thank you. This is to Ms. McCoy Wade or Mr. 
Weber. As you know, SNAP has a 3 month time limit for adults 
not raising minor children. If those individuals cannot find a job or 
a qualifying job training program within 3 months of receiving 
SNAP then they are cut off. States can waive the time limit in 
areas with high unemployment. California is currently taking ad- 
vantage of the waiver. Presumably, that has been important, since 
some parts of your state continue to have unemployment that ex- 
ceeds ten percent. 

Now, some in Congress have called to end the waivers altogether. 
What would that mean for California? Do we provide you with 
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enough funding to create qualifying work slots for this group, and 
can they find them elsewhere, or would some individuals who are 
willing to work he cut off from food assistance? 

Ms. McCoy Wade. Thank you. Congressman, for the question. 
Yes, in California, we are anticipating the end of the waiver in 
parts of the state in about 18 months, and we are engaged in a lot 
of planning on that because we do think the rule would be very 
harshly felt by families. And it is very complicated, frankly, to ad- 
minister and administer accurately. 

No, we do not have enough jobs and enough job training and 
enough job slots. We are currently very excited that about V 2 of our 
counties currently have a voluntary E&T program, and as of Octo- 
ber, eight more are coming on. So we are growing our capacity, but 
not nearly enough to meet the hundreds of thousands of folks in 
California who are working and are looking to improve their skills. 

Mr. McGovern. Now, some of my colleagues have called for 
TANF-style work requirements in SNAP. Could we accomplish the 
kinds of innovative programming that you provide under a TANF 
work requirement framework in SNAP, what do you think of that 
approach for the SNAP Program? 

Ms. McCoy Wade. Well, we are learning from our colleagues in 
Washington that the best approach really is to put skills and train- 
ing at the front of the line, and give folks that work experience that 
allow them to have a long-term, life-changing path to better wages 
and a better career. So that is the model that we are going for. 
What is the assessment up-front, that case management, that bar- 
rier reduction that puts them on a path to sustainability. 

Mr. McGovern. Yes. 

Mr. Weber. If I may add to that. Congressman. And this is a 
perspective from a businessperson. I am a retired CEO of a couple 
of companies. 

I would rather hire somebody who wants to work, rather than 
somebody who is being forced to work. 

Mr. McGovern. Yes. 

Mr. Weber. I would also suggest from a taxpayer perspective 
that an investment in developing the skills and capacities so that 
people can get a job and sustain that job over time, is a very impor- 
tant consideration for this Committee. 

Mr. McGovern. Thank you. Let me ask another question. Ms. 
McCoy Wade, Mr. Weber, or Mr. Stillman. Low-income adults can 
face a lot of challenges to finding a job, or finding a job with ad- 
vancement opportunities. Two of the biggest problems I hear that 
people have are with transportation and affordable child care. 
Without those in place, even skilled workers can find it hard to 
take and keep a job. Can you tell me if these are real concerns for 
your clients, and give us some examples. And SNAP E&T gives 
states Federal matching funds to provide transportation and child 
care for people in job training programs. Is that important and 
could we do more? What would you recommend to Congress on that 
front? 

Mr. Stillman. I could not recommend more highly the utilization 
of resources to address transportation issues. After housing, trans- 
portation is really the second highest cost barrier to a struggling 
family living in poverty or living on low wages. And it is really 
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critically important that we consider those challenges. Even in a 
place like Seattle which has some wonderful public transportation, 
going north and south is great, going east and west is not. And so 
we have to take into consideration, even in a community like that 
where we can see the benefits of mass transportation, that there 
are transportation challenges that exist for our clients. 

I will finish by saying I was remiss in not talking about how 
many clients we have: 21,000 clients avail themselves in Wash- 
ington State, and one of the ways we do address that is through 
having an integrated service delivery system. So the child care, for 
example, that you referenced, I completely agree that it is nec- 
essary for families to have access to child care, along with all the 
other supports. Fortunately, in Washington State, we deliver those 
services relatively seamlessly in an intake process that includes 
TANF, SNAP, child care, and even some of our Medicaid Programs. 
So we have the opportunity to interface with our clients in a single 
setting, and then plant the seed, if you are on TANF but leave 
TANF, don’t forget there is SNAP E&T in your future. 

Mr. McGovern. Mr. Weber, Ms. McCoy Wade? 

Mr. Weber. Yes, thank you. I would concur with that. Let me ex- 
plain that in Fresno, we have nine sites; six of them urban, three 
of them rural. Particularly, in the rural communities, transpor- 
tation is really, really critical because the availability of jobs is con- 
strained. 

As to child care, it is the single funding issue that we struggle 
with the most. It is a real problem. 

Mr. McGovern. Thank you. Thank you. 

The Chairwoman. Thank you. Congressman Benishek, you are 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Benishek. Thank you. Madam Chair. 

Mr. Weber, I was kind of interested in this multigenerational 
thing of how you engage the whole family. What are you doing with 
the kids? 

That is the first thing that popped into my mind. 

Mr. Weber. Yes. When a family is enrolled with the Fresno 
Bridge Academy, we do two assessments. One assessment is of the 
head of household, to see what kind of vocational training, what 
kind of education they need. A lot of these people don’t have high 
school degrees, so we have to do GEDs, and so on and so forth. 
Then we try to connect that to jobs that are available in the cur- 
rent economy. What are their aptitudes, interests, what vocational 
training can we deliver to them. The second assessment is of the 
family as a unit. What are the family’s issues and needs? And with 
regards specifically to the children in the family, our focus is pri- 
marily on four indicators. Are they reading at grade level, are they 
doing math at grade level, are they getting exposure to the arts, 
are they showing up for class? If they are not, then we will work 
with them. We’ll refer them. We have referrals. We work with 175 
different service providers in Fresno County to deliver all kinds of 
services to adults as well as to children. 

Mr. Benishek. Like making sure the kids get to school? 

Mr. Weber. We work to make sure that kids get to school. Let 
me explain. Congressman, that our first conversation with a family 
that has children is always about the children. It is about the chil- 
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dren and how they are doing, because in the end, we have to moti- 
vate the adults in the family to want to work. And if you are going 
to motivate them to work, the best way to do that is by encour- 
aging them to think about the future of their kids. And then you 
turn the conversation to how do we help you become the best pos- 
sible role model for your children. That is our approach. 

Mr. Benishek. And that seems to work then? 

Mr. Weber. It works very well. More than 80 percent of our fam- 
ilies are finding success. 

Mr. Benishek. These are the people that come to you though. 
They pretty much have to come to you? 

Mr. Weber. We call them and then invite them to an orientation 
meeting, and then explain what the program is. We ask them to 
make a commitment for 18 months. Now, we generally place them 
in jobs, most of them, within the first 6 months, but we stay with 
them because we want to make sure that the outcomes are sus- 
tained. 

Mr. Benishek. How many people, that you contact, end up par- 
ticipating in the program? 

Mr. Weber. It is a difficult question to answer because we get 
the contact information from the county. We make the calls and 
then oftentimes the numbers are no longer good, the people aren’t 
there 

Mr. Benishek. What about the people that actually show up for 
one visit, how many of those people end up participating in the pro- 
gram? 

Mr. Weber. About 77 percent of the people who come to our ori- 
entation meetings signed up. 

Mr. Benishek. Well, no, I appreciate your work in this, and, 
frankly, having a private-public partnership, to me, is really the 
way to go because with most of these comprehensive services, there 
are people in the community that are better attuned to helping 
those folks than the feds, frankly. So I really appreciate the work 
that you are doing, and the opportunity to learn more about it. 

So what is the obstacle for doing this more widely through the 
state? Is it simply the funding? Is most of your funding then com- 
ing from the E&T funds that are provided? 

Mr. Weber. We are funding-constrained. We think that we ought 
to be able to do what we are doing. We are currently expanding, 
well, we have expanded into a second county. We are going to ex- 
pand into two more counties in October of this year. 

Mr. Benishek. So how much money exactly are you spending 
then in Fresno? What is the amount of your spending to do this 
program you are talking about? 

Mr. Weber. This is going to be probably a little extraordinary, 
but our cost per family is $1,800 per family over 18 months. The 
reason we are so cost-effective is because we access every possible 
service available to families through other organizations, through 
community colleges, through the ROP Programs, through the 
WIOA, through countless nonprofit organizations. One of our eight 
core principles is we don’t duplicate anything that already exists. 
So we are very, very cost-effective, and that is the reason we are 
able to produce such a high return for taxpayers on the investment 
of taxpayer dollars. 
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Mr. Benishek. All right, thank you very much, all of you, for 
your testimony today. And, Mr. Weher, I am out of time. Thanks. 

Mr. Weber. Yes, sir. 

The Chairwoman. Thank you. I recognize Congresswoman 
DelBene, for 5 minutes. 

Ms. DelBene. Thank you. Madam Chair. And thanks to all of 
you for being with us today. 

I get to brag a little bit about my state today because Wash- 
ington State has really been a true leader in E&T programs. In 
May 2013, I introduced the Enhancing Employment and Training 
Through Education Act, a 3 year competitive grant fund to encour- 
age states to provide targeted employment and training programs, 
similar to what we have had in Washington State. We had a very 
successful program called Basic Food Employment and Training, 
what we call BEET, and this bill was the basis for the SNAP E&T 
pilots that were in the farm bill. 

As many know, E&T programs differ widely in participation and 
success, and even at the height of the recession, 60 percent of those 
enrolled in Washington’s BEET Program found employment, and in 
one study less than V 2 remained on government assistance 2 years 
after the program. This is the kind of success that Washington 
State has produced, and the kind of success we are all hoping to 
see in these pilots. Helping people find good-paying, long-term em- 
ployment in a high-demand industry is the best way to ensure that 
everyone has access to economic opportunities. 

And these investments we make not only have an incredible ef- 
fect on our economy, but also on people’s lives, so I thank you so 
much for all of the work that you are doing. 

Mr. Stillman, you talked a little bit in your testimony about this, 
but can you expand on what we have learned from the BEET Pro- 
gram, the original program, that informed the new pilot program 
that we have, RISE, and what you look forward to learning from 
RISE that we can use, going forward? 

Mr. Stillman. To reiterate just a bit, what we have learned from 
the original program is that community engagement matters, and 
the phrase that I used earlier, “Having skin in the game,” matters. 
So those are things that bring together that alchemical combina- 
tion of local partnership, local educational partnership, local com- 
munity-based organization partnership, employers and industries 
in a way that is completely different than a top-down-administered 
program. And it is really that opportunity that we are trying to le- 
verage as we look at the experience of our clients in that prior pro- 
gram. Just because we are super proud of what we did before 
doesn’t mean that we didn’t take note of the, let’s say, 35 percent 
or so of the clients who were still struggling within the program. 
And we looked at things like housing, we looked at the criminal 
justice involvement, we looked at transportation, and recognized 
that there are some things in common that we really need to focus 
our attention on if we are going to lift everyone up through that 
process. 

Just as a closing note, as your comments referenced, even during 
the post-recession time, we had some wonderful success. The last 
slide that I provided all of you shows a cohort of progression from 
that 2009 timeframe forward. And it is really building on that ex- 
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perience, building on what we have learned about the needs of fam- 
ilies, the needs of individuals, whether they are ABAWDs or fami- 
lies, how do we deliver tailored and unique services that also align 
with sector needs, business needs, in a way that can help grow the 
entire economy and grow families. 

Ms. DelBene. And why do you think some states fail to make 
use of all their E&T funds, and what difference has this made for 
Washington State? 

Mr. Stillman. Boy, commenting on why other states won’t take 
advantage of that is a challenge for me. Perhaps I should start by 
saying thank you, because in some odd way, the failure of other 
states to take advantage of that has meant that we have had more 
opportunity in some instances to draw down some additional re- 
sources. That is a sad commentary in terms of a loss. I would say, 
if I were trying to put on the hat of a state that hadn’t done this, 
it is that sometimes we get caught up in simply trying to deliver 
services within a silo. We are going to do TANF, we are going to 
do SNAP, we are going to do child care, we are going to do Med- 
icaid, we are going to do all of these things together, and we fail 
to have a view of the client across that set of systems, and really 
understand that life does happen to our clients and we need to be 
able to deliver those services in a much more braided way. But 
day-to-day demands of a bureaucracy and service delivery can be 
extremely challenging and it can be very difficult to pull back and 
see that big picture. 

Ms. DelBene. Yes. Thank you so much. I am running out of time 
and so I yield back. 

The Chairwoman. Thank you. Mr. Crawford, you are recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Crawford. Thank you. Madam Chair. I appreciate it. 

The culture today, we put an awful lot of emphasis on a need for 
a 4 year degree to be successful in this country, and unfortunately, 
we do that to the detriment of our youth. But we have a huge gap 
as a result in technical and vocational jobs that are good-paying 
jobs that aren’t being filled. I am wondering how you, and this is 
to all of you, I am wondering how you are using E&T programs to 
meet the job needs within your state and communities in light of 
the gap in skills in vocational occupations. Anybody want to weigh- 
in on that? 

Mr. Stillman. So if I may, I would be happy to jump in. In my 
role at the Department of Social and Health Services, I have the 
advantage of sitting on the Washington State Workforce Board. As 
part of the Workforce Board, we have adopted not just college- 
ready but career-ready as part of our thinking, and it really speaks 
to that point that you brought up about vocational readiness, com- 
munity college certificates, and other gateways or doorways to em- 
ployment and to success. We need to be less narrow-minded, if you 
will, about how we prepare our students in middle school, high 
school, and even into apprenticeships and other non-4 year college 
settings. That is a critical part of what we need to do. 

Once again, by being part of a larger system and talking about 
this from the perspective of the individual and the family, we can 
see those opportunities and see where a single focus on a 4 year 
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college education is really a disadvantage to this larger group of 
people. 

Mr. Crawford. Anybody else want to weigh-in on that? 

Ms. McCoy Wade. Sure. Just three comments, in California, cer- 
tainly, one of the fastest growing components for us is vocational 
training and certificate training. That is absolutely a growth area 
for us. Second, we have a new agreement with the community col- 
lege system in California to make sure the community colleges and 
E&T are a bridge. And third, by joining our WIOA folks at the 
table, the WIOA plan in California specifically says tailor to the 
local and regional job market. It is not a job to nowhere, it is a job 
to a job in your community. That is very much a core part of our 
planning. 

Mr. Crawford. Thank you. I appreciate that. One of the other 
things that we hear repeatedly, at least in my district, is the de- 
cline of soft skills in the workplace. I wonder if you might weigh- 
in on soft skills development possibly as a pre-employment type of 
a workshop or something along those lines, because we hear that 
repeatedly from our employers because they feel like we can train 
this individual ourselves, but the soft skills are not being modeled 
appropriately. When we talk about mentorship programs or pre- 
employment, can you comment on that? 

Mr. Weber. Yes. You are absolutely right, we hear that repeat- 
edly from employers in our area: we can train the hard skills, just 
give us people who will show up for work and so on. And they love 
people coming out of the Fresno Bridge Academy because they have 
already shown that they will show up for training, that they will 
have some motivation. And so that is why our people are sought 
after. 

Let me also address your earlier question. One of our eight prin- 
ciples at the Fresno Bridge Academy is what we call our ABC ap- 
proach, and the ABC approach is get a job, then get a better job, 
and then get a career. We are talking about people often who don’t 
have high school degrees, so they are not going to get 4 year de- 
grees before they get employed. We want to get them into a job at 
a job that has upward mobility, and then continue to upgrade their 
skills so they get a better job, and all of this aimed towards a ca- 
reer. So we start from the family up. We start with what are their 
interests and aptitudes, and so on, so that this is going to stick and 
they are going to want to continue to advance their skills. 

Mr. Craweord. Excellent. Mr. Anderson, did you want to com- 
ment on that? 

Mr. Anderson. Yes. In Georgia, we have never focused on a 4 
year degree. We understand a lot of these folks, and as Mr. Weber 
said, they don’t have high school diplomas. So we developed a con- 
tract with our North Georgia Goodwill Association, and they have 
helped with ten career pathways that help people get certificates, 
and some of those include advanced manufacturing operations, pro- 
duction technicians, electronic assembly and soldering, floor instal- 
lation, custodial, forklift training, general construction, and high- 
way safety, those types of jobs that people don’t have to have de- 
grees for. So we haven’t ever focused on 4 year degrees because we 
believe there are jobs out there, if they are the right kind of job, 
that can get them self-sufficient quickly. 
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Mr. Crawford. Excellent. 

Mr. Anderson. Yes. 

Mr. Crawford. I appreciate it. And, Mr. Stillman, I will give you 
the last 20 seconds. 

Mr. Stillman. Thank you. Well, I would like to point out that 
we sometimes think of things as being sequential: get a job, I don’t 
need any more help. And so in relation to your question about soft 
skills, one of the things that we try to focus on is problem resolu- 
tion, even after employment, so that we can offer that sort of coach- 
ing, that, “Hey, you didn’t show up to work today;” “Hey, you are 
not getting along with a coworker today; how can we help you,” 
how can we help you keep that job. It isn’t just getting a job, it is 
keeping that job, and then building on that success in order to 
achieve that long-term career goal. So you are exactly right to won- 
der about the need for it, and it is important that we then support 
the resources we need to make that happen. 

Mr. Crawford. Thank you. I appreciate it. I yield back. 

The Chairwoman. Thank you. Mr. Costa, you are recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. Costa. Thank you very much. Again, I want to thank the 
Subcommittee because we are really talking about setting the 
groundwork here for the next farm bill, and how we try, hopefully, 
to come together in a bipartisan effort as we look at reauthoriza- 
tion of the SNAP Program and the WIC Program, and this testi- 
mony is important to setting that stage. 

When we first looked at reforming welfare in the mid-1990s, I re- 
member very clearly in California that we were struck on the issue 
of employment and training, and how many of the folks that we 
were trying to help didn’t have the necessary educational stand- 
ards. They didn’t have the high school diploma. And so we had to 
spend the time providing that education so that they could then 
step into the training, so that they could then have the opportunity 
for meaningful job placement. 

To Mr. Weber and Ms. McCoy Wade, I know that the complete 
evaluation of the employment and training program will not be fi- 
nalized before the next farm bill, but we will have some prelimi- 
nary data that we can refer to and look to expand the program. But 
given that you are already producing these very good, positive, sig- 
nificant outcomes, shouldn’t we be investing now in programs that 
have been shown to generate such positive social and fiscal bene- 
fits? 

Mr. Weber. Well, Congressman Costa, the answer in short is 
yes. Most of us have read Moneyball in Government, and we want 
the rigorous kind of analysis that is being made available through 
the E&T pilots, but those results are not going to be reported in 
full until 2021. 

Mr. Costa. Well, and that is part of the challenge because we 
are going to be putting together, we hope, in the next year, 18 
months, the farm bill, and a lot of predeterminations are going to 
be made. 

Mr. Weber. So we know that there are lots, lots of people out 
there who want the kind of assistance that we can provide, and so 
anything that can be done to provide added funding, we are not 
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constrained by people’s interest in this program we are constrained 
by funding. 

Mr. Costa. All right. 

Yes. Ms. McCoy Wade, because a couple of other questions I 
want to ask before my time expires. No, go ahead. 

Ms. McCoy Wade. I was just going to add that we do 

Mr. Costa. Did you want to comment on this? 

Ms. McCoy Wade. We do know something about what works in 
job training, both from the Bridge’s Academy work before the pilot, 
but also from our TANF Programs and from the Recovery Act fund- 
ing of subsidized employment, in particular, giving employers extra 
incentive to take a chance on some of these employees with limited 
history, more barriers, maybe some soft skills challenges. There are 
things we do know and can invest in before. 

Mr. Costa. In your department, looking at the Fresno Bridge 
Academy and doing evaluation, obviously, it is a very extraordinary 
program that improves lives and gives an opportunity to become 
independent. Based on your calculations that the $5.50 is being re- 
turned to the taxpayers for every taxpayer dollar invested, how 
much of that savings do you think in the outlays for SNAP benefits 
takes place? 

Mr. Weber. The direct benefits out of the $5.50 to the SNAP 
Program is $1.51: $1.83 is attributable to the fact that people are 
now paying income taxes, whereas before they were not. And the 
rest of it is a combination of a number of different factors, includ- 
ing, for example, the benefit of having a GED and what that means 
in terms of lifetime earnings and taxes paid, and so on. 

Mr. Costa. We obviously think that you are doing a terrific job, 
but when we look at, clearly, in Washington State, you have done 
some very groundbreaking work, I believe, but how much of this 
is, in terms of the firsthand evidence on the program and improv- 
ing lives of some of the poorer families in our communities, is this 
program being able to be replicated? 

Mr. Weber. Well, we started, as you know. Congressman, in two 
locations in Fresno. We are now in nine locations within Fresno 
County, one in San Joaquin County, two coming up, one in Napa 
County, and one in Madera County. So it is very replicable. It is 
very scalable. We just started the E&T pilot in January of this 
year. We have already enrolled 1,563 participants in the E&T pilot 
this year. 

Mr. Costa. Mr. Stillman and Mr. Anderson, there is a little bit 
of time left, but what advice would you give the Members of this 
Subcommittee and the full Committee as we look towards reauthor- 
ization next year in the farm bill as it relates to the SNAP Pro- 
gram and the WIC Program? 

Mr. Stillman. Well, I would keep it simple. Let’s not break what 
is working. 

Mr. Costa. Yes. 

Mr. Stillman. Let’s focus our attention on some additional out- 
come-type orientation. I know there were questions asked earlier 
about things like a work participation rate. As the TANF side of 
the house, it makes me cringe to think about the output measures 
that are associated with that, but I do understand the need for 
public accountability. So let’s identify some outcome measures that 
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we can all agree to. Further integration with the workforce system, 
particularly where we can rely on intermediaries, whether it is the 
Fresno Bridge Academy, Seattle Jobs Initiative, where we can use 
intermediaries that are at the community level to emphasize how 
we deliver those services. If you can help build an infrastructure 
that influences us, motivates us, pushes us in that direction, and 
still leaves us some room for local creativity, that is what I would 
urge you all to consider as you move forward. 

The Chairwoman. Mr. Anderson, can you answer that in 10 sec- 
onds? 

Mr. Anderson. I agree with Mr. Stillman. 

The Chairwoman. Perfect. There you go. 

Mr. Costa. My time has expired. Thank you. Madam Chair. 

The Chairwoman. Thank you. The chair recognizes Mr. Yoho, for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. Yoho. Thank you. Madam Chair. And I appreciate everybody 
being here. This is such an important topic, as we know, as we go 
into the next farm bill. And we need to take what is working well, 
refine it, and make it work better. 

Mr. Weber, the Fresno Bridge Academy said it is an 18 month 
program, it is self-enrollment. How do people sort themselves out? 
Is it by want? 

Mr. Weber. I am sorry, I didn’t get the last part of your ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Yoho. How do they determine to go into that? Are they en- 
couraged to go into that 

Mr. Weber. Yes. We basically recruit them and we sell the pro- 
gram to them. In the end, they have to decide that they want to 
make this difficult transition. It is very clear to us that we don’t 
have to do the difficult work of navigating the hard pathway from 
where they are to where they can be. 

Mr. Yoho. So these are the more motivated people that want to 
improve their lives. 

Mr. Weber. There is a self-selection process that is involved in 
this thing, yes. 

Mr. Yoho. Are you finding a certain age group demographic? Is 
it younger families, is it a family, per se, a nuclear family? And I 
don’t want to define a nuclear family for anybody, but it is a family 
structure that works for them, or is it a single individual, male or 
female? 

Mr. Weber. I would suggest to you that it is all over the place. 

Mr. Yoho. Okay. 

Mr. Weber. It is all over the place. The average age of our par- 
ticipant is 35 years, but it ranges all the way from very young 

Mr. Yoho. As you are screening people to go into the program, 
or that decide to go into that program, what traits are you finding 
people are looking for? Do they have certain people skills or tech- 
nical skills, or is it just a strong desire or want to change their life? 

Mr. Weber. I think it is motivation. It is a strong desire to 
change their life. Now, I should tell you that a lot of the people 
that we talk to are people who are deeply depressed, they don’t like 
the conditions of their lives. And so it is not like they are chomping 
at the bit to do something, they are desperate. This is the last line 
of assistance that they have and they are desperate to try to 
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change their lives. Primarily, that is true where they have chil- 
dren. And it is mostly 

Mr. Yoho. I can remember those days because I was in that lot, 
and I didn’t want to stay there. 

Mr. Weber. Yes. 

Mr. Yoho. You have 30 percent of the people that come out of 
that, 30 percent become self-sufficient in an 18 month period of 
time. 

Mr. Weber. That is correct. 

Mr. Yoho. That seems incredibly successful. 

Mr. Weber. It is. 

Mr. Yoho. And then you have expanded to how many different 
locations, nine, did you say? 

Mr. Weber. We have nine sites in Fresno County. We are open- 
ing up three sites in other counties: one we have already opened, 
two are opening in October. 

Mr. Yoho. And when you say it costs you $1,800 per graduate, 
that is the cost in your program. Where does that funding come 
from? 

Mr. Weber. That is SNAP E&T funding 100 percent funding, as 
well as some 50/50 funding. 

Mr. Yoho. SNAP E&T. 

Okay, and then, let’s see, blow this up here. You were talking 
about, Mr. Weber, I wanted to ask you another question here. In 
your testimony, you mentioned the Bridge Academy offers a wage 
subsidy for the employers. Can you go into more detail about how 
and why Academy is doing this, and I guess the big thing is, is pro- 
viding subsidies sustainable long-term? 

Mr. Weber. Yes. Good question. So let me first point out that the 
results that I have reported today are for the traditional Bridge 
Academy services that did not include wage subsidies. Under the 
E&T pilot, we have requested authorization to offer wage subsidies. 
We have requested that because, particularly with some of the 
hardest to hire people, we have to compete with TANF people who 
do offer subsidies. And so that was an issue for us. Having said 
that, the wage subsidies that we are offering are much lower than 
those of TANF because, quite frankly, we are highly motivated by 
the notion of doing a program that is very cost-effective, and that 
produces good returns for taxpayers, and so we are driven by cost- 
effectiveness. 

Mr. Yoho. Right. Boy, and it sounds like you are doing a good 
job on that. And at 18 months, I assume those subsidies are gone 
or they are starting to wean off. 

Mr. Weber. The subsidies are gone with 6 months. 

Mr. Yoho. Okay. And I think that is a good investment. 

Mr. Anderson, out of the 6,100 people that applied for your pro- 
gram, and it went down to 2,100, what accounted for only the 30 
percent, roughly, participation? Again, is it the motivation of the 
individual? 

Mr. Anderson. It is the motivation of the individual. We do try 
multiple times to get the individual to come in for an orientation 
and talk with them. Three letters, several phone calls to try to get 
them in. And those that just don’t respond are the numbers that 
we reflected. 
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Mr. Yoho. And then so many times you get in a meeting like this 
or you hear in the news that one group wants to take benefits from 
somebody else. We don’t want to do that, we want to empower the 
people to let them know they are needed. We need people. Every- 
body working, we want to empower their lives so that they have 
the quality life that they can achieve in this country. As you guys 
have already given us a lot of information as we talk to people, 
that is really where we want to go and empower people to get in, 
move up, and get out. 

And so I appreciate you all being here. Thank you for your time. 

The Chairwoman. Thank you. Mr. Ashford, you are recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Ashford. Well, thank you. Madam Chair. 

I agree, and thank you for being here. This is incredibly impor- 
tant. I spent a number of years as an executive director of the 
Housing Authority in Omaha. We faced these issues every day, and 
I applaud all of you for what you are doing. 

We discussed, in this Committee, on various occasions the idea 
that how far we take people to a certain point, the cliff occurs, and 
they are afraid to jump off because of fear of losing security, food 
or housing, or child care, whatever it is. And that seems to be the 
challenge we all face on the Federal level is what can we do to 
mould Federal law. 

I have spent some time in Washington State and in my years in 
the Nebraska Legislature, I worked quite a bit on juvenile justice 
reform, and have been incredibly impressed by the holistic ap- 
proach that Washington State takes to evidence-based remedies for 
some of these juvenile justice issues. I apologize if this has been 
asked or answered, but I guess I would like to know, again, can 
we just go down the line, starting with Mr. Stillman. If you were 
to say to me what changes in Federal law and the farm bill should 
we make to make this more commonplace, this attitude of breaking 
down the silos, make it more commonplace and incent states, be- 
cause certainly our State of Nebraska, we should be accessing the 
Federal funds that are available to get into to make these pro- 
grammatic changes. We are not doing that. So in some sense, Ne- 
braska needs to take the initiative. But what changes in Federal 
law would you, or could you see the Federal Government doing to 
ease this process? 

Mr. Stillman. One thing I would say immediately, and that 
should be structurally obvious from the answers that we have 
given up until now, has to do with the challenge that we face when 
we are working within our silos. We are having to, as the Bridge 
Academy does, reach out and talk to people after they have been 
to one place and another place and another place. And although 
the term data sharing is overused these days, what we need to 
focus on are the barriers to a common intake process where our cli- 
ents, our customers, are not expected to go from place to place to 
place to place in order to participate in these programs. That onus 
is on us, but I would say it is also on you to identify those places 
where, because of the funding strains, because of the private infor- 
mation restrictions that are built into Federal law, we are really 
hampered by the opportunity to seize the moment when the clients 
are in front of us. So that would be one thing that I urge you to 
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think about carefully, and would be happy to talk about more in- 
depth at some other time. 

Mr. Ashford. Thanks, Mr. Stillman. Mr. Anderson? 

Mr. Anderson. Yes, Congressman, thank you. One of the most 
important things for us is that we don’t make changes to Federal 
law that will ultimately hamper the states’ effort to do this. Geor- 
gia, specifically, is working with the Seattle Jobs Initiative Group, 
I don’t know if you are familiar with them, to try to find ways to 
get non-state and non-Federal dollars to support the 50/50 match 
on moving the employment and training program forward, to try to 
put more people into jobs and long-term self-sufficiency. So we are 
already moving in that direction in Georgia to try to look at that. 
But, the biggest thing, and I want to bring up what Mr. Stillman 
had said before, it is extremely important to try not to mirror the 
work participation rate that is in the TANF Program and the E&T 
Program because if you look at what is going on, even though it 
is a great goal and it is a great objective, there are a lot of states 
that have trouble meeting those goals because each individual is 
different, each individual’s needs are different. They have different 
barriers that may have to be addressed, and those are kind of hard 
to get to in a statewide number. 

Mr. Ashford. Thank you. Mr. Weber? 

Mr. Weber. Congressman, as you know better than I, there is no 
absence of antipoverty programs in the Federal Government. The 
problem is that most of those programs are very siloed. They are 
very fragmented. And so anything that can be done that encour- 
ages innovation, that is driven from the family up, that is to say 
where public-private partnerships can collaborate on outcomes-ori- 
ented approaches such as have been described today, would be a 
tremendously beneficial thing to do. 

Mr. Ashford. Thank you. Ms. McCoy Wade. 

Ms. McCoy Wade. And I would echo what has been said about 
alignment between programs, and the right kind of outcomes and 
the right kind of public-private partnerships, but just really add 
that subsidized employment is a missing piece here because we 
want people to be in real jobs with real work experience. 

Mr. Ashford. Right. Thank you. This is very helpful. Thank you. 
Madam Chair. 

The Chairwoman. Thank you. The chair recognizes Mr. Gibbs, 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Gibbs. Thank you. Thank you. Madam Chair. Thank you for 
being here today, supporting good people finding meaningful work, 
and supporting their families, and self-respect, and all that. 

Recently, in my district I held a roundtable discussion on pos- 
sible SNAP reforms, and we had all different types of entities in 
there, and one thing that came out that was people that work with 
SNAP recipients, they talked about the trouble that a lot of their 
constituents have with literacy programs, budgeting benefits, and 
handling their finances in general. Does any of your state E&T 
Programs include financial literacy training? If so, what kind of re- 
sults have you seen? So that is open to anybody who wants to an- 
swer. Mr. Weber, I see you getting ready. 

Mr. Weber. Yes, absolutely. It is critically important. A lot of the 
people that we deal with don’t even have bank accounts. So we 
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have partnerships, for example, a partnership with Wells Fargo in 
Fresno County where they provide financial literacy. And, of 
course, it is in their best interests because then they are encour- 
aging people to set up bank accounts with them. Maybe shouldn’t 
have mentioned that in light of the recent history with Wells 
Fargo, but nevertheless, there it is. 

Mr. Gibbs. Anybody else want to comment, Mr. Stillman? 

Mr. Stillman. I would just echo what was said before. It really 
is life skills, whether they are about literacy or financial literacy, 
are really critical to that. It is about building the foundational 
skills that you need to move ahead, to plan, and to have enough 
bandwidth to withstand some crisis down the road. And so talking 
about building that is really important. 

Mr. Gibbs. Okay. Mr. Stillman, there are a lot more organiza- 
tions which seem to work in this area. As to duplication, with all 
the different organizations that you deal with, how do you coordi- 
nate the co-enrollment with various programs so you don’t have du- 
plicating services? And we have heard a little bit about the silo 
issue, how do you coordinate so that we get the most bang for our 
buck and the most efficiencies? 

Mr. Stillman. Well, we are very fortunate in Washington to 
have a fairly robust information technology backbone, and don’t 
ask me what it stands for, eJAS, and it is an IT backbone that al- 
lows multiple participants in the process, meaning our Labor De- 
partment, our State Board for Community and Technical Colleges, 
our own staff, to essentially communicate across the system. So 
first we start with a comprehensive evaluation to understand what 
our clients need. We do that evaluation on a routine basis to try 
to update what is needed for that family or individual, and then 
have this backbone system to be able to properly communicate. 
And that is really critical among all these silos that we do more 
than just an every-now-and-then interaction. 

Mr. Gibbs. So we want to make sure that we have programs in 
place, the incentives there, so that we don’t have the duplication 
when we look at the next farm bill, I guess. 

Mr. Stillman. Yes. And if we are all using the same measures 
and the same system to communicate with, we can drive out some 
of that duplication. 

Mr. Gibbs. Also, Mr. Stillman, in your testimony, employment 
rates have increased to 61 percent over the last 2 years. What ac- 
counts for the 40 percent of the participants that didn’t gain em- 
ployment? What is keeping them from getting a job? 

Mr. Stillman. Well, the many tens of thousands of people who 
participate are all throughout the state. And so our communities 
are not all the same. There were questions earlier and testimony 
referencing areas of high unemployment, so Washington is blessed 
to have mountains and oceans and really good stuff, but we also 
have big urban settings and then many more rural settings where 
we have high unemployment rates. So some of that lack of job at- 
tachment is really due to the fact that there aren’t as many oppor- 
tunities out there for individuals to 

Mr. Gibbs. That leads me to my next question. My next question 
was, in rural counties there might not be the job opportunities, and 
you just stated that. How does it look when we are looking at avail- 
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ability of opportunities to help these recipients in job training pro- 
grams? Do you kind of look in their area, in their locale, what is 
available and try to tailor those job training programs to what is 
available? Because it would be different in Washington State, I 
know there is a big difference between the eastern part of the state 
and the western part of the state, so do you kind of look at that, 
at what is available, and tailor those job training programs to that 
locale? 

Mr. Stillman. We do. And, in fact, that is one of the reasons 
that the utilization of the community-based organizations and the 
community colleges is so critical, because each of those colleges in 
Washington are centers of excellence around particular industries 
or particular sectors. Focusing on the need of that particular area, 
whether it is water issues, salmon restoration, aircraft and other 
manufacturing, we have these different centers where we are really 
trying to build the capacity not only of the individuals, but build 
the capacity of the community to support the employers that have 
made a decision to invest in that local community. 

Mr. Gibbs. Good. Thank you. I yield back. 

The Chairwoman. Thank you. The chair recognizes Ms. Lujan 
Grisham, for 5 minutes. 

Ms. Lujan Grisham. Thank you. Madam Chair. And I want to 
thank the panel. I hope it is clear that this Committee, in a bipar- 
tisan effort, really wants to make these benefits work in a way that 
assists people to move out of poverty. I am in the unfortunate situ- 
ation at every one of these hearings to, if you don’t already know, 
remind the panel that New Mexico finds itself in a really difficult 
situation where we have some of the highest poverty rates, highest 
food insecurity rates, highest unemployment rates now in the coun- 
try. And given that oil and gas continues to be unstable and low, 
which is, in addition to ag, one of our large economic sectors, it has 
been really challenging. 

I used to work in state government, and one of the most success- 
ful programs that we ran at the time was an employment program 
for older folks. So it is the Older Workers’ Program, we sort of re- 
invented it, much in the way, Mr. Stillman, that you describe your 
partnerships and the successes in Washington. The key is that we 
were very careful about mandates versus voluntary aspects, recruit- 
ment and training of participation, and a real productive relation- 
ship with the economic sector and the business sector. Now, that 
has fallen apart in the state, but I am interested really, do you 
have advice, twofold, first, for states that find themselves in the 
situation that New Mexico is in, and second, add to that over- 
arching challenge that it is clear and public knowledge that New 
Mexico has been mismanaging its SNAP Program for decades, that 
is has taken decades to get a Federal investigation, that a district 
court has now required an independent advisor, and the states’ real 
effort here with the threats of losing the administrative match for 
SNAP is still to go after beneficiaries. And there is no doubt in my 
mind that there are some issues with beneficiaries and fraud, 
small, but they pale in comparison to mandatory work require- 
ments, no investment in education, employment training, no incen- 
tives, no policies in the farm bill that really put states both in a 
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proactive and an accountable mechanism to move people off pov- 
erty. What advice do you have for me and my state? 

Mr. Stillman. That is a tall order. Let me start with that. 

Ms. Lujan Grisham. That is why they have a tall Congress- 
woman. 

Mr. Stillman. I want to go back to the client. I think that is 
where we all need to begin. We need to go back to the family, go 
back to the individual and understand where they are coming from, 
and ask ourselves whether the service delivery that we have today 
is meeting them where they are at, as opposed to trying to, I don’t 
know, put that proverbial square peg in a round hole. So that 
would be the place where I would begin. 

I also referenced earlier how important it is in Washington that 
we do integrated service delivery, meaning that we are, again, look- 
ing at the entire client. As they present themselves to us, we are 
not trying to look at this piece of data or that piece of data, we are 
really trying to dig a little bit deeper. Yes, we need your demo- 
graphic information, but we need to understand the circumstances 
of your children, whether there are mental health or developmental 
issues that are brought to bear, and the design an intervention 
that is about that need, about that need at that time, and then fol- 
low through. 

Ms. Lujan Grisham. I actually completely agree with you. How 
would you envision that getting into policymaking that creates the 
right balance so that, for example, if you have mandatory participa- 
tion in these programs, sounds great, right? If you say you will lose 
a henefit, that is an accountability measure, if you don’t come to 
an appointment, but I have two developmentally disabled children, 
twins, with an under-funded special education component, a 10 
year wait on the DD waiver, and they are sick, and I can’t get to 
that appointment because I am constrained, and my choices are 
leaving those developmentally disabled children alone at home sick, 
or meeting that missed appointment requirement, and the fact that 
most states do not have integrated systems for universal applica- 
tions, triggers to make sure that if you are eligible, even though 
we have said that in Federal law, if you are eligible for this Med- 
icaid benefit, then you are eligible for these other benefits. And yet 
we are fighting. And there are many court actions around the coun- 
try saying, is your state really doing that. What is the right incen- 
tive to make sure that states are moving in the direction that 
Washington is? I mean what can this Committee do to assure that 
that becomes the standard bearer in the farm bill? 

Mr. Stillman. Well, you mentioned earlier that you are not a fan 
of coercive actions against clients. At least I interpreted your open- 
ing statement in that regard. And trying to coerce states to do 
things is equally as challenging. It is an organic system. We are 
people too. So forcing us to do something is not the right answer. 
Incenting us to do things, for example, that family that you ref- 
erenced, they probably have a medical home. Those kinds may 
have the opportunity to go to an education location or a child care, 
a respite location. And if there are places where that family is 
going already, then let’s look at that opportunity to bring in and 
bridge service deliver there, and not expect Mom to do ten things 
when she can hardly do one thing to help make sure those kids are 
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safe. That is how I would go about trying to address that problem 
in your state. 

Ms. Lujan Grisham. And I am out of time and I really appre- 
ciate that. And I know that the Chairwoman has really worked on 
cliff issues, but you have just described that you would have to 
choose between those benefits in most states. Thank you. 

The Chairwoman. Thank you. The chair recognizes Mr. Thomp- 
son, for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Thompson. Madam Chair, thank you so much for hosting 
this hearing. Thanks to each member of the panel for bringing your 
expertise here. 

I wanted to follow back around on the employment and training 
components of SNAP. We have so many families, so many people 
who are living in poverty and find themselves in need of support. 
And, quite frankly, I see employment and training as an exit ramp, 
an exit ramp out of poverty. Many of our poverty programs have 
almost been like anesthesia; it is meant to make you feel more 
comfortable living in poverty versus providing an off ramp. 

And so I am pretty pleased that later today, this afternoon, we 
will have on the floor a bill that I have been working on for a num- 
ber of years, it is H.R. 5587, Strengthening Career and Technical 
Education Training for the 21st Century Act. I wanted to share 
with you just a couple of the bullets of that and get your assess- 
ment, what you think about whether this is an improvement, it is 
a reauthorization, but it is really a modernization of the Perkins 
Act. I think it is a transformation of it. Whether, in your assess- 
ment, whether this will help the types of people who you are work- 
ing with each and every day, in terms of employment and training 
related to SNAP. This change provides a workforce alignment. It 
actually brings business and industry to the table so that when we 
provide training, at the end of the day it is not just completing edu- 
cation, it is a family-sustaining job that is there. It is really focused 
on high-wage, high-demand positions that we know are out there 
in every community, but there is a skills gap between folks who 
need a job or a better job, and those employers that need that num- 
ber one asset that they have, which is a qualified and trained 
worker. 

There is easier access to the dollars for states and for the dis- 
tricts, for the providers of this training. Quite frankly, it reduces 
the application bureaucracy and requirements to facilitate that. I 
will be honest with you, there is less Washington and there is more 
state and local level, closer to the people who have the need, in 
terms of authority and decision-making. And it does push career 
awareness down into the early middle schools, which I know we 
have a lot of kids that are being served, but this is an investment 
for the future, I guess. 

I appreciate, in the time I have left, hearing from you of, does 
this sound like we are on the right course for this vote this after- 
noon? 

Mr. Stillman. So I have to say that I am not as familiar with 
the specifics of the bill, but the principles that you have laid out 
seem very sound to me. I think that any time I can help you solve 
a problem, that helps me solve my problem, it is that classic win- 
win. And so with employers and industry at the table, articulating 
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their needs in a way that we can advance the interest of our clients 
to fulfill those needs, clearly, that is a win-win. 

I will say that high-wage and high-demand jobs are relatively 
few in number in contrast to the very large number of individuals 
that participate in SNAP, even in our TANF Program. So some- 
times that seems like the nirvana of where we want our families 
to go, and we have to remember that we have a large number of 
families in our communities that need some very basic attention 
before they get to the top. 

Mr. Thompson. Right. 

And the hope is this restores all the wrongs on the ladder of op- 
portunity, that we all start at the bottom and climb our way up. 

Mr. Stillman. I couldn’t agree with you more. 

Mr. Weber. Congressman, from what I have heard, and again, 
I am not familiar with the bill, but I would strongly support the 
principles. We all have to understand that addressing poverty 
starts with the families, and it starts with connecting them to em- 
ployment opportunities that are available in their local community. 
This is something that we don’t know sitting in Washington. We 
know it locally. And then there is a question of connecting those 
two pieces. What is the training that we need to provide to these 
people, both in hard kills and soft skills, to get them from here to 
there. And so what you are describing, would be very helpful in 
that direction. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Anderson? 

Mr. Anderson. I agree with both of my fellow panelists on this 
one, but as a principle, the more you allow states to provide input 
and what works for their state is certainly welcome news for our 
state. 

Mr. Thompson. All right. Thank you everybody. Thank you. 
Madam Chair. 

The Chairwoman. Thank you. The chair recognizes Congress- 
man Moolenaar, for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Moolenaar. Thank you. Madam Chair. And I want to thank 
all of you for being here and your testimony. And I came in at the 
tail end. I had another committee meeting. But I know that you 
had spoken about some of the work you do partnering with dif- 
ferent community organizations, community colleges, the private- 
sector, and I just wondered if you could be more specific in terms 
of how those partnerships work. Is it something where you provide 
the funding, they provide a service, is there a shared responsibility, 
and how do you reach out to the different organizations? I would 
welcome any of your input. 

Mr. Weber. Sure. 

Mr. Moolenaar. Mr. Weber. 

Mr. Weber. Thank you. Congressman. We started the Fresno 
Bridge Academy in 2010 with 14 service providers, all of which had 
their own sources of funding to provide some of the services the 
families needed. Today, we are at 175 service providers. With one 
exception, they all have their own sources of funding. 

What has happened in the war on poverty in the last 52 years 
is we have all of these siloed programs. They come down on silos 
from Federal Government. They tend to remain in silos coming 
down from the state government, and frankly, even at the local 
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agency level, at the local government, they tend to he compliance- 
oriented. 

What needs to happen is you need to start from the family up, 
figuring out what it is that is needed and then making the connec- 
tions to these families. 

So the single most important role that we play in the Fresno 
Bridge Academy is we have what we call a career and family navi- 
gator that is assigned to a family from the day that they enroll in 
the program until they graduate from the program 18 months 
later. The role is to help them develop an individualized family 
plan, connect them to service providers, and then support them as 
they get on the on ramps to the pathway that they have to tra- 
verse, and very, very importantly, help bolster their confidence as 
they traverse the pathway, because for a lot of them poverty is 
hard. They have been beat down pretty hard. And so, it is amazing 
to see their self-confidence grow as they get their GEDs, and as 
they complete their vocational training, as they get into their first 
job, and so on. So that is the way we do it. The one exception is 
we have a contract with our economic development corporation to 
help us place our graduates with companies that have 50 or more 
employees, because they have the relationships with those compa- 
nies. 

Mr. Stillman. And 

Ms. McCoy Wade. Let me just briefly telescope out. So the hub 
of the program is with the SNAP Program, and in our case in Cali- 
fornia, the county and some cases with the state, and in those 
counties to respond to the needs of the employer market and the 
employee population, you often engage a range of contracts with 
your community college, with your Office of Adult Ed., with Good- 
will industries, with a prisoner re-entry program that is targeted, 
and all of those folks are bringing matched dollars to the table to 
match with the SNAP E&T. But you have a diverse portfolio of 
services to serve, again, match your employees with your employ- 
ers. So that is how we absolutely rely on the public-private partner- 
ship to be locally tailored. 

Mr. Stillman. And in our state, one of the things that I think 
we have done a little bit differently is through our employment 
pipeline, identified medium and large employers that have high 
turnover and moderate and high jobs. So I won’t name names, I 
didn’t ask them ahead of time about that, but essentially, look at 
turnover, and look at that cost center that employers are experi- 
encing. It is expensive to hire, train, hire, train, hire, train. So how 
might we help screen, how might we help train in a way that we 
use Eederal and state resources, local community resources, to help 
that employer with their sustained need for employment, and then 
deliver job-ready employees, and then stay with them as their em- 
ployment continues so that they can not only get that first job, but 
get a better job. 

And we have to look at some unique industries. People might not 
think of call centers as an industry, but there really is an industry 
sector there that goes all the way up to the Eederal Government, 
having some pretty decent jobs in call center-like settings where, 
if we can help a person start out at a low level and work their way 
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through that, developing good customer service skills, good prob- 
lem-solving skills, they will have a career that is meanin^ul. 

Ms. McCoy Wade. And one example to add is a major hospital, 
which also has a nice administrative ladder, a lot of clerical entry, 
but then a real career ladder there for folks, and a lot of slots. 

Mr. Anderson. And in Georgia, part of what we have done with 
this grant is look at job forecasting and job marketing across the 
state to see what jobs are coming up and available, and we are ac- 
tually doing assessments of the individual to see if they might fit 
that criteria for any of those jobs, and actually going through and 
asking them the questions and doing a systemic way of finding out 
what job will be best for them. So that is part of what we are look- 
ing forward to in the outcomes of our grant. 

Mr. Mooelnaar. Okay, thank you very much. Thank you. 
Madam Chair. 

The Chairwoman. Thank you. I want to thank the witnesses for 
being here today. I think that this was an amazing amount of in- 
formation that continues to point us in the direction of moving for- 
ward and continuing to always look for ways, even outside of the 
box, to continue to shape and mould these models that we are look- 
ing at. I have learned so much listening to you all today, and I 
really appreciate it. And I think that it also gives us, for the first 
time, good evidence-based research coming right out of your areas, 
the states that you represent, which is going to be incredible for 
the days ahead. So I just want to thank you for your remarks. 
Thank you so much for indulging us today. 

Under the Rules of the Committee, the record of today’s hearing 
will remain open for 10 calendar days to receive additional mate- 
rial and supplementary written responses from the witnesses to 
any question posed by a Member. 

This hearing of the Subcommittee on Nutrition is adjourned. 
Thank you. 

[Whereupon, at 11:34 a.m., the Subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. K. MICHAEL CONAWAY, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM TEXAS 

The Chairman. Again, Rob, thank you for those long years of 
service to our Committee, to Congress, and to the people. We ap- 
preciate it. 

So with that, this hearing on the Committee on Agriculture, enti- 
tled, Past, Present, and Future of SNAP: Opportunities for Improv- 
ing Access to Food, will come to order. 

Mr. Neugebauer, will you open us with a prayer? 

Mr. Neugebauer. Thank you. 

Father, we just come before you today, and to praise you and 
thank you for the gracious and loving God that you are. Father, we 
thank you for the opportunity that you give us to live in this 
United States of America. Father, there are so many challenges, 
both here in our country and around the world, and I pray for wis- 
dom for all of those that are in authority, that you have put in au- 
thority, that they would have the wisdom and the courage and the 
strength to make the decisions that make this world and make this 
country better. We thank you for the families represented here 
today, and we ask that you continue to bless our great nation. In 
your son’s precious name we pray. Amen. 

The Chairman. All right, thank you. 

( 969 ) 
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Over the course of the 114th Congress, we have heard from 55 
witnesses at 15 different hearings in our series on the Past, 
Present, and Future of SNAP. We have heard from witnesses dis- 
cussing their experiences as SNAP recipients, from state agencies 
implementing SNAP across the country, from charitable partners 
that work with SNAP recipients, from innovative organizations re- 
ceiving SNAP funding to help improve and target SNAP programs, 
from retailers who sell food and provide access to healthy foods in 
their local communities, and from a wide range of partners, imple- 
menters, government agencies, and stakeholders. 

These witnesses have expressed an array of opinions on the suc- 
cesses and failures of SNAP at serving people in need of nutritious, 
wholesome food. They have shared great accomplishments, but 
have also pointed out that there is room for improvement. The find- 
ings of our 2 year review are being compiled into a comprehensive 
report that we plan to release next month. 

As we begin the 16th and final hearing of our series, the individ- 
uals we have with us today represent organizations at the forefront 
of improving access to healthy food. At this point, we have all 
heard about food deserts and concerns about whether those receiv- 
ing SNAP benefits can actually make healthy purchases with the 
benefits they receive. The organizations represented here today are 
working to address those concerns in unique and innovative ways. 
It is my hope that some of the ideas discussed in this hearing can 
be applied more broadly throughout the SNAP programs to en- 
hance program delivery. 

As we have discussed time and again, SNAP is not a one-size- 
fits-all program. Different communities have different needs, and 
there are different gaps in SNAP delivery. So I am looking forward 
to hearing how the steps that today’s witnesses have taken target 
the unique needs of the communities they each serve. 

As the Chairman of the House Agriculture Committee, I am es- 
pecially cognizant of the challenges that many who live in rural 
America face in accessing healthy food. Online purchases, whether 
or not they are made through SNAP, can increase access to fresh 
foods for customers in rural and urban communities alike who are 
not near, or able to travel to, a fresh-food retailer. Companies like 
Amazon are well known for their online presence, and our other 
witnesses, while perhaps less well known, are in some cases al- 
ready delivering groceries to customers through online purchases. 

While these online platforms certainly increase access to food, on- 
line sales also raise implementation questions related to shipping, 
product freshness, product availability, and cost. It is my hope that 
some of these questions can be answered, or at least explored, in 
this hearing. 

As a taxpayer and a steward of taxpayer dollars, I want the dol- 
lars that go toward SNAP to be well spent. SNAP dollars that are 
used inefficiently are SNAP dollars that are not feeding people, or 
helping them learn about healthy eating, or helping them find 
work and are lifting them off the programs that they are on. SNAP 
dollars should provide the greatest benefit possible and allow for 
the maximum improvement in nutrition for the households that 
need them. Hopefully, innovations in how customers make their 
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food purchases will prove to be one such way that these efficiencies 
can be gained. 

Before I conclude, I would like to recognize my good friend and 
colleague and neighbor, Randy Neugebauer. Randy was first elect- 
ed in 2013, a special election, an election I am not unfamiliar with. 
Over the past 13 h- years, Randy has served on this Committee, as 
well as Financial Services and, I guess. Science, Space, and Tech- 
nology. He has been a good friend, a good neighbor, he has served 
well, and he is leaving us at the end of this Congress to pursue 
other issues. Let this be a full warning to the rainbow trout popu- 
lations across all of North America that Randy will have more fly 
fishing time available as a result of his turning this page in his 
life, and I couldn’t wish him anything but the best. And God speed, 
Randy, on whatever chapters are ahead of you, going forward. I ap- 
preciate your service to the constituents of District 19, and by ex- 
tension, your work here in Congress as well. So thank you, buddy. 

Mr. Neugebauer. Well, thank you. 

The Chairman. God speed. 

Mr. Neugebauer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And, well, it has 
been a great honor. I come from an area where agriculture is ex- 
tremely important, but agriculture is important to the entire na- 
tion. I have gotten to serve with a bunch of great folks in this 
room, and every Chairman I have served with is still on the Com- 
mittee, and which says a lot about this Committee. 

I think one of the things, having served on other committees, is 
I have always appreciated the bipartisan way that this Committee 
works to make sure that Americans can continue to enjoy the 
safest, cheapest food in the world, and the best fiber, and so I am 
thankful for that. And, Mr. Chairman, I have certainly enjoyed 
serving with you, and thank you for asking me to be your Vice 
Chairman. And, it is a great Committee, and this is an important 
Committee to our country, and I am going to miss the friendships 
and the relationships that we have been able to make here. But the 
other people that I want to thank is those hundreds of farmers and 
ranchers over the years that have come before this Committee, got- 
ten off their tractor or gotten off their horse, or left their company 
to come up here and make sure that we understand how important 
the things and the decisions that we make in this Committee im- 
pact those farm families across our country. So our thanks go out 
to them. And thank you for the time for allowing me to speak. 

The Chairman. Well, God speed. 

I would also like to recognize Dan Benishek and Christopher P. 
Gibson, who are also concluding their service in Congress. Those 
two have also served for 4 years now. And, Dan, I appreciate your 
work on our Committee. And on the other side we have Gwen Gra- 
ham and Brad Ashford and Ann Kirkpatrick, we also recognize and 
appreciate their service. They joined us in the 114th Congress and 
will be moving on. I appreciate their work, and as the letter to Rob 
said,* “this is a bipartisan group of folks who work together to try 
to improve food and how that food is grown, all those things are 
our responsibility.” 


* The document referred to is retained in Committee file. 
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So with that, I would like to thank our witnesses for being here. 
We will recognize them in a minute. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Conaway follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. K. Michael Conaway, a Representative in 
Congress from Texas 

Over the course of the 114th Congress, we have heard from 55 witnesses at 15 
different hearings in our series on the Past, Present and Future of SNAP. We have 
heard from witnesses discussing their experiences as SNAP recipients, from state 
agencies implementing SNAP across the country, from charitable partners that 
work with SNAP recipients, from innovative organizations receiving SNAP funding 
to help improve and target SNAP programs, from retailers who sell food and provide 
access to healthy foods in their local communities, and from a wide range of other 
partners, implementers, government agencies, and stakeholders. 

These witnesses have expressed an array of opinions on the successes and failures 
of SNAP at serving people in need of nutritious, wholesome food. They have shared 
great accomplishments, hut have also pointed out that there is room for improve- 
ment. The findings of our 2 year review are being compiled into a comprehensive 
report that we plan to release next month. 

As we begin the 16th and final hearing of our series, the individuals we have with 
us today represent organizations at the forefront of improving access to healthy 
food. At this point, we have all heard about “food deserts” and concerns about 
whether those who receive SNAP benefits can actually make healthy purchases with 
the benefits they receive. The organizations represented here today are working to 
address those concerns in unique and innovative ways. It is my hope that some of 
the ideas discussed in this hearing can be applied more broadly throughout SNAP 
to enhance program delivery. 

As we have discussed time and again, SNAP is not a one-size-fits-all program. Dif- 
ferent communities have different needs, and there are different gaps in SNAP de- 
livery. So I am looking forward to hearing how the steps that today’s witnesses have 
taken target the unique needs of the communities they each serve. 

As the Chairman of the House Agriculture Committee, I am especially cognizant 
of the challenges that many who live in rural America face in accessing healthy 
food. Online purchases, whether or not they are made through SNAP, can increase 
access to fresh foods for customers in rural and urban communities alike who are 
not near — or able to travel to — a fresh food retailer. Companies like Amazon are 
well known for their online presence and our other witnesses, while perhaps less 
well known, are in some cases already delivering groceries to customers through on- 
line purchases. 

while these online platforms certainly increase access to food, online sales also 
raise implementation questions related to shipping, product freshness, product 
availability, and cost. It is my hope that some of these questions can be answered, 
or at least explored, in this hearing. 

As a taxpayer myself, and as a steward of taxpayer dollars, I want the dollars 
that go toward SNAP to be well spent. SNAP dollars that are used inefficiently are 
SNAP dollars that are not feeding people, or helping them learn about healthy eat- 
ing, or helping them find work and ultimately lifting them off of the program. SNAP 
dollars should provide the greatest benefit possible and allow for the maximum im- 
provement in nutrition for the households that need them. Hopefully, innovations 
in how customers make their food purchases will prove to be one such way those 
efficiencies can be gained. 

Before I conclude, I would like to take a moment to thank my friend Randy 
Neugebauer for his service as the Vice Chairman of this Committee. Over the past 
13 years, he has faithfully served this Committee and the people of West Texas, and 
I wish him nothing but the best as he enters this new chapter. Randy, you will be 
missed. 

I would also like to recognize the other Agriculture Committee Members leaving 
at the end of this Congress. Dan Benishek and Christopher P. Gibson have served 
on the Committee for the past 4 years. Gwen Graham, Brad Ashford, and Ann Kirk- 
patrick all joined the Committee for the 114th Congress. I appreciate the time and 
effort that each of you have given to this Committee. You all have been great col- 
leagues to work with, and you will be missed. 

With that, I thank our witnesses for being here today, and I recognize Ranking 
Member Peterson for any comments he would like to make. 
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The Chairman. I will turn now to Mr. Peterson for any com- 
ments that he would like to make. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. COLLIN C. PETERSON, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM MINNESOTA 

Mr. Peterson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And I want to also 
give my best to Randy. I remember when you first were elected, 
and were we in Amarillo or Lubbock? Amarillo? 

Mr. Neugebauer. Amarillo. 

Mr. Peterson. Yes. We went to dinner, I think it was, the first 
time I met you way back when. So Randy has done a great job. 
And the other Members that are leaving the Committee, their serv- 
ice is appreciated because they have been part of the reason we 
have been successful and been able to work in a way that is con- 
structive for the American people. We look forward to doing that 
into the future, and wish everybody well in whatever they are 
going to be doing in the next chapter of their lives. 

So thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is nice to be back, and I welcome 
everybody to the Agriculture Committee today. 

We are continuing the Committee’s review of SNAP by looking 
at what food providers are doing to improve access to food. There 
are a lot of different approaches to this, and I am looking forward 
to hearing testimony today from our witnesses. 

Maybe I am wrong, and my staff says this is our 18th SNAP re- 
view. Whatever it is. And I believe that this is the final hearing 
this year. 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Peterson. So we have covered a lot of issues, but the over- 
whelming theme of the testimony has shown that while there are 
some areas for improvement, SNAP works. We have also heard tes- 
timony opposing efforts to block grant SNAP, and on the impor- 
tance of keeping SNAP within the farm bill. So I hope that we can 
keep these themes in mind as we start work on the farm bill next 
year. 

And again, I welcome the witnesses and look forward to their 
testimony, and I thank the chair for holding today’s hearing. I yield 
back. 

The Chairman. I thank the gentleman. 

I also want to brag on Jackie Walorski and James P. McGovern. 
They have been the Chairwoman and Ranking Member of the Sub- 
committee on Nutrition. They have shepherded this work for 2 
years. And I now turn to Mrs. Walorski for comments that she 
might have. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. JACKIE WALORSKI, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM INDIANA 

Mrs. Walorski. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. As you point out, I 
guess we are debating, I think it is the 16th hearing in the series 
examining the Past, Present, and Future of SNAP, but who is 
counting, right, James? I want to thank you for your leadership 
and commitment to giving this program such a comprehensive re- 
view. I also want to thank my Ranking Member on the Nutrition 
Subcommittee, Mr. James P. McGovern. I have learned, James, so 
much, and I so much appreciate your friendship during this time. 
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When I took the gavel of the Subcommittee, it was clear that you 
were a dedicated and admired leader in the fight against hunger, 
and it has been an absolute pleasure to work alongside of you. And 
I will never forget the event we did together in the beltway here, 
when James walked in, he was like a rock star icon, and I will 
never forget it. While we have our differences, we share the com- 
mon goal of working together against poverty and hunger in this 
country. We have been able to accomplish a lot on a bipartisan 
basis in the last 2 years. 

This series of hearings has been an eye-opener for me. I have 
learned so much. I hope it has been for the other Members of the 
Committee as well. We have heard from the broadest range of 
stakeholders possible; from SNAP recipients themselves, to govern- 
ment agencies, to those who are on the frontline of the fight 
against poverty. We have found successes and innovative solutions, 
and we have identified gaps in the system and areas for improve- 
ment. 

As I have said before, no one program will end hunger or pov- 
erty. Everyone; Federal, state, and local governments, not-for-prof- 
its, and the private-sector, academia, and recipients themselves, 
has a role to play in this fight. SNAP is only one part of our coun- 
try’s safety net, but this Committee’s job is to make it as effective 
and efficient as possible, and ensure that it works in tandem with 
other Federal, state, and private-sector programs. 

I look forward to hearing from our witnesses today as we explore 
opportunities to improve access to food. The future of SNAP is full 
of promising innovations in food delivery, purchasing, and other 
areas. These are innovations we cannot ignore, but we must bal- 
ance innovation with program integrity to ensure that taxpayer 
dollars are spent effectively. 

I want to thank each of the witnesses for being here and lending 
your expertise. 

And, Mr. Chairman, I yield back. Thank you. 

The Chairman. The gentlelady yields back. Any comments, Mr. 
McGovern, you might make? 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES P. McGOVERN, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr. McGovern. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I too want to thank 
my colleague. Congresswoman Jackie Walorski. I have the privilege 
of serving with her on the Nutrition Subcommittee, and she is a 
great friend and a great leader, and I look forward to continuing 
to work with her on these issues. 

So after 18 hearings what have we learned? We have learned 
that the SNAP Program is a powerful tool for improving nutrition, 
insulating families against hardship, and lifting people out of pov- 
erty. It is effective, and it is efficiently run. The very modest ben- 
efit, which averages about $1.40 per person, per meal, helped to 
keep over ten million people out of poverty in 2012, including al- 
most five million kids. So when I reflect on the lessons learned 
from our hearings on SNAP during the 114th Congress, I think 
about the overwhelming support of testimony that we have heard 
from witnesses about the structure of the SNAP Program, and its 
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ability to reduce food insecurity among our most vulnerable con- 
stituents. 

We have learned that charities do great work, but they can’t do 
it alone. We have learned that it is a bad idea to radically change 
the SNAP Program. It is working as intended. Not once have we 
heard from our witnesses that block granting SNAP will reduce 
hunger or strengthen this program. In fact, we have heard the op- 
posite. And if we want to talk about improving access to food, we 
should be discussing ways to increase SNAP benefits. If anything, 
the average benefit of $1.40 per person, per meal, is too low. 

The American Recovery and Reinvestment Act of 2009 tempo- 
rarily increased SNAP benefits, and we saw an increase in food ex- 
penditures by low-income households, a reduction of food insecu- 
rity, and improvements in diet quality, especially amongst children. 
We ought to find ways to increase access to food by piloting the use 
of SNAP benefits online, strengthening employment and training 
programs, expanding SNAP education, incentivizing the purchase 
of more nutritious foods. We ought to address the issue of the cliff, 
among many other things. All of that would require an increased 
investment, but I think the return on that investment would be 
enormous. 

Now, I have no idea what a Trump Administration, coupled with 
a Republican Congress, means for the future of SNAP or other 
safety net programs. I am worried. Quite frankly, I am terrified. 
But I spend a lot of time on this stuff. I spend a lot of time with 
people on SNAP. They don’t fit a stereotype. Many aren’t employed, 
and most of them work. The majority who benefit from SNAP are 
kids and senior citizens. These are good people. They are our 
neighbors. And yet too often they are ridiculed, and their plight is 
belittled in the halls of this Congress. That is wrong. 

So after 18 hearings, we have learned from both Majority and 
Minority witnesses that SNAP is not only a good program, but a 
very good program. It works. And if next year, the Republican lead- 
ership wants to block grant or cut the program, or put more hur- 
dles in place to deny people a benefit to put food on their table, be 
prepared for one hell of a fight, because this is a fight worth hav- 
ing. No one, and I mean no one, should go hungry in the United 
States of America. 

I thank the Chairman. I yield back my time. 

The Chairman. The gentleman yields back. 

Now, we will turn to our witnesses, finally. I thank each and 
every one of you for being here. We have Mr. Eric French, who is 
Director of Grocery at Amazon, Seattle, Washington. We have Mr. 
Gunnar Lovelace, Founder/Co-CEO, Thrive Market, Marina del 
Ray, California. We have Mr. Michael Beal, Chief Operating Officer 
for Balls Food Stores in Kansas City, Kansas. Ms. Pamela Hess, 
Executive Director of Arcadia Center for Sustainable Food and Ag- 
riculture in Alexandria, Virginia. And I would like to ask Mr. 
Lucas to introduce our final witness. 

Mr. Lucas. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to introduce 
Melinda Newport, the Director of the WIC/Child Nutrition Pro- 
grams for the Chickasaw Nation’s Department of Health, this 
morning. She has been with the Chickasaw Nation since 1990, and 
lives in Stonewall, Oklahoma. I would note for the record, from the 
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perspective of both herself and myself as good Okies, this is State- 
hood Day in Oklahoma, 109th anniversary of Oklahoma joining the 
Union. So for all of you who are not familiar with that, you know 
something extra now. 

Again, Melinda, thank you for joining us this morning, and we 
look forward to hearing about the great work going on in Okla- 
homa. 

I yield back, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Well, I thank the gentleman. I was not aware 
that today is Statehood Day for Oklahoma, so good stuff there. 

Mr. Lucas. It wasn’t Republic Day, but Statehood Day. 

The Chairman. I got you. 

All right, with that, Mr. French, the floor is yours for 5 minutes. 

STATEMENT OF ERIC FRENCH, DIRECTOR OF GROCERY, 
AMAZON, SEATTLE, WA 

Mr. French. Thank you. Chairman Conaway, Ranking Member 
Peterson, and Committee Members. My name is Eric French, and 
I am Amazon’s Director of Grocery. 

Amazon’s mission is to be Earth’s most customer-centric com- 
pany. That isn’t just a motto; rather, it is how we approach every 
product or service we design. We start with the customer and work 
backwards. This approach has served our customers and Amazon 
well. This is also the approach we take as we envision the future 
of the SNAP Program. 

We are very excited about the prospect of bringing SNAP into the 
21st century. The benefits of doing so are quite clear. SNAP recipi- 
ents would have access to value, selection, and convenience that 
isn’t always available in their own community. Not every commu- 
nity is home to a grocery store, let alone multiple stores, that carry 
a broader selection of foods and provide the opportunity to compari- 
son shop. 

For the elderly and individuals with disabilities, even a nearby 
grocery store can be difficult to access due to mobility challenges. 
In single-parent families, and those lacking transportation, they 
still confront challenges in getting to the grocery store, even if 
there is one nearby. Access to online grocery shopping can mitigate 
all of these challenges and more. 

E-commerce provides value by enabling consumers to choose the 
most affordable options when making purchase decisions; allowing 
them to stretch limited budgets further. Amazon’s customers expect 
to find the lowest prices across our vast selection, so we do the 
hard work for them. We monitor prices both off-line and online in 
order to make sure we offer the lowest prices available. And just 
as we have throughout the history of e-commerce, we will invent 
new ways of delivering products to our customers in a secure man- 
ner. 

We also know that SNAP payment security is top-of-mind for pol- 
icymakers. Current SNAP regulations require the use of a cus- 
tomer PIN at checkout. The capability to accept PINs for online 
debit transactions is not widespread, largely because technology ex- 
ists to more effectively secure transactions and authenticate cus- 
tomers. As a technology company and e-commerce retailer, Amazon 
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continues to innovate around security and authentication to protect 
our customers. 

I would like to share two principle recommendations with the 
Committee as you continue to examine what the future of SNAP 
should look like. 

First, we believe that the SNAP regulations should be modern- 
ized to take into account e-commerce. The current SNAP regula- 
tions were written for a brick-and-mortar SNAP Program, yet there 
are unique opportunities and challenges associated with the SNAP 
Program in the e-commerce space. The Committee and USDA 
should consider modernizing the SNAP Program regulations to 
take into account the many lessons-to-learn expected from the on- 
line pilot. Amazon stands ready to share our expertise and be part 
of this process. 

Second, we believe that the regulations around payments should 
not be technology-specific, but should provide flexibility for innova- 
tion, and to take into account e-commerce transactions. Amazon 
shares the goal of ensuring online SNAP payments are secure. 
PINs may make sense in a brick-and-mortar setting, but they are 
expensive to implement online, and are not the best available tech- 
nology. Regulations should provide some flexibility for innovation 
around security to better protect SNAP recipients, and mitigate 
new security risks that may emerge. Congress and the USDA 
should develop a framework that ensures the security of these 
transactions without prescribing a specific technology with can 
quickly become obsolete. 

In conclusion, Amazon is very excited about the interest of Con- 
gress in exploring the benefits of expanding the SNAP Program to 
e-commerce. We are excited about this prospect and stand ready to 
assist Congress and the USDA during the upcoming pilot program 
and beyond. 

Thank you for inviting me to testify. I look forward to your ques- 
tions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. French follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Eric French, Director of Grocery, Amazon, Seattle, 

WA 

Thank you. Chairman Conaway and Ranking Member Peterson. My name is Eric 
French, and 1 am Amazon’s Director of Grocery. 

Amazon’s mission is to be Earth’s most customer-centric company. In everything 
we do — every product or service we design — we start with the customer and work 
backwards. This approach has served our customers — and Amazon — well, and this 
is also the approach we’re taking as the U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) ex- 
plores opening the SNAP program to e-commerce. Given our extensive experience 
in e-commerce, our demonstrated commitment to excellent customer service, and our 
more recent investment in e-commerce grocery delivery, Amazon looks forward to 
the opportunity to work with the USDA to ensure a successful expansion of the 
SNAP program into e-commerce, which we believe can improve access to nutritious 
foods, selection, and value for SNAP households. 

I. The Benefits of SNAP E-Commerce Grocery Delivery 

The current SNAP program is limited to traditional brick-and-mortar channels, 
which can create significant limitations and challenges for the individuals and fami- 
lies the SNAP program is intended to support. Not every community is home to a 
grocery store, let alone multiple stores that drive competitive pricing and selection. 
For the elderly, and individuals with disabilities, even a nearby grocery store can 
be difficult to access due to mobility challenges. In addition, single parent families 
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and those lacking access to reliable transportation also may struggle to get to a gro- 
cery store. 

The current restriction on redeeming SNAP benefits online limits the ability of 
those with food insecurity to stretch their SNAP dollars by comparison shopping and 
allocating SNAP dollars where they can provide the most benefit. Those with special 
dietary needs (e.g-, gluten intolerance, diabetes) also face limited options and selec- 
tion when they have access to only what their nearest grocery store carries. 

The promise for extending the SNAP program to e-commerce is that those with 
food insecurity can benefit from the same access to value, selection, and convenience 
that many of us enjoy. 

A. Value 

E-Commerce allows consumers the unprecedented ability to choose the most af- 
fordable options in making purchase decisions, allowing them to stretch limited food 
budgets further. This option should be accessible to those with food insecurity, who 
could benefit the most. 

Amazon’s customers expect to come to Amazon and find the lowest prices across 
our vast selection, so we do the hard work for them. Amazon monitors prices — both 
offline and online — in order to make sure we offer the lowest prices available. 

B. Selection 

E-commerce retailers have the ability to offer massive selection to customers by 
leveraging fulfillment networks and sophisticated logistics systems that can deter- 
mine where best to store items to ensure the quickest, most efficient delivery to cus- 
tomers. Knowing how to leverage such resources is something Amazon not only ex- 
cels at, but has also developed significant technology to accomplish. The 2 day, 1 
day, and same day shipping Amazon has become famous for has been enabled by 
this technology and our fulfillment network, and has fostered our expansion into 
grocery retailing and delivery. As a result, we can offer SNAP recipients access to 
a broad selection of SNAP-eligible foods to meet their dietary needs and preferences. 

C. Convenience 

By allowing for doorstep delivery, e-commerce also provides SNAP recipients with 
a new level of convenience. This is particularly important for those with mobility 
challenges, lack of easy access to reliable transportation, and working and parenting 
schedules that make getting to the grocery store a challenge, as well as those in 
food deserts. 

II. Potential Challenges 

While Amazon already carries an extensive selection of SNAP-eligible healthy, 
staple foods, we’re constantly innovating around the challenge of delivering perish- 
able foods cost-effectively so that the savings can continue to be passed on to our 
customers. We leverage our significant logistics tools and fulfillment network to ac- 
complish this, and this will become easier as we continue to scale our grocery deliv- 
ery. We continue to iterate and learn, and hope to have the opportunity to apply 
our extensive knowledge to the SNAP space and enable a successful expansion of 
the program to e-commerce, which would provide tremendous benefits to SNAP re- 
cipients. 

A. Potential Challenges and Opportunities with Delivery 

Theft of grocery deliveries has been raised as a concern by Committee staff, and 
this challenge is not limited to the SNAP e-commerce delivery space; this is a chal- 
lenge the e-commerce model has confronted more broadly, but one that has been 
largely mitigated over the years. Amazon is constantly inventing on behalf of cus- 
tomers, including inventing new ways to deliver products. Two examples of recent 
innovations include Amazon Fresh attended delivery and Amazon Lockers. In the 
unlikely event a package is stolen, Amazon has a longstanding record of offering 
customers refunds or replacements for missing deliveries, and this would extend to 
customers using SNAP benefits should the program be expanded to e-commerce. 

B. Online EBT Payments 

Current SNAP regulations require the use of a customer PIN at check-out, and 
this requirement extends to the online redemption of SNAP benefits under the 
USDA online demonstration project. The capability to accept PINs for online debit 
transactions is not widespread, largely because alternative technology exists to more 
effectively secure transactions and authenticate customers. For example, Amazon al- 
lows for PIN-less debit because the PIN does not necessarily provide better security 
or authentication than other tools and technology currently available. As a tech- 
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nology company and an e-commerce retailer, Amazon continues to innovate around 
security and authentication to protect our customers and maintain their trust. 

III. Recommendations 

The USDA’s current SNAP regulations were written for a hrick-and-mortar SNAP 
program. While Amazon is encouraged by the willingness of Congress and the 
USDA to explore the benefits of the online redemption of SNAP benefits, we also 
urge consideration of the unique opportunities and challenges of e-commerce. Rather 
than simply extending the existing SNAP regulations to e-commerce (assuming a 
successful pilot), there should be some consideration of the unique characteristics of 
e-commerce retail and grocery delivery. Modernizing the SNAP program should also 
include modernization of the regulations, taking into account the many learnings ex- 
pected from the online demonstration project. Amazon stands ready to share our ex- 
pertise and be a part of this process. 

Amazon agrees the goal of online SNAP benefit redemption should be for door- 
step delivery; after all, this is one of the largest value propositions of e-commerce 
and has been offered by Amazon since our founding in 1995. While Amazon offers 
customers flexible options for grocery delivery, such as attended delivery, the USDA 
should explore additional options for food delivery under the SNAP program. Ama- 
zon is aware of food delivery programs in communities like Baltimore that employ 
a neighborhood-based pick-up option as a way to mitigate the potential challenges 
with door-step delivery. 

Amazon shares the goal of ensuring online SNAP payments are secure. Security 
and customer trust are central to everything Amazon does and creates, and we in- 
vest heavily in protecting our customers and securing payments. As outlined earlier, 
more effective tools and technology currently exist to secure online transactions and 
authenticate customers. PINs should be a floor rather than a ceiling in securing on- 
line payments, and the SNAP program should provide some flexibility for innovation 
around security to better protect SNAP recipients and mitigate new security risks 
that may emerge. Amazon would like to work with Congress and the USDA to de- 
velop a framework that ensures the security of these transactions without pre- 
scribing specific technologies that could quickly become outdated. Furthermore, al- 
lowing for flexibility in meeting security standards could allow for broader participa- 
tion of e-commerce grocery retailers, which would benefit SNAP recipients by offer- 
ing them greater selection in online retailers. 

rV. Conclusion 

Amazon is excited that Congress and the USDA support the exploration of online 
SNAP benefit redemption. 

By enabling online redemption of SNAP benefits, recipients would have access to 
Amazon’s wide variety of SNAP-eligible food options available for home delivery. 
This would open up new options for millions of SNAP recipients, while providing 
our existing customers who are SNAP recipients with the ability to stretch their 
SNAP dollars and choose the payment type that is best for them. We are excited 
about this prospect and stand ready to assist Congress and the USDA during the 
upcoming pilot program and beyond. 

Thank you for inviting me to testify. I look forward to your questions. 

The Chairman. Let the record reflect he ended his statement 
with an extra minute left. Thank you, Mr. French. 

Mr. Lovelace, your 5 minutes. 

STATEMENT OF GUNNAR LOVELACE, FOUNDER AND CO-CHIEF 

EXECUTIVE OFFICER, THRIVE MARKET, MARINA del RAY, CA 

Mr. Lovelace. Chairman Conaway and distinguished Members 
of the Committee, it is an honor to be here with you all today, to 
be able to testify about how technology and expanding access to 
healthy food has the potential to save billions of dollars in down- 
stream medical costs in our economy. 

My name is Gunnar Lovelace. I am the founder and co-CEO of 
Thrive Market. Our mission is to make healthy living easy and af- 
fordable to everybody. The way that we do that is we buy directly 
from brands and cut out all the middlemen, offering the highest 
quality organic groceries that you would get at a normal health 
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food store, but at 25 to 50 percent off. Instead of making money on 
the product sales themselves, we charge a $60 annual membership 
fee, which allows members all over the country to be able to order 
online and be able to get those groceries shipped to their home. For 
every paid membership, we give a membership away to a low-in- 
come family, a veteran, a teacher, or a student. 

The mission of making healthy living affordable and accessible to 
everybody is something that is deeply personal to me. I grew up 
very poor, with a single mom, saw how hard she worked to make 
healthy choices. And when my mother remarried, my stepfather 
was running a food co-op out of a farm, where I got to see firsthand 
the power of group buying as a way to make food more affordable 
and build community. 

As I progressed in my entrepreneur career, starting and selling 
a couple of software companies, I felt like there was an incredible 
opportunity to disrupt access to healthy food with technology. In 
the last 2 years, we have been able to do that with our investors, 
our co-founders, our hardworking employees, and our members. We 
have gone from one employee working out of my house, to working 
out of the backroom of a church, to now more than 600 employees 
nationally. This is a vision that we care about very, very deeply. 
We have raised over $140 million from 350 investors, and it is 
something that we are excited to continue. 

As we know, we face huge health epidemics in this country that 
are really systemic from pervasive lifestyle diseases. More than 70 
percent of our population is overweight or obese. We spend $245 
billion a year on diabetes-related illnesses, $444 billion a year on 
heart-related illnesses. These are just two examples of lifestyle dis- 
eases that are largely driven by dietary habits. The numbers are 
only increasing in a negative trend, and they disproportionately af- 
fect low-income communities. 

Today, you can buy almost anything online, but you cannot use 
your SNAP benefits to use e-commerce to get healthy food for less. 
This is a classic example of the digital divide, and it is something 
that we have been focused on, because 50 percent of the families 
that are in our giving program that receive free memberships are 
on SNAP. 

One of the biggest concerns that we have heard about bringing 
SNAP online is the potential for fraud and abuse. We understand 
the concern, yet e-commerce is a fundamentally database-driven 
technology that allows for extreme precision and classification of 
reporting, meaning that 100 percent of the funds that go towards 
purchasing online can go towards 100 percent approved SNAP 
products. Not only that, we are able to provide incredibly precise, 
transparent, and real-time reporting to the USDA on aggregate 
purchasing behavior in a way that doesn’t exist amongst current 
national retailers who accept SNAP. 

On June 27 of this year, we launched a national campaign in 
support of the USDA committing to a firm timeline to bring SNAP 
online. We assembled a broad coalition of infiuencers, bloggers, 
nonprofits, and brands that we work with, to have a synchronized 
conversation around this that drove over 325,000 petitions, 400 
million media impressions around this issue. And we understand 
that SNAP is a very complex, often controversial program, and we 
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applaud the USD A and their efforts to have a thorough, deliberate, 
and transparent process. 

Partially in response to our campaign, the USDA committed to 
a specific timetable of launching a pilot program in a few key 
states in the first half of 2017. We have obviously applied for this 
program. We are excited to be part of it, but even if we don’t get 
into the pilot in the first wave, we are excited to see that SNAP 
is coming into the 21st century. 

Philosophically speaking, one of the things that is so gratifying 
about the work that we do, and I know that you guys can all relate 
to this, is that helping people access healthy food, helping people 
live a healthier lifestyle, is a hyper-scalable organizing principle 
that transcends ideology. It doesn’t matter who you are, where you 
live, what the color of your skin is, everybody wants to feel good 
in their bodies, everybody wants the same thing for their children. 
And when we help people access healthy food for less, we are em- 
powering families across this country, we are empowering commu- 
nities, but we are also dealing with major macroeconomic issues 
with spiraling medical costs. 

It is an honor to be here to discuss how technology can drive in- 
novation. We are excited to be part of that with SNAP in the long- 
term. We are building all sorts of other health incentive programs. 
So we look forward to the opportunity to collaborate, and we look 
forward to your questions. 

Thank you so much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Lovelace follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Gunnar Lovelace, Founder and Co-Chief Executive 
Officer, Thrive Market, Marina del Ray, CA 

Chairman Conaway and distinguished Members of the Committee, thank you for 
having me here today to testify regarding how technology can expand access to 
healthy food in a way that can save billions of dollars in downstream medical ex- 
penses. 

My name is Gunnar Lovelace and I’m the Founder and Co-CEO of Thrive Market, 
the fastest growing health food e-commerce company in history. 

Thrive Market’s mission is to make healthy living easy and affordable for every- 
one. We do that by buying from health food brands directly, cutting out the middle- 
men and passing those savings along to our members, who pay $60 a year for access 
to the club. For every paying member we give away a free membership to a low- 
income family, a veteran, a teacher or a student, through our Giving program. 

The desire to make healthy living affordable to everyone is something that is in- 
formed by personal experience. I grew up poor with a single mom and saw how hard 
she worked to make healthy choices for our family. When my mother remarried, my 
stepfather was running a food co-op on an organic farm, where I got to see firsthand 
the power of group buying as a way to make food more affordable and build commu- 
nity. 

Later, as I progressed in my entrepreneurial career — starting and selling two 
technology companies — I always felt like there was an opportunity and responsi- 
bility to disrupt access to healthy food with technology. Together with my co-found- 
ers, our investors, employees and members, we have brought this vision to life at 
Thrive Market. Since launching the business in 2014, we have grown from one em- 
ployee working out of my house, to more than 600 employees nationally working out 
of multiple locations in three states. We have raised over $160 million in investment 
capital from over 350 value-aligned investors. 

Through our Giving program, we partner with NGOs nationally to distribute free 
memberships and also accept applications on our site. Earlier this year we rolled 
out a program called Spread The Health, where our members may contribute a por- 
tion of their grocery savings directly to Thrive Gives members, offsetting the cost 
of their first few purchases through stipends. This helps people who are struggling 
with the affordability of healthy food, or don’t have geographic access to grocery 
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stores selling healthy food in their community. We also try to break down the edu- 
cational barriers that some face by providing recipes, starter kits, and other content 
that helps make healthy living more accessible. 

This is all critically important right now, because our country is facing a health 
crisis. The emergence of lifestyle diseases is an epidemic ravaging our economy and 
our communities. More than 70% of our population is overweight or obese: 29.1 mil- 
lion Americans have diabetes. We spend $245 billion on diabetes and $444 billion 
on heart disease each year. These are just two examples of lifestyle diseases partly 
caused by dietary habits. And these numbers are only increasing. These lifestyle dis- 
eases disproportionately affect low income individuals, and we need to do something 
to help the 46 million Americans who are depending on SNAP benefits to feed their 
families and themselves. 

My testimony will briefly discuss how technology can help break down barriers 
for low income families in the United States, many of whom lack access to healthy 
food. I will then discuss some of the gaps, including the fact that SNAP benefits 
still cannot be used online, and will propose some solutions to help address these 
barriers. 

The proliferation of technology, specifically information technology, has increased 
in ways that no one could have predicted. Presently, 75% of individuals living in 
poverty have a smartphone. Through their smartphone, they can now order goods 
and services that may have previously been out of reach to them, either geographi- 
cally, or in some cases, financially. Some goods and services benefit from the direct- 
to-consumer channel that the Internet has made possible, in that brands can reach 
their consumer directly instead of operating through a middleman, and can reduce 
their prices accordingly. For example, Amazon sells books at about 50% less than 
they could be purchased for at bookstores, because they don’t have the retail costs 
and markups that a bookstore charges. Thrive Market is able to achieve cost sav- 
ings of approximately 25-50% off retail prices, by buying directly from our suppliers, 
bypassing traditional distribution channels, stripping out all intermediary costs, and 
passing those cost savings directly to our members. 

The Internet, then, makes goods more financially affordable, and more geographi- 
cally accessible, which is especially relevant as it relates to food, as 23 million peo- 
ple around the country live in food deserts, areas without access to healthy food. 
One in five children are classified as food-insecure. Another fact of note is that only 
30% of families living in poverty own a car, which means that their mobility is se- 
verely limited when it comes to purchasing groceries. For years, people have only 
been able to buy the food that is in their neighborhood, and have been dependent 
on the decisions of grocers and farmerfs’] markets to open in their areas, variables 
that are out of their control. 

Now all that is changing, thanks to the Internet and the proliferation of 
smartphones, even for those living in poverty. At Thrive Market, we have given 
away tens of thousands of free memberships to families all over the country, many 
of whom are bu 3 dng healthy, natural products for the first time. We have also given 
away hundreds of thousands of dollars in stipends to help our lowest-income mem- 
bers afford to buy the food on our site, which is priced to be in line with the retail 
prices of conventional equivalents. 

It’s amazing that in the 21st century you still can’t use SNAP benefits online, but 
one can buy almost anything else online. This example of the digital divide has been 
a focal point for us because more than 50% of the families in our Giving program 
are on government assistance. We know that 83% of all SNAP benefits go to a 
household with a child, senior or disabled person, lifting 4.7 million Americans out 
of poverty each year. Every $1 spent on SNAP results in $1.73 of economic activity. 
Given increased levels of Internet connectivity, if SNAP were brought online nation- 
ally, the positive effect on our nation’s most vulnerable populations would be imme- 
diate and dramatic. 

The biggest concern we’ve heard about bringing SNAP online from various stake- 
holders were questions about how fraud was going to be managed. There was a con- 
cern that funds would be used to buy products that are not SNAP approved. The 
power of e-commerce is that it is fundamentally a database driven technology that 
allows for precision in classification and reporting. This means we can easily cat- 
egorize the grocery products in our database which are SNAP approved. Not only 
do we have full control of what recipients can spend their money on, we also can 
provide extremely precise and transparent reporting to the USDA on purchasing be- 
havior in a way that doesn’t easily exist amongst current retailers accepting SNAP. 

On June 27th of this year, we launched a national campaign in support of the 
USDA bringing SNAP online. We assembled a broad coalition of influencers, brands, 
media partners, NGOs, celebrities and bloggers to drive a synchronized conversation 
nationally around this issue. By utilizing our network to spread the word about the 
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need to bring SNAP online, we galvanized a coalition, gathered 325,000 signatures 
in support, and generated 400 million media impressions, all in just 3 months. 

In response to our campaign, the USDA has committed to a specific timetable for 
launching an online SNAP pilot program in a few key states in the first half of 
2017. We are in the process of applying to be a part of that pilot, and regardless 
of whether we as a company are a part of the pilot, we are encouraged that tangible 
steps are being taken to bring SNAP into the 21st century. 

We would strongly encourage the USDA to roll out the pilot more quickly, and 
then to expand the pilot nationally in a rapid time frame, so that all American fami- 
lies across the country can access healthy food. 

Innovation in the SNAP program is vital. From a pure economic perspective, if 
we are going to have a $74 billion annual SNAP program, we need to make sure 
that the food we are giving families isn’t causing them to get sick, resulting in in- 
creased tcixpayer costs to the medical system downstream via ballooning lifestyle 
diseases. 

Conclusion: Helping people to get healthy is a hyper-scalable organizing principle 
that transcends ideology. It doesn’t matter who you are, where you live, what the 
color of your skin is, or whether you are a liberal or conservative. Everyone wants 
to be healthy and everyone wants the same thing for their children. A robust Fed- 
eral effort to push forward innovation in the SNAP program and expand the pro- 
gram quickly, so that all SNAP participants can participate, will help save billions 
of dollars in health care spending in the long run, and will help low-income families 
in our country live healthier, happier lives. 

The Chairman. Thank you, Mr. Lovelace. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Beal, 5 minutes. 

STATEMENT OF MICHAEL J. BEAL, J.D., VICE PRESIDENT, 

SECRETARY, AND CHIEF OPERATING OFFICER, BALLS FOOD 

STORES, KANSAS CITY, KS; ON BEHALF OF NATIONAL 

GROCERS ASSOCIATION 

Mr. Beal. Good morning, Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member Peter- 
son, and Members of the Committee. 

My name is Mike Beal, and I am the Chief Operating Officer of 
Balls Food Stores. It is an honor and privilege to be here with you 
today. 

Balls Food Stores is a locally owned, third generation, family- 
owned company, started by Mollie and Sidney Ball in 1923. We 
currently own and operate 27 retail grocery stores in the greater 
Kansas City metropolitan area under a few different banners, but 
primarily Hen House and Price Chopper Foods. Our stores are full- 
service supermarkets, and have accepted SNAP as a form of ten- 
der, essentially since each location opened. 

Balls Food Stores provides jobs in our local community for ap- 
proximately 3,200 teammates. We operate a small distribution cen- 
ter that operates primarily to allow us to buy large quantities of 
merchandise, and to purchase and distribute local produce for our 
stores. Balls Food Stores is one of the early adopters of the buy 
local produce movement nationally; so much so that we worked 
with the Kellogg Foundation in their efforts to develop a distribu- 
tion model to bring fresh, nutritious, and affordable food to con- 
sumers around the country. 

Balls Food Stores is a member of the National Grocers Associa- 
tion, and I was honored when NGA asked me to share our story 
and successes with the Double Up Food Bucks Program with this 
Committee. I believe our success with the program has been fan- 
tastic for the communities, our stores served, and our SNAP cus- 
tomers who are now able to stretch their benefits further, while 
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purchasing local produce and supporting local farmers in our com- 
munities. 

The Double Up program operated by Balls Food is a result of a 
collaboration between Balls Food and five other entities. The pri- 
mary goals of the program are: first, provide access to and increase 
affordability of fresh fruits and vegetables for recipients of SNAP 
benefits; second, provide greater opportunities for local farmers to 
increase their income by selling more produce locally; and third, 
provide more dollars to the local community. 

In 2015, we launched a pilot Double Up program in four of our 
Price Chopper stores. A fifth Price Chopper was added in late 2015. 
Because of our success, we were able to convert the pilot to a year- 
round program, operating in all 14 of our Price Chopper stores in 
2016. 

The premise of the Double Up program is very simple: for each 
dollar a SNAP customer spends on local produce, using an EBT 
card to pay, that customer earns a dollar to spend on fresh produce 
on a future shopping trip, up to $25 per day in earnings. The earn- 
ings by the SNAP customer are accumulated throughout the year 
until that customer notifies our cashier that they want to spend 
some or all of their earnings on any type of produce on a later 
shopping trip. 

The execution of the Double Up program relies primarily on tech- 
nology currently being used by many grocers. First, we designate 
local produce items using a simple product code for each locally 
grown item. Second, our point-of-sale system is programmed to look 
for transactions in which local produce items are purchased using 
an EBT benefit card for payment. And last, when customers shop 
at our Price Chopper stores using their loyalty card, that cus- 
tomer’s earnings from the purchase of local produce items is then 
accumulated by our loyalty software system for future produce 
spending by that customer, whether or not an EBT card is used on 
the future purchase. This allows our SNAP customers to purchase 
healthy produce items throughout the year. 

Additional components of the program are properly identifying 
local produce items using specific signage in the produce depart- 
ment, properly training store produce teammates, management 
teammates, and cashiers, and establishing relationships with local 
farmers. A solid distribution system for local products is crucial to 
having a strong program, as this adds to the local produce variety. 
If there isn’t a fairly good selection of locally grown produce items 
that are well marked in the produce department, customers get 
frustrated and are less likely to use the program. 

Much of the success of our program can be attributed to our 
cashiers, who have been tasked with the job of explaining the pro- 
gram to SNAP customers. Many customers believed there was a 
catch, because no one gets something for free for doing something 
they would like to do if they had the financial resources to pur- 
chase healthier food products. The pilot was designed so that the 
purchase history of SNAP customers could be measured over time 
to determine if the program has led to the purchase of healthier 
food items by SNAP customers. Our program partners are cur- 
rently analyzing our massive data collection to confirm healthier 
purchase habits by SNAP customers. 
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There were 9,874 different unique customers that participated in 
our pilot program, and those customers accounted for over 23,400 
Double Up transactions. Over 60 percent of the Double Up dollars 
earned were redeemed; a very high redemption rate, according to 
other grocers. The high redemption rate in our stores has actually 
increased to over 70 percent as of May 2016. 

We at Balls Food Stores strongly believe that the Double Up pro- 
gram has encouraged our customers to eat healthier, and to try 
new fruits and vegetables. We believe the Double Up program is 
very feasible and can be replicated by most grocers around the 
country. In just a few months, thousands of SNAP families were 
able to take part in the Double Up pilot program. Programs like 
Double Up are important in that they incentivize customers, with- 
out mandating a purchase of healthy food. In my opinion, a free 
market-based program is always preferable to a mandated govern- 
ment program. 

Thank you, and I welcome your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Beal follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Michael J. Beal, J.D., Vice President, Secretary, and 

Chief Operating Officer, Balls Food Stores, Kansas City, KS; on Behalf 

OF National Grocers Association 

Good morning Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member Peterson, and Members of the 
Committee. My name is Mike Beal, and I am the Chief Operating Officer of Balls 
Food Stores. It is an honor and a privilege to be here with you today. 

Balls Food Stores is a locally owned, third generation, family owned company 
started by Mollie and Sidney Ball in 1923. Our company is currently led by David 
Ball, who follows his father, Fred Ball, a person who was known nationally in the 
grocery industry for his innovation, character and charity to our community. Balls 
Food Stores currently owns and operates 27 retail grocery stores in the greater Kan- 
sas City, Kansas and Missouri metropolitan area under a few different banners, but 
primarily Price Chopper and Hen House. Our stores are all full service super- 
markets and have accepted SNAP as a form of tender essentially since each location 
opened. 

I started working with our company during my senior year in college. After receiv- 
ing my Bachelor degree in Civil Engineering at the University of Kansas in 1979, 
I returned to the University of Kansas to earn a Masters in Business Administra- 
tion, all the while working with the company in our stores. After completing my 
Masters in 1981, I worked in our stores until returning to school to earn a Juris 
Doctorate degree from the University of Missouri at Kansas City. I practiced law 
for 9 years in the areas of corporate mergers and acquisitions, general corporate law 
and corporate finance, before returning to Balls Food Stores in 1998 to become its 
Chief Financial Officer. In 2012, I assumed the position as the Chief Operating Offi- 
cer of Balls Food Stores. 

Balls Food Stores provides jobs in our local community for approximately 3,200 
teammates, including a subsidiary that produces some of the best pies in the coun- 
try for many grocers around the country. We have hundreds of teammates that have 
worked for us longer than 20 years and we operate a small distribution center that 
operates primarily to allow us to buy large quantities of merchandise at discount 
and to purchase and distribute local produce to our stores and other local grocers. 
Balls Food Stores was one of the early adopters of the buy local produce movement 
nationally, so much so that we worked with the Kellogg Foundation in their efforts 
to develop a distribution model to bring fresh, nutritious and affordable food to con- 
sumers around the country. Our company was a founding member of our grocery 
wholesaler. Associated Wholesale Grocers, Inc. (AWG), a member cooperative sup- 
plying over 3,800 stores in 35 states. 

The Price Chopper banner or trade name we operate is licensed to us by AWG. 
There are 37 other retail grocery stores in the Kansas City metropolitan area that 
also use the Price Chopper trade name in their business. Those 38 stores are owned 
and operated by four other families who are also members of AWG. 

Balls Food Stores is a member of the National Grocers Association (NGA), and 
I was honored when NGA asked me to share our story and successes with the Dou- 
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ble Up Food Bucks (DUFB) program with this Committee. I believe our success with 
the program has been fantastic for the communities our stores serve and the Sup- 
plemental Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP) customers who are now able to 
stretch their benefits further while purchasing local produce and supporting local 
farmers in our communities. 

The DUFB program operated by Balls Food Stores is the result of a collaboration 
of a number of entities: Good Natured Farms, Inc., the Fair Food Network, the Uni- 
versity of Kansas Medical Center, the Mid-America Regional Council, and the 
Health Care Foundation of Greater Kansas City. The primary goals of the program 
are to: (1) provide access to and increase affordability of fresh fruits and vegetables 
for recipients of SNAP benefits, (2) provide greater opportunities for local farmers 
to increase their income by selling more produce locally and (3) provide more dollars 
to the local community. 

The idea for the DUFB program was brought to us by Diana Endicott, the owner 
of Good Natured Family Farms. Diana has partnered with our company for the bet- 
ter part of 15 years and has introduced to us over 150 family owned local farmers 
operating within 200 miles of Kansas City. Ms. Endicott is well known nationally 
for her work with local farmers, local farm initiatives and healthy eating initiatives. 
It was while working with the Kellogg Foundation and their healthy, affordable, 
local food initiative that Diana was introduced to Dr. Oran Hesterman, the Presi- 
dent of the Fair Food Network. Dr. Hesterman had some creative ideas to increase 
markets for local farmers and provide healthier food options for people. Initially, the 
DUFB program was piloted by the Fair Food Network in Michigan at local farmers’ 
markets. While successful, there was a realization that offering the program at re- 
tail grocery stores would reach more SNAP customers and provide an opportunity 
to better evaluate SNAP recipients’ purchasing habits over time because grocers 
have the capacity to retain customer purchase data. Local farmers’ markets typi- 
cally do not utilize technology that will permit anyone to analyze customer purchase 
data. 

In 2015, we launched a pilot of DUFB in four of our Price Chopper stores in the 
Kansas City area. Because of the initial success of the program, a fifth Price Chop- 
per store was added late in the summer of 2015. We experienced tremendous suc- 
cess with the pilot and were able to convert the pilot to a year-round program oper- 
ating in all 14 of our Price Chopper stores in 2016. It is the goal of Balls Food 
Stores and the other partners in the DUFB program to extend the DUFB program 
to the remaining 37 Price Chopper stores in the Kansas City area in 2017. 

The premise of DUFB is very simple: for every dollar a customer spends on local 
produce using an EBT card to pay, that customer earns a dollar to spend on produce 
from any source on a future shopping trip, up to $25 per day in earnings. The “earn- 
ings” by the SNAP customer are accumulated throughout the year until that cus- 
tomer notifies our cashier that they want to spend some or all of their earnings on 
any type of produce on a later shopping trip. 

The execution of the DUFB program relies primarily on technology currently 
being used by many grocers: (1) we designate local produce items using a unique 
product code for each locally grown item, (2) our point of sale system (PCS) is pro- 
grammed to look for transactions in which local produce items are purchased using 
an EBT benefit card for payment and (3) when customers shop at our Price Chopper 
stores using their loyalty card (which is free to customers), that customer’s earnings 
from the purchase of local produce items is then accumulated by our loyalty soft- 
ware system for future spending by that customer, whether or not an EBT card is 
used on the future purchase and whether or not local produce is purchased in the 
future. This allows our SNAP customers to purchase healthy produce items through- 
out the year (even at times when locally grown items are not as plentiful because 
of growing seasons) and to purchase all of their produce for their holiday family 
meals, if desired. 

The beauty of the DUFB program we operate is its simplicity — our SNAP cus- 
tomers shop like they normally do using their loyalty cards (which also provide dis- 
counts off of many other grocery items sold in our stores) and pay using their EBT 
card, with the only difference being that the purchase of locally grown produce items 
with their EBT card earns them incentive dollars to buy more nutritious fruits and 
vegetables. A SNAP customer doesn’t have to enroll in our DUFB program and they 
don’t need to remember to bring anjdhing back to the store to redeem their incen- 
tives. 

Additional components of the DUFB program that contribute to its success are 
properly identifying local produce items to customers using specific signage in the 
produce department, properly training store produce teammates, management team- 
mates and cashiers and establishing relationships with local farmers to purchase 
their products. Many grocers around the country have relationships with local farm- 
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ers in place; however a solid distribution system for those products is crucial to hav- 
ing a strong DUFB program as this adds to the local produce variety available to 
SNAP customers. If there isn’t a fairly good selection of locally grown items that 
are well marked in the produce department, customers get frustrated and are less 
likely to use the program. 

Our cashiers inform SNAP participants of the money they’ve earned by pur- 
chasing local produce. We have seen SNAP customers purchase enough local 
produce that their entire produce order during their next trip is given to them free 
of charge, which is fantastic. 

Much of the success of our program can be attributed to our cashiers. Our cash- 
iers have been tasked with the job of explaining the program to SNAP customers, 
and they have done an excellent job making sure our customers understand the pro- 
gram, which items are eligible for the Double Up match, and most importantly, why 
they are receiving these benefits to redeem in the store. One thing we learned very 
early in the program was that many customers didn’t use the program initially be- 
cause they thought it was too good to be true. Many customers believed there was 
a “catch” because “no one gets something for free” from doing something they would 
otherwise like to do if they had the financial resources to purchase healthier food 
products for their family. It was only because of our cashiers that our customers 
understood that “free” really meant free as a result of purchasing local produce. 

As I have previously mentioned, this program has seen tremendous success in our 
stores. The pilot was designed so that the purchase history of SNAP customers could 
be measured over time to determine if the DUFB program has led to the purchase 
of healthier food products by those customers. Our program partners are currently 
analyzing our massive collection of purchase data history in our POS system to con- 
firm healthier purchase habits by SNAP customers. In addition, during the pilot, 
one of our program partners interviewed both SNAP and non-SNAP customers, 
along with some of our store teammates, to learn their thoughts about the DUFB 
program. In total, 1,422 customers were interviewed: 104 of whom were DUFB par- 
ticipants, 332 SNAP customers who did not participate in the DUFB program and 
986 non-SNAP customers. Fifty five store teammates also were interviewed about 
their experience with the program and the value it provides to customers. 

The DUFB participants surveyed reported that they generally had increased their 
purchase and consumption of fruits and vegetables, which we would all agree are 
healthy food choices. In addition, those same customers reported that they were 
budgeting differently for groceries because of the DUFB program. 

Of the 332 SNAP customers not participating in the DUFB program, most of them 
stated that they were very or somewhat likely to participate in the DUFB program 
on their next visit. The consensus of the 986 customers surveyed who were non- 
SNAP customers was that the DUFB program helps SNAP customers save money, 
encourages healthier eating habits and supports local farmers. 

The survey of our 55 teammates reported that our cashiers found the DUFB pro- 
gram was easy to implement, our cashiers expressed appreciation for a program 
that helps lower income families eat healthier (more than a few of our cashiers were 
once SNAP recipients themselves), our store directors felt that our produce depart- 
ments had a greater focus on locally grown produce as a result of the DUFB pro- 
gram and our store directors expressed appreciation for participating in the DUFB 
program and would welcome the opportunity to participate in the program in the 
future. 

There were 9,874 different customers that participated in the pilot program and 
those customers accounted for over 23,400 DUFB transactions starting in June of 
2015. On average, our pilot stores saw 2,670 SNAP customers per month during the 
pilot program. The stores in the pilot program had between 8.7% and 14.5% EBT 
business as a part of their regular business. We were very pleased that, between 
June and the end of December 2015, over 60% of the DUFB dollars earned were 
redeemed, representing over $42,200 in produce purchases by those customers. That 
is a very high percentage of redemption according to all the grocers we have talked 
to about redemption of any store incentive program. The high redemption rate in 
our stores has actually increased to over 70% as of the end of May 2016. In addition. 
Balls Food Stores experienced over a 12% increase in sales of local produce items 
at the pilot stores compared to the prior year. 

We at Balls Food Stores believe strongly that the DUFB program has encouraged 
our customers to eat healthier and try new fruits and vegetables. We believe the 
DUFB program is very feasible and can be replicated by most grocers around the 
country as long as those grocers have a loyalty system to accumulate earning incen- 
tives. Most non-SNAP customers were supportive of the DUFB program and most 
SNAP customers who hadn’t used the program were likely to use the program in 
the future. DUFB customers reported that the program is easy to use and helped 
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them save money while eating healthier. Importantly, the potential reach of the 
DUFB program in grocery stores is immense. In just a few months, thousands of 
SNAP families were able to take part in the DUFB pilot program. 

Although there is compelling evidence that diets rich in fruits and vegetables can 
lower the risk of many chronic diseases, cost has been a major barrier to purchasing 
fresh produce. Programs like DUFB are important in that they incentivize cus- 
tomers without mandating the purchase of healthy food. In my opinion, a free mar- 
ket based program is always preferable to a mandated government program. Pro- 
viding a program like DUFB in our stores has allowed our SNAP customers to learn 
more about healthy eating, to try new produce, and to stretch their SNAP dollars 
further, without spending more out of their pockets. We are helping customers and 
their families afford fresh produce and are working to improve their health by offer- 
ing this program. 
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Executive Summary 

Double Up Food Bucks (DUFB) is a program designed to increase access to and 
affordability of fresh fruits and vegetables for beneficiaries of the Supplemental Nu- 
trition Assistance Program (SNAP). The DUFB program was launched at four Price 
Chopper locations in the Kansas City metropolitan area in the summer of 2015. A 
research team at the University of Kansas Medical Center conducted a mixed-meth- 
ods evaluation to assess the program’s impact as well as benefits and challenges to 
the program. Overall, feedback gained about the program was positive and sup- 
portive. 

Customer Surveys 


• Non-SNAP customers were supportive of the program and thought it provided 
benefits for SNAP customers, including saving money and eating healthier. 
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• SNAP customers who had not used the program reported they were likely to 
utilize the program during their next visit to the store. 

• DUFB participants reported that the program was easy to use and was helping 
them eat healthier as well as save money. 

Price Chopper Employee Interviews 

• Price Chopper employees enjoyed helping a portion of their customers eat 
healthier and save money. 

• Employees reported that the program was easy to implement and did not add 
a burden on the time to process transactions. 

• Store directors were satisfied with their participation in the program and re- 
ported they would choose to implement the program again. 

Transaction Data 

• Transaction data displayed a redemption rate of 61% through the end of 2015. 

• A total of over 8,600 unduplicated customers participated in the program from 
June through December. 

• An increase of local produce sold was seen across the pilot stores. 
Recommendations 

• Recommendations for enhancing implementation of the program emphasize in- 
creased communication and awareness of the program, for both grocery store 
employees and program customers. 

Introduction 

The Double Up Food Bucks (DUFB) grocery store pilot program was launched in 
the Kansas City metropolitan area in the summer of 2015. Four Price Chopper 
stores were included in the pilot program, with stores located in both Kansas and 
Missouri. See Figure 1 for these Price Chopper locations that piloted the DUFB pro- 
gram. The Price Chopper store on Roe Boulevard launched the DUFB program on 
June 11, 2015, while the other three stores launched the program on July 1, 2015. 
Although not included in the evaluation plan, a fifth store (located on State Avenue) 
began implementing the program in September due to customer requests. 

Figure 1. Pilot DUFB Price Chopper Locations 
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4301 State Ave, Kansas City, KS 
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4950 Roe Blvd, Mission, KS 

3 

9550 Blue Ridge Blvd, Kansas City, MO 

4 

12220 S. U.S. Hwy. 71, Grandview, MO 


The goal of the DUFB program is to increase access to and affordability of fresh, 
nutritious fruits and vegetables for beneficiaries of the Supplemental Nutrition As- 
sistance Program (SNAP). Additionally, the program aims to support local farmers 
and the local economy. To achieve these goals, the program provides a match of $1 
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that can be spent on any fruits or vegetables when customers purchase $1 of local 
produce using their SNAP benefits on their Electronic Benefit Transfer (EBT) card. 
The program utilizes Chopper Shopper loyalty cards to track the local produce pur- 
chases and the earned incentives. Earned Double Up Food Bucks can be used that 
same day or saved for future use. The DUFB program has previously been imple- 
mented successfully in several areas nationwide, including Michigan, Arizona, New 
Mexico, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, and Utah. 

Mid America Regional Council (MARC) in collaboration with Fair Food Network 
(FFN) contracted with the University of Kansas Medical Center to evaluate the in- 
centive program at the four Price Chopper pilot locations. The primary objective of 
the evaluation was to track the implementation process of DUFB and provide in- 
sight for methods to improve this process for potential replication at other grocery 
stores. The evaluation sought to meet this objective by assessing customer view- 
points through the administration of intercept surveys, in-depth interviews with 
cashiers and store managers, environmental scans of the store environment and as- 
sessment of transaction data. 

Methodology 

Evaluation of the Double Up Food Bucks (DUFB) program involved a mixed-meth- 
ods approach including customer surveys. Price Chopper employee interviews, and 
analysis of transaction data. 

Feedback from Price Chopper customers on the DUFB program was garnered 
using surveys conducted by trained research assistants at the participating grocery 
stores. The survey sampling plan and schedule was developed and implemented 
based on times SNAP customers most frequently shopped at the stores. Surveys 
were conducted on weekdays and weekends as well as during daytime and evening 
hours to help capture customers who may shop at different times and days of the 
week. 

In addition to conducting customer surveys, interviews were completed with Price 
Chopper employees to gain feedback about their experiences with implementation 
of the program. Interviewers met with Price Chopper cashiers, produce managers 
and store directors, utilizing standardized interview instruments. Interviews were 
digitally recorded, transcribed, and analyzed for themes across all responses. 

Program transaction data was shared by Price Chopper and used to examine pur- 
chasing trends by program customers. Excel was used for data analysis. 

Customer Survey Data 

To evaluate the perceptions of Price Chopper customers about the Double Up Food 
Bucks (DUFB) program in the Kansas City metropolitan area, trained research as- 
sistants from the University of Kansas Medical Center (KUMC) surveyed individ- 
uals at the four pilot grocery stores. The administration of intercept surveys took 
place over the span of 4 months, from July through October of 2015. Surveyed indi- 
viduals included: (1) non-SNAP customers, (2) SNAP customers who had not used 
the DUFB program, and (3) SNAP customers who had used the DUFB program. 

As the survey data was collected, responses were entered into a database. Once 
surveying was completed, the responses were verified against the hard copies and 
analyzed. 

The following section provides a summary of responses gathered from the three 
customer groups. 

Non-SNAP Customers 

Nine hundred eighty six (n=986) surveys were completed by non-SNAP customers. 
Of the store locations, 229 (23%) non-SNAP customer surveys were completed at 
Blue Ridge, 215 (22%) were completed at Grandview, 151 (15%) were completed at 
State Avenue, and 391 (40%) were completed at Roeland Park (see Figure 2). See 
Appendix A for the survey instrument utilized for non-SNAP customers. 
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Figure 2. Locations of Surveys Completed by Non-SNAP Customers 
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When asked in what [ZIP C]ode they resided, respondents gave answers rep- 
resenting 83 different [ZIP C]odes. Many participants indicated that they live in 
Wyandotte County (KS) or Jackson County (MO). See Table 1 for the five most com- 
monly reported [ZIP C]odes of non-SNAP customers. 


Table 1. Most Commonly Reported [ZIP] Codes of Non-SNAP Customers 


[ZIP] Code 

Number of 
Respondents 

City 

County 

State 

64134 

144 (15%) 

Kansas City 

Jackson 

MO 

64030 

109 (11%) 

Grandview 

Jackson 

MO 

66103 

85 (9%) 

Kansas City 

Wyandotte 

KS 

66102 

82 (8%) 

Kansas City 

Wyandotte 

KS 

66205 

65 (7%) 

Mission 

Johnson 

KS 


Additionally, participants were asked to share the year they were born, which was 
used to calculate their approximate age. As shown in Figure 3, respondents rep- 
resented a variety of age ranges with the largest portions of individuals indicating 
that they were either in their 50s (n=199, 20%) or in their 60s (n=199, 20%). 

Figure 3. Age of Non-SNAP Customers 
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When asked if they had heard of the DUFB program before shopping that day, 
a majority indicated that they had not heard of the program (n=821, 83%). As dis- 
played in Figure 4, of those who had heard about it, the most common sources of 
information included the grocery store (n=116) and a flyer/brochure (n=20). Other 
sources of information listed include TV, word of mouth, and social media. 
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Figure 4. Sources of Information about DUFB 
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Those who had heard of DUFB before shopping that day were asked to share 
what they knew about the program. Many respondents commented that the DUFB 
program is meant to save people money on groceries (n=88) as well as that the pro- 
gram involves buying produce and/or local produce (n=54). 

Individuals who had not heard of the program were asked if they had learned 
about DUFB while in the store that day, perhaps seeing within-store signage, talk- 
ing with produce staff, cashiers sharing information about DUFB, etc. A majority 
responded that they had not received any information (n=774 out of 851, 91%) while 
the remaining 9% of respondents (n=77) reported that they heard of the program 
that day while shopping in the store. 

When asked if they thought there were any benefits to the program, a majority 
(n=773 out of 874, 88%) responded affirmatively, stating there were benefits to 
DUFB participation. Of those who reported benefits, the most common perceived 
benefits of the DUFB program include that it helps people save money (n=389), en- 
courages individuals to eat healthier or eat more fruits and vegetables (n=256), and 
that it supports local farmers or the local economy (n=105). Some respondents were 
unsure if there were benefits to the program (n=59, 7%) and 42 (5%) indicated that 
they did not think there were benefits to the program. 

Finally, non-SNAP customers were asked about their level of support for a pro- 
gram that provides small amounts of extra money to low-income families to buy 
more locally grown fresh fruits and vegetables. About 75% of respondents indicated 
that they were very supportive of DUFB (see Figure 5 for the distribution of re- 
sponses to this particular question). 

Figure 5. Level of Support from Non-SNAP Customers 
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SNAP Customers Not Using DUFB 

Three hundred thirty two surveys (n=332) were completed by SNAP customers 
that had not participated in DUFI3. Of the four store locations, 71 (21%) surveys 
were completed at Blue Ridge, 48 (14%) were completed at Grandview, 114 (34%) 
were completed at State Avenue, and 99 (30%) were completed at Roeland Park (see 
Figure 6). See Appendix B for the survey instrument utilized for SNAP customers 
that had not participated in DUFB. 

Figure 6. Locations of Surveys Completed by SNAP Customers not using 
DUFB 
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When asked to indicate the [ZIP C]ode in which they reside, respondents gave an- 
swers representing 49 different [ZIP C]odes. Similar to the non-SNAP respondents, 
a majority of participants indicated that they live in Wyandotte County (KS) or 
Jackson County (MO). See Table 2 for the five most commonly reported [ZIP CJodes 
of SNAP respondents not using DUFB. 


Table 2. Most Commonly Reported [ZIP] Codes of SNAP Customers Not 
Participating in DUFB 


[ZIP] Code 

Number of 
Respondents 

City 

County 

State 

66104 

54 (16%) 

Kansas City 

Wyandotte 

KS 

66102 

49 (15%) 

Kansas City 

Wyandotte 

KS 

64134 

32 (10%) 

Kansas City 

Jackson 

MO 

64030 

26 (8%) 

Grandview 

Jackson 

MO 

66101 

22 (7%) 

Kansas City 

Wyandotte 

KS 


Additionally, participants were asked to share the year they were born, which was 
used to calculate their approximate age. Many respondents were either in their 30s 
(n=100, 30%) or in their 20s (n=89, 27%). Figure 7 displays the distribution of ages 
of SNAP customers not using DUFB. 

Figure 7. Age of SNAP Customers not using DUFB 
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When asked if they had heard of DUFB before shopping that day, a majority indi- 
cated that they had not heard of the program (n=235, 71%). Of those who had heard 
about it, the most common sources of information included the grocery store (n=56), 
a flyer/brochure (n=19), or a friend or family member (n=9). Other sources of infor- 
mation listed included cashiers and the Special Supplemental Nutrition Program for 
Women, Infants and Children (WIC). Figure 8 summarizes sources of information 
about DUFB reported by survey respondents. 

Figure 8. Sources of Information about DUFB 
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Those who had heard of DUFB before shopping that day were asked to share 
what they knew about the program. The most common responses include that the 
program helps people save money (n=25) as well as that the program involves buy- 
ing produce (n=32). 

When asked their reasoning for not using the DUFB program that day, the most 
commonly reported reasons were that they did not know about the program (n=64), 
that they weren’t buying produce that day (n=21), or that they did not have money 
on their EBT card (n=21). 

Finally, respondents were asked how likely they were to participate in the pro- 
gram the next time they were shopping at the store. A majority (n=232, 70%) indi- 
cated that they were very likely to participate in DUFB during their next store visit. 
Only 3% (n=10) reported that they were not very or not at all likely to participate. 
See Figure 9 for the distribution of responses to this question. 
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Figure 9. Likelihood of DUFB Participation During Next Grocery Store 
Visit 



Not at all likely Not very likely Somewhat likely Very likely Not sure/don't 

know 


SNAP Customers Using DUFB 

One hundred four surveys (n=104) were completed by SNAP customers who had 
participated in the Double Up Food Bucks program. Of the four store locations, 17 
(16%) DUFB customer surveys were completed at Blue Ridge, 27 (26%) were com- 
pleted at Grandview, 34 (33%) were completed at State Avenue, and 26 (25%) were 
completed at Roeland Park. Figure 10 graphically displays the distribution of re- 
sponses by store. The survey instrument used with SNAP users who had used 
DUFB can be found in Appendix C. 

Figure 10. Locations of Surveys Completed by DUFB Participants 



■ Blue Ridge 
Grandview 
State Avenue 

■ Roeland Park 


When asked the [ZIP C]ode in which they reside, participants reported 23 dif- 
ferent [ZIP CJodes. A majority of respondents indicated that they lived in either Wy- 
andotte County (KS) or Jackson County (MO). See Table 3 for the five most com- 
monly reported [ZIP C]odes of surveyed DUFB participants. 


Table 3. Most Commonly Reported [ZIP] Codes of DUFB Participants 


[ZIP] Code 

Number of 
Respondents 

City 

County 

State 

66102 

20 (19%) 

Kansas City 

Wyandotte 

KS 

66104 

12 (12%) 

Kansas City 

Wyandotte 

KS 

64134 

11 (11%) 

Kansas City 

Jackson 

MO 

64030 

11 (11%) 

Grandview 

Jackson 

MO 

66101 

8 (8%) 

Kansas City 

Wyandotte 

KS 


Survey respondents also were asked in what year they were born. Individuals 
were most commonly in their 30s (n=33, 32%) followed by their 20s (n=25, 24%). 
See Figure 11 for a distribution of age ranges of survey respondents. 
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Figure 11. Age of DUFB Participants 


■ 29 and younger 
30-39 
40-49 
50-59 
60-69 
70-79 

■ 80 and older 

■ No answer/Refused 

When asked if the SNAP customer had heard of DUFB before that day, 20% of 
respondents (n=20) reported that they had not while 80 respondents (80%) reported 
that they had received some information about the program. Those who had heard 
of DUFI5 before that day indicated learning of the program from a variety of 
sources. The most commonly reported sources included the grocery store (n=58), fol- 
lowed by a flyer/brochure (n=12). Of those who had heard about DUFB from an un- 
listed source, the most commonly reported response was information gained from a 
cashier or a Price Chopper employee working in the produce section. See Figure 12 
for the distribution of responses to this question. 

Figure 12. Sources of Information about DUFB 
70 




Flyer or Friend or Mail Internet On the At the At the Count of 
brochure family received at news grocery farmers Other 

home store market (Please 

describe) 

When asked if they had used the program to purchase fruits and vegetables that 
day, 48 (46%) responded that they had. Of those who had not (n=56, 54%), their 
reasons for not using the program that day include that they did not need produce 
(n=24), they did not have money on their EBT card (n=8), or they just did not un- 
derstand the program (n=6). 

For those SNAP customers who had used the program that day, the most com- 
monly reported fruits they purchased that day include apples, peaches, and ba- 
nanas. Additionally, the vegetables most commonly reported as purchased that day 
include tomatoes, onions, and cucumbers. 

SNAP customers who had used the program that day were asked questions about 
the ease of use. A majority of respondents (n=43, 88%) indicated that it was very 
or somewhat easy to identify which fruits and vegetables were eligible for DUFB 
incentives. Only five respondents reported it was somewhat difficult while one re- 
spondent reported it was very difficult (see Figure 13). 
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Figure 13. Level of Difficulty to Identify Fruits and Vegetables 
70 % 



Very easy Somewhat easy Somewhat difficult Very difficult 

SNAP participants also were asked about the point of sale and how long it took 
to purchase the fruits and vegetables eligible for the DUFB incentives while at the 
register. As displayed in Figure 14, a majority of respondents reported that it took 
about the amount of time that they might have expected. Four individuals re- 
sponded that it took a little longer than they expected but none of the respondents 
reported that it took a lot longer than they expected. 

Figure 14.Time Spent to Purchase Fruits and Vegetables 


70 % 

60 % 

50 % 

40 % 

30 % 

20% 

10% 

0% 


16 % 



62 % 



A lot less time A little less time About what I might A little longer 

have expected 

Additionally, survey respondents were asked how easy it was to use the program 
overall that day. A majority of respondents indicated it was very or somewhat easy 
to use the program. Two participants responded that it was somewhat difficult to 
use the program but none responded that it was very difficult. See Figure 15 below. 
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Figure 15. Overall Ease of Program Use 
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Most participants responded that the program was clear and there were no con- 
fusing aspects. Only a few individuals commented on the need for more or better 
produce signage to indicate what produce was eligible for the DUFB incentives. 

Of those surveyed DUFB customers who had used the program that day, a large 
portion reported that it was their first time using the program (n=29, 63%). Of the 
respondents who indicated it was not their first time using the program, 22% re- 
ported that they had used Double SNAP at a farmers’ market. Eighteen percent 
(18%) of individuals responded that it was their first time using DUFB in a grocery 
store while 82% indicated they had used DUFB during a previous visit. 

Only 15 survey participants gave a response for how many times they had used 
DUFB within the past year. Of these individuals, most reported using the program 
two to three times in the past year. 

Of the 20 SNAP recipients who responded to being asked about how participation 
in DUFB might have affected their eating hahits, 12 participants reported the 
amount of fresh fruits and vegetables that they buy has increased because of the 
DUFB program. As shown in Figure 16, surprisingly, one individual indicated a de- 
crease in the amount of fruits and vegetables purchased. 


Figure 16. Amount of Fresh Fruits and Vegetables Bought 
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Additionally, participants were asked if the amount of fresh fruits and vegetables 
that they eat has changed due to the DUFB program. As shown in Figure 1 7, more 
than V 2 of respondents (55%) reported that this amount had increased. 
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Importantly, about 50% (n=8) of survey respondents that were asked if they had 
found themselves budgeting differently since participating in the DUFB program in- 
dicated that they had. 

For those who responded that they were budgeting differently, they were then 
were asked to describe how DUFB is affecting the way they budget. Most com- 
mented that it helps them save money and helps them afford fruits and vegetables 
more easily. For example, one respondent replied, “I have extra money to spend on 
fruits and vegetables” and another commented that due to being able to budget for 
groceries differently, “My kids eat more fruits and veggies.” 

Finally, survey respondents were asked if they had any recommendations for im- 
proving the DUFB program. Many respondents indicated that they did not have any 
recommendations or they thought the program is great as it is. A few individuals 
suggested developing more awareness and better communication about the program, 
particularly from the store cashiers. Others suggested having more local produce op- 
tions. One respondent commented about the need for the DUFB program to be in 
every Price Chopper store throughout the metropolitan area. 


Grocery Store Assessments 

In addition to conducting customer surveys, KUMC research assistants completed 
grocery store evaluation checklists during their visits to each of the Price Chopper 
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locations. This checklist served as an environmental scan of the store’s produce sec- 
tion (see Appendix D). The assistants evaluated the quantity and quality of avail- 
able produce and confirmed the presence or absence of locally grown produce sign- 
age. During the visits, research assistants were asked to evaluate factors such as 
the clarity of DUFB signage, whether there was an adequate amount of DUFB sign- 
age present, the amount and quality of available local produce, the presence or ab- 
sence of local produce cooking demonstrations, and to note the availability of Span- 
ish signage. One hundred and seven (n=107) grocery store assessments were com- 
pleted during the pilot. 

Seventy-eight of the assessments (89% out of 88) indicated that the clarity of the 
signage for DUFB produce was unambiguous; it was obvious the produce was locally 
grown. Further, clarity of the signage seemed to improve over time. For instance, 
at the beginning of program implementation some signs displayed produce as 
“homegrown” which may have caused some confusion for customers as to whether 
that produce was considered locally grown and qualified for the program. Notes 
from the grocery store assessments indicated that on occasion there were “local” 
signs posted but it was unclear to what specific produce the sign applied. Addition- 
ally, some posted signs designated produce as local but lacked any DUFB program 
logo, which may have made it unclear to SNAP customers if the produce qualified 
for the program. 

Some stores had sections in the produce department devoted entirely to locally 
grown fruits and vegetables, which made it easy to identify those products that 
qualified for the DUFB program. Large banners were also displayed to advertise the 
DUFB program. These banners were eye-catching and clearly defined the program’s 
target audience as SNAP recipients. Further, at times, local produce signage would 
also include where the particular product was grown ie.g., Grown by Twin Co. Fam- 
ily Farms in Rich Hill, Missouri). Overall, modifications to the program signage im- 
proved over time, with greater visibility and clarity as to what produce qualified for 
the program. 



In addition to within-store signage, Mid-America Regional Council used several 
other methods to advertise and promote the program. These methods include print 
advertising, social media posts, and billboards (a total of seven) in various locations. 
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Grocery store assessments also examined whether the amount of program signage 
was adequate. A majority of the assessments (n=71 out of 86, 83%) indicated an ap- 
propriate amount of signage. Research assistants noted an abundance of flyers 
about the DUFB program available to SNAP customers. They also observed that the 
flyers were easily accessible to the customers. Stores placed DUFB information ta- 
bles near the produce section, which contained flyers that customers could take with 
them. Occasionally, store employees were stationed at the tables so that they could 
explain how the program worked to incoming customers. 

The evaluation checklist also included questions about the locally grown produce 
that was available. Signs and flyers were available at the store that listed produce 
as “LOCAL THIS WEEK”. Research assistants compared the actual amount of lo- 
cally grown fruits and vegetables available in the produce department to this listing. 
The listing of local fruits and vegetables varied from visit to visit as the season pro- 
gressed. Approximately 72% (n=57 out of 79) of grocery store evaluations indicated 
the amount of local produce was stocked adequately. However, on several occasions 
only a limited number of the listed items could be found. For instance, blackberries 
were often included on the local produce listing but were unable to be located by 
the research assistants. 



Research assistants rated the quality of the local produce as “good” consistently. 
Approximately 92% of assessments (n=76 out of 83) indicated that the quality of the 
local produce on the day of assessment was fresh and in good visible condition. 

Research assistants were also asked to take note of other factors, such as the 
presence of cooking demonstrations and the availability of Spanish language sign- 
age. Although cooking demonstrations did not take place during a majority of the 
occasions that research assistants were present at the stores (91%, n=93 out of 102), 
there were often local produce samples available to customers for taste-tests (such 
as tomatoes or cantaloupes). Finally, on only approximately Vs (n=36 out of 102, 
35%) of assessments, research assistants indicated Spanish language signage was 
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available at the store. However, program flyers and local produce listings included 
information in both English and Spanish. 

Price Chopper Employee Interviews 

Interviews with Price Chopper employees were conducted to gain feedback about 
facilitators and challenges to the process of implementing the DUFB program. 
Standardized guides were used to complete interviews with employees of the four 
participating Price Chopper stores. Interviews were digitally recorded, transcribed 
verbatim, and analyzed to discover themes across the responses to each open-ended 
question. 

Interviewed employees included cashiers and store directors, as well as other em- 
ployees in roles such as service manager and produce manager. 

Cashiers 

Fifty-two cashiers (n=52) were interviewed about their experiences with the 
DUFB program. Of the four participating locations, 18 interviews were conducted 
at Roeland Park, ten at Blue Ridge, 19 at Grandview, and five at the State Avenue 
location. The interview instrument utilized with cashiers can be found in Appendix 
E. 

Length of Time Employed as a Cashier 

The amount of time the cashiers had been working for Price Chopper was aver- 
aged in years. Overall, the mean number of years working at a particular store was 
approximately 4.3 years across all four stores. Cashiers interviewed at Roeland Park 
reported working for an average of 3.1 years. Blue Ridge 6.4 years, Grandview 4.2 
years, and KCK 3.8 years. 

Ease of DUFB Implementation 

When asked to rate how easy the DUFB program was to implement, using a 
Likert scale from 1 (very difficult) to 5 (very easy), the majority of cashiers (n=37, 
72%) reported it was either easy or very easy to implement. As displayed in Figure 
19, 11 cashiers (21%) indicated it was neither easy nor difficult to implement while 
four cashiers stated DUFB was difficult or very difficult to implement. 

Figure 19. Ease of Program Implementation According to Cashiers 



Very difficult Difficult Neither easy Easy Very easy 

nor difficult 

Cashiers who indicated it was difficult or very difficult to implement DUFB also 
reported they received no formal training. One cashier stated, “I learned by word 
of mouth. I did not have training.” Another cashier who rated the ease of DUFB 
implementation as difficult still did not understand the program fully when she 
stated, “. . . the cash back thing was confusing.” While another cashier struggled 
initially with implementation stating, “I really didn’t understand it [DUFB] was 
only for food stamps, but now I get it. Just getting used to it.” 

Factors Affecting Ease of Implementation 
Cashiers were asked to share what was easy or difficult about implementing the 
DUFB program. Most cashiers reported the implementation of the DUFB program 
was straightforward. They described several aspects of the process, which made 
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DUFB easy to carry out. First, the cashiers emphasized the importance of having 
specific codes to enter into the register to identify the local foods eligible to earn 
incentives. One cashier’s statement captured the sentiments of others when she 
stated, “. . . just having the code we have to type for it [DUFB] makes it really easy.” 

Second, many cashiers stated that a listing of locally grown items that are eligible 
for DUFB made the transaction process easier, too. This listing helped cashiers 
know that the items needed to be keyed in as locally grown and food bucks would 
be earned. In contrast, a few cashiers at one store stated they had difficulty identi- 
fying what produce was locally grown and generated DUFB incentives. As one cash- 
ier shared, “I think the most difficult part for a cashier is just the knowledge of what 
was local and what wasn’t.” 

Many cashiers indicated the use of technology facilitated the earning and redemp- 
tion process. For example, the auto-generated computer screen popup allowed the 
cashiers to press “acknowledge” on their registers and the customer was able to re- 
deem food bucks easily. As a cashier stated, “the easy part is it’s just a code to put 
in. ” Another cashier explained the ease of implementation when sbe stated, “I mean 
it’s just simple because all it is, once you buy the local, then you match with any 
kind as long as you have the EBT card. It’s just plain and simple. The computer 
tells you the rest.” 

Others stated the process was made easier by hands-on training. One cashier 
summarized the points of view of other cashiers about the ease of implementation 
when supplemental training was given. She stated, “. . . it was easy ‘cause [sic] they 
explained the program to us .. . kind of went over with us. They gave us the infor- 
mation and what codes we use and like told us how to actually do it on the reg- 
isters.” 

Several other cashiers mentioned that there were difficulties with implementation 
of DUFB. They stated most problems occurred at the beginning of adopting the pro- 
gram into the stores. Many cashiers found the amount of information shared during 
the training session to be overwhelming. They felt “trying to understand everything 
at the beginning” with only one training session made implementing the program 
difficult. However, over time, the cashiers indicated the program was easier to im- 
plement. 

Many cashiers shared that the most difficult part of the program was getting the 
SNAP customer to understand the process. Several cashiers reacted in the same 
manner, stating “. . . but the difficult part was like sometimes explaining what it 
[DUFB] was . . . it’s when you try to explain it to customers. The customers don’t 
get it. So I have to keep trying to explain it.” Similarly, another cashier stated, “. . . 
trying to explain that the first time they have to buy local and second time they can 
buy anything they want to. Learning how to explain it to customers.” Other cashiers 
shared examples of how they struggled to explain the DUFB process to SNAP cus- 
tomers. They stressed the need for additional help for the customer to understand 
how the program works. As one cashier lamented, “even though we have posters up 
and brochures, we have people out there, they still didn’t know what we were talking 
about.” 

Extra Time To Process a DUFB Transaction 

Cashiers were asked how much extra time a DUFB transaction demanded com- 
pared to a regular, non-DUFB transaction. As displayed in Figure 20, over 70% of 
respondents (n=37) reported that a DUFB transaction required either the same 
amount of time or less than 1 minute extra compared to a usual transaction. One- 
fourth of cashiers (25%, n=13) thought it took over 1 minute more to complete a 
DUFB transaction compared to a regular transaction. 

Two of the cashiers were not sure if a DUFB transaction took less or more time 
compared to a typical transaction. 
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Figure 20. Length of Time to Complete DUFB Transaction 
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Number of DUFB Transactions Processed 
Cashiers were asked to estimate how many DUFB transactions they have proc- 
essed since the pilot program began in their particular store. Responses varied con- 
siderably from less than five transactions to more than 15 per day four times per 
week. The average number of transactions across the four stores was 118. At the 
Grandview store, which had the most SNAP transactions of the pilot stores, cashiers 
reported an average of 286 transactions that were processed since the DUFB pro- 
gram initially began in their store. 

Readiness To Implement DUFB After Training 
Cashiers were asked to think about the training they received to work on DUFB 
and then rate how ready they were to work on the program, using a scale from 1 
(not being ready at all) to 4 (being very ready). As displayed in Figure 21, the major- 
ity of cashiers (n=40, 77'%) reported they felt very or quite ready after the training. 

Figure 21. Cashier Readiness after Training 




Not at all ready Not very ready Quite ready Very ready 


Factors Affecting Readiness To Implement DUFB 
When cashiers were asked why they thought they were ready or not ready to im- 
plement the DUFB program after training, most cashiers indicated the extent of 
training was sufficient to execute the program effectively. Many comments about the 
readiness to implement the program were similar. For example, comments shared 
included, 

“. . . the training covered everything you needed to know going into it.” 
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. . it [the training] couldn’t be more direct than that.” 

. . it’s such an easy program to run.” 

. . it’s an easy process.” 

“It’s just kind of self-explanatory.” 

“The training was sufficient.” 

“Well, I felt I was ready because they explained it.” 

Others felt the training was sufficient hut expressed the need to “get the hang of 
it.” They shared that DUFB was similar to any other new program to be imple- 
mented, “it’s just a matter of getting used to it.” Cashiers who indicated they were 
not at all ready or not ready to implement DUFB did not receive formal training. 
They reported the only training they received was “by word of mouth.” As one cash- 
ier described, “it was just kind of word of mouth kind of thing. There were several 
weeks that went by before I knew that I was supposed to hit acknowledge.” Another 
stated, “I learned from asking other cashiers what to do next,” while another cashier 
admitted, “Tm gonna be completely honest. I didn’t even get the training. I missed 
that day. I came into work the day afterward and just kind of picked up on it.” Addi- 
tionally, two individuals who stated they were not ready to implement DUFB also 
continued not to be clear about eligibility, asking the interviewer, “is it only for food 
stamp customers?’ and sharing the comment, “I owed the customer cash back.” 

DUFB Appreciation 

When interviewers asked the cashiers to state what they like or appreciate about 
the DUFB program, the overwhelming response was that it helps SNAP customers 
eat healthier. Many similar comments, such as “it [DUFB] goes toward helping fam- 
ilies so that they eat healthy ...” and, “. . . it gives them an opportunity to buy 
more healthier stuff . . . easier for them to buy because it gets expensive for fruits 
and vegetables.” Others stressed how they appreciated helping children of low in- 
come families eat healthier through the DUFB program, noting, “a lot of fruits and 
vegetables are very, very important in a child’s meal” and, “. . . they’re trying to pro- 
mote healthy eating. We see a lot of customers that buy just junk food, preprocessed 
food, not the healthiest choice for their kids. And now you’re seeing a little bit more 
fruits and veggies.” Another cashier responded, “I feel they eat a little more healthier. 
And for the kids, too. So, I think it’s a great program.” 

Additionally, many cashiers expressed how much they appreciated how DUFB 
helps SNAP customers save money. Many stated how the program helps families, 
“get more money back to use for any produce, not just local.” Others stressed how 
they really like the program because “they [the SNAP customers] can stretch that 
dollar with DUFB.” One particular cashier communicated their appreciation be- 
cause “. . . it helps most of our elderly customers that we have because sometimes 
they don’t get as much on their EBT . . . And I like the fact that I can go and help 
them out.” 

Other cashiers appreciated how the DUFB program supports local farmers. As one 
cashier summarized these feelings, “. . . it’s good for local farmers.” Not only did 
they value how DUFB benefits local farmers but they also appreciated how the pro- 
gram supports the economy and increases Price Choppers’ business. The cashiers 
described how the entire process benefited more than just the SNAP customer. As 
one cashier captured the opinions of others, “. . . people come in and they bring in 
a lot of money and they come back in. It increases our profits. And helps guarantee 
my job.” 

Suggestions To Improve the Double Up Food Bucks Program 

Cashiers were asked for suggestions to improve the DUFB program. Most rec- 
ommendations fell into three categories: (1) to increase customer awareness and 
knowledge of the program, (2) to expand the program to include all fruits and vege- 
tables, and (3) to expand the eligibility of the program to include non-SNAP cus- 
tomers. 

Many cashiers suggested additional training to help the customer understand how 
the program works. They recommended the need to seek different ways to explain 
the program to SNAP customers because the current strategies were not working 
well and customers continue to be confused and had misperceptions about the 
DUFB program. The cashiers indicated that many of their customers still did not 
understand how to take part in the program. They gave several examples of confu- 
sion by SNAP customers, sharing “. . . they think they have to do like separate 
transactions for Double Up Bucks and then for their regular food.” and “they don’t 
really know what they are entitled to . . .” Moreover, other cashiers mentioned it 
would be helpful to teach customers how to use the produce. They stressed the im- 
portance of providing examples of different ways to prepare the locally grown 
produce. Similarly, one cashier encouraged food demonstrations to improve the 
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DUFB program, . . if we had in-house demos . . . people don’t know how to use 
the squash. If we had more demos to get that produce out in front.” 



Several cashiers recommended expansion of the program to include a larger vari- 
ety of local items. They felt more individuals would participate in the program if 
there were more options. Further, other cashiers wanted the DUFB program to 
allow all fruits and vegetables, not just locally grown ones. As a cashier stated, “I 
don’t think it should have to be locally grown produce at first. ... I think it should 
be all the produce because people buy a lot of different varieties. If they are more 
into the exotic type of foods, they won’t get the local points.” Another stated, “if they 
had more options [larger variety of fruits and vegetables], they would be more likely 
to use the program.” 

Many cashiers recommended the program expand to include those who are not eli- 
gible for SNAP benefits. Several cashiers thought it was “unfair” to those who were 
struggling financially but not SNAP-eligible. Fairness to others was a common 
theme among cashiers with one stating this shared opinion, “I think it would be a 
good idea to be fair to let everybody have access to that [DUFB]. I don’t have EBT. 
It would sure help me out a lot. I’ve even had a couple of customers ask me why 
they can’t have it. Because they ask about it and they don’t think it’s fair.” Similarly, 
another cashier recommended, “. . . some type of way to help give those customers 
something, so it’s not just like you have to be on EBT to get it.” Another cashier stat- 
ed, “Honestly, I would like it [DUFB] to be given to everyone” while yet another re- 
marked, “I think it should be for everybody, not just people that are on food stamps.” 


Store Directors 

Three store director interviews were completed. One store director represented 
two of the participating Double Up Food Bucks locations ii.e., Roeland Park and 
State Avenue). The results of the interviews with the store directors are presented 
below for each question asked. The interview instrument utilized with store direc- 
tors can be found in Appendix F. 


Most Useful Aspect of DUFB Startup 

When asked to think back to when DUFB was first implemented at their store 
and to identify what was most useful to them for starting the program, store direc- 
tors emphasized the importance of having one-on-one conversations with employees 
and customers. One director commented that the directors of the four stores who 
were rolling out the DUFB program met as a group and walked through the pro- 
gram at the Roeland Park grocery store, which was the site that launched the pro- 
gram ahead of the other locations. One store director commented that it was helpful 
to see how the Roeland Park store was implementing the program and by doing so, 
it made the implementation of the program at his store much simpler. 


Additional Supports Needed 

When asked what would make the program easier to implement, two store direc- 
tors indicated they did not require additional help to execute the DUFB program 
fully. Although the directors did not report needing additional help, in-store activi- 
ties were organized by the directors to support the DUFB program. For example, 
the service manager called a storewide meeting to discuss the program and answer 
employee questions to supplement the DUFB training session. 
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Additionally, another store director met with each employee individually to ensure 
employees understood the program completely. At a different store location, other 
activities were noted as influential in supporting DUFB. The store manager indi- 
cated they placed a large sign in the produce section about DUFB and positioned 
an individual near the front of the store to explain the program to incoming cus- 
tomers to support the DUFB program. One store director commented that in the be- 
ginning of the pilot, it took time to get the word out about DUFB and make certain 
store staff understood how the program works. One store director did comment that 
the redemption procedure for DUFB incentives was “a little bit confusing at first” 
and would welcome activities to bolster the understanding of how this process 
works. 

Adequacy of Training for Cashiers and Produce Department Staff 

Collectively, the store directors reported the training for cashiers and produce de- 
partment staff was adequate. One director commented, however, that the DUFB 
training was a “little repetitious at first.” According to another store director, the 
training for the produce department staff was adequate as it was “pretty easy and 
self-explanatory.” That same director reported the program might have been a little 
more challenging at first for cashiers because they did not handle many local and/ 
or organic produce typically but as time passed, the cashiers became acclimated to 
the process. 



Additional Training for Staff 

When the store directors were asked if they provided additional DUFB training, 
one store director reported no additional training was conducted while the other two 
store directors provided supplementary training to their staff. Because one store had 
new employees coming on board frequently during the pilot, the director indicated 
training was an ongoing process to make certain employees were informed about 
DUFB. The other store director provided additional one-on-one training with their 
grocery store staff to enhance the employees’ understanding of the DUFB process. 
This store director commented that the implementation process “would have gone 
better with a little more additional training.” 

Recommendations for Training Enhancement 

Although one store director indicated the DUFB program was “a pretty easy pro- 
gram to implement and understand” and did not have suggestions, other store direc- 
tors had recommendations to enhance the training of employees. One recommenda- 
tion for enhancement of the DUFB training was to develop a training video that ex- 
plains in detail important aspects of the program. A store director commented that 
it is critical for the grocery store team to understand how and why they are imple- 
menting the program and providing visual aids might be very helpful in supporting 
this effort. Another store director responded that reviewing with employees what 
local produce is stocked within the store might be very beneficial. In this manner, 
the employees can identify local produce easily and in turn, could facilitate the 
transaction process for cashiers. 

Ease of Processing DUFB By Cashiers At Point of Sale 

When asked to think about the point of sale — when customers get or use their 
DUFB cards/points with cashiers — and the level of difficulty for cashiers to process 
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DUFB, two store directors reported that it was challenging at first, particularly the 
first week or 2 of implementation. However, they reported it became easier as the 
cashiers adjusted to the process. One director commented that the redemption proc- 
ess was the cashiers’ most challenging part of the program. A major obstacle that 
affected the process at this store was due to a computer issue. For example, if the 
customer had previously earned DUFB points and returned later to buy produce, 
then the cashier would be prompted on the screen to acknowledge if earned points 
were to be used for the current produce purchases. Then, if the cashier pressed the 
acknowledge key and the customer had earned more points than they were redeem- 
ing that day, then the transaction statement would indicate the customer was owed 
money back. To exacerbate the computer issue further, this store serves a large 
Women, Infants, and Children (WIC) population, which also affected the DUFB pur- 
chasing process. Many of these customers purchased local produce with their WIC 
vouchers, which led to confusion by the cashiers. Due to the computer issue, the 
cashiers’ tills would not reconcile with the appropriate balance. The cashiers were 
then placed in an uncomfortable position because they wanted their tills not to have 
variances. 

Feedback from Cashiers About Processing DUFB 
All store directors interviewed indicated cashiers at their store have responded 
positively to the program. They reported not hearing any negativity towards the 
DUFB program. The store directors reported the DUFB program is met with very 
positive feeling from the cashiers. For example, one store director commented the 
cashiers are positive about the program because they can see how it benefits the 
SNAP customer and increases the business of their grocery store. As a result, the 
cashiers feel the program helps to promote their job security. 

Lessons Learned Or Recommendations for Improving Process 
When asked about any lessons learned or recommendations for making the DUFB 
process better, one store director responded it is beneficial for the cashiers to ask 
the customer the extent of their knowledge about the DUFB program or at least 
mention the program at the beginning of the transaction when they first notice the 
customer is using an EBT card. Another store director commented about the impor- 
tance oi “just learning the experience of going through it with the customer.” Store 
directors mentioned that the lessons learned are to understand the importance of 
“on-the-job experience” and “cashiers processing many transactions until it becomes 
routine” which are necessary components to the process. 

Produce Signage for DUFB-Eligible Items 
Store directors were asked to think about the signage in their stores for DUFB- 
eligible produce and to indicate how well the produce signs work for DUFB. In re- 
sponse, each of the store directors indicated they thought the produce signs worked 
well for the program. One described the signage at their store as an “evolution.” He 
explained how they upgraded the signs across the pilot program period to improve 
how the program was described. Although he mentioned the signs included a lot of 
information, providing cues that the SNAP customer will recognize immediately is 
helpful in promoting DUFB-eligible produce. 

Feedback from Produce Managers About DUFB Signage 
When asked if store directors had heard any feedback from produce managers 
about how well the DUFB signs worked, the store directors reported receiving very 
few comments from the produce managers about signage. They indicated, however, 
that all of the produce managers were supportive of the DUFB program. One store 
director stated that the produce manager would only provide feedback if there were 
complaints or if the produce manager felt the signage was not working well. Be- 
cause he had not received any complaints or remarks about signage from the 
produce manager, he believed all was working well. Another store director men- 
tioned that the signage was fine. However, he mentioned the availability of some 
of the local items that were advertised was inconsistent and their store had to ad- 
just accordingly. 

Lessons Learned Or Recommendations for Produce Signage 
Store directors were asked about lessons learned or recommendations to improve 
produce signage. All store directors stated the signs worked well. One store director 
commented that “bigger is better when it comes to the signs” because the store needs 
to grab the SNAP customers’ attention. He commented, for example, that at the be- 
ginning of the pilot period, the signs might not have been as effective because they 
were too small and blended in with the surroundings. 
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Additional Marketing Strategies To Promote DUFB 

Interviewers shared with the store directors that Fair Food Network and Mid- 
America Regional Council used many different strategies to communicate and mar- 
ket DUFB to customers and then asked if any additional marketing strategies were 
used to promote DUFB to their customers. The store directors mentioned different 
strategies to promote the program. One strategy was to talk directly with customers, 
usually at the point of sale, and let them know the benefits of the program. 

“One thing we did . . . was to tell the customer at the checkout point of sale 
that this was a great way to spread out their ability to have fresh fruits and 
vegetables on their table every week instead of just a one-time purchase per 
month. And that they could actually save, you can accumulate and save the ben- 
efit for later.” 

Another strategy included placing tables near their produce section that contained 
information about the DUFB program to help inform SNAP customers. 



Effective Strategies 

When asked what strategies to promote the DUFB program were most effective, 
the store directors reported the one-on-one interaction with the customers, particu- 
larly having cashiers explain the program, was by far the most effective strategy. 
One challenge, however, was to make certain all cashiers were explaining the pro- 
gram properly at the point of sale. 

Experience With Volunteers and Demonstrations 
When asked to describe their experience with volunteers and store demonstra- 
tions, only one store director reported the presence of cooking/food demonstrations. 
He described the demonstrations as excellent and reported the way in which indi- 
viduals who led the demonstrations explained the DUFB program to customers was 
excellent, too. He was impressed by how much detail was shared with customers 
about the DUFB program during the demonstrations. The two other store directors 
commented that they did not have cooking demonstrations but did have other type 
of demonstrations, such as samples of local produce. The store directors stated that 
the individuals who led the demonstrations were polite and pleasant. Additionally, 
one store director commented the presence of the University of Kansas Medical Cen- 
ter students, who were surveying at the store and were able to explain the program 
in-depth to the customers they talked to, was an effective strategy to increase the 
understanding of the DUFB program. 

Lessons Learned Or Recommendations for Marketing the Program 
The interviewers asked the store directors if they had any lessons learned or rec- 
ommendations for marketing the DUFB program to customers. One store director 
commented that discussing the program one-on-one with the customers and spread- 
ing information about the program by word of mouth is the best marketing strategy. 
Another store director described the lessons learned about how to market the pro- 
gram in this manner: 

“I would have to say that the important thing to do, is that you have to be 
aggressive at the front end of it. You can’t slide into it gradually and I’m talking 
about from a knowledge standpoint. Everybody has to be on the same page when 
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you’re starting it. You can’t ramp up speed as you go because what that means 
is that you’ve got people out there that can’t explain the program. And what we 
saw or experienced was that the program started off slowly but that it gained 
strength steadily through the year and you want that to happen. But it can’t 
happen if you don’t have people that are willing to explain it and know what 
they’re talking about.” 

Feedback from Customers About DUFB 

Interviewers asked store directors to share what they have heard from SNAP cus- 
tomers about DUFB. The store directors shared that the feedback from customers 
about the program has been positive. As reported by one store director, the cus- 
tomers enjoy the ability to put healthier foods on the table. Additionally, the cus- 
tomers appreciate the flexibility of being able to redeem their rewards across time 
and the freedom to choose when to use their incentive dollars. However, this same 
store director also commented that numerous SNAP customers are not knowledge- 
able about how to prepare many of the local fruits and vegetables. He suggested it 
would be beneficial to include more education on the preparation of these items. An- 
other store director shared what customers have communicated about DUFB: 

“The customers like it. Many of them now understand the program so they look 
forward to using their food bucks and actually plan their buying around the fact 
that they’re earning money. It’s part of their budget now.” 

Change in Purchasing Behaviors By Customers 

When asked if the store directors have heard from any customers that DUFB 
changed their purchasing behaviors, two store directors responded affirmatively. 
One director stated customers are more willing to try new fruits and vegetables, 
which they had not consumed previously. Another director reported hearing how 
customers are budgeting differently so that they can purchase additional fruits and 
vegetables with their earned incentives. 

Changes in Your Customer Base 

The interviewers asked the store directors if their stores have experienced any 
changes in customer base because of DUFB. In response to this question, one store 
director commented that it was too difficult to know because the store was being 
remodeled during the same months DUFB was being piloted. Another store director 
reported he has noticed more customers ask for organic or local produce. Finally, 
another store director commented: 

“It would be hard to know [about changes to customer base] . . .But what 
it does for us, because we’re the only store or company that’s doing this in Kan- 
sas City, at least at the current time, it makes that customer a dedicated cus- 
tomer. In other words, they’re going to come back because of that so that 
strengthens our customer base. And over time, that should continue to happen.” 

Locally Grown Produce Purchased By Stores 

Interviewers asked store directors if they believed their stores purchased more lo- 
cally grown produce because of the presence of the DUFB program. All store direc- 
tors indicated they saw an increase in purchases of locally grown produce by their 
store. One director commented that DUFB “pushed” sales of local produce. Another 
store director reported that he was not definite about overall sale increases but was 
positive about the store purchasing additional quantities of specific locally grown 
items. 

Greater Focus on Locally Grown Produce 

When asked if they felt their produce department had a greater focus on locally 
grown produce because of the DUFB program, the store directors all responded af- 
firmatively. Additionally, the store directors mentioned that displays with informa- 
tion about DUFB and tables featuring locally grown produce contributed to the focus 
on local fruits and vegetables. One store director stated that they had promoted lo- 
cally grown produce in the past but the DUFB program was more effective. 
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Unexpected Benefits 

The interviewers asked store directors if there were any unexpected benefits from 
having DUFB at their stores. Two directors did not believe any unexpected benefits 
emerged from their participation in the DUFB program. However, another store di- 
rector commented that the presence of the DUFB program provided an opportunity 
to have a dialogue between the customer and cashier or produce team member. This 
opportunity for dialogue was beneficial because it meant the customers were placing 
trust in the Price Chopper employees to explain about locally grown items. It also 
provided an opportunity for the employees to help customers with selecting quality 
produce and deciding upon what and how much to purchase. Overall, he thought 
having that interaction was an unexpected positive benefit, deriving from the DUFB 
program. 

Challenges To Implementing DUFB 

Store directors reported implementation challenges that were out of their control, 
such as computer issues. For example, one store director reported that the Double 
Up points were not visible on the customers’ receipt. Customers wanted to be able 
to view the amount earned on the locally grown produce purchases. The main chal- 
lenge to another store director was the struggle to increase the SNAP customer’s 
understanding of the DUFB program. He commented that many SNAP customers 
still do not understand the process and the benefits of the program. 

Advice to Other Grocery Stores 

When interviewers inquired about what advice they would give to other grocery 
stores planning to implement a similar program, store directors stressed the impor- 
tance of education and communication about the DUFB program. They emphasized 
communication should occur in parallel with the customers and the grocery store 
team. For example, one store director emphasized how important it was to avoid the 
situation where the customer becomes excited about being able to use the DUFB 
program only to have store employees unable to answer questions about the pro- 
gram correctly. He also called attention to making certain the SNAP customer un- 
derstands the program fully, including how participation involves long-term bene- 
fits. 

Improvements Or Recommendations 

Interviewers asked the store directors to share ideas about improvements or rec- 
ommendations for the DUFB program. Store directors did not share any major rec- 
ommendations to improve the program. One director commented that word of mouth 
was very important for building the DUFB program. He stressed the importance of 
finding ways to enhance this mode of communication. Another store director rec- 
ommended that the Price Chopper stores acquire a greater variety of locally grown 
produce, which will help promote the DUFB program. 

Satisfaction With the Store’s Participation 

Overall, the store directors expressed satisfaction with their store’s participation 
in the program. As commented by one store director: 
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“Very satisfied because I think it’s a plus for the company. It’s a plus for the 
customers to eat healthier. I just really don’t see any negatives with the program 
at all.” 

Another director indicated his store has had a positive experience with the DUFB 
program. Further, he welcomed the opportunity to see the program continue and ex- 
pand into other Price Chopper stores. 

Implement DUFB Again 

When the store directors were asked if they had it to do over again, would they 
implement DUFB at their grocery store, all store directors responded affirmatively. 
The directors stated they would definitely agree to implement the program again 
at their store. 

Transaction Data 

Transaction data from the four Price Chopper locations participating in the Dou- 
ble Up Food Bucks pilot program was used to analyze the amount of money SNAP 
users had earned with DUFB as well as the amount that had been redeemed. Addi- 
tionally, the data was used to examine which local products were most commonly 
being bought with the program and on which products DUFB users were spending 
their earned rewards. The Roeland Park store launched DUFB on June 11th while 
the remaining three stores launched DUFB on July 1st. Transaction data provided 
by Price Chopper was used to look at DUFB program usage from June through De- 
cember 2015. 

From the launch of the program through the end of 2015, Price Chopper cus- 
tomers earned approximately $42,300 across the four stores using the DUFB pro- 
gram. As displayed in Figure 22, August was the highest-earning month with a total 
of nearly $12,000 earned across the four stores. 

Figure 22. DUFB Earned 
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Through the end of 2015, DUFB customers had redeemed a total of nearly 
$26,000 on produce using the program. September had the highest total redemption 
of $5,800 (see Figure 23). 




Figure 23. DUFB Redeemed 
$2,500.00 
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The total redemption rate ii.e., percentage of earned DUFB rewards that had been 
redeemed) as of December 2015 across the four stores was approximately 61%. 

Transaction data was also used to examine what types of produce participants 
were using the program to purchase. Some of the top local products customers were 
purchasing to earn rewards include green bell peppers, beefsteak tomatoes, water- 
melon, cabbage, and cucumbers. Table 4 shows total amounts of these local products 
purchased by DUFB customers across the four stores. 


Table 4. Top Local Products Purchased with DUFB 


Product 

DUFB Earned 

Green bell peppers 

$5,610 

Beefsteak tomatoes 

$5,210 

Watermelon 

$5,140 

Cabbage 

$4,350 

Cucumbers 

$3,230 


Some of the top produce items customers were using their earned rewards to pur- 
chase include russet potatoes, iceberg/shredded lettuce, watermelon, red grapes, and 
bananas. Table 5 shows the amount redeemed on these five products. 

Table 5. Top Products Purchased with DUFB Rewards 


Product 

DUFB Earned 

Russet potatoes 

$1,780 

Iceberg/shredded lettuce 

$1,630 

Watermelon 

$1,090 

Red grapes 

$1,050 

Bananas 

$960 


The number of unduplicated customers that participated in the program through 
the end of 2015 equals over 8,600 individuals across all four participating stores. 
Although a majority of DUFB participants only utilized the program at one store, 
some participants used the program at two or three different locations. 

Price Chopper also shared data about overall sales of local produce for their pilot 
stores, which displayed an increase after DUFB implementation. From June-De- 
cember of 2014 to June-December of 2015, a 12% increase in units/pounds of local 
produce sold was seen across the four pilot stores. Additionally, a 4% increase in 
sales of local produce (in dollars) was seen across the four stores. Although this 
number varies from units sold, it was indicated that these local products were sold 
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at a lower retail price. Thus, Price Chopper customers were purchasing more local 
produce but paying less for these products. 

Recommendations 

Recommendations To Enhance Implementation 

Based on surveys, interviews, environmental scans, and transaction data, the fol- 
lowing are recommendations to enhance implementation of the DUFB program in 
grocery stores. 

• Development of a formal, standardized training session enhanced with video, 
PowerPoint slides or other visual aids that are available to all store employees. 
Training should be made available to all new employees before they are posi- 
tioned at the registers. 

• A refresher course should be offered for those employees who struggle to under- 
stand the program. “Hands-on” training at the register should take place to 
help cashiers through the entire process, from the beginning of a SNAP trans- 
action to the end when cashiers share with customers the amount of incentives 
earned. Continue to have one-on-one conversations with employees and cus- 
tomers to answer questions and ensure employees understand the program com- 
pletely. 

• A system should be in place at each participating store to make certain all cash- 
iers have completed training and understand how to implement the DUFB pro- 
gram correctly. 

• A detailed script should be made available to all employees that addresses fre- 
quently asked questions about DUFB. 

• A listing of locally grown fruits and vegetables eligible for DUFB at each reg- 
ister, which is updated as needed, should be easily accessible to the cashiers so 
that they know what locally grown produce is available at any given time. 

• Store directors considering adopting the DUFB program should be invited to 
visit stores that have implemented the program. 



Suggestions To Improve, Maintain, and Replicate the DUFB Program 

The following suggestions aim to provide guidance for future grocery stores that 
choose to implement the program, based on what was found to have worked well 
during the pilot program and what were reported as areas that could use improve- 
ment. 

• Increase customer awareness and knowledge of the program. 

° Place tables near the produce section that provide information about DUFB 
and feature locally grown produce. 

° Encourage cashiers to explain the program to SNAP customers. 

° Provide samples of locally grown produce for taste-testing. 

° Provide examples of how to prepare various locally grown fruits and vegeta- 
bles. 

• Expand the program to include additional quantities and wider variety of fruits 
and vegetables. 
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° Make certain fruits and vegetables advertised on the listing of locally grown 
produce are on the shelves. 

° Seek other locally grown fruits and vegetables, typically not offered at gro- 
cery stores. 

• Expand the eligibility of the program to include non-SNAP customers. 

° Consider offering incentives for those who are struggling financially but who 
are not eligible for SNAP benefits. 

Discussion 

Double Up Food Bucks is a program designed to increase access to and afford- 
ability of fresh fruits and vegetables for beneficiaries of the Supplemental Nutrition 
Assistance Program (SNAP). The DUFB program was launched at four Balls Price 
Chopper locations in the Kansas City metropolitan area in the summer of 2015. 
During the summer and fall of 2015, a research team at the University of Kansas 
Medical Center conducted a mixed-methods evaluation to assess the program’s im- 
pact as well as benefits and challenges to the program. Overall, feedback gained 
about the program was positive and supportive. 

Survey data gathered from Price Chopper customers shows that non-SNAP par- 
ticipants are supportive of the program and believe it allows SNAP participants to 
save money while eating healthier. Another benefit non-SNAP users see in the pro- 
gram is supporting local farmers. SNAP participants who had not used the program 
mainly reported their lack of knowledge about the program as their reason for not 
participating. A majority of SNAP beneficiaries reported they were likely to use the 
program during their next visit to the store. SNAP participants who had used 
DUFB reported that the program was easy for them to use, helped increase their 
fruit and vegetable intake, and was helping them save money. 

Interviews conducted with Price Chopper employees also displayed positive feed- 
back. Employees were supportive of the program and enjoyed the fact that it was 
able to help a portion of their customers to eat healthier and save money. Addition- 
ally, they reported that the program was easy to use, after an initial adjustment 
period, and that using the program did not require additional time to process trans- 
actions. The store directors all agreed that they were satisfied with DUFB and 
would choose to implement the program again. 

Transaction data from DUFB show that, as of December 2015, DUFB customers 
had earned a total of $42,000 and redeemed a total of $26,000 across the four stores 
using the program. This equates to a redemption rate of approximately 61%. Pop- 
ular products purchased using the program include bell peppers, tomatoes, water- 
melon, and potatoes. Overall, an increase in sales of local produce was seen across 
the pilot stores. 

Recommendations for improving the program focus on increased communication 
and education about the program, both for customers and for grocery store employ- 
ees. Having a formal, standardized training for employees would be beneficial for 
ensuring all employees have a good understanding of the program. Additionally, in- 
troducing an education component about preparation of local produce would be help- 
ful for those customers who may struggle knowing how to prepare certain items. 

Summary 

Results from this evaluation demonstrate that implementation of the DUFB pro- 
gram is feasible and replicable in grocery stores. Non-SNAP customers were sup- 
portive of the program and SNAP customers who hadn’t used DUFB reported they 
were likely to utilize the program in the future. Additionally, DUFB participants re- 
ported the program was easy to use and helped them save money while eating 
healthier. Further, DUFB participants showed a high redemption rate of their 
earned rewards. Grocery store employees reported positive experiences with imple- 
menting the program. Finally, an increase in local produce sold was seen across the 
four pilot stores. 
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Appendices 

Appendix A: Survey for Non-SNAP Customers 

DATE: STORE LOCATION: DATA COLLECTOR'S INITIALS: 

We are talking with customers about different food programs... Do you have a few minutes to answer a couple 
of questions about Double Up Food Bucks? The survey is completely confidential and we're not asking you to 
identify yourself 

Just to confirm, you arg currently participating in the SNAP Program, correct? 


1. Had you heard of Double Up Food Bucks before you came into the store today? Yes No 

2. [IF NO TO Q. IJ Did you learn about DUFB in this store today? Yes No 

(IF NO TO Q. 2J Provide brief overview of DUFB program. 

3. (If "YES'* to Q. 1] How did you hear about the program? Please check all that apply. ^ ' 

Flyer or Brochure Radio Billboard 

Friend or family On the news Telephone/town hall 

Mail received at home At the grocery store Bus ad 

Internet At the farmers market 

Community organization, agency or school (Please provide the name) 

Other (Please describe) 

4. [IF YES TO Q.l OR Q. 2] Can you very briefly tell me what you know about the program? 

5. [ALL] Is there a reason that you did not want to participate in DUFB today? 


6. (ALL) How likely are you to participate in DUFB the next time you are in this store? 


Very likely 

Somewhat likely 

Not very likely 

{ Not at all likely 

Not sure 

( 4 ) 

( 3 ) 

( 2 ) 

( 1 ) 

(D/K) 


7. What is your zip code? 

8. In what year were you bom? 


THANK YOU FOR PARTICIPATING IN THE SURVEY!! 
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Appendix B: Survey for SNAP Customers Not Using DUFB 


DATE: STORE LOCATION: DATA COLLEaOR'S INITIALS: 

We are talking with customers about different food programs... Do you have a few minutes to answer a couple 
of questions about Double Up food Bucks? The survey is completely confidential and we're not asking you to 
identify yourself 

Just to confirm, you ^ currently participating in the SNAP Program, correct? 


1. Had you heard of Double Up Food Bucks before you came into the store today? : Yes No 

2. [IF NO TO Q. 1) Did you learn about DUFB in this store today? Yes No 

[IF NO TO Q. 2) Provide brief overview of DUFB program. 

3. [If "YES" to Q. 1] How did you hear about the program? Please check all that apply. ^ * 

Flyer or Brochure Radio Billboard 

Friend or family On the news Telephone/town hall 

Mail received at home At the grocery store Bus ad 

Internet At the farmers market 

Community organization, agency or school (Please provide the name) 

Other (Please describe) 

4. [IF YES TO Q.l OR Q. 2] Can you very briefly tell me what you know about the prr^ram? 


5. [ALL] Is there a reason that you did not want to participate in DUFB today? 


6. [ALL] How likely are you to participate in DUFB the next time you are in this store? 


Very likely 

Somewhat likely | 

Not very likely 

Not at all likely 

Not sure 

1 (4) 

(3) 

(2) 

(1) 

(D/K) 


7. What is your zip code? 

8. In what year were you bom? 


THANK YOU FOR PARTICIPATING IN THE SURVEY!! 
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Appendix C: Survey for SNAP Customers Using DUFB 

DATE: STORE LOCATION: DATA COLLEaOR'S INITIALS: 

We are talking with customers about an incentive program called Double Up Food Bucks... 

(ASK IF CUSTOMER PARTICIPATES IN SNAP/DUFB PROGRAM, IF NO, SWITCH TO NON-SNA P SURV£Y \ 

[IF YES, THEY DO PARTICIPATE IN THE SNAP PROGRAM ASK IF THEY HAVE A DOUBLE UP FOOD BUCKS CARD. 
IF NO, SWITCH TO NON-DUFB CUSTOMER SURVEY ] 

[If YES, THEY DO HAVE A DUFB CARD...) Do you hove a few minutes to answer a couple of questions about 
Double Up Food Bucks? The survey is completely confidential and we're not asking you to identify yourself. 

1. Had you heard of Double Up Food Bucks before shopping todav?( Yes ^ No 

2. Did you get a new Price Chopper DUFB card today, or did you already have a Price Chopper DUFB card? I 

I got a new DUFB card today I already had a DUFB card I 

3. [If "YES" to Q. 1] How did you hear about the Double Up Food Bucks program? Please check all that apply. 

Flyer or Brochure Radio 

Friend or family On the news 

Mall received at home At the grocery store 

Internet At the farmers market 

Community organization, agency or school (Please provide the name) 

Other (Please describe) 

4. In what year were you born? 

5. What is your zip code? 

6. Did you use the DUFB program to buy fruits and vegetables today? Yes ; No 

[IF "YES" SKIP TO Q. 8] 

7. Is there a reason you did not use the DUFB program today? 



Billboard 

Telephone town hall 
Bus ad 


[AFTER Q7, THANK CUSTOMER & STOP SURVEY HERE! 
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8. What fresh fruits did you buy today with SNAP or DUFB? 

Please check all that apply. Do nor include canned or frozen fruits. 
Apples 


Apricots 

Blackberries 

Blueberries 

Cherries 

Others 


Citrus fruits (oranges, lemons, etc) 

Grapes 

Melons (cantaloupe, watermelon, etc) 

Nectarines 


Peaches 

Pears 

Plums 

Raspberries 

Strawberries 


9. What fresh vegetables did you buy today with SNAP or DUFB? 

Please check all that apply. Do not include canned/frozen vegetables. 

Beets Green Beans 

Broccoli Greens 

Carrots Kale 

Corn Lettuce 

Cucumbers Mushrooms 

Eggplant Onions 

Others 


Peas 

Potatoes 

Spinach 

Squash 

Tomatoes 

Zucchini, summer squash 


10. How easy or difficult would you say that it was to identify which fresh fruits and vegetables you can buy 
with DUFB? 

Very easy Somewhat easy Somewhat difficult Very difficult 


11. Thinking about the amount of time it took to actually purchase the fresh fruits and vegetables at the 
cashier (using Double Up Food Bucks) would you say that it took ...? 


A lot less time 

A little less time 

About what 1 

A little longer 

A lot longer 

then 1 might 

then 1 might 

might have 

then 1 might 

then 1 might 

have expected 

have expected 

expected 

have expected 

have expected 












12. Overall, how easy was it to use the DUFB program today? 

Somewhat easy Somewhat difficult Very difficult 


Very easy 
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13. Was there anything not clear or confusing about using the DUFB program? If so, can you briefly describe 
what wasn't clear or what may have been confusing? 


14. Was this your first time using Double Up Food Bucks? 



[IF "YES" TO Q. 14, THANK CUSTOMER & STOP SURVEY HERE!) 


15. Have you ever used Double Up Food Bucks/Doubte SNAP at a farmers market? Yes No 

16. Was this your first time using Double Up Food Bucks In a grocery store? Yes No 

17. About how many times have you used Double Up Food Bucks this year? 

1 2-3 4-6 7-9 10 or more 


18. Would vou sav that because of Double Uo Food Bucks... 

Increased 

Remained the Same 

Decreased 

The amount of fresh fruits and vegetables that you buy has... 







The amount of fresh fruits and vegetables that you eat has... 





__ 

The amount of potato chips, candy and cookies you eat has... 

— 

— 

— 


19. Since using Double Up Food Bucks, do you find that you budget for groceries differently? 


Yes No Not sure 


[IF "NO" OR "NOT SURE, SKIP TO Q. 21] 

20. Can you describe how DUFB is affecting the way that you budget? 


21. Do you have any recommendations for improving the DUFB program? 


THANK YOU FOR PARTICIPATING IN THE SURVEY!! 
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Appendix D: Grocery Store Assessment 

Store Name: Today's Date: 


Grocery Store Evaluation Checklist: 

Y I N I Clear signage of OUFB produce 
Notes: 

Y I N I Amount of DUFB signage 
Notes: 

Y |n I Amount of available local produce 
Notes: 

Y I N I Quality of local produce 
Notes: 

Y I N I Produce cooking demonstration 
Notes: 


Y I N I Spanish signa ge 
Notes: 


Interviewer Name: 
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Appendix E: Cashier Interview Instrument 

Date: Interviewer Name: 

We want to know what j^ou think about the Double Up Food Bucks (DUFB) program'. Please take a few 
minutes to answer these questions. The survey is confidential (no one will connect your name to your 
answers). Your opinion will help to improve the program... Thank you! 

1. Store name/location: 

2. Are you a... 

Produce manager? Cashier? Other? 

3. Overall, how easy has it been to implement the Double Up Food Bucks program? 

(please circle your answer) 


Very easy Easy 

(5) (4) 


Neither easy 
nor difficult 
(3) 


4. Please tell us what was easy or difficult about implementing the program? 


5. [For cashiers only] Compared with a non-DUFB transaction, on average, about how much extra time -in 

minutes— would you say that it takes to process a DUFB transaction? 

6. a. Please think about the training and information you got to work on Double Up Food Bucks. After the 

training, how ready were you to work on the program? (please circle your answer) 




Not very 

n 

Very ready 

Quite ready 

ready 

Not at all ready 

(4) 

(3) 

(2) 

(1) 


b. Why do you think you were ready or not ready to implement the Double Up Food Bucks program after 
the training? 


7. What, if anything, do you like or appreciate about the DUFB program? 


8. What are your suggestions to improve the DUFB program? 

Appendix F: Store Director Interview Instrument 

As you may know, Double Up Food Bucks is being piloted at grocery stores in the 
Kansas City metropolitan area. We’d like to understand from your perspective, what 
has been working well with Double Up Food Bucks, what hasn’t been working well, 
and how you would improve the program. This interview will take about 20-25 min- 
utes and is confidential — your answers will be compiled with those from other man- 
agers across the pilot grocery stores. Do you have any questions before we start? 

Please think back to when you first implemented Double Up Food Bucks in your 
store. 

1. Please think about the training you received to start up DUFB in your store. 

• What was most useful for starting DUFB? 

• Were there additional supports that you wish you had received to imple- 
ment the DUFB program? 

2. When you think about the training for eashiers and produce department 
staff . . . 
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• Was the training adequate? 

• Did you provide additional training for your staff? 

• What recommendations do you have for enhancing the training? 

Please think about the point of sale — when customers get or use their DUFB 
cards ! points with cashiers . . . 

3. From your perspective, how easy or challenging was it for cashiers to 
process DUFB? 

• What feedback, if any, have you heard from cashiers about processing 
DUFB? 

• Do you have any lessons learned or recommendations for making that proc- 
ess better? 

Please think about the signage in the store of DUFB-eligible produce . . . 

4. From your perspective, how well did the produce signs work for DUFB? 

• What feedback, if any, have you heard from produce managers about the 
sign work? 

• Do you have any lessons learned or recommendations for produce 
signage? 

5. Fair Food Network and Mid-America Regional Council used a lot of different 
strategies to communicate and market DUFB to customers. 

• Did you use any additional marketing strategies to promote DUFB to 
your customers? 

• What strategies do you feel were most and least effective and why? 

6. Please describe your experience with the volunteers and/or demos. 

7. Overall, do you have any lessons learned or recommendations for mar- 
keting the program to customers? 

When you think about your customers . . . 

8. What feedback have you been hearing from customers about DUFB? 

9. Have you heard from any customers that DUFB changed their purchasing be- 
haviors? If so, how? 

Other outcomes 

10. Has your store experienced any changes in your customer base as a result 
of DUFB? If so, in what way? 

• From a purchasing perspective, do you believe that your store purchased 
more locally grown produce by having the DUFB program? 

• Do you feel your produce department had a greater focus on locally grown 
produce because of the DUFB program? 

11. Did any other unexpected benefits emerge from having the DUFB program at 
your store? 

Overall . . . 

12. What have been any other challenges we haven’t mentioned so far with im- 
plementing DUFB? 

13. What advice would you give to other grocery stores planning to implement 
a similar program? 

14. What improvements or recommendations would you have for the DUFB 
program? 

15. Overall, how satisfied have you been with your store’s participation in the 
program and why? 

16. If you had it to do over again, would you agree to implement DUFB at your 
grocery store? 

The Chairman. Thank you, Mr. Beal. I appreciate that. 

Ms. Hess, 5 minutes. 
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STATEMENT OF PAMELA HESS, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 

ARCADIA CENTER FOR SUSTAINABLE FOOD & 

AGRICULTURE, ALEXANDRIA, VA 

Ms. Hess. Thank you. My name is Pamela Hess, I am the Execu- 
tive Director of Arcadia, and I am beyond excited to be here this 
morning. 

I came to the nonprofit food world from national security jour- 
nalism. I covered the wars in Iraq and Afghanistan, and con- 
sequently, I spent a lot of time visiting people who had been in- 
jured, at Walter Reed. And as you know, the signature injury of 
those wars is a lower limb amputation. 

So fast-forward to 2013 when I joined the nonprofit Arcadia Cen- 
ter for Sustainable Food & Agriculture, as Executive Director, here 
in D.C. Arcadia is dedicated to, among other things, dismantling 
the barriers to a healthy diet, which, in D.C., tend to be geography 
and income, and we reconnect the urban core to the rural economy. 

The first time I went into the low-food access neighborhoods that 
we serve, I saw a remarkable number of people in wheelchairs and 
on crutches with amputated limbs, and I thought they were war 
veterans. My staff told me I was wrong; they have diabetes. 

So here is some perspective. There are about 1,500 amputations 
from the wars in Iraq and Afghanistan, over 10 years of war, a re- 
sult of a very diabolical and determined enemy. Do you know how 
many diabetic amputations there are in the United States in a 
given year? Let’s look at 2010: 73,000 in 1 year. This is not a 
health system problem, or at least not just a health system prob- 
lem, this is also a food system problem. It is about what you eat. 
But what you eat is largely dictated by the food that is convenient 
and affordable to you. For most low-income people in this city, that 
means processed and convenience foods, the excessive consumption 
of which correlates strongly with chronic diseases like diabetes, 
heart disease, hypertension, obesity, and many forms of cancer. We 
can’t condemn people for making bad choices if they don’t have a 
choice to begin with, at least not a convenient and affordable one. 
So Arcadia’s mobile markets are trying to change that. 

Our mobile markets are rolling farm stands that sell a complete 
healthy diet at affordable prices and convenient locations. You have 
our schedule in front of you. We make 14 regular weekly stops in 
our area. 

Because we exclusively serve low-income neighborhoods, we ac- 
cept eight forms of tender at least, each of which has unique rules. 
For instance, we double SNAP for fruits and veggies as well as pro- 
teins, and the fruits and veggies come through the Food Insecurity 
Nutrition Incentive Program that you all funded in the last farm 
bill, and we thank you for that because it is making a powerful im- 
pact on our customers. But all of those forms of tender make for 
a really complex point of sale that can be frustrating for my staff, 
a few members of whom are here today, and certainly for our cus- 
tomers. 

So in 2015, we helped design and started using a custom iPad- 
based mobile point of sale system that we use out at our mobile 
markets. Our partner is Perigee Labs. It is called the Arcadia 
Farmers Register, and like other point of sale systems, it speeds 
transactions and improves our accounting, and it helps us manage 
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our inventory. But more importantly, it collects data that gives us 
keen insight into what our SNAP customers are purchasing, where, 
when, and how they are using FINI to maximize their nutrition per 
dollar. As near as I can tell, we are the only farmers’ market or 
farm stand using something like this. 

And so here is what we know from our data, and first the big 
picture. Our customers, the vast majority of whom are low-income, 
have pumped nearly $468,000 in new revenue into the rural econ- 
omy, into the hands of farmers in the Mid-Atlantic since 2012. 
That is a powerful vote for healthy food. 

Since 2012, the mobile market’s annual revenues have increased 
by more than 400 percent, with no marketing budget, while serving 
some of the poorest neighborhoods in D.C. That is another vote. It 
is all by word-of-mouth. 

Because we locate in the neighborhoods where folks who use 
SNAP live, work, or go to school, we have a disproportionate im- 
pact on this community. 

So let’s be clear. We are small, we are adorable, we roll around 
town selling vegetables out of the back of the green bus. So let’s 
modulate our expectations here. We do less than two percent of all 
farmers’ market business in Washington, D.C., but we redeem 30 
percent of all SNAP benefits at farmers’ markets in Washington, 
D.C., and that is because we are convenient, we are affordable, our 
food is first quality, it is not gleaned, it is not borrowed from other 
farmers’ markets at the end of the day. And if you still wonder 
whether people on SNAP want healthy food, here you go. In 2012, 
our average SNAP customer took home about $7.50 worth of food 
from the mobile market. That has nearly tripled to $19 per SNAP 
transaction at the mobile market in this last year. So FINI encour- 
ages healthy purchases. And again, this is what you all funded in 
the farm bill. Our SNAP customers are the most likely among all 
of our low-income customers to reach into their pockets for cash to 
buy even more food. That is important because it means our SNAP 
customers value the food enough to buy it without the 50 percent 
discount they are getting from FINI. When our SNAP customers 
also use cash, they spend an additional $6.93 per transaction, on 
average, and that goes straight into local farmers’ pockets. 

In 2015, 70 percent of our SNAP transactions included produce. 
In 2016, the total was 81 percent. That is a bold upward trend for 
produce. 

So let me repeat that, because of FINI, the popularity of produce 
is trending up. 

Now for the nitty-gritty. The top four products sold to our SNAP 
customers in 2016 were fruits and veggies. We sold 972 pounds of 
apples, 860 pounds of peaches, 514 pounds of onions, 409 pounds 
of kale. In the last 2 years since we instituted our point of sale sys- 
tem, we have sold 675 pounds of apples, 1,475 pounds of peaches, 
1,098 pounds of cantaloupe, 812 pounds of potatoes, and 796 
pounds of kale. We are demonstrating every day that if you make 
wholesome food affordable and convenient, low-income people will 
purchase it and consume it in ever-increasing amounts. That is 
good for the rural economy, and it is great for public health. 

I look forward to your questions. Please ask me about Yvonne 
Smith, one of our customers. 
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[The prepared statement of Ms. Hess follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Pamela Hess, Executive Director, Arcadia Center 
FOR Sustainable Food & Agriculture, Alexandria, VA 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and to the Ranking Member for having me here today. 

I came to the nonprofit world from journalism. I covered the military and the CIA 
for nearly 20 years. I covered the wars in Iraq and Afghanistan, and consequently 
I spent a lot of time visiting people who had been injured visited at Walter Reed. 
As you know, the most visible injury of those wars is a lower limb amputation. 

Fast forward to 2013 when I joined the nonprofit Arcadia Center for Sustainable 
Food & Agriculture here in D.C. Arcadia is dedicated to among other things disman- 
tling the barriers to a healthy diet. 

The first time I went out on Mobile Markets in the low-food access neighborhoods 
we serve, I saw a remarkable number of people in wheelchairs and on crutches, with 
amputated limbs. I thought they were war veterans. I was wrong. They were victims 
of diabetes. 

There have been about 1,500 amputations from 10 years of war, resulting from 
the work of a very diabolical and determined enemy. Do you know how many dia- 
betic amputations there are in this country? In 2010 alone, about 73,000. 

This isn’t just a health system problem. This is a food system problem: what you 
have access to, what you can afford, and what you consume. 

There are two food systems. There is the one most of us enjoy, where you can 
access just about anything you want, whenever you want. But if you have limited 
income and lack reliable transportation, you are primarily eating what’s in your im- 
mediate neighborhood, which for most low-income people in Washington, D.C., 
means what’s available from convenience stores and fast food. 

If we are going to address the galloping rates of chronic disease which cost the 
United States somewhere north of $300 billion a year, healthy foods need to be just 
as ubiquitous, inexpensive and appealing as the processed and convenience foods 
that so many of us — regardless of income — eat regularly. If you have ever tried to 
diet, you know how hard it is. If you can’t afford healthy food or access it conven- 
iently, it is almost impossible to make a sustained change in your diet. 

And we all pay the price for the bad quality diets most Americans eat. Beyond 
the human cost, as a nation we all bear the burden in increased health care costs, 
insurance premiums, Medicaid, Medicare, and lost productivity. 

Arcadia is trying to fix that, here in Washington. 

Our nonprofit was established in 2010 by restaurateur Michael Babin. 

We work in three interlocking mission areas: 

Sustainable Agriculture 

We grow food on our vegetable farm in suburban Virginia on the grounds of the 
National Trust for Historic Preservation’s Woodlawn-Pope-Leighey. We train mili- 
tary veterans to be farmers on that same land, which incidentally was once cul- 
tivated by George Washington himself after he resigned his military commission. So 
we are increasing the supply of wholesome food and farmers to grow it in our re- 
gion. 

Farm and Nutrition Education 

Then we use the farm as a campus for school children to learn about agriculture, 
connect the food they eat to where it originates, and to get them excited about 
healthy food. It works: we see a 29 percent increase in the number of kids who like 
eating beets after they attend a field trip to our farm. So we are building demand 
for wholesome food even as we add to the supply. 

But none of that does any good if you don’t have a way of getting that food into 
the hands of the people who need it the most. 

Food Access 

That is where our market-based distribution model comes in. We have two Mobile 
Markets. The Mobile Markets are rolling farm stands that stock a complete healthy 
locally grown diet — from fruit and vegetables and herbs to milk, pastured and grass 
fed meat, eggs, and sustainably sourced fish. We take the farm stand to neighbor- 
hoods without a quality, affordable source of food. We pop out our awning, set up 
tables and tents and within about 30 minutes, have a fully functioning farmers’ 
market. We do this at 14 regular weekly stops in low-food access neighborhoods — 
places with high use of SNAP (the supplemental nutrition assistance program), low- 
car ownership and typically no store that can support a healthy diet within about 
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a mile. We serve areas where people don’t have much money, rely on public trans- 
portation, and have limited geographic access to wholesome food. 

How the Mobile Markets Work 

The Arcadia Mobile Markets prove that if you make high-quality food affordable 
and convenient, you can change the way people eat. Because our work centers on 
low-income communities, it is especially applicable to this discussion. 

Healthy food needs to be just as ubiquitous, cheap and appealing as the processed 
and convenience foods that so many of us — regardless of income — eat regularly. If 
you have ever tried to diet, you know how hard it is. If you can’t afford healthy food 
or access it conveniently, it is almost impossible to make a sustained change in your 
diet. 

This is not an emergency food pantry, as necessary as those are. Our customers 
spend their own resources — be it their own money or a nutrition benefit — to select 
the most nutritious, fresh, local food. They buy it. They value it. They eat it. 

We accept at least eight forms of tender — SNAP, WIC, Senior FMNP vouchers. 
Produce Plus vouchers, cash, debit, credit and our own coupons. Each of the forms 
of tender has their own rules. We also double WIC and Senior vouchers, but those 
are only for produce. PPP is good for $10 in produce and is not doubled. 

We make it affordable by matching SNAP purchases at the register for fruits, 
veggies, and proteins dollar for dollar. What that means for our customers is a 50 
percent discount on the highest quality food possible. Our fruit and vegetable SNAP 
sales are matched through the Food Insecurity Nutrition Incentive program the 
Congress funded in the last farm bill via our partner Wholesome Wave. It is a game 
changer, which our data demonstrates. 

Our SNAP protein sales or clean, grass-fed, pastured meat, eggs, and milk — and 
our fruit and veggie match for WIC and Senior FMNP vouchers — are matched by 
other donors, including the Bainum Family Foundation, William S. Abell Founda- 
tion, Power Supply, Inova, George Washington University’s Inversity program, and 
Alston & Bird. 

Leveraging Teehnology to Inerease Food Aceess 

As you can imagine, this makes for a complex, and sometime confusing point of 
sale. To make our transactions and our financial reporting easier, in the winter of 
2014 we put up a request on Facebook for someone savvy with technology to help 
us create a point of sale system we could use on the Mobile Market to easily ring 
up our transactions. 

Perigee Labs stepped up to partner with us, and they designed an elegant, iPad- 
based point of sale system — a glorified cash register — that we can use at our market 
stops to ring up sales that does all that math for us without a WiFi connection. Be- 
cause we are a nonprofit and want to minimize costs, we built this for a second- 
generation iPad, available refurbished for around $250. 

The Arcadia Farmers Register speeds customer transactions, manages inventory, 
and expedites financial reporting. Because it associates every transaction with the 
form of tender used to purchase it, the location, time, and price, it also yields valu- 
able data on the food purchasing patterns of our customers. Arcadia is now working 
with the city of Washington to use the data to inform and design food policies and 
interventions that encourage the purchase of nutrient dense foods. 

The Arcadia Farmers Register is a scalable solution to creating a national data- 
base of healthy food purchasing behaviors available free of charge to government 
policy makers and public health researchers. It can also be used to ascertain prices 
at farmers’ markets nationwide, and to improve the farm business valuation system 
used to determine capital lent to small farmers. 

It was used this year by ten organizations and farms across the nation who are 
also working in healthy food access. 

Real Food Farm in Maryland, 

Grow Ohio Valley in West Virginia, 

The Kellyn Foundation in Pennsylvania, 

Waterloo Greens to Go in Iowa, 

Healthy Here in New Mexico, 

Vegas Roots in Nevada, 

Seacoast Eat Local in New Hampshire, 

Good Food Bus in Maine, 

DC Urban Greens in Washington, D.C., and 
Mill City Grows in Massachusetts. 
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Data Gathering 

But the more we used the Farmers Register, the more we began to see its trans- 
formational value: the data on the back end. Because of the Arcadia Farmers Reg- 
ister, we understand what our customers buy, what they want, how they use their 
Federal nutrition benefits, and how they combine them with cash or other benefits 
to maximize the healthy food their families get. 

We can analyze the impact interventions like cooking demonstrations and coupons 
have on promoting products and changing behaviors. We no longer go “on our gut” 
or anecdotally to determine what works in improving our customers’ diets. We can 
rely on cold, hard data. 

The question is often asked: what are SNAP customers using the benefit to buy? 

As a rule, people in my line of work have relied primarily on self-reporting sur- 
veys of SNAP customers to answer that question. While useful, the results can be 
a little unreliable. Ask me what I had for breakfast this morning and I am far more 
likely to admit to my oatmeal at 7 a.m. than I am to the donut chaser at 10 a.m. 
The Arcadia Farmers Register tracks what customers who use SNAP purchase at 
every stop, every day, every week, every season. 

Because they choose what they want and spend their own resources, we know 
they are eating the food. We can measure actual changes in purchasing patterns, 
track improvements, and figure out what works to increase our customers’ consump- 
tion of the most nutritious foods. 

Results 

First, the big picture: 

• Our customers, the vast majority of whom are low income, have pumped more 
than $468,000 in new farm sales into the rural economy in the Mid-Atlantic — 
revenue farmers would not otherwise have without the Arcadia Mobile Markets 
as they do not have access to these customers. 

• Since 2012, Mobile Market annual revenues have increased by more than 400 
percent with no marketing budget while serving the poorest neighborhoods in 
Washington, D.C. This remarkable increase in revenue has occurred almost en- 
tirely through word of mouth. Our sales have increased because our customers 
love the food and the prices 

• Although the Mobile Markets represent less than two percent of total farmers’ 
market revenues in Washington, D.C., we redeem about 30 percent of all SNAP 
benefits used at farmers’ markets in the city. We have a disproportionate im- 
pact on the SNAP-using community. We attribute this to our locations — we are 
convenient to SNAP customers — to our prices, to the high quality and variety 
of offerings, and to our customer service. 

• In 2012, our average SNAP customer took home about $7.50 of food from the 
Mobile Market That has nearly tripled to about $19 per SNAP transaction. That 
means our SNAP customers tried this food and doubled down using their EBT 
cards. They have increased their demand and consumption of nutritious food. 

The impact of FINI: FINI encourages healthy purchases: 

• Our SNAP customers are the most likely among all low-income customers to 
reach into their pockets for cash to buy even more food. This is important be- 
cause it means that these customers so value the food they get they are willing 
to spend their own money on it without getting the 50 percent discount. This 
is proof the FINI program works and meets a need. 

• More proof the FINI program is creating converts. While SNAP customers only 
used cash in two percent of their transactions during the past two season, those 
two percent are strong users, with an average amount of additional cash spent 
at $6.93 per transaction. Compare that to the next highest users, PPP cus- 
tomers, who are getting $10 in free fruits and veggies. PPP customers who 
spend cash spend an average of $2.22. Keep in mind that SNAP can be spent 
on any food at any store. In contrast, PPP is free and can only be used for 
produce at farmers’ markets in D.C. This statistic, while complex, is important 
because it demonstrates that SNAP customers are willing to invest more of 
their own resources, which could be spent on any SNAP eligible item, on 
produce and then invest their own money. 

• We did 3,769 SNAP transactions over the last two seasons. 75 percent of all 
SNAP transactions went for produce. That number is trending up, from 70 per- 
cent [in] 2015 to 81 percent in 2016. 
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• The increase in produce sales to SNAP customers is remarkable considering the 
similar increase in D.C. -funded Produce Plus benefits. That means overall de- 
mand for healthy produce is sharply increasing. 

SNAP customers spent more than $37,000 on produce during the past two 
seasons, Vb of the total attributable to FINI: 

• 1,675+ pounds of apples. 

• 1,475+ pounds of peaches. 

• 1,098+ pounds of cantaloupe. 

• 812+ pounds of potatoes. 

• 796+ pounds of kale. 

The popularity of produce is trending up: 

• The top 4 four products sold to SNAP customers in 2016, based on transactions, 
are ‘Produce’ — they are in fact six of the top ten. Our SNAP customers have 
other choices — they can also buy meat, eggs, cheese and milk. But they increas- 
ingly choose fruits and vegetables, and more of them. 

• That is a dramatic change from 2015, when produce cracked the top four only 
once: apples. 

In 2016 our top 4 SNAP purchases, all of which leveraged FINI funds: 

• 972 pounds of apples, a 38 percent increase over 2015. 

• 860 pounds of peaches, a 40 percent increase over 2015. 

• 514 pounds of onions, an 83 percent increase over 2015. 

• 409 pounds of kale, a six percent increase over 2015. 

More than 70 percent of our transactions occur with verified low-income cus- 
tomers using some form of nutrition benefit. Here’s what we know since we imple- 
mented the Farmers Register in 2015. It is just a taste of what our customers took 
home from us for the last two seasons. 

• 7,865 customers bought 14,467 lbs of local peaches. 

• 7,810 customers bought 13,879 lbs of local apples. 

• 1,984 customers bought 7,473 lbs of local watermelons. 

• 2,385 customers bought 9,814 lbs of cantaloupe. 

• 3,706 customers bought 5,195 lbs of kale. 

• 2,871 customers bought 4,258 lbs of summer squash. 

• 2,277 customers bought 4,019 lbs of sweet potatoes. 

• 2,160 customers bought 5,587 lbs of cabbage. 

Nutrition incentives change lives. 

One of our customers, Yvonne Z. Smith, shared her story with me. Yvonne is 64, 
in her own home in Washington, D.C.’s Ward 8. She has crippling arthritis and is 
on disability — like many seniors in this country she is at particular risk of food inse- 
curity. Until this year she was diabetic. Because her housing costs are more than 
50 percent of her income, she qualifies for SNAP — a total of $16 a month. It’s not 
much, but it helps. 

She uses SNAP at the Mobile Market, so her $16 becomes $32. She leverages PPP 
get even more produce and also uses cash. 

She has cut all processed foods and simple sugars out of her diet. She cooks 
collards and kales in big batches in a crockpot twice a month, freezes them, and 
eats them three times a week. She has raw salads four times a week. The magne- 
sium in the greens cuts down on the inflammation from arthritis. She eats brown 
rice and only rarely white potatoes. 

Yvonne is now free from diabetes. The Mobile Market’s rich, seasonal selection of 
affordable, sustainably grown vegetables is critical to her transformation and ongo- 
ing health. 

“Organic is seen as something only for the rich. Having access to vegetables that 
you might not try is important,” she told me. “Mushrooms, for example. I use them 
when I cook beef and that means I cut down on the amount of beef because of the 
texture, and (Arcadia has) them more reasonable than grocery stores.” 

“I am the person for whom just a little help is important,” she told me. “It is the 
access to the vegetables within blocks of me that made all the difference, and the 
(incentives).” 
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About Arcadia 

The History of the Arcadia Center for Sustainable Food & Agriculture 

Washington, D.C. restaurateur Michael Babin founded Arcadia to fix a problem 
he first came into contact with when trying to source local, responsibly well-grown 
fruits and vegetables for his restaurants. The supply was small and the price was 
high. 

He asked himself: if this is so difficult for me, what does that mean for the rest 
of Washington? That question quickly led him to the public health crisis engendered 
by our food system: exceptionally effective at producing nutrition-free calories that 
are cheap at the point of sale but devastatingly expensive for public health. With 
few nutritious choices, constrained resources, and limited transportation, low-income 
communities suffer disproportionate rates of chronic disease that result from our in- 
dustrial food system — diabetes, hypertension, heart disease and obesity. The health 
care cost to the United States annually is staggering — nearly $¥2 trillion. 

Babin created Arcadia, a 501(c)[(3)], in 2010 to innovate solutions to the gaps he 
saw in the local food system with the mission of improving public health through 
food. 

He established Arcadia on the National Trust for Historic Preservation’s 
Woodlawn-Pope-Leighey site in Alexandria, Va., just 14 miles from the nation’s cap- 
ital. Woodlawn is the first property the Trust ever purchased to save, and Arcadia 
has returned agriculture to this historic farm. This land was Dogue Run Farm, once 
part of George Washington’s Mount Vernon. But its significance for the local food 
movement goes well beyond the first President. 

In 1846, 2 decades before the Civil War and the Emancipation Proclamation, tim- 
ber merchants bought the then — 2,000 acre — property from Washington’s family. 
These merchants were, not insignificantly, Quakers and abolitionists, and they had 
a plan for the property: Woodlawn would be a slavery-free farming community that 
would prove to the rest of the South that slavery was not necessary for a farm to 
thrive. They sold plots to free African-Americans, Irish and German immigrants, 
and other Quakers. They established the mansion as an integrated school for the 
town’s children and created an integrated militia to protect the citizens. As a “free 
labor zone,” for the first time in the Woodlawn’s history, it was a profitable farming 
operation. 

Arcadia, like the Quakers before us, is using food and agriculture to advance so- 
cial justice. 

Standing on the shoulders of those who came before, Arcadia is partnering with 
the National Trust for Historic Preservation to transform the 126 acre Woodlawn- 
Pope-Leighey estate into a true Center for Sustainable Food & Agriculture. 

Just 25 minutes from Washington, D.C., Arcadia at Woodlawn will offer a land- 
mark destination farmhouse restaurant, year-round farm stand, farm cafe, Virginia 
wine and cider tasting room, and craft food pavilion that will link the property’s in- 
spiring legacy of social and racial justice to food equity, public health, and the 
strengthening of the regional food system. Arcadia’s programming and events will 
be expanded to include food policy conferences, lectures, culinary and gardening 
classes, edible landscaping, art and design events, and an expanded veteran farmer 
training program, enriched school programs, and experiential agriculture. 

Arcadia at Woodlawn will once again reclaim the central role the property has 
historically occupied, serving as a beacon for food justice, environmental sustain- 
ability, and a healthy food system. 

Arcadia has launched a feO million capital campaign to fund the rehabilitation 
of the historic farm buildings and finance new construction. 

The Chairman. Thank you, Ms. Hess. You will need to learn to 
talk a little quicker. 

Ms. Newport for 5 minutes. 

STATEMENT OF MELINDA R. NEWPORT, M.S., R.D./L.D., 

DIRECTOR, WIC AND CHILD NUTRITION PROGRAMS, 
CHICKASAW NATION DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, ADA, OK 

Ms. Newport. Good morning, Mr. Chairman, and Members of 
the Committee. Thank you for the invitation to present testimony 
today. I would particularly like to acknowledg:e Congressman 
Lucas, and thank you for your many years of service to Oklahoma 
citizens. 
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My name is Melinda Newport, I am Director of WIG and Child 
Nutrition Programs with the Chickasaw Nation. I bring you greet- 
ings from Bill Anoatubby, Governor of the Chickasaw Nation. 

The Chickasaw Nation has more than 63,000 citizens, and our 
jurisdictional boundaries encompass 13 counties in south central 
Oklahoma. We administer several USDA FNS programs, as well as 
a variety of nutrition-related demonstration and research projects. 
As a registered dietician, having worked at the national level on 
many challenging nutrition program issues over the last 30 years, 
I am pleased to share the innovation in our Healthy Hunger-Free 
Kids Act Demonstration to End Childhood Hunger, also known as 
Packed Promise. 

Although we administer a number of Federal, state, and Tribally 
funded nutrition programs, we still find there are gaps in rural 
areas; evidenced by the fact that 15 percent of households remain 
food-insecure. One in four children in Oklahoma experience hun- 
ger. Transportation is often an issue among the food-insecure cli- 
ents, and limited access to grocery stores with quality food choices 
in rural areas is common. To help eliminate these barriers, as well 
as the stigma often associated with food-assistance programs, the 
idea for direct mail food benefit via an online grocery shopping ex- 
perience was conceived. The Packed Promise project is designed to 
test the viability of an online ordering system and home delivery 
of food benefits to household with school-age children who qualify 
for free school meals. A unique feature of the Packed Promise 
project is the partnership between the Chickasaw Nation and Feed 
the Children, a nonprofit food assistance organization. This public- 
private partnership with Feed the Children provides logistics ex- 
perts, a broad network of volunteers, and the food-buying power to 
allow an increased number of children to be served for far fewer 
dollars. Families choose from five food packages comprised of nutri- 
ent-dense, shelf-stable food items from a food ordering website. A 
couple of examples of the food packages may be found in the print- 
ed version of this testimony. Each child receives one 25 pound box 
of shelf-stable foods, plus a $15 fresh check to purchase fresh or 
frozen fruits and vegetables at Chickasaw Nation WIC-authorized 
retailers or farmers’ markets. This benefit provides adequate food 
for an evening meal, plus one snack each day, intended to supple- 
ment the National School Lunch Program. 

The overall goal for the food package is to provide a well-bal- 
anced, nutrient-dense food benefit that offers commonly accepted 
foods, while providing exposure to a few unfamiliar wholesome food 
options. Food requiring minimal preparation were included to ac- 
commodate the potential that youth may prepare meals on their 
own. 

The direct mail food benefit is intended to alleviate episodic food 
insecurity by delivering the food package at the time of the month 
when SNAP benefits would likely have run out. To date. Packed 
Promise has provided benefits to an average of 3,500 children for 
each of the past 9 months. 

USDA has commissioned a rigorous independent evaluation of 
the project to be performed by Mathematica Policy Research to look 
at the change in the prevalence of food insecurity among children. 
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improvement in diet quality, and evaluation of costs associated 
with the project. 

A couple of anecdotes I would like to share. A grandmother 
shopped with her grandchildren to let them choose their fruits and 
vegetables with their FRESH check. One child chose a pineapple. 
The grandmother was unfamiliar with how to cut up a fresh pine- 
apple, so she looked up a how-to video on YouTube. Her children 
loved it, and she said it was their first time to try fresh pineapple. 
A grateful father called to express appreciation for the program, 
and said it not only helps financially, but it has also changed some 
of his family’s eating habits, such as eating more beans, tomatoes, 
and vegetables they do not normally choose to buy. He said this 
has provided healthier options for his family. 

Chairman Conaway, we appreciate the Committee’s commitment 
to ensuring the viability, strength, and quality of Federal nutrition 
programs, and in particular, a focus on innovations that might en- 
hance the effectiveness of our country’s largest nutrition safety net 
program. 

In conclusion, it appears online ordering of foods and direct ship- 
ment to the home is a viable model for addressing food insecurity 
for rural families, while ensuring access to more nutritious foods. 
Investment by Federal nutrition programs and targeted foods of 
high nutritional quality, and educational support to assist families 
in using those optimally, is critical to reducing food insecurity, as 
well as avoiding many costly chronic diseases, as we have heard. 

Thank you for the opportunity to share our experience. I look for- 
ward to answering any questions you may have. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Newport follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Melinda R. Newport, M.S., R.D./L.D., Director, WIC 
AND Child Nutrition Programs, Chickasaw Nation Department of Health, 
Ada, ok 



Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee, thank you for the invitation to 
present testimony today. I would particularly like to acknowledge Mr. Frank D. 
Lucas, our Representative from Oklahoma, and thank you for your many years of 
service to our citizens. 

My name is Melinda Newport, M.S., R.D./L.D., Director, WIC and Child Nutrition 
Programs, Nutrition Services, for the Chickasaw Nation. I bring you greetings from 
Bill Anoatubby, Governor of the Chickasaw Nation. The Chickasaw Nation admin- 
isters several United States Department of Agriculture (USDA) Food & Nutrition 
Services (FNS) programs, as well as, a variety of nutrition-related demonstration 
and research projects. As a registered dietitian having worked at the national level 
on many challenging nutrition program issues for more than 30 years, I am pleased 
and honored to testify today. 

Chairman Conaway, we appreciate the Committee’s commitment to ensuring the 
viability, strength and quality of Federal nutrition programs and, in particular, a 
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focus on innovations that might enhance the effectiveness of our country’s largest 
nutrition safety net program. Increasing access to and availability of nutritious 
foods for families in rural areas is a challenge. On behalf of the Chickasaw Nation, 
thank you for this opportunity to share regarding innovations in our Healthy Hun- 
ger Free Rids Act Demonstration to End Childhood Hunger, also known as Packed 
Promise. 

The Chickasaw Nation has more than 63,000 citizens and our jurisdictional 
boundaries encompass all or part of 13 counties in south-central Oklahoma. 

Common Access Barriers to Nutritious Foods 

In spite of the Chickasaw Nation’s administering a dozen or so Federal, state and 
Tribally funded nutrition programs, we still find there are gaps in rural areas, evi- 
denced by the fact that 15.5% of households remain food-insecure. Children’s devel- 
opment, health, and well-being depend on access to a safe and secure source of food. 
In Oklahoma, 25.6% of children are food-insecure, meaning they either go hungry 
or do not receive the minimal nutritional amounts set forth by the USD A. Due to 
the rural nature of the Chickasaw Nation, many participants live in food deserts, 
the closest grocery store is often 10 miles or further from their home. The Chicka- 
saw Nation has observed that transportation is often an issue among the most food- 
insecure clients and limited access to grocery stores with quality food choices in 
rural areas is common. To help eliminate these barriers, as well as the stigma often 
associated with food assistance programs, the idea for a direct mail food benefit via 
an online grocery shopping experience was conceived. 

Healthy Hunger-Free Kids Aet to End Childhood Hunger Demonstration 
Projeets 

In 2014, USDA administered a competitive grant process with the purpose to test 
innovative strategies to end childhood hunger. This included alternative models for 
service delivery and benefit levels that promote the reduction or elimination of 
childhood hunger and food insecurity. USDA placed special emphasis in targeting 
areas or populations where there are currently elevated levels of food insecurity or 
gaps in nutrition assistance program coverage. 

The Chickasaw Nation’s Packed Promise project was one of five projects awarded 
nationally through USDA’s Demonstration Projects to End Childhood Hunger grant. 
Packed Promise is designed to test the viability of an online ordering system and 
home delivery of food benefits to households with school-age children who qualify 
for free school meals. 

Packed Promise Project Design 

A unique feature of the Packed Promise project, is the partnership between the 
Chickasaw Nation and Feed the Children, a 601(c)(3), nonprofit food assistance orga- 
nization with expertise and vast experience in global food operations such as: bulk 
food ordering, packaging, and delivery. Feed the Children provides logistics experts, 
a broad network of volunteers, and the food buying power to allow an increased 
number of children to be served for fewer food dollars. Working together in a mutu- 
ally supportive partnership, the national public nutrition assistance and private 
food assistance systems can prevent and eradicate the unnecessary health problem 
of childhood hunger. Furthermore, the convenient geographic location of one of their 
distribution centers created an appealing efficiency. We also leveraged the existing 
website developed by Feed the Children for online food ordering for individuals and 
households and customized the content with Packed Promise branding. 

As the only viable access point to reaching children across rural Oklahoma, the 
Chickasaw Nation collaborates with school districts to identify students who have 
elevated levels of food insecurity. In order to be included in the demonstration area, 
school districts had to meet the following inclusion criteria — (1) a county with a dia- 
betes prevalence rate of 15% or higher, (2) a county with 15% of households with 
children less than 18 years old who fall below the poverty line for income, (3) a 
county with a general population greater than 9% Native American, (4) exceed 50% 
free school meal eligible student population, ([5]) exceed the state wide average of 
16.6% Native American student population, ([6]) located within the Chickasaw Na- 
tion jurisdictional boundaries. 

The home delivery portion of the project design creates an experience similar to 
online grocery shopping. Families choose from five food packages comprised of nutri- 
ent dense, shelf stable food items from a food ordering website. Each month partici- 
pants order their food boxes via the website or by calling the Packed Promise team. 
Each eligible child receives one 25 pound box of shelf stable foods plus a $16 ERESH 
check to purchase fresh or frozen fruits and vegetables at Chickasaw Nation WIC 
authorized retailers or Farmers’ Markets. Nutrition education, recipes, vendor infor- 
mation, and other project tips are also available on the food ordering website. 
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The Packed Promise demonstration project provides an approximate retail value 
of $60 to $80 of food per month dependent upon the food package selected. Feed the 
Children, through their food bu 3 dng expertise, volume purchasing, and use of donor 
relationships, is able to provide the food benefit for an average cost of $20.08 per 
food box. This benefit level provides adequate food for an evening meal plus one 
snack per day, intended to supplement the National School Lunch Program. Feed 
the Children competitively bid and awarded a contract to UPS to provide the deliv- 
ery service. 

The Chickasaw Nation believes this innovative project will help alleviate food in- 
security and improve diet quality, while proving to be a cost affordable food delivery 
model. 

Nutritional Content of Food Package 

The updated Nutrition Standards for School Meals were reviewed alongside the 
Dietary Guidelines for Americans and MyPlate recommendations for the project’s 
targeted student population. From this review, the need for increases in the protein, 
whole grain and vegetable food groups were identified to effectively fill the biggest 
nutrient voids experienced by school-age food-insecure students. Dairy and fruits are 
offered at every school meal, so the focus was smaller on these food groups. A com- 
mittee of Chickasaw Nation registered dietitians was also mindful of fat and sodium 
content, and chose to primarily offer low-fat, minimally processed packaged choices 
with low to moderate sodium content. 

The overall goal for the food package is to provide a well-balanced, nutrient dense 
food benefit that offers commonly accepted foods, while providing exposure to a few 
unfamiliar wholesome food options. Foods requiring minimal cooking or preparation 
were included to accommodate the potential that youth may prepare meals on their 
own. 

The Chickasaw Nation is aware that SNAP benefits are provided on a rolling 
month cycle. As SNAP benefit cycles end and food dollars run out, participants com- 
monly report lack of food adequacy. As part of this implementation, participants an- 
swered questions regarding the week of the month in which they experience highest 
feelings of food insecurity, and, based on that, selected the week of the month in 
which they desire to receive their monthly direct mail benefit. The goal is that the 
direct mail food benefit will alleviate this episodic food insecurity by delivering a 
benefit during this critical time frame. 

Packed Promise Implementation Faets 

The Chickasaw Nation implemented the Packed Promise demonstration project in 
February 2015 and has provided benefits to families for the past 9 months. On aver- 
age, 1,500 households comprised of 3,500 children receive benefits each month. To 
date. Packed Promise has shipped 793,000 pounds of food to vulnerable Oklahoma 
families. These families have redeemed $261,000 in fresh fruits and vegetables by 
using their FRESH checks delivered along with their food boxes. 

Approximately 65% of participants place their orders online, while the remaining 
35% call Packed Promise specialists who place the participants’ orders on their be- 
half. 

It was initially perceived that this most vulnerable population move or change 
their place of residence often. Over the course of the past 8 months, less than a 
fourth, 22.59%, of the Packed Promise participants have indicated a change of ad- 
dress. 

Evaluation 

USDA commissioned a rigorous independent evaluation of each demonstration 
project. The evaluation is being performed by Mathematica Policy Research, Inc. 
The primary evaluation outcomes of interest are the change in the prevalence of 
food insecurity among children, improvement in diet quality, and evaluation of costs 
associated with the project. 

Documented Success Stories 

• Grandmother and FRESH check experience — A grandmother shops with her 
grandchildren to let them choose fruits and vegetables. One child chose a pine- 
apple. The grandmother was unfamiliar with how to cut a fresh pineapple, so 
looked up a “how to” video on YouTube. Her grandchildren loved it, and she 
said it was their first time to try fresh pineapple! 

• Grateful father — A father called to express appreciation for the program and 
said it not only helps financially, but it has also changed some of his family’s 
eating habits, such as eating more beans, tomatoes and other vegetables they 
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do not normally choose to buy. He said it has provided healthier options for his 
family. 

• Hummus — tried it, loved it ! — A mother called and said that her son had never 
tried hummus, but “gave it a shot” since it was in the box. Now he takes it 
every day in his lunch for school and buys celery with the FRESH check to dip 
in his hummus! 

• Help at just the right time! Staff were able to connect with a participant that 
had never placed an order before and was on unpaid leave from work after hav- 
ing surgery. She said God had answered her prayers when her phone rang and 
our staff was on the line explaining the program and taking her order for food! 

• Christmas every month ! — One mom called to place her monthly order and ex- 
pressed extreme gratitude for Packed Promise. She stated that her family re- 
ceived the boxes every month, but to this day her girls still act like it’s Christ- 
mas when the boxes arrive on the doorstep. They run to carry them inside and 
squeal with excitement when opening the boxes! 

Future Considerations 

As the Packed Promise demonstration is nearing the mid-point of its 2 year imple- 
mentation period, some adjustments are being considered. Since participants are 
limited to five food packages, modifications to the content of each package are being 
evaluated to increase variety and exposure to new foods, while alleviating repetitive- 
ness. A goal of maintaining the overall nutritional composition will remain a pri- 
ority. 

In our initial concept design, individual food item ordering was preferred versus 
ordering from a limited number of food packages. However, individual food item or- 
dering presented multiple cost constraints such as maintaining adequate inventory 
of items, limiting bulk purchasing of items, and the take rate of specific short dated 
food items presents potential waste. In the nonprofit food assistance model, the abil- 
ity to bulk order the contents of the food packages offers a significant cost savings 
and grouping items into food packages increases the inventory control. The Chicka- 
saw Nation would be open to exploring an individual food item ordering model in 
a retail environment that would still gain access to volume purchasing, but would 
be able to offset some of the disadvantages through distribution of items to other 
store patrons if not ordered by program participants. 

The WIC Program EBT model allows the ability to prescribe specific nutrient 
dense food items and quantities for purchase at the participant’s convenience. In the 
future, our preference would be to transition the $15 FRESH check benefit to an 
EBT card. With a check benefit, the entire amount of the check must be used all 
at once. Transitioning the fresh component to an EBT card would allow the partici- 
pant to purchase produce as needed, would reduce stigma during shopping in the 
check-out lane, and the benefits for multiple children in a household could be aggre- 
gated on a single card. 

Conclusion 

In conclusion, it appears online ordering of foods and direct shipment to the home 
is a viable model for addressing food insecurity for rural families, while ensuring 
access to more nutritious food choices. Food assistance programs continue to be a 
key factor in building healthy and economically strong communities. Investment by 
Federal nutrition programs in targeted foods of high nutritional quality, and edu- 
cational support to assist families in using those optimally, is critical to reducing 
food insecurity, as well as, avoiding obesity, diabetes and other costly chronic dis- 
eases that compromise quality of life. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and Members of the Committee for this opportunity 
to share our experience. I look forward to answering any questions you may have. 
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Online grocery shopping experience 


4^23 vulnerable Oklahoma children 

eligible each month 



llol)e (lelirered rifi'ht 
lo your doorslej) 


25 pounds of food plus a 
$15 check for fruits and 
vegetables per child 


Over 793,000 pounds of food 
shipped to date! 


Packed 

Promise 



change begins with one choice. 

These prepackaged, nutrient-dense 
meals are more than food for a month. 
They are the promise of hope for a 
better tomorrow and the courage to 
believe you can realize every dream. 




The Chairman. Thank you, Ms. Newport. 

The chair will remind Members they will be recognized for ques- 
tioning in order of seniority for Members who were here at the 
start of the hearing. After that, Members will be recognized in 
order of arrival. I appreciate Members’ understanding. 

I recognize myself for 5 minutes. 

First off, thank you very, very much. I am not sure I have had 
five witnesses give us as much good news about a hard topic as you 
folks have just given us. It is particularly gratifying to see you are 
not waiting on the Federal Government, you are reaching out, you 
are doing things in your own spaces that you believe are in the 
best interest of Americans, and I really appreciate and thank you 
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for that. Quite frankly, you are a lot more nimble at addressing 
issues than any government body can be, and I appreciate that. 

Mr. French, Mr. Lovelace, you both mentioned online trans- 
actions and security, can you flesh that out a little bit? How would 
that work without PIN numbers or without the normal cir- 
cumstances with respect to a SNAP EBT card versus other credit 
cards that people might use? How would we know that the SNAP 
beneficiary that is using that card online is actually the person 
that is supposed to be using it? Can you walk us through a little 
bit of that? 

Mr. French. Sure. I will go first. First of all, like I mentioned 
in my testimony, we absolutely share the Committee’s focus and 
prioritization on preventing fraud within the SNAP Program. I am 
probably not the best person to go super deep on the actual kind 
of technical implementation, so I am happy to follow up on that off- 
line, but what I can say is we have spent some time researching 
this and we do think that the current PIN-based solution is prob- 
ably not the optimal solution; that there are alternatives out there, 
new mechanisms that are actually more secure. And, if we are se- 
lected into the pilot, we look forward to working with the USDA 
in exploring that further. 

The Chairman. Mr. Lovelace, your thoughts on that? 

Mr. Lovelace. Yes, to your point, the PIN issue I think has been 
one of the primary reasons that getting SNAP online has moved 
slowly. And I know that one of the primary processors fell out of 
the program, and I think that caused a major delay. We had been 
talking to the USDA more than 2 years ago about trying to accept 
transactions online, and I know it was a payment processing issue 
was one of the primary concerns. 

I think that the beauty of e-commerce is it is a database-driven 
technology so it allows for us to categorize our products. When peo- 
ple are purchasing online we filter our entire catalogue by different 
lifestyle preferences or different types of users. So we can com- 
pletely filter the catalogue for somebody who is on SNAP and is 
making a SNAP purchase, in a way that only allows for funds to 
go to SNAP-approved products. And I think one of the challenges 
that exists in the current retail economy is that it is very hard to 
actually get reporting on aggregate purchasing behavior. Where are 
these funds going, how are they being used, it is like a black box. 
And yes, there is data, but it is actually very hard to get down in 
very granular reporting. And the beauty of using e-commerce is 
that it is so transparent. We provided real-time when we met with 
the USDA, we said, “Hey, we can give you a real-time API look into 
our database if you want, and we can provide transparency.” 

The Chairman. Sure. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Beal, you mentioned your Double Up Program, and also eval- 
uating, as Mr. Lovelace talked about, the purchasing patterns of 
the folks who were in your tests. Can you tell us how you fund 
your Double Up program? Does your own company do that, or do 
you partner with not-for-profits, how do you make everybody whole 
and still get the extra food for the recipients? 

Mr. Beal. Yes, thank you. Initially, during the pilot program, it 
was our understanding, at least we were told, that the program 
was funded by a philanthropist, and they wanted to demonstrate 
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that the program that was initially implemented in farmers’ mar- 
kets up in the State of Michigan could be replicated and expanded 
with greater access to consumers in retail grocery stores. That was 
in 2015. 

In 2016, it is my understanding that some of our local partners, 
and about three of those partners are nonprofits, have applied for 
a grant, and apparently received a grant from the USDA to expand 
the program out. And that is my understanding for 2016, sir. 

The Chairman. All right. And your evaluation on purchasing 
patterns for the folks who use your Double Up Food Bucks, you 
said that was in process. When do you think you will have that in- 
formation? 

Mr. Beal. I would expect to have that done within the next cou- 
ple of months. And contrary to what has been stated by some of 
the online retailers, we have the ability, if we needed to, to provide 
real-time reporting of SNAP purchasers’ history down to the very 
item. We can replicate the entire receipt of any consumer, just like 
when you go into a Best Buy or Home Depot, retailers that I think 
all of you can relate to, they have all that purchase detail. So it 
is just a mass of data out there, but with the proper set-up, there 
is no problem reporting on any of that. 

The Chairman. Well, thank you. Every Member wants to ask 
questions. And again, thank you all for being here. 

Mr. Peterson, I recognize you for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Peterson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I represent an area that is very large, rural, remote, and I don’t 
know, this might be a good idea, but I think that everybody on the 
Committee and you guys should go to Ponemah, Minnesota, before 
we do this, because 

The Chairman. Is that part of the Chamber of Commerce pool 
and get everybody 

Mr. Peterson. Well, it is on the Red Lake Reservation which is 
an Indian Reservation, which is 900,0002 miles, and I think it is 
an hour and some to any grocery store, and you can’t get there un- 
less you are going there. And the road ends and it isn’t the end of 
the world, but you can see it from there. Or you go to Grygla or 
Waskish or Funkley, in Mr. Nolan’s district. Those folks are having 
trouble now accessing SNAP. Maybe this is a good idea, they will 
be able to, but they don’t have Internet a lot of them either, and 
the stores up there don’t have Internet. Who is going to pay for de- 
livering this stuff out there? If they can use their SNAP benefits, 
and if somebody will pay for the delivery and we don’t take it out 
of the SNAP money, it might be a good idea. If we are going to do 
some kind of a demonstration or pilot project, one of the areas 
should be some place like this, so we see what happens in that 
kind of a situation. Because I have a lot of those places in my dis- 
trict, and I think Mr. Nolan has in his district, and there are other 
places in the country as well. I am not even sure there are maybe 
two towns in my district where you can get delivered groceries. I 
am not even sure about that. 

When they are doing these pilots, are they looking at having ad- 
ditional appropriations to pay for the delivery, or is there going to 
be no charge for the delivery, how is that all going to work? I don’t 
know who wants to answer that. 
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Mr. Lovelace. It is our understanding that we would be paying 
for the delivery, and our business model is set up to be able to do 
that. We are also leveraging existing last-mile infrastructure which 
makes it a lot more efficient for us. And we share your concern 
about those types of extremely rural communities. We did a pro- 
gram recently with the Sioux up in North Dakota where we deliv- 
ered groceries to some of the most disadvantaged folks. 

Mr. Peterson. Whereabouts in North Dakota? 

Mr. Lovelace. I don’t know exactly where it was, but I know it 
was on the Sioux Reservation. And, to your point, there are many 
times in the winter where groceries aren’t even being delivered, 
and it is one of the highest rate of diabetes in the country. 

Mr. Peterson. Yes. 

Mr. Lovelace. I am not going to speak for Amazon, but we are 
prepared to be able to make a way to be able to absorb the ship- 
ping costs. 

Mr. Peterson. Are you going to undermine the few stores that 
we have out there if you take away their business? 

Mr. Lovelace. I think that is a fair concern. Our products are 
pretty different than the types of products that they would be offer- 
ing, because we specialize in organic groceries, but I think that one 
of the things that we have seen is that while there is concern about 
existing retailers or health food stores with our model, because we 
are so disruptive with pricing. What we are seeing is that 50 per- 
cent of our customers are in the Midwest and the South, so we are 
bringing a new customer into the market that is wanting to do this. 

And, to another point that you made, the data that we have seen 
is 70, 75 percent of low-income communities have a smartphone. 
And so while they may not have Internet, they are able to purchase 
using their smartphone. 

Mr. Peterson. If they can get cell service. 

Mr. Lovelace. Yes. 

Mr. Peterson. I mean my farm up north, I don’t have cell serv- 
ice. 

Mr. Lovelace. Yes, you have to go to a local hill or something. 

Mr. Peterson. If you can help us get more cell phone towers, we 
would appreciate it. 

Mr. Lovelace. Yes. That is 

Mr. Peterson. I mean it is a nice thing sometimes because no- 
body can get ahold of you. 

How about Amazon, are you guys willing to eat the delivery fee, 
or how does that work? 

Mr. French. Yes, sure. So right now, we deliver non-perishable 
groceries nationwide. So all the people in your areas have the abil- 
ity to order non-perishable grocery products on Amazon right now. 
We offer perishable grocery products through our Amazon Fresh 
Service, which is available in a number of regions, including many 
of the states in which the USDA has proposed to run the pilot. In 
terms of the fees, we have a few different ways that customers can 
buy groceries on Amazon, some of which do require a membership 
fee or have delivery charges. The SNAP funds would definitely not 
go towards that. If accepted into the pilot, we are absolutely inter- 
ested in working with the USDA on ways to structure an imple- 
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mentation of the pilot to reduce and potentially eliminate those 
membership fees or delivery charges. 

Mr. Peterson. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. My time 
has expired. 

The Chairman. The gentleman yields back. 

Mr. Neugebauer, 5 minutes. 

Mr. Neugebauer. Thank you. 

Mr. French, did you say that you have applied to be a part of 
the pilot program with the USDA? 

Mr. French. Yes, we have applied. 

Mr. Neugebauer. And so I guess when you said what you are 
doing nationwide on non-perishable, and then you are doing re- 
gional for the perishable foods, are those regions primarily in major 
metropolitan areas at this particular point in time? 

Mr. French. Yes. The Amazon Fresh Service, which is our serv- 
ice for delivering full-line grocery assortment, including perishable 
groceries, tends to be more concentrated in urban and suburban re- 
gions right now. Certainly, our intent over time would be to be able 
to service SNAP customers nationwide, with some combination of 
the various programs and services that we have for delivering gro- 
cery products on Amazon. 

Mr. Neugebauer. Would that be partnering with suppliers in 
those regions to cut down on the distance to the final customer? 

Mr. French. Yes. It is tough for me to comment on the exact spe- 
cifics of how we do it and what the implementation specifics would 
be until we are actually accepted into the pilot program. So, unfor- 
tunately, there is not much more I can share on that. 

Mr. Neugebauer. Mr. Beal, you said that the pilot incentive pro- 
gram has been successful. So when you talk to your customers who 
are SNAP recipients, what are the top reasons that they give you 
that they want to participate in this incentive? Why are they re- 
sponding to that incentive? What do they say to you about that? 

Mr. Beal. I believe that we provided electronic copies so there 
will be more detail of the program report that was actually pre- 
pared by our five partners, but generally speaking, the participants 
reported that they were better able to afford healthier fruits and 
vegetables, that they shifted more of their purchasing from pre- 
pared foods, center store, be it cereals, the processed foods that a 
lot of consumers buy, towards fresh fruits and vegetables. You will 
see in the report too that they have shifted their purchasing habits, 
provided healthier eating options for their families as a result of 
this program. 

Mr. Neugebauer. Mr. Lovelace, you kind of got into the con- 
versation a little bit about the technology of making sure that peo- 
ple that are actually the SNAP recipients are the ones receiving 
the food. I think both of you maybe alluded to the PIN technology 
may not be the answer to that. I was a little surprised at that be- 
cause, I mean when these recipients are going into a grocery store 
today, they are using a PIN, and in many cases the grocer may or 
may not know whether that person using that card that has the 
PIN, is actually the person. First, what lond of downside is there 
to the PIN; and second, what is the technology that you would rec- 
ommend? 
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Mr. Lovelace. Yes. We are actually prepared to use a PIN infra- 
structure. We haven’t specifically been pushing for that. Obviously, 
we believe in things being as efficient and secure as possible. 

And to the earlier point, one of the main reasons that there has 
been a delay in bringing this on, even though it was mandated in 
the 2014 Farm Bill, is the issue of PINs and the balkanization of 
the processors and how that works. 

My understanding is that there has been progress with the proc- 
essors, and that there are going to be several states in the North- 
east, especially in the first phase of the pilot, and that it will be 
a PIN-based technology approach, which we are comfortable imple- 
menting. From the beginning in our conversations with the USDA, 
we said we would be happy to absorb the technology costs associ- 
ated with making those types of secure transactions work. 

In a world where you don’t use PINs you look at actual fraud 
amongst credit card transactions in terms of people that are using 
credit cards that aren’t actually theirs, it is actually incredibly low. 
I think that there is a case to be made that it could be very much 
like a credit card transaction, where you don’t use a PIN. 

That said, we are not advocating for that specifically, and we 
would have to all study that together and find 

Mr. Neugebauer. Well, I know the credit card industry is work- 
ing on ways to prevent online fraud by using cards, and certainly 
that technology 

Mr. Lovelace. Yes. It is a real issue, but when you look at the 
total transaction size, it is still such a small part of it. But, we are 
not advocating necessarily to abandon PINs. 

The Chairman. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. Scott, 5 minutes. 

Mr. David Scott of Georgia. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Let me direct this question to Mr. French and Mr. Lovelace. You 
are aware that there are efforts underway to restrict what SNAP 
recipients can purchase in the grocery store, such things as food 
monitoring, food surveillance, to determine that. And my concern 
is, and I want to see if it is your concern, that the expansion of 
SNAP to be used online could make it easier to restrict and limit 
the amount of food, the types of food, and purchases that are 
bought with SNAP dollars. How do you make sure that this is not 
happening? 

Mr. Lovelace. That is, obviously, a complex question, and I 
haven’t honestly spent all that much time thinking about that par- 
ticular aspect of it. I think you are hitting on privacy issues. I per- 
sonally think it is a good thing that there is the ability to see 
transparently and accurately where funds are going, given it is a 
massive taxpayer program. At the end of the day, the approach to 
all of this has to be data-driven, so what are the types of products 
that people can use with SNAP that are actually going to be 
healthy for them, and my hope is that the data can transcend any 
ideological ideas around that. 

Mr. David Scott of Georgia. All right. Let me be more specific 
here. Let me go to you, Mr. French. How would Amazon ensure 
that all of the items, all the food purchases that a SNAP recipient 
can get in the grocery store are the same that he can get online, 
and that there are no efforts in between to use this online service 
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as a way to restrict the food stamp recipient from getting the same 
thing that he can get. Because it is almost impossible, and many 
have already said that with brick-and-mortar at the grocery store, 
you really can’t restrict that. That is not my concern, we fought 
that battle, but online there could be a way that you can use that 
instrument to limit the ability of food purchases by food stamps. So 
what would Amazon put in place to make sure that doesn’t hap- 
pen? 

Mr. French. Sure. Yes. It is difficult for me to comment on the 
exact specifics of how we would implement that, but what I can tell 
you is at Amazon, we are all about starting with the customer and 
working backwards, all about ensuring a great customer experi- 
ence, and all about offering customers low prices, vast selection, 
and great convenience. And so we absolutely share the Committee’s 
interest in offering SNAP recipients access to as wide a range of 
foods as possible, and to do anything counter to that would be 
counter to Amazon’s intention to offer vast selection. 

Mr. David Scott of Georgia. Now, there is also a growing move- 
ment and they use this term, healthy foods, right, we fight that 
battle, that limit the items that the food stamp recipient can get 
only to healthy foods. And there is no definition for that, but that 
is another way. So what would Amazon’s position be on limiting 
items that can be purchased with stamp benefits to only healthy 
foods? 

Mr. French. Sure. Again, it is a little difficult to comment on the 
exact specifics of implementation until we are accepted in the pilot; 
but, what I can say is we absolutely believe in offering customers 
vast selection, offering them as many choices as possible, and in 
the case of SNAP recipients, offering them access to as broad a 
range of foods as possible to 

Mr. David Scott of Georgia. Yes. Okay, thank you. 

Ms. Melinda Hess, didn’t you want to share a story of Yvonne 
Smith? 

Ms. Hess. Yes. 

Mr. David Scott of Georgia. Let me ask you something, and you 
showed how drastically she changed her diet. This hits home with 
me because, in my State of Georgia, I have 1,121,495 people in my 
State of Georgia, adult population who have diabetes. That is 14.2 
percent of the people. So I wanted to ask you how do we reach peo- 
ple effectively and give them the tools to change their life like Ms. 
Yvonne Smith did? 

Ms. Hess. Yvonne is one of our SNAP customers, and if you all 
haven’t read the longer testimony, she is 64 years old, she is a 
homeowner, because her housing costs are more than 50 percent of 
her income, she qualifies for SNAP. She gets $16 a month. With 
our bonus bucks, dollar-for-dollar, we double that to $32. She is 
able to access some other promotional programs for fruits and 
veggies, so she gets an additional $80 on top of that per month. 
And with this, she buys vast quantities of greens and salad greens. 
She cooks them up in giant batches and eats them all month. And 
what she told me this week is that she has brought her diabetes 
under control. She no longer suffers from it, by completely chang- 
ing what she eats. She cut out all processed food, all starchy white 
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foods. She is a true believer, and she gave me permission to share 
her story. 

Mr. David Scott of Georgia. Thank you. 

Ms. Hess. There is an old saying, which is pay the farmer or pay 
the doctor, and I promise you paying the farmer is way cheaper. 
So that is sort of the basis of our promotion of SNAP and the FINI 
incentive program. 

You have to attack it from a couple of 

Mr. David Scott of Georgia. I am sorry. 

The Chairman. We will do a second round, your time has ex- 
pired. 

Ms. Hess. It is? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Lucas, for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Lucas. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First, I would like to turn to Director Newport. Chickasaw Na- 
tion has historically been very innovative, very aggressive in trying 
things, but we have, in addition to the Chickasaw Nation, 37 other 
federally recognized Tribes in Oklahoma. Can you discuss for just 
a moment, I assume it is not just Chickasaws, but the other Tribes 
in the state too are trying, with the flexibility that they have been 
given at different times, to be more innovative, correct, in deliv- 
ering services and meeting the needs? 

Ms. Newport. Yes, sir. Those opportunities are available to any 
Tribe, in most cases. 

Mr. Lucas. And to you knowledge, not just the Chickasaws, and 
you can’t speak for anyone else, I realize, but the spirit of innova- 
tion of the Chickasaws is also out there in the other Tribes too. We 
are trying hard in Oklahoma to maximize these opportunities. 

Ms. Newport. Yes. I think there are unique innovations in dif- 
ferent Tribes around the state that have tried different initiatives 
to better serve their clientele. 

Mr. Lucas. Mr. Beal, I live in the third District of Oklahoma, 
kind of the west side of the district, the southern part of the Great 
Plains, east of the Rockies, some really rather interesting climates. 
And when I look at the concept of the Double Up Food Bucks pro- 
gram to encourage the purchase of local produce, a lot of times 
where I live, seasonally, there are not many options locally. With 
this kind of a program, my neighbors would say if it works and it 
works well, and it is so impressive, should people who live in areas 
where there are not local produce options always, should there be 
a greater opportunity to use not just local but more local than that. 
And I am sure your folks have looked at these issues, correct? 

Mr. Beal. Well, we originally started our local produce program 
right after 2000, and while that may be the situation in Oklahoma, 
we would look to parts of the country that are both south of us and 
to the west of us as having greater growing opportunities than 
what we have in Missouri, just because of the weather is a great 
function of that. Our local produce program, for the most part, the 
majority of the items, 90 percent of the items, the season starts in 
mid-to-late May, continues throughout October. But we do have 
some local items that come in earlier that are — might be grown in 
greenhouses and the like. So it is something that you do have pro- 
ducers that are producing year-round, but with higher costs, that 
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have a different business model. But we have defined for ourselves 
our local market as being within 200 miles of Kansas City, and we 
work with over 150 local family farmers in that market. 

Mr. Lucas. Okay, you have answered my question about what 
local is then. Okay. 

To Mr. French, kind of like Ranking Member Peterson, I do sort 
of live at the end of the world too. And, of course, my grandparents 
always referred to the catalogue houses, the entities in this country 
and commerce that existed before the Internet, the Sears and Roe- 
bucks of the world, and the Spiegels and the Montgomery Wards, 
who came into existence because of parcel post, and before the 
Postal department took a package delivery, if you lived out in the 
countryside, you didn’t have many other options than the local 
merchant. But with the evolution of parcel post, the ability to de- 
liver packages 125 years ago, you could buy almost anything from 
those giant catalogues, a point that has always been made to me. 

Now, we have evolved to the present time, working on the qual- 
ity of the transportation system, there are a number of private de- 
livery companies who deliver in my area, and all over the world. 
Some are a little better than others at finding me. Some have a 
damn hard time finding me consistently. So I am sure in your mar- 
ket model, you are working with the delivery services to constantly 
improve that concept, right, so that my 5 pound can of whatever 
winds up within 5 miles of my house? 

Mr. French. Yes, correct. We have worked very hard over the 
last 20 years to develop a reputation for world-class operational ex- 
cellence, and that reputation encompasses a number of dimensions, 
including what you are articulating, which is the ability for cus- 
tomers to order an item on Amazon and have it arrive in the time 
period that they expect, and have it arrive safely. So yes, abso- 
lutely that is something that we take very seriously. And as we 
think about the opportunity to serve SNAP recipients, it is some- 
thing that we would certainly be looking to extend to a new cus- 
tomer set. 

Mr. Lucas. Thank you, Mr. French. I yield back, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. The gentleman yields back. 

Mr. McGovern, 5 minutes. 

Mr. McGovern. Well, thank you. And I want to thank all of you 
for being here today. It is important that we talk about new ap- 
proaches that could be taken to improve access to food. 

I am pleased that the USDA has begun the process of reviewing 
applications for the online purchase pilot, which was authorized in 
the last farm bill, and I look forward to continuing our work to 
make it possible for SNAP recipients to purchase groceries online. 
It is an important step forward. 

It is also great to see FINI grants being put to good use to in- 
crease the consumption of fresh fruits and vegetables. Using a 
FINI grant, my home State of Massachusetts is in the process of 
expanding a pilot statewide to provide a dollar-for-dollar match on 
SNAP recipients’ purchases of local fruits and vegetables. But, I 
have said in the past the most important thing we can do to im- 
prove access to nutritious food is to increase the current SNAP ben- 
efit, and provide low-income Americans with more money to pur- 
chase nutritious foods. 
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Now, Ms. Hess, your testimony makes a very strong point about 
the need for food to be affordable for those who are low-income. 
What do you think the impact could be on your farmers and on 
your customers if we simply increase the SNAP benefit overall, and 
what do you think would happen to your farmers and customers if 
we cut the SNAP benefit? 

Ms. Hess. The impact would be profound, and we have an exam- 
ple here in D.C. that demonstrates it. The Produce Plus Program 
is a D.C. benefit for low-income people, $10 free fruits and vege- 
table voucher. And we have lines around the block, 90, 100 people 
waiting to get $10 in free fruits and vegetables every day at the 
mobile market when the program is going. 

The base sales each year are about $22,000, but the Produce Plus 
sales are $77,000, and we turn people away all the time because 
we run out of vouchers. There is a massive demand for this stuff. 
And what people need are the resources to be able to access it. 

The profound impact that increasing the amounts of affordable 
and ubiquitous healthy food could have on public health is stag- 
gering. Right? We are looking at $V 2 trillion that we are spending 
on treating diseases that we don’t have to have, they are caused 
by the food that we eat. So if we change the food that everybody 
eats, and I am not just talking about low-income people, I am talk- 
ing about all of us. What, 39 states, 40 percent of the people are 
overweight and obese. I am overweight. It is hard to eat healthy. 
And if you add on top of that the barriers to access, like you live 
5 miles from a grocery store and you don’t have a car, and you 
don’t have any money at the end of the month after you have paid 
for your diabetes medication, I don’t know how you would expect 
to change anything. 

And here is what is so important about it. I know everybody is 
on different sides of this issue politically, but people can’t parent 
well and raise happy, healthy children who are ready to learn, and 
you can’t work well if you are hungry, if you are wondering where 
your next meal is coming from, or if you had to spend your lunch 
money taking a cab because you were late for work that morning. 
It is super frustrating to me that this fundamental thing that is 
the sort of basis of all human health is even a debate. 

Mr. McGovern. Right. 

Ms. Hess. If you cut anything, it should not be peoples’ food. 

Mr. McGovern. Yes. And I like your statement about pay the 
farmer or pay the doctor. One of the problems with the way we 
budget up here in Congress is that we all have our little areas of 
jurisdiction. And so your point about the fact that healthy, nutri- 
tious food actually is like medicine, it keeps us well, can prevent 
diabetes, which is a lifelong illness, it could prevent heart disease, 
it could prevent obesity. And so by doing this right, there are all 
these avoidable healthcare costs that you don’t have to pay for. 
Kids who go to school, who are hungry, don’t learn. There is a cost 
to that. Workers who go to work, who are hungry aren’t as produc- 
tive. There is a huge cost here, and sometimes we are looking at 
our little narrow area here, but the cost of hunger and food insecu- 
rity in this country is enormous. 
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I gather from your testimony that you believe that access to 
healthy food is much more important than teaching people about 
healthy food. Maybe you can tell me a little bit more about that. 

Ms. Hess. Yes. 

Mr. McGovern. Not that the teaching help really was bad, I am 
just simply saying that we can teach all we want, but if you don’t 
have access to it, so what. 

Ms. Hess. What you said. Ideally, these things go hand in hand, 
and this answers also Mr. Scott’s question. The first building block 
that you have to have is a lot of affordable, really high-quality food 
that people actually want to eat. The next step then is making sure 
that people know what to do with it and people get exposed to it. 
We do a lot of taste tests at the mobile market, we do cooking 
demos, we have a cookbook that we give to our low-income cus- 
tomers so that they are inspired to cook at home. But I have to tell 
you, just focusing on cooking skills is pretty shortsighted because 
you can give everybody all the skills they want, and even send 
them home with some knives and cutting boards, but if they don’t 
have anything to cut, you haven’t changed a thing. 

One of my customers who is a Navy veteran and has a 3 year 
old, she turns off the gas in her house on the summers to save $30 
so that she can continue to eat well, and she eats mostly raw fruits 
and vegetables through the summer. 

So the chaos and the difficulty in being poor should not be under- 
estimated, and it starts by making food affordable, high quality, 
and ubiquitous. 

Mr. McGovern. Right. Thank you. 

The Chairman. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. Gibbs, 5 minutes. 

Mr. Gibbs. Well, thank you, Mr. Chairman. And you are right, 
this is a very interesting panel. Of all the hearings we have had 
on food stamps, it is — and I love it because the technology, and 
former Chairman Lucas was talking about as well as former Chair- 
man Collin Peterson, about living at the end of the world. I can see 
Amazon delivering food to these areas by drone, so hopefully we 
can get FAA regulations so that it works. 

But what I want to talk a little bit about is the technology part 
that interests me. A few months ago, we had the Auditor of the 
State of Ohio in to testify. He did an audit in Ohio and what was 
going on in the SNAP Program. And we found out there is some 
fraud. I don’t think it is a widespread problem, but there is some, 
and so we tried to address it as best as we can. And we found out 
things like there were issues about some people had huge balances 
and weren’t using it, so that was tying money up. We also discov- 
ered in one of our hearings that if we could go to crediting the 
cards twice a month instead of once a month, that might help the 
food recipients with their cash flow and budgeting. 

My questions to Mr. French and Mr. Lovelace is, and I know Mr. 
Lovelace talked about the database, and that technology. The tech- 
nology ought to help us in real-time catch instances where there 
could be fraud. And we have had testimony that some of the retail- 
ers can be fraudulent and we had testimony in his auditor’s report 
where somebody had come in the 1st of the month and spent the 
exact amount of dollars, like $200, and then go 8 minutes later to 
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another retailer and spent another $200. Every month it is very 
odd. I can’t go to the grocery store and spend the same amount to 
the penny every month. And so I guess you want to comment a lit- 
tle hit about the technology? Could you flag those in real time, just 
kind of like you can do with credit cards now. If I use my credit 
card and it doesn’t look like my normal expenditures, I will get an 
e-mail from my credit card company asking if this is me, so can 
you? I don’t know if you want to expand on that. Because you hear 
about technology, people get concerned maybe the possibility of 
more fraud, but it is the other way around. So go ahead. 

Mr. French. Sure. Like I mentioned earlier, we absolutely share 
the Committee’s focus and prioritization on preventing fraud in the 
SNAP Program. At Amazon we take customer trust and informa- 
tion security incredibly seriously. And so if given the opportunity 
to participate in the USDA’s pilot program, we absolutely look for- 
ward to the opportunity to leveraging the same world-class engi- 
neering that we use across Amazon to protect information security 
to the SNAP Program on Amazon. 

Tough to comment on some of the exact specifics and the specific 
areas you were mentioning, but it is absolutely 

Mr. Gibbs. Well, I want to ask you a question. A thought came 
to my mind. Because my understanding, the state runs the pro- 
grams for the USDA, right? And so somebody in Ohio goes in and 
uses their SNAP card, and it looks weird, the state has to flag it, 
the question may be that the state is not doing their job. How 
would Amazon or your outfit interact with the databases, or maybe 
you want to talk about that? 

Mr. Lovelace. My understanding is the processors for SNAP are 
very much like a merchant account for a credit card. So there is 
this layer of merchant account processors that verify security, all 
their types of fraudulent flagging systems, which are real time. 
That is why sometimes when you make a purchase and you put the 
wrong address, just normally with a credit card, the transaction 
isn’t approved. So there are all sorts of best practices that exist 
today that can be applied to the SNAP Program which will allow 
for a lot of security around that. 

And to your point, obviously, there is understandable concern 
about fraudulent use and abuse, but I believe that there is going 
to be dramatically less of that, given the way that there is so much 
transparency and reporting using a database-driven technology, 
like e-commerce. 

And, we looked at a study of a family in a food desert in down- 
town Los Angeles, for example, not people on SNAP but just in a 
food desert, and 90 percent of the grocery purchases are happening 
at a little bodega or liquor store, or a fast-food market. So what we 
are dealing with here is one of the beauties about being able to 
ship groceries nationally to people, be able to provide that, is that 
we can eliminate that in a very dramatic swoop. 

Mr. Gibbs. Great. I think regulation, legislation needs to try to 
keep up with the technology, because we can actually make real 
improvements and serve people that really need the help. 

So I yield back. Thank you. 

The Chairman. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Ms. DelBene, 5 minutes. 
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Ms. DelBene. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And thanks to all of 
you for being with us today. I appreciate it. And I am very inter- 
ested in this pilot and the possibilities that it can bring to make 
sure that we are providing healthier, fresh, local food to a broader 
population, and definitely folks who have been under-served. 

You definitely can buy anything online, and there is no reason 
that that can’t be true for SNAP participants as well, and we can 
learn a lot from CSAs that exist today that are providing some 
similar services. And definitely bringing these types of foods to 
more rural, traditional food deserts is certainly worth exploring, 
and so I appreciate the work that you are doing. 

I had a question for you, Mr. French. And thank you for being 
here today from Seattle. I read in your testimony, and I know you 
mentioned this in your opening statement, that you believe the 
PIN-based technology being used for SNAP EBT is not necessarily 
more secure than other available technologies. And so I was won- 
dering wouldn’t that change in the authentication method mean we 
would have to revamp the systems that are currently being used 
by the states? 

Mr. French. I am actually probably not the best person to go 
into that in a ton of detail. It is a good question, but let us follow 
up with you on that. It is a good question. 

Ms. DelBene. And is that something that generally would be 
supported in terms of the change of how that system would 
work 

Mr. French. I am sorry, can you say it again? 

Ms. DelBene. — ^by others? Well, I was kind of asking others if 
folks thought the PIN-based technology or changing that to some- 
thing that is more universal would be something that is important 
to others. Does anyone have a 

Mr. Lovelace. Yes, so the delay in bringing SNAP online has 
been the processors and the ability to do the PIN-based trans- 
actions online. That is what our understanding is, in the commu- 
nications with USDA officials over the last 2 years. 

We transparently haven’t heard a lot of discussion about moving 
away from the PIN system, but rather, the focus has been how do 
we make sure that there are processors in place that can handle 
the PIN-based system online, in a way that people like us can 
interact with in a real-time way. So there hasn’t been a lot of dis- 
cussion from our conversations with USDA about moving away 
from a PIN-based system. 

We are not necessarily saying that we shouldn’t move to more 
standard-based credit card transaction processes, but, our approach 
to it has been we are totally willing to absorb and build a special 
user interface just to support PIN-based transactions. 

Ms. DelBene. Yes. Okay, thank you. Okay, did anyone else want 
to say something? I couldn’t tell. Go ahead. 

Mr. Beal. If I could inject just a thought, and we are a brick- 
and-mortar retailer, but I would say with regard to PIN-based 
transactions, I know from our business, which is regular business 
with credit cards, our amount of fraud has increased by about 12 
times, and I have also shared those concerns with other grocers, a 
large grocer out of St. Louis, because we do not have PIN-based 
transactions now on general credit cards. EMV card, and I know 
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we are getting off subject, but with dealing with security with cred- 
it card transactions, the lack of a PIN-based system for credit cards 
has greatly increased our fraud in a brick-and-mortar store. So it 
is hard for me to envision as a grocer how it would be more secure 
without something like that, as just an anecdotal response. 

Ms. DelBene. Thank you. 

Ms. Hess. If I may. Farmers’ markets are really hobbled by the 
need to have that, it is the MarketLink, it is a PIN-based program. 
They cost about $500 each, and so typically, a farmers’ market will 
have one, and anyone who is using SNAP goes to the market man- 
ager, they run their SNAP cards, they get tokens, they go to the 
farmers. There are a lot of problems with that program. If we can 
handle the security issues and get it so we can run EBT cards di- 
rectly off of a Square, or a similar card reader, that really just 
opens up farmers’ markets to a lot more SNAP transactions and a 
lot more healthy food for a lot of people, and it saves market man- 
agers a lot of trouble and cost. I spend about $100 a month just 
on my data fee for the MarketLink. 

Ms. DelBene. Yes. Okay, thank you. 

And I know folks talked a little bit about cell service, but I also 
think broadband access, WiFi access can be very difficult for many 
folks in rural areas, or folks who don’t have a reliable online con- 
nection anywhere, or even technology available. Do you have a 
sense of how much that would impact access for potential SNAP re- 
cipients who may want to use these types of services, but don’t reg- 
ularly have any type of connection to do so? 

Mr. Lovelace. The data we have looked at is that 75 percent of 
low-income communities do have a smartphone. Obviously, that is 
not perfect, but that is pretty profound. Whereas, broadband Inter- 
net access or desktop computers have dramatically lower rates. So 
while I believe in getting broadband infrastructure to everybody, 
the practical realities and the time to market is so dramatically 
more expensive than it is to increase high-speed smartphone, cell 
phone access. 

Ms. DelBene. Yes. 

Mr. Lovelace. So in terms of solving that problem, not only for 
this issue, but just broader educational access issues, the fastest 
way is going to be Third World developing countries who just 
skipped the hard infrastructure and have gone straight to 
cellphone. So I think that that is the fastest way for us to solve 
this problem ubiquitously. 

Ms. DelBene. Yes. Okay, thank you. My time has expired. I 
yield back, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Crawford [presiding.] Thank you. I recognize myself for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. Beal raised a topic that we probably don’t have enough time 
to talk about in the 5 minutes that I have to address this, but I 
want to start a conversation about brick-and-mortar stores and 
how they differ from the online vendors. What role might you play 
in enhancing access? For example, in my district, it is very rural, 
we have, obviously, small towns, but even remote areas I would 
classify not just rural but remote. And so a scenario, for example, 
a town of 3,000, they have a grocery store, but around that town 
of 3,000, 15-20 miles away or more, small towns, a town of 300, 
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and the best they can hope for is a convenience store. And so as 
a grocer that occupies that space in the small town of 3,000, could 
you become a distributor? Does it fit your model to go out to those 
small towns in a refrigerated truck and be able to deliver non-proc- 
essed foods? Because as we have heard, and I know this to be the 
case, our healthcare statistics are on an upward trajectory in rural 
America. And the irony is that, in my district, for example, we are 
one of the most productive agriculturally in the nation, and yet we 
are in a food desert. And it has to do with access to non-processed 
food. 

So if you would, kind of go into some detail about how you might 
be able to fit in that role to sort of serve as a distributor. 

Mr. Beal. Thank you. I will tell you that we are currently doing 
that today. 

Mr. Crawford. Good. 

Mr. Beal. We supply our local produce to other grocers around 
the Midwest, not just the Kansas City area. We sell local produce 
to grocers in Springfield, Missouri, 3 hours away, about 200 miles. 
We sell local produce to grocers up in Nebraska, over 3 hours away. 
And so it is a very good question, and for us particularly, it 
wouldn’t be a challenge because we are currently doing that, and 
we see ourselves in that role. We distribute to our stores and to 
other stores over $5 million worth of locally grown produce every 
single year, and it is growing. 

I mentioned in my presentation that the distribution system is 
critical, and in visiting with Ms. Hess, on the panel, that was one 
of the questions I asked her before we started. But that distribu- 
tion system is important, but we are set up to do that. And so it 
does provide a very important role in the distribution of these ben- 
efits to other potential markets. 

Mr. Crawford. Well, one of the benefits I get from being on the 
latter end of the questioning is some of the dialogue that has taken 
place up to this point. Mr. Peterson mentioned this, in the remote 
areas, and obviously, we have talked about Internet access, 
broadband being an issue in rural communities, and, Mr. Lovelace, 
you addressed that with regard to enhanced cell phone infrastruc- 
ture. And one of the things that Mr. Lucas addressed was the 
seasonality associated with those fresh foods is also a challenge. 
Grocers are in a unique position to address that, as you mentioned, 
using greenhouses and sourcing beyond just the local region. How 
does that play into your distribution model? 

Mr. Beal. Well, we currently purchase produce from around the 
country. Okay, so we will bring in produce using common carriers 
from California, from Arizona, New Mexico, Georgia, and Florida, 
and obviously, that isn’t local produce to us, but we source spe- 
cialty products for our stores to make them a class above our com- 
petition. That is kind of one of the things that we try to do. But, 
having a facility to be able to do that, having trucks to distribute 
is critical. We are not our primary supplier to our stores for our 
groceries, our center store, because we have a wholesaler to do 
that, but what we have found in working with our wholesaler, who 
is in excess of a $10 billion company, I know that is peanuts when 
it comes to the Amazons of the world, but what we have learned, 
it is oftentimes more difficult the bigger the entity is to source from 
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local because, first, the local provider can’t provide enough product 
for the big boys to service all of their customer needs. And so there 
has to be kind of matching of the growers with the markets that 
they serve to make it as efficient as possible. 

Walmart would have a very difficult time of providing local 
produce, because there are only slots in a warehouse that are avail- 
able for perishable products, because they have to be refrigerated 
and stuff. Not to say they can’t do it, but the challenge is a little 
bit greater. It is for our wholesaler, because they have tried to roll 
out a program. And that is where we fit into that role much more 
uniquely than what they are able to. 

Mr. Crawford. Real quick, I have 20 seconds. Were there any 
tax incentives that facilitated that decision for you to implement 
that model, or was it just something, a naturally occurring busi- 
ness phenomenon? 

Mr. Beal. No, there were no tax incentives. It was consistent 
with our model of focusing on fresh and local, and working with 
our local farmers and ranchers. As I mentioned, we had been work- 
ing with them for over 15 years to start with, so it was a natural 
transition and expansion of the program for that. 

Mr. Crawford. Thank you. I appreciate it. My time has expired. 

I recognize Ms. Adams for 5 minutes. 

Ms. Adams. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And thank you to all of 
our panelists for being here today and for your insight. 

Many communities throughout the 12th District in North Caro- 
lina that I represent are located in food deserts, resulting in many 
of my constituents not being able to purchase a variety of fresh and 
nutritious foods from a local grocery store. I did want to just add 
that just a week and a half ago we opened in my district, in a food 
desert, the Renaissance Co-op, which is now owned and operated 
by the community. It is very, very successful. For 18 years, we did 
not have a grocery store there. It was an abandoned strip shopping 
center. It has all been renovated, and it is a great project, great 
fruits and vegetables there. As a matter of fact, last week I 
shopped there myself But that is one example of what can happen. 

But for those who are able to afford a smartphone or Internet ac- 
cess, online purchasing of food using SNAP benefits does have the 
potential to offset some of the negative consequences of not having 
a grocery store in a neighborhood. I do look forward to USDA’s 
progress in the pilot program. I hope the Department and food re- 
tailers will continue to develop new ways to reach customers in 
under-served communities, such as many that I have in North 
Carolina. As a matter of fact, in Charlotte, which is the area that 
I am going to be representing coming January, we have interest 
and some concerns about many of the food deserts there. 

But, as we conclude our 18th hearing, or 16th, whatever it has 
been, on the SNAP Program, I would also like to take a moment 
to remind Members that the SNAP Program can only be as effec- 
tive as how much we choose to fund it. So that is really important. 
Any new requirements to increase financial incentives for pur- 
chasing fresh foods or to expand the assistance and finding a job- 
training program must be paid for, and not become unfunded man- 
dates on state and county governments, because they are having 
difficulties as well. 
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My first question, Mr. Lovelace, how can retailers reach SNAP 
participants that do not have a smartphone or Internet access? Are 
you looking at telephone as mayhe a possibility? 

Mr. Lovelace. Yes, it is a good question. Honestly, I don’t have 
a good answer for it. We are actively working with, and commu- 
nicating with, cell phone providers and broadband cable providers 
to piggyback on programs that they have targeting low-income 
communities that don’t have Internet access. So that is something 
that we spend time doing out of our Giving department. And be- 
yond that, I don’t have a better response to your question. 

Ms. Adams. Thank you very much. Mr. Beal, the cost of produce 
has been identified as a major barrier for improving access to fresh 
fruits and vegetables, particularly in the 12th District in Charlotte 
that I represent. How has partnering with other public and private 
entities enabled your stores in Kansas City to be able to pay for 
the in-store credit or earnings that a SNAP participant gains each 
time they buy produce through the Double Up Food Bucks Pro- 
gram? 

Mr. Beal. Well, the program, and the first year of the pilot year 
was funded by an outside third-party philanthropist. That was 
2015. And working with our local partners, three of whom are non- 
profit entities, they applied for a grant from the USDA to expand 
the pilot program to all of our 14 Price Chopper stores that we own 
in 2016. So we pay market price for our local produce to our local 
farmers because they deserve a fair price, and so it is on part with 
what we would be paying for produce from our wholesaler any- 
where else that we would obtain the product. But the funding 
mechanism for the program is in part through a USDA grant that 
one of our local partners has provided for 2016. 

Ms. Adams. Thank you. 

Mr. French, have you been in conversations with USDA about ef- 
fective applications for online payment transactions or other ele- 
ments that should be included in any application that is developed 
to interface between the food retailer, USDA, for processing these 
SNAP purchases online? 

Mr. French. Sure. We have been in active discussions with the 
USDA for some time now. They have been a great partner through- 
out this process. We appreciate the rigorous and thoughtful ap- 
proach they are taking to the pilot program. It is obviously quite 
complex, and so we appreciate, again, the thoughtful approach they 
are taking. 

The PIN-based solution, as we have talked about a couple of 
times now, again, our perspective is we share the focus and 
prioritization on preventing fraud in the SNAP Program, but we 
think there are new technologies that are superior to PIN-based so- 
lutions for doing so. 

Ms. Adams. Thank you. I am out of time, Mr. Chairman. Thank 
you. I yield back. 

The Chairman [presiding.] The gentlelady yields back. 

Mr. Allen, 5 minutes. 

Mr. Allen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And thank you all for 
being here today and sharing this information. 

One of the previous hearings, I believe with the representatives 
from USDA about fraud, I suggested something like a picture ID 
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EBT card, and the response was, well, that is too expensive. As we 
address fraud, as far as the PIN numbers, I mean is that the same 
kind of pushback you are getting is that, hey, that is cost-prohibi- 
tive, yet how do we actually control this fraud? I mean what do you 
think is holding up this whole process as far as fraud and abuse 
goes? 

Mr. Lovelace. Are you talking about just credit card trans- 
actions in general? 

Mr. Allen. Yes, and the PIN numbers and that. I mean what 
is the real push? Is that the folks who distribute — well, USDA dis- 
tributes the EBT cards, so why can’t we do a PIN number system, 
I guess is what 

Mr. Lovelace. I mean we are going to do a PIN system. 

Mr. Allen. Okay. 

Mr. Lovelace. That is how it is going to go down for the first 
pilot, for sure. 

Mr. Allen. Right. 

Mr. Lovelace. It is a PIN-based system. And the reason why the 
implementation to get SNAP online was delayed in the first place 
was that the processors that typically handle these transactions for 
SNAP, one of the major processors pulled out of the SNAP Program 
altogether. 

Mr. Allen. Okay. 

Mr. Lovelace. So that caused a huge delay. But everything that 
I understand from our conversation about integrating with SNAP 
to be able to accept transactions online has been around using the 
existing PIN-based program online. 

Mr. Allen. Okay. 

Mr. Lovelace. Again, we are not against other more efficient 
processes, but we haven’t been pushing for that. Knowing how con- 
troversial the program and where the concerns are, our goal is to 
be as frictionless as possible, and try to just make the existing sys- 
tem as improved as possible. 

Mr. Allen. Yes. Where we have these food deserts, for example, 
and this is a problem we have to address, and you are talking 
about addressing it with online and then, of course, deliveries. 
Have we looked at working through not-for-profit food distribution? 
Mr. Beal, you talked a little bit about that, but in every community 
there probably has to be a food bank or something that you could 
distribute through, that is not-for-profit, that would reduce the cost 
of shipping and all these other things that might add onto the cost 
of providing for this program? Yes, sir. 

Mr. Beal. If you don’t mind if I answer that, but we currently 
do provide produce to a couple of nonprofit entities, one of which 
specifically addresses the needs of the food desert community in 
downtown Kansas City, with local produce. And so we work with 
a couple of different entities towards that end. 

Mr. Allen. Yes. Would that be a possibility as far as online is 
concerned? In other words, you would get the order online and then 
you would have a local not-for-profit, you could say, “Okay, this is 
what we have.” 

Mr. Lovelace. Yes, we do that currently. 

Mr. Allen. You do? Okay. 
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Mr. Lovelace. Yes. We did a program with a church community 
group in Flint where we have been donating groceries. So it is 
something that we think about. We raised money last holiday sea- 
son for two million meals with Feeding America and their local 
food bank. We work with over 150 national nonprofits, and it is 
something that we are very focused on. 

Mr. Allen. Good. 

Mr. Lovelace. And there is a lot of great work being done by 
brick-and-mortar and nonprofits on the ground, and so our goal is 
to be good partners to that. 

Mr. Allen. Yes. Is Amazon doing the same thing? 

Mr. French. So we are constantly inventing on behalf of cus- 
tomers. That extends to the various delivery methods we have for 
delivering products to customers, our extended delivery service 
through our Amazon Fresh Program, and our Amazon Lockers Pro- 
gram are both examples of where we have innovated in the deliv- 
ery method for how we get products to customers. If we are accept- 
ed to participate in the pilot, we absolutely would look forward to 
engage with the USDA on other ways that we could innovate and 
invent on behalf of customers and SNAP recipients, in particular. 

Mr. Allen. Okay. And the biggest complaint that I get from my 
constituents is the nutrition issue. When you are in a checkout line 
and people say, “My goodness, what is going on here.” If you can 
conquer that issue, it will make this program — we know diabetes, 
we know these things are costing the healthcare system. Yes? 

Ms. Newport. I was just going to share that our initiative ad- 
dresses a couple of the things that you are saying. One being that 
we actually devise a choice of food packages, and all of the foods 
are nutrient-dense. And then we also, in partnership with Feed the 
Children, are able to offer this benefit monthly at approximately Vs 
to V 2 of the cost of buying it in the retail market. 

Mr. Allen. Okay. Well, thank you. And please keep working on 
that. 

I yield back. 

The Chairman. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. Costa, 5 minutes. 

Mr. Costa. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and Members 
of the Committee. I apologize for not being able to participate in 
this hearing this morning, but I have had a hearing with Natural 
Resources occurring at the same time. But I do want to make a 
statement with regards to the many issues that have been raised 
as it relates to the SNAP Program, and the many hearings that 
this Committee and Subcommittee have held over the last year. 

Clearly, we have set the table as we prepare in the next Con- 
gress to look at the reauthorization of the farm bill, and the SNAP 
Program is an important part of the reauthorization of the farm 
bill. And I do have concerns about what policy decisions we will 
make. Certainly, we can look at efforts to improve the SNAP Pro- 
gram, and I would be willing to participate in that effort, but I 
would reject a proposal in the next farm bill to dramatically cut the 
SNAP Program. My district is struggling, and cuts to the program 
would be devastating and directly equate to taking food out of the 
mouths of children and families in my district. 
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It is a bit of an irony in contrast that I have significant wealth 
in my district and significant poverty, and we happen to be an area 
where we grow so much of the food; V 2 the nation’s fruits and vege- 
tables, but yet notwithstanding that agricultural productivity, too 
often the food doesn’t get to the place that it needs to be. The 
SNAP Program is an important bridge of that effort. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has indicated that we have twice 
the unemployment levels of other parts of the country. As it stands 
now, I have over 50,000, 50,000, think about that, households in 
my district that receive benefits. Seventy-nine percent of those 
households have a child under the age of 18; 15 percent have one 
or more person that are 60 years or older. This is just the facts. 
And, of course, the drought conditions that we have had for the last 
6 years in the San Joaquin Valley, in which we have gotten zero 
water allocation for a host of years, has further compounded the 
problems that are being faced where you have people who have no 
jobs because fields are unplanted, and jobs are, therefore, at a pre- 
mium. 

So clearly, taking away food from people who need it is not a so- 
lution toward any improvements or efforts to deal with the SNAP 
Program in the next farm bill. 

One of those areas that we had testimony here in the Committee 
this year, is a way in which we can deal with, and that is the Fres- 
no Bridge Academy. It is one of several programs around the coun- 
try that is asking to take advantage of the SNAP Employment and 
Training pilot program to reduce dependency. Well, how do we re- 
duce dependency? That is an important goal. In this program, 
under the Bridge Academy, we saw 77 percent of the participating 
SNAP clients come in unemployed that were underemployed, but 
18 months later after they were part of this program, 83 percent 
of the clients had obtained employment or job advancement, and 32 
percent had achieved complete self-reliance. So it is these kinds of 
efforts that I think we need to work on to develop and innovate 
across the country. The Fresno Bridge Academy is designed specifi- 
cally to truly help people move to independence. 

And, notwithstanding the divide that we have in our country 
today, one thing every Member on this Committee can agree upon 
is that we want to make it more effective for people to be able to 
become self-sufficient and to feed their families. And, we can look 
forward to working together in the next Congress, as we reauthor- 
ize the next farm bill, on how we can bring together good bipar- 
tisan solutions that will do just that. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I thank you, and I yield back the balance of 
my time. 

The Chairman. The gentleman yields back. 

Mr. Thompson, 5 minutes. 

Mr. Thompson. Thank you. Chairman. Thanks to all the wit- 
nesses for being here. 

I am going to start with Ms. Newport. Has there been any prob- 
lem with product delivery, particularly in terms of freshness of the 
items delivered? 

Ms. Newport. The items that are delivered are actually shelf- 
stable, for the most part, and so we have not had too many prob- 
lems with the delivery, and we made adjustments where we needed 
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to. Sometimes the address is a challenge, but for the most part, the 
foods are shelf-stable and so that has worked out well. 

Mr. Thompson. Very good. 

Mr. Beal, would this sort of program that you referred to be suc- 
cessful in retailers with significant use of self-checkout systems? 

Mr. Beal. Yes, sir. The self-checkout systems can be pro- 
grammed to provide a message to the consumer of both the Double 
Up Bucks earnings that that consumer has on that shopping trip, 
as well as what they have available to use on a subsequent shop- 
ping trip that would allow them to use some or all of that. There 
wouldn’t be a problem with that. 

Mr. Thompson. All right. 

Mr. Lovelace, how do you define low-income individuals in your 
organization, and if the utilization of the online space for SNAP re- 
cipients moves forward, how do you plan to handle the membership 
fee that comes with the Thrive models, since, in regulation, you 
really can’t treat SNAP recipients different than other customers? 

Mr. Lovelace. We have talked about that with the USDA exten- 
sively, and for every paid membership, we give away a membership 
to a low-income family; a veteran, a teacher, a student. So we are 
comfortable waiving the membership fee for all SNAP participants 
across the board, and that is something that we have discussed and 
doesn’t seem to be a problematic issue in terms of implementation 
of the program. And, the way that we think about poverty levels 
is anybody who is double the poverty level qualifies for our low-in- 
come program. These are families across the country, they are vet- 
erans, they are teachers and students, and they apply directly 
through us and/or through a network of nonprofits that we work 
with. 

Mr. Thompson. Okay, very good. USDA has obviously, well, I 
don’t want to assume, that is a dangerous thing to do, but they 
have indicated to your organization that they would be satisfied 
with waiving that fee? 

Mr. Lovelace. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Okay. 

Mr. Lovelace. Yes, there is, obviously, that provision is in there 
for making sure that people aren’t discriminated against, and obvi- 
ously, we think that is a good thing, but in this case, this is some- 
thing that they understood and was not a problem for them. 

Mr. Thompson. Okay, very good. 

Mr. French, how long does it take to have food delivered from 
these programs, and does it take longer to deliver to rural areas 
than it does urban, and is there a freshness concern when deliv- 
ering to rural areas? 

Mr. French. Sure. We have a variety of different programs and 
formats that we use to deliver grocery products to customers. Like 
I mentioned earlier, we deliver non-perishable groceries to cus- 
tomers nationwide, and then through our Amazon Fresh service we 
deliver full-line grocery store, but including perishable items, in a 
number of regions throughout the country. 

Across those different programs and formats, we do have dif- 
ferent value propositions with different shipping speeds as well. 
The Amazon Fresh service in particular does offer same-day and 
next-day delivery of grocery products, which is obviously an impor- 
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tant part of ensuring that the products arrive to the customers 
without freshness being an issue. 

Mr. Thompson. I may have my partners mixed up. Does Amazon 
work with the U.S. Postal Service in terms of some of the — like 6 
day delivery? Is that a part of the process that you use for delivery? 
Well, not 6 day, but 7 day, actually. I saw one of the Postal trucks 
on Sunday in one of my neighborhoods, and I assumed that they 
were probably delivering for Amazon or someone like that. 

Mr. French. Sure. Yes, we work with a number of different de- 
livery providers, including the USPS. 

Mr. Thompson. Okay, very good. 

And, Ms. Hess. Ms. Hess, you work to change the eating habits 
of individuals. Is there an educational component to the mobile 
market model, and if so, can you walk us through what that looks 
like? 

Ms. Hess. Sure, thank you. We do cooking demonstrations, we do 
taste tests, we do some cooking classes with community groups as 
the opportunities come up, but again, if you don’t have that in lock- 
step with increased access and affordable food, and really high- 
quality offerings and great customer service, you don’t get to 
change much. 

We also teach little kids on our farm about healthy eating and 
the origins of healthy food. And we find that they go home and tell 
their parents, who then come out to the mobile market. 

Mr. Thompson. Very good. Seems like the younger you get them, 
the better. 

Ms. Hess. I think it is. And I just want to say one thing, as you 
guys look at SNAP, going forward, to cut it is sort of the very defi- 
nition of penny wise and pound foolish. It is going to cost us all 
in the end. 

Mr. Thompson. Okay, thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Ms. Lujan Grisham. 

Ms. Lujan Grisham. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And, Ms. Hess, I couldn’t agree with you more, and while we are 
having this hearing, and I appreciate the Chairman continuing to 
have SNAP hearings in the Committee, finding the balances so 
that we are innovative and thinking about ways, particularly, to 
garner better access, not just to food in general but healthy food 
that has the educational components and choice in areas where we 
have significant food deserts. 

Ms. Newport, like Oklahoma, New Mexico is incredibly rural, in- 
credibly challenged currently in their getting hungry families fed. 
We still have the hungriest families in the country. Our children, 
when I first was elected, were the hungriest children in the coun- 
try. We have done a little bit better. But interestingly enough, you 
are at 25 percent, we are at 27 percent of our children are hungry, 
and right now USDA is investigating the state for SNAP fraud. 
And when we are talking about fraud, we want to make sure bene- 
ficiaries and families, individuals in the community aren’t doing 
things — and providers and contractors, that here I have a state 
that is falsifying records to deny access to some of the hungriest 
families in the country. All right? 
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Striking these balances are very important, and making sure 
that we don’t end up in an environment where we just create more 
hunger, and create newer generations of unhealthy populations, 
that makes no sense to me, when we have a benefit and a policy 
that could really make a difference. 

Ms. Newport, what would you suggest for a state like mine to 
create the infrastructure for programs like Packed Promise that 
would get us to the rural delivery aspects, better choices, and get 
us started in an environment where we are embracing the benefits 
of a SNAP investment to feeding hungry families, and to creating 
educated consumers for the future? 

Ms. Newport. Well, certainly, looking for opportunities to at 
least pilot some of those concepts and see where they are success- 
ful, and have a rigorous evaluation so that we really know what 
is worth doing, and we are not spending time on something that 
is not effective. I think also just keeping the conversations going. 
I look forward to talking with folks like Amazon and others who 
are sending out fresh products and doing it effectively to these 
areas that we both know are so remote, and have so little to pick 
from. We just keep pressing forward with examples of how to do 
it, and showing where it works best. 

Ms. Lujan Grisham. I would be happy to have anybody else on 
the panel respond. I appreciate some of the questions about what 
kind of options, choices, are we really getting fresh produce, be- 
cause some of the programs that are widely available in a market, 
and how we are seeing studies that if you hire a dietician or a nu- 
tritionist, actually folks are spending much more wisely, particu- 
larly with SNAP benefits, in these communities, but also coming 
back and following through with preparing healthy means. And we 
are seeing an increase in spending overall in markets that do this, 
outside of the SNAP beneficiaries. But in rural areas, you don’t 
have those kinds of markets. We have a lot of local farmers that 
are looking for ways, and they are already getting lots of support 
from USDA, but creating this infrastructure where all of these 
ideas coalesce in a way that is meaningful. Are there other things 
that we ought to be doing in New Mexico? 

Ms. Hess. If I may, there is a real need in this nation for 
strengthening the regional food systems, and instead of relying on 
people, which I love, but people flying food in from all over. People 
should be eating more and more locally. It is an important issue 
on the terms of national security as well. All it will take is one ty- 
phoon or one dirty bomb in the Port of LA to shut down our food 
system for a week or longer. And so it is important that localities 
now are building regional food systems that can support the food 
needs of people immediately around them. 

Ms. Lujan Grisham. Okay. 

Yes, sir? 

Mr. Beal. I would submit that the model that we have put to- 
gether, working with our partners in the Kansas City metro area, 
fulfills a lot of what you have requested. 

One of the partners is the University of Kansas Medical Center, 
and so they provide dietary training to SNAP recipients on the 
Kansas side of the line, because Kansas is willing to work with 
them. Missouri wasn’t willing to work with them, wasn’t willing to 
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submit to those individual SNAP customers notification about the 
program and stuff. We also work with the Health Foundation of 
Greater Kansas City, another nonprofit. 

They are providing healthier eating choices and education for 
those consumers, along with our dieticians that we have in our 
stores. 

Ms. Lujan Grisham. Thank you. My time is up. I just think 
these balances are incredibly important to recognize in this Com- 
mittee. Thank you. 

The Chairman. The gentlelady’s time has expired. 

Mr. LaMalfa, 5 minutes. 

Mr. LaMalfa. Well, thank you, Mr. Chairman. I apologize for my 
tardiness with competing committees here. So thank you to the 
panel for coming. 

I agree the online retail and delivery system has great potential. 
I hearken back to when milk was delivered to your doorstep back 
in the day, I actually thought it was weird to go to the store to buy 
milk. As a farmer, we go through that thing where people think 
food comes from the store. I always thought milk came from the 
back step. So I know better. That is dairy. 

But the platforms actually the USDA is being urged to look into, 
I am concerned with Thrive, for example. This is for Mr. Lovelace. 
You do have a whole page dedicated to being non-GMO, okay, that 
Thrive is passionately committed to creating a world that is free 
of GMOs. Okay. It is a controversial subject, I get it, but much po- 
tential around the world for helping with hunger on greater yields, 
et cetera, less chemical use. Much of what comes from these 
websites is non-perishable foods, so we are not going to see as 
much fresh fruit, fresh vegetables, and deemed as the most nutri- 
tious, with packaged items, et cetera. I guess where I might run up 
with a bit of a problem is that when we are talking just straight 
nutrition, that it isn’t solidly proven that organic or non-GMO is 
more nutritious. It might be grown in a way that is more accept- 
able to folks, in some fashion there, but we do know that there is 
much more cost with that. So making our dollars go as far as pos- 
sible, giving consumers the choices on price, whether they are con- 
cerned or not with something being CMC, we might harm our- 
selves a little bit if we are going to go only down that path. So if 
you would comment on that, Mr. Lovelace, a little bit, and how 
does your outfit decide the food that you categorize as SNAP-ap- 
proved, and then the affordability of it, going forward, how do you 
arrive at that, please? 

Mr. Lovelace. Sure. I first acknowledge that the CMC debate 
is a controversial one. And we are not explicitly against GMOs. I 
think that there is a lot of competing data and it is very early in 
the process. I think one of the 

Mr. LaMalfa. If I may, if a webpage does, indeed, say passion- 
ately committed to creating a world free of GMOs that is 

Mr. Lovelace. Yes. We are committed to being seen as a place 
where you know when you buy food it doesn’t have GMOs. And the 
challenge that I have personally with GMOs today is 

Mr. LaMalea. Well, your company would be free of GMOs? It 
says here a world free of it. 
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Mr. Lovelace. The problem that I have with GMOs is that they 
are being sprayed with massive amounts of glyphosate, which stud- 
ies are showing are coming into — 90 percent of Americans are test- 
ing positive for glyphosate poisoning. So it is a very complex issue. 
I think there are opportunities where GMOs can be producing 
higher-yield foods with lower water. 

Mr. LaMalfa. Say that again please. The GMOs being sprayed 
with 

Mr. Lovelace. With glyphosate. It is 90 

Mr. LaMalfa. That doesn’t define a GMO. A GMO is genetically 
modified in the field. 

Mr. Lovelace. Yes. 

Mr. LaMalfa. What you do to it after it comes from the field is 
something 

Mr. Lovelace. Yes, so the food crops are being engineered to 
withstand glyphosate, which is an herbicide, and so that enters 
into the food stream, and 90 percent of Americans are testing posi- 
tive for glyphosate. 

There is all sorts of early data. We feel like it is too early to be 
able to say definitively that it is safe to have GMOs in the food 
supply. That is our position on it. 

Mr. LaMalfa. So how do you decide what is going to be cat- 
egorized as a SNAP-approved food within your 

Mr. Lovelace. I mean there are very strict guidelines for what 
those are. And so we look very carefully at the USDA recommenda- 
tions on that, and every category of product that is 

Mr. LaMalfa. So you align with USDA regs? 

Mr. Lovelace. It is absolutely aligned with the USDA regs. 
There is no 

Mr. LaMalfa. And how about affordability? 

Mr. Lovelace. Say again. 

Mr. LaMalfa. How do you do things in an affordable way? Keep 
the food as affordable as possible as well as 

Mr. Lovelace. Well, we buy directly from the brands. We cut out 
all the distributors, all the retail markup, and all the shelf games 
that happen in the traditional retail model. 

Mr. LaMalfa. Okay, thank you. I have to jump around with the 
limited time here. 

Ms. Hess, it was mentioned you have developed an app that al- 
lows you to track what people have purchased at the mobile mar- 
ket there. So just real quickly on this technology, why is tracking 
this information, do you think, is useful? Is it a little bit intrusive? 

Ms. Hess. Yes. It is not intrusive because we are not tracking 
it to individuals, but what we get to see are the purchasing pat- 
terns that people have, and then we get to see what actually works 
in increasing the amount of healthy food that people take home 
with them. So if we do a kale cooking demo 1 week, we can track 
whether or not our kale sales shot up that week at that location, 
and were they sustained at that location. So it is a great way to 
tell — you can’t change what you can’t measure, so we are meas- 
uring what we are doing and 

Mr. LaMalfa. So not just the 1 week or 2 on kale, but maybe 
a long-term 
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Ms. Hess. Right. Right. Ideally, that is what you come out with, 
right, because if everybody is eating more kale, then we will see 
some health benefits from that. 

Mr. LaMalfa. Thank you. I had better yield back. Thank you. 

The Chairman. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

I want to thank our five witnesses this morning for being with 
us. Your written testimony and more extensive information is 
available. Thank you for what you are doing on your own to try to 
solve this issue. It is a wide-ranging issue, from food waste to af- 
fordability, misinformation about what is and isn’t in the food, all 
those kind of things out there. Some of my colleagues have argued 
passionately about what they won’t agree to this next year. This se- 
ries of hearings was done in an attempt simply to find out what 
is working and what is not working. It was never intended to cut 
SNAP or to do anything to it but improve it. And if we can get the 
policies right, then we will figure out whether or not we can afford 
them. But getting the policies right is really the goal of these past 
2 years. My team will put together an extensive report on these 
hearings to be able to further the discussion as we move toward 
the legislative part of what our work is about. And we appreciate 
your help. If there is any additional information that you want to 
provide? Yes, sir. Yes, sir. 

Mr. David Scott of Georgia. I just want to thank you, Mr. 
Chairman, for these series of hearings, because this is a very, very, 
very, very important subject that this Committee grapples with. 
And it took a lot of leadership for you to do this. It has brought 
a lot of information and education about this issue. The one area 
that really points this out, and just for the record so you can under- 
stand the significance and the greatness of what you have done, is 
in this latest statistic from the Center on Budget and Policy Prior- 
ities that says, 1.7 million struggling veterans are now using food 
stamps. In addition, more than Vi of recent veterans reported serv- 
ice-connected disabilities, which has made it harder for our vet- 
erans to provide for their families. And households with a veteran 
who has a disability that prevents him or her from working are 
twice as likely to not have access to adequate food. That alone, Mr. 
Chairman, gives great significance of what you have done, because 
you have uncovered some things of which this nation has been only 
dimly aware. And I want to thank you for that, and the nation 
thanks you for that. 

The Chairman. Right. Thank you, Mr. Scott. I appreciate that. 
That has not been a universal position with respect to many on the 
Committee, as the number of hearings we have had 

Mr. David Scott of Georgia. Well, that is why I wanted to let 
you know. 

You deserve the recognition, because I know it has been a tough 
grind for you, but the nation appreciates it. 

The Chairman. Well, thank you, I appreciate that. 

Our Chairwoman and Ranking Member on the Subcommittee, 
Mrs. Walorski and Mr. McGovern, have been an integral part of all 
of that as well. And so, again, I appreciate it. 

Under the Rules of the Committee, today’s hearing will remain 
open for 10 calendar days to receive additional materials and sup- 
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plemental written responses from the witnesses to any question 
posed by a Member. 

This hearing of the Committee on Agriculture is adjourned. 
Thank you again. 

[Whereupon, at 12:05 p.m., the Committee was adjourned.] 
[Material submitted for inclusion in the record follows:] 
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Submitted Question 

Response from Eric French, Director of Grocery, Amazon 

Question Submitted by Hon. Trent Kelly, a Representative in Congress from Mis- 
sissippi 

Question. Mr. French, during your testimony you raised questions about the secu- 
rity of PIN technology, and you referenced other technologies that were as, or more, 
secure. To put a finer point on this part of your testimony, if the Department of 
Agriculture decides to implement with PIN technology as a requirement, is Amazon 
prepared to comply? 

Answer. Yes, Amazon is fully willing and will be prepared to implement the cur- 
rent PIN requirement in order to accept SNAP payments online. Our statement 
about PINs was meant to encourage the Committee and the USDA to develop a 
framework that ensures the security of these online transactions without pre- 
scribing specific technologies, which could quickly become outdated. Amazon stands 
ready to serve as a resource to the Committee and the USDA on this important 
issue. 
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